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PREFACE 


JVar  and  Peace  make  up  the  final  volumes  of  the 
authorized  collection  of  the  Public  Papers  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Beginning  with  the  inaugural  address 
delivered  March  5,  1917,  they  include  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  messages,  addresses,  and  other  documents  of 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  second  term  in  the  Presidency,  and 
of  the  three  years  of  retirement  that  followed,  to  the 
close  of  his  life. 

While  the  method  of  the  editors  is  still  selective, 
these  volumes  are  more  nearly  definitive  than  the 
earlier  ones  in  the  series.  It  has  been  difficult  in  some 
cases  to  draw  the  line  between  public  and  private 
papers,  since  many  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  letters,  by  wide¬ 
spread  contemporary  publication  in  the  newspapers  or 
in  the  (louyressional  Record,  must  be  considered  as 
‘‘Public  1‘apers,”  and  are  reproduced  as  such  in  these 
pages.  It  has  also  been  a  problem  for  the  editors  to 
draw  the  line  exactly  in  the  case  of  many  diplomatic 
notes  where  the  authorship  was  uncertain  or  coopera¬ 
tive.  Routine  proclamations  signed  by  the  President 
have  been  generally  excluded  except  in  cases  where  the 
President  himself  made  significant  changes  or  additions. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  in  these  volumes,  as  in 
those  previously  issued,  to  secure  absolute  verity  in  the 
text  by  reading  each  document  back  to  the  original  copy 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  own  files  where  such  was  available. 
Nevertheless,  the  editors  have  been  compelled  in  some 
instances,  where  strictly  original  sources  were  undis- 
coverable,  to  rely  upon  the  publication,  usually  entirely 
accurate,  in  the  Congressional  Record,  the  Official  Bul¬ 
letin,  and,  rarely,  in  newspapers. 

'I'he  editors  have  omitted  here  the  publication  of 
what  may  well  be  regarded  in  future  times  as  the  great¬ 
est  scries  of  public  documents  with  which  Woodrow 
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Wilson  was  concernetl — tho  original  lira  ft  ol"  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  tiie  \*rious  revi¬ 
sions  of  it,  nuuie  in  part  hy  Mr.  Wilson,  although  the 
Covenant  as  originally  adopteii  hy  the  I.eague  of  Na¬ 
tions  Commission  may  he  fouiui  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  ad¬ 
dress  of  February  14.  lyih-  I  hese  iloeuinents  are  so 
voluminous  and  the  alterations  and  ainei\dnients  in  the 
various  texts  so  signitieant,  that  they  reijuire  separate 
and  more  expansive  treatment.  'Fhey  may  be  found 
presented  in  fxtt’ii.ut  with  full  e\planati<ins  in  irotulratv 
Jf'ilsnn  and  Jf^orld  St’tth'mrnt,  hy  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
\'ohiine  I,  Part  ill,  and  \’oluine  III,  pages  67-175. 

In  the  work  of  collecting  the  material  f<*r  these  vol¬ 
umes,  which  has  proveil  far  more  aiiliious  than  we 
anticipated,  the  eiiitors  acknowUaige  much  valuable 
assistance  from  many  sources,  particularly  from  Allen 
R.  Boyd  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  jarnes  'I'hayer 
Gerould  of  the  Library  of  Princeton  I'niversity,  Dr. 
James  Brown  Scott  of  the  Carnegie  Faulowinent  for 
Inteniational  Peace,  and  Dr.  I..  S.  Rowe  of  the  Pan- 
.American  Unhm. 

Hvery  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  a  bibliography 
at  once  complete  and  accurate,  and  a  thorough-going 
and  comprehensive  index. 

The  editors  are  grateful  for  suggestions,  additions, 
and  corrections  from  a  number  of  careful  readers  anil 
reviewers  of  the  earlier  volumes,  especially  Charles  S. 
Hamlin  and  John  Randolph  Bolling. 

In  assembling  and  ciliting  the  materia!  for  these  vol¬ 
umes  and  especially  in  the  painstaking  labor  of  proof 
reading,  Mr.  Baker  acknowledges  his  special  obligation 
for  the  assistance  of  Katharine  L.  Brand. 
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WOODKOW  Wll  .vSon’s  second  term  in  tlic  Presidency, 
from  1917  to  1921,  comprises  the  most  important 
period  tif  years  in  recent  American  history.  The  in- 
uuj^ural  aiidrcss  ol  March  1917  presaged  war;  April 
saw  the  solemn  declaration.  I'he  mobilization  which 
foliowcii,  guided  by  the  firm  hand  of  the  President, 
was  upon  a  scale  as  vast  and  orderly  as  it  was  unprece¬ 
dented.  T'our  million  men  were  called  to  the  colors, 
munition  plants  were  built  to  arm,  and  ships  to  trans¬ 
port  them.  Billions  of  dollars  were  raised  to  finance 
these  stupendous  operations.  Following  the  vanguard 
of  the  American  forces  which  were  landed  in  France 
in  June,  1917,  nearly  two  million  men  were  transported 
acr<»ss  three  thousand  miles  of  submarine-infested 
ocean.  I'he  tide  of  a  deadlocked  war  was  turned,  and 
victory  for  the  Allied  arms  assured.  It  was  such  an 
exhibition  of  gigantic  power,  utilized  with  cooperative 
skill  and  swift  effectiveness,  as  the  world  had  never  seen 
before. 

The  recession  and  demobilization  which  followed  the 
Armi.xtice  of  November,  1918,  was  as  striking  in  its 
way  as  the  creation  of  tl»c  army  had  been,  for  it  was 
wholly  without  disorder,  and  within  four  months  after 
the  close  of  hostilities  the  country  had  practically  re¬ 
turned  to  normal  conditions. 

While  these  vast  administrative  processes  were  under 
way,  the  President,  as  the  undisputed  spokesman  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  became  the  dominating 
force  in  W'orld  diplomacy.  He  defined  the  objects  for 
which  America  was  entering  the  war,  lifted  the  entire 
struggle  to  a  new  plane  of  moral  purpose,  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  masterly  skill  the  complicated  negotiations 
with  the  enemy  powers  which  led  up  to  the  Armistice. 
He  laid  down  the  accepted  bases  of  the  peace,  the 
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corner  stone  of  which  was  to  be  a  new  world  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  League  of  Nations.  It  would  be  difficult  any¬ 
where  in  history  to  match  this  series  of  notes  and 
addresses  for  weightiness  of  subject  matter  or  for 
elevation  of  tone. 

Woodrow  Wilson’s  preeminence  at  the  apex  of  his 
fame — during  the  year  1918 — was  quite  unexampled. 
No  leader  was  ever  more  ardently  followed  by  greater 
numbers  of  the  people  of  all  nations.  No  American 
ever  exerted  a  more  powerful  impression  upon  the 
events  of  his  time.  In  a  real  sense  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
words  made  history.  Scholars  of  the  future  can  make 
no  adequate  study  of  the  epoch  of  the  Great  War  or 
the  Peace  that  followed  it  without  minute  examination 
of  the  papers  contained  in  these  volumes;  and  general 
readers  will  nowhere  find  a  more  succinct  and  felicitous 
presentation  of  the  dominating  American  principles  and 
ideals  of  the  period,  or  a  more  powerful  appeal  for  the 
realization  of  one  of  the  exalted  visions  of  mankind. 

The  months  that  followed  the  Armistice  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918,  were  rich  in  the  essence  of  great  and  swift- 
moving  drama.  Breaking  the  century-old  precedents  of 
his  office,  the  President  set  sail  for  Europe  to  join  in 
the  making  of  the  peace.  He  was  received  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  like  some  emperor  turned  savior;  he  declared  again 
his  ideals,  again  set  forth  his  principles — but  with  omi¬ 
nous  clouds  of  doubt  and  opposition  beginning  to 
gather.  He'  entered  the  councils  at  Paris,  bore  a  vital 
part  in  reconstituting  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  sheer  personal  power  secured  the  imme¬ 
diate  adoption  of  the  Covenant  of  a  world  League  of 
Nations.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  to  find  his 
policies  attacked,  his  support  crumbling  away.  A  nation 
saved  from  danger  and  raised  to  a  new  preeminence 
was  turning  swiftly  from  the  visions  its  leader  had  in¬ 
spired  to  the  flesh  pots  of  a  new  prosperity.  A  bitter 
struggle  with  the  Senate  over  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  continued  for  months.  The  tide  which  had  been 
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flowing  so  long  ;ind  so  powerfully  with  the  Covenanter 
had  now  turned  against  him.  He  continued  to  fight  the 
harder.  In  September,  1919,  he  made  his  great  final 
appeal  to  the  people  for  a  renewal  of  their  support. 
He  had  never  for  a  moment  lost  faith  in  the  people. 
If  he  could  e.xplain  his  purpose  to  the  people  they  would 
compel  the  Senate  to  act  1  He  had  warnings  enough  of 
impaired  physical  vigor;  he  had  been  told  that  any  such 
campaign  would  result  disastrously.  Nevertheless  he 
went  forward.  He  delivered  forty  addresses  in  twenty- 
two  days,  he  traveled  six  thousand  miles;  a  feat  as 
amazing  ititellcctually  as  it  was  physically.  A  reading 
of  these  addresses,  included  complete  in  these  volumes, 
is  evidence  enough  of  the  powers  of  the  aroused  Presi¬ 
dent.  But  the  best  that  he  had,  all  that  he  had,  was 
not  enough.  I'hc  forces  arrayed  against  him,  his  own 
physical  limitations  among  them,  w'cre  too  strong.  I  hc 
worn  Covenanter  broke  down  before  his  appeal  was 
concludcil  and  there  followed  the  sad  return  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  grim  and  tragic  later  years,  and  death  on 
the  winter  day  in  1924  with  the  street  outside  crowded 
with  people  kneeling  in  prayer. 

II 

These  volume.s,  the  last  two  of  the  Public  Papers, 
appropriately  called  If'ar  and  Peace,  include  practically 
all  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  important  public  utterances 
during  the  great  years  of  his  second  administration, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Both  in  substance — for  they 
deal  with  the  problems  of  a  world  on  fire — and  in  lit¬ 
erary  form  they  are  the  greatest  of  his  life.  Some  of 
his  earlier  writings  took  too  much  thought  for  literary 
expression,  but  these  addresses,  dealing  with  transcend¬ 
ent  issues,  are  of  a  more  direct  eloquence,  a  superb  and 
moving  simplicity. 

“Immortality,”  says  Maximilian  Harden,  “is  as  cer¬ 
tain  to  Wilson’s  speeches  as  to  the  meditations  of  the 
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Roman  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  also  droppci 
halfway  up  the  heights.” 

The  address  which  opens  these  volumes,  the  inaugi 
ral  of  1917,  is  couched  in  the  solemn  and  elevated  lar 
guage  of  high  statesmanship.  It  is  brief  indeed  for 
presidential  inaugural,  but  there  is  packed  into  it  hi 
entire  message  to  the  people  regarding  the  nationi 
attitude  toward  the  war  in  which,  he  sees  clearly,  w 
must  soon  become  involved.  It  is  a  message  of  spiritu: 
preparedness,  a  counsel  of  high  aims. 

“I  know  now  what  the  task  means.  I  rcali/.e  to  tl 
full  the  responsibility  which  it  involves.  I  pray  God 
may  be  given  the  wisdom  and  the  prudence  to  do  n: 
duty  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  great  people." 

He  sets  forth  the  essential  principles  of  a  dislntc 
ested  humanity  upon  which  he  believes  America,  wh< 
called  upon,  shall  enter  the  war: 

“We  desire  neither  conquest  nor  advantage.  "V 
wish  nothing  that  can  be  had  only  at  the  cost  of  anoth 
people.  We  have  always  professed  unselfish  purpo 
and  we  covet  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  our  pr 
fessions  are  sincere." 

A  month  later  comes  the  address  before  Congres 
one  of  his  noblest,  asking  for  a  declaration  of  w 
against  Germany.  It  cannot  be  read  today  witho 
something  of  the  thrill  of  that  hour.  It  has  an  elev 
tion  of  appeal  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  ] 
peace  must  be  planted  upon  the  tested  foundations 
political  liberty.  We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  sen 
We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no 
demnities  for  ourselves,  no  material  cora|>ensation  f 
the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make.  We  are  but  one 
the  champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind." 

And  it  doses  with  an  admonition  at  once  thrilling  a 
solemn : 

"There  are,  it  may  be,  many  months  of  fiery  trial  a 
sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  t 
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great  peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the  most  terrible 
and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civilization  itself  seeming  to 
be  in  the  balance.  But  the  right  is  more  precious  than 
peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have 
always  carried  nearest  our  hearts, — for  democracy,  for 
the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  Governments,  for  the  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of 
right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring 
peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  it¬ 
self  at  last  free.  To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our 
lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and 
everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who 
know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  gave  her  birth  and  happines.s  and  the  peace 
which  she  has  treasured.  God  helping  her,  she  can 
do  no  other.” 

We  find  in  the  addresses  and  papers  which  follow  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  practicality  and  idealism. 
At  one  moment  he  is  dealing  in  forthright  fashion  with 
the  problems  of  registration  for  the  draft,  food  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  price  of  wheat,  the  raising  of  money, 
and  at  the  next  he  is  going  to  the  people  with  powerful 
statements  of  the  principles  underlying  American  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  war,  persuasive  appeals  to  all  that  is 
highest  and  best  in  the  American  spirit.  Great  deci¬ 
sions,  like  the  speech  a-sking  for  a  declaration  of  war  in 
April  and  the  selective  draft  in  May,  are  inevitably  fol¬ 
lowed  by  explanatory  addresses  to  the  people.  He  will 
go  no  step  without  making  sure  of  their  full  support  and 
approval.  Following  the  declaration  of  war,  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  “supreme  test  of  the  nation  has  come,”  he 
addresses  the  nation: 

“There  is  not  a  single  selfish  element,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  in  the  cause  we  are  fighting  for.  We  are  fighting 
for  what  we  believe  and  wish  to  be  the  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  and  for  the  future  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 
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I'o  do  this  great  thing  worthily  and  successfully 
must  devote  ourselves  to  tlie  service  without  regard 
profit  or  material  advantage  and  with  an  energy  a 
intelligence  that  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  enterpr 
itself.  We  must  realize  to  the  full  how  great  the  ti 
is  and  how  many  things,  how  many  kinds  and  elemei 
of  capacity  and  service  and  self-sacrifice,  it  involve 

But  ideals  are  not  all :  he  goes  on  in  the  next  bre; 
to  explain  the  practical  necessities  of  war — food,  shi 
money,  unified  effort. 

'I'here  is  something  of  Cromwell  and  of  John  Kn 
in  the  man:  he  can  light,  he  can  also  pray.  On  Augi 
^'•''■1  him  addressing  the  oflicers  of  t 
.Atlantic  fleet  and  telling  them  stoutly  t<J  “leave  out 
your  vocabulary  the  word  'prudent'  " — "throw  tra 
rion  to  the  wiiul” — “fight":  he  can  say  in  his  respoi 
at  Baltimore,  .\pril  6,  itjiH,  to  (ierman  ruthlessness: 

“I’orce,  horce  to  the  utmost,  I'orce  without  stint 
limit,  the  righteous  and  triumphant  h’orce  which  sh 
make  Right  the  law  of  the  world.  .  . 

And  yet  he  can  send  this  message  to  the  soldiers  a 
sailors : 

1  he  Bible  is  the  word  of  life.  1  beg  that  you  w 
read  it  and  find  this  out  lor  yourselves.  .  . 

In  a  later  message  he  says: 

“My  afiectionate  confidence  goes  with  you  in  eve 
battle  ami  every  test,  (iml  keep  :imi  guiiie  you!" 

Still  later  (December  ’,S,  191. S)  he  di.-.closcs  the  1 
cure  foundation  of  his  faith,  where  his  courage 
stayed : 

“Aou  are  quite  right,  sir,  in  saying  that  I  do  recc 
nize  the  sanctions  of  religion  in  these  times  of  perph 
ity  with  matters  so  large  to  settle  that  no  man  c 
feel  that  his  mind  can  compass  them,  i  think  o 
would  go  crazy  if  he  did  not  believe  in  Providence, 
would  he  a  maze  without  a  clue.  Unless  there  we 
some  supreme  guidance  we  would  despair  of  the  resui 
of  human  counsel.” 
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He  sought  to  bring  into  lull  cooperation  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  population.  We  have  a  series  of  addresses 
to  coal-mine  operators,  July  12,  1917,  to  the  women  of 
the  nation,  July  28,  1917,  to  school  officers  and 
teachers,  August  23,  1917,  and  many  to  farmers,  work¬ 
ers,  members  of  labor  unions:  and  later  when  the  war 
grew  more  intense  tliere  is  something  magnificent  in  the 
easy  p<iwer,  retiected  in  these  adtiresses,  with  which 
the  President  “took  over"  the  entire  railroail  system  of 
the  country,  the  cables  and  telegraphs,  assumed  fuel 
control,  and  set  jirices  upon  staple  commodities,  each 
time  going  to  the  people  to  explain  the  necessity. 

Important  as  these  atldresses  were,  however,  they 
must  take  second  place  when  compareil  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  handling  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  peace.  He- 
ginning  with  the  reply  to  the  Pope,  .August  27,  1917, 
a  “masterpiece  of  diplomacy,"  these  notes  and  atl- 
dresses  continued  throughout  the  year  19 iK  until  they 
culminated  in  the  acceptance  by  (iermany  of  the  terms 
of  the  Armistice  as  based  upon  certain  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  notes  and  messages.  1  ie  maintained  throughout 
the  high  ground,  the  elevated  tone,  of  liis  reply  to  the 
Pope : 

“'I'hey  (the  .American  people)  believe  that  peace 
should  rest  upon  the  rights  of  petiples,  not  the  rights  <jf 
governments, — the  rights  of  peoples  great  or  small, 
weak  or  powerful, — their  e<]ual  right  to  frecriom  and 
security  and  self-government  and  to  a  participation 
upon  fair  terms  in  the  economic  opportunities  of  the 
world.  .  . 

On  January  8,  1918,  came  the  Fourteen  Points 
speech,  setting  forth  the  essentials  of  the  settlements, 
in  I’chruary  the  notable  address  to  Congress  on  (ierman 
war-aims,  and  on  July  4tli,  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  hour 
Points  speech,  one  of  his  greatest,  in  which  he  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  single  sentence  what  he  conceived  to  he 
the  essential  object  of  the  war: 
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“What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based  upon_  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized 
opinion  of  mankind.” 

These  addresses,  translated  swiftly  into^  a  score  of 
languages,  smuggled  through  close-held  military  lines, 
broadcast  from  radio  towers,  dropped  from  aero¬ 
planes,  published  in  thousands  of  newspapers,  worked 
a  strange  magic  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world.  They 
were  “worth  army  corps”  to  the  Allied  cause;  they 
gave  the  worn  fighters  a  new  draught  of  courage  and 
hope;  they  drove  a  sharp  wedge  between  the  “people” 
of  enemy  countries  and  their  mistaken  rulers. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  the  President  entered  upon 
a  new  phase  of  his  career — the  struggle  for  a  just 
peace,  the  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations.  He  knew 
well  that  victory  on  the  field  of  battle  gave  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  attainment  of  the  high  purpose  which  he 
was  seeking.  He  had  long  feared  the  passions  that 
would  arise  out  of  a  peace  with  victory.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  he  sailed  for  Europe  he  said  to  a  group  of  Jews 
who  called  upon  him  (November  28,  1919)  : 

“.  .  .  I  know  the  great  tasks  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 
The  past  is  secure,  but  the  future  is  doubtful,  and  there 
are  so  many  questions  intimately  associated  with  justice 
that  are  to  be  solved  at  the  peace  table  and  by  the  com¬ 
missions  which  no  doubt  will  be  arranged  for  at  the 
peace  table,  that  I  feel  in  one  sense  as  if  our  work  of 
justice  had  just  begun.” 

Nevertheless,  his  addresses  in  Europe  made  before 
the  opening  of  the  peace  conference,  when  he  was  the 
most  acclaimed  of  men,  were  marked  by  a  renewed 
spirit  of  determination.  He  pledged  again,  in  unfor¬ 
gettable  words,  his  allegiance  to  his  ideals.  He  reached 
an  elevation  of  mind  and  of  spirit  in  such  addresses  as 
those  at  Manchester  and  at  Carlisfe*  England,  and  later 
in  the  rhemorial  address  at  the  Suresnes  Cemetery  in 
France,  as  he  had-rarely,  if  ever  before,  equaled.  We 
hear  him  setting  forth  the,  power  of  moral  force,  “It 
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is  moral  force  tliat  is  irresistible”;  we  hear  liim  ad- 
vancinjj  the  idea,  strange  indeed  in  international  rela¬ 
tionships,  that  the  greatest  nation  is  the  servant  of  all; 
that  the  material  interests  of  peoples  should  be  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration. 

“Interest  does  not  bind  men  together.  Interest 
separates  men,  for  the  moment  there  is  the  slightest 
departure  from  the  nice  adjustment  of  interests  jeal¬ 
ousies  begin  to  spring  up.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
can  bind  peoples  together  and  that  is  a  common  de¬ 
votion  to  right.  Mver  since  the  history  of  liberty  began 
men  have  talkeil  about  their  rights,  and  it  has  taken 
several  hundred  years  to  make  them  perceive  that  the 
principal  part  of  right  is  duty,  and  that  unless  a  man 
performs  his  full  duty  he  is  entitled  to  no  right.” 

A  number  of  important  addresses  were  made  during 
the  peace  conference,  almost  all  of  them  dealing,  not 
with  specific  settlements,  but  with  the  ideals  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  new  world  organization.  In  two  great  ad¬ 
dresses,  at  Boston  and  New  York  during  the  Prcsitlcnt’s 
visit  in  America  in  February  and  March,  1919,  he  re¬ 
ported  upon  the  task  at  Paris  and  argued  powerfully 
for  the  Covenant  which  had  been  tentatively  adopted. 
Although  these  addresses  were  full  of  cemrage  and 
determination,  there  was  not  wanting  the  sense  that 
there  might  be  failure — a  failure,  above  all,  of  liis  own 
people : 

“I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  any  other  great 
people  when  I  say  that  America  is  the  hope  of  the 
world.  .\nd  if  she  docs  not  justify  that  hope  results 
are  unthinkable.  Men  will  be  thrown  back  upon 
bitterness  of  disappointment  not  only  but  bitterness  of 
despair.  All  nations  will  be  set  up  as  hostile  camps 
again:  men  at  the  peace  conference  will  go  home  with 
their  heads  upon  their  breasts,  knowing  they  have  failed 
— for  they  were  bidden  not  to  come  home  from  there 
until  they  did  something  more  than  sign  the  treaty  of 
peace.” 
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Almost  immediately  upon  his  final  return  to  Am 
in  July,  1919,  the  expected  storm  broke  in  all  < 
fury.  On  the  loth  he  laid  the  peace  treaty  hefor 
Senate  and  the  strugf'lc  bcp;an  for  ratificatitm  atu 
acceptance  of  the  Covenant  of  the  l.cague  t>f  Nat 
Attack  and  criticism  now  took  the  place  of  the  suj 
and  approval  wliich  had  marked  the  great  m«>ntl 
1918.  The  President  reasoned  with  the  Senate  I'oi 
Relations  Committee — see  the  speech  of  August 
1919 — always  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  if  every) 
else  failed  he  had  only  to  go  to  the  pc<»p!e.  In 
tenibcr  he  prepared  to  fling  his  last  reserves  int< 
battle:  he  made  his  desperate  and  tragic  We; 
tour  in  the  course  of  which  he  finally  fell,  broken 
not  surrendering.  It  was  not  the  statesman,  as  (iei 
Smuts  well  expressed  it,  who  had  failctl  so  mueli  a; 
spirit  of  the  people  behind  him. 

In  the  overshadowing  importance  of  the  struggle 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  few  people  reali/cd  al 
time  the  immense  vitality  whicli  the  Prcsitlcnt  was 
applying  to  the  problems  of  national  rceonstrui 
which  followed  the  close  of  the  war.  A  vast  army 
demobili/ed,  railroads  and  other  utilities  were  rctui 
to  their  owners,  fixcil  prices  for  various  commoii 
were  abolished  without  shaking  the  economic  struc 
of  the  nation,  and  far-reaching  and  delicate  [)rohIcin 
capital  and  labor  were  adjusted.  All  these  were  mat 
of  executive  function.  The  series  of  addresses,  m 
appeals  and  proclamations  dealing  with  these  iliv 
subjects  arc  fully  gathered  together  for  the  first  t 
in  these  volumes.  They  give  renewed  evidence  of 
extraordinary  power  and  vitality  of  the  President  c 
when  he  was  fighting  a  losing  battle.  Many  of  tl 
were  written  after  the  President  was  stricken  and  w 
he  lay  ill  in  bed.  An  examination  of  them  gives  no  I 
that  the  writer  was  anytlung  but  a  man  of  stout  he: 
and  undimincd  courage. 
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Whether  the  workl  was  witli  him  or  ufrainst  hiin, 
wlictficr  he  himself  was  stroiij'  or  stricken,  he  never  for 
a  moment  lost  his  faith  in  his  ideals  or  failed  in  his 
C(»urage.  Faith  was  the  essence  of  the  man,  faith  in 
God,  faitii  in  the  people,  faith  in  democratic  institutions. 

“  .  .  .  believe  me,  my  fellow  countrymen,  the  only 
people  in  tiie  world  who  arc  going  to  reap  the  iiarvcst 
of  tile  future  are  the  people  who  can  entertain  ideals, 
who  can  follow  ideals  to  the  death." 

In  the  sad  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  Wliite 
I  louse — years  of  physical  suffering  but  of  umlimmed 
mind  and  undaunteil  purpose — he  made  only  three  brief 
public  utterances,  riicrc  is  not  a  word  of  discourage¬ 
ment  or  of  pessimism  in  any  of  them.  1  le  closes  his 
very  last  public  expression — a  telegram  sent  to  his  sup¬ 
porters  in  Pittsburgh  only  a  month  before  his  death — 
with  an  appeal  for  an  “aggressive  fight  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  high  principles  and  just  action"  to  “restore  the 
prestige  of  our  nation.”  I  le  was  a  fighter  to  the  last 
breath  in  his  broken  body — a  fighter  for  all  that  was 
noblest  in  the  American  tradition. 
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'^1 II*',  f(nir  years  which  have  clajiscd  since  last  I  stood 
in  this  place  have  been  crowded  with  counsel  and 
action  of  the  most  vital  interest  and  conscipicnce.  Per- 
ha})s  no  equal  period  in  our  history  lias  been  so  fruitful 
of  important  reforms  in  our  economic  ami  iiulustrial  life 
or  so  full  of  sijjinilicant  changes  in  the  spirit  and  pur])osc 
of  our  political  action.  We  liave  sou^jlit  very  thouijht- 
fully  to  set  our  house  in  order,  correct  tiic  p[rosscr  errors 
and  abuses  of  our  industrial  life,  liberate  and  quicken 
the  processes  of  our  national  genius  and  enerfiy,  and  lift 
our  })olitics  to  a  broader  view  of  the  pco|)lc's  essential 
interests.  It  is  a  rccortl  of  singular  variety  and  singu¬ 
lar  distinction.  Hut  1  sliall  not  attempt  to  review  it.  It 
speaks  for  itself  and  will  be  of  increasing  inllucncc  as 
the  years  go  by.  d'liis  is  not  the  time  for  retrospect. 
It  is  time,  rather,  to  speak  our  tiioughts  and  purposes 
c<mcerning  tlic  present  and  the  immediate  future. 

-\ltiiough  we  have  centered  counsel  and  action  with 
such  unusual  concentration  and  success  upon  the  great 
problems  of  domestic  legislation  to  which  we  addressed 
ourselves  four  years  ago,  other  matters  have  more 
ami  more  forceil  themselves  upon  our  attention,  mat¬ 
ters  lying  outside  our  own  life  as  a  nation  and  over 
which  we  liad  no  control,  but  which,  despite  our  wish 
to  keep  free  of  them,  have  drawn  us  more  and  more 
irresistibly  into  their  own  current  and  influence. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  avoid  them.  They  have 
affected  the  life  of  the  whole  world.  They  have  shaken 
men  everywhere  with  a  passion  and  an  apprehension 
they  never  knew  before.  It  has  been  hard  to  preserve 
cahn  counsel  while  the  thought  of  our  own  people 
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swayed  tills  way  and  that  under  their  intluenee.  We  ; 
a  composite  and  cosmopolitan  people,  ^^”e  are  of  I 
blood  of  all  the  nations  that  are  at  war.  !  he  eurrei 
of  our  thou^'hts  as  well  as  the  currents  ot  onr  trade  r 
quick  at  all  seasons  back  and  forth  between  us  ami  the 
i'hc  war  inevitably  set  its  mark  from  the  Hrst  alike  uji 
our  minds,  our  industries,  our  coinincree,  our  politi 
and  our  social  action.  I'o  he  imiitterent  to  it  or  iiu 
pendent  of  it  was  out  of  (he  question. 

And  yet  all  (he  while  we  have  been  conscious  that  i 
were  n<it  part  of  it.  In  that  consciousness,  despite  ma 
divisions,  we  have  drawn  closer  toj«etIier.  We  ha 
been  deeply  wr(*n)^eil  iqum  the  seas,  but  wc  have  n 
wished  to  wronfj  or  injure  in  return;  have  retaini 
throujfhnut  the  consciousness  of  standing;  in  s<nne  so 
apart,  intent  upon  an  interest  that  transcended  tl 
immediate  issues  of  the  war  itself.  .\s  some  of  tl 
injuries  done  us  have  hceonic  int(»lcrah!c  wc  have  sti 
been  clear  that  we  wishcii  nothing  for  ourselves  that  v 
were  not  ready  to  dcmatul  for  all  mankind, — fair  dea 
injj,  justice,  tlie  freedom  to  live  anti  he  at  case  aptuin: 
organized  wrong. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  anil  with  this  thought  that  wc  ha\ 
grown  more  ant!  more  aware,  more  aiul  more  certai 
that  the  part  wc  wisheti  to  play  was  the  part  tif  thoa 
who  mean  to  vindicate  anti  fortify  peace.  Wc  have  bee 
obliged  to  arm  ourselves  to  make  good  our  claim  to 
certain  minimum  of  right  and  of  frccilom  of  action.  W 
stand  firm  in  armed  neutrality  since  it  seems  that  in  n 
other  way  we  can  demonstrate  what  it  is  we  insist  upo 
and  cannot  forego.  We  may  even  be  drawn  on,  by  cii 
cumstanccs,  not  by  our  own  purpose  or  desire,  to  a  mor 
active  assertion  of  our  rights  as  we  see  them  and  a  mor 
immediate  association  with  the  great  struggle  itself 
But  nothing  will  alter  our  thought  or  our  purpose.  The; 
are  too  clear  to  be  obscured.  They  are  too  deepl; 
rooted  in  the  principles  of  our  national  life  to  be  altered 
We  desire  neither  conquest  nor  advantage.  We  wisl 
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notliing  that  can  be  had  only  at  the  cost  of  another  peo¬ 
ple.  We  have  always  professed  unsellish  purpose  and 
we  covet  the  opportunity  to  prove  that  our  professions 
are  sincere. 

There  are  many  things  still  to  do  at  home,  to  clarify 
our  own  politics  aiul  give  new  vitality  to  the  industrial 
processes  of  our  own  life,  and  we  shall  do  them  as  time 
and  opportunity  serve;  but  we  realize  that  the  greatest 
things  that  remain  to  be  done  must  be  done  with  the 
whole  world  for  stage  and  in  cooperation  with  tlie  wide 
and  universal  forces  of  mankiiui,  and  we  are  making 
our  spirits  ready  for  those  things,  'f'hey  will  follow  in 
the  immetiiate  wake  of  the  war  itself  and  will  set  civili¬ 
zation  up  again.  We  are  provincials  no  longer,  d'he 
tragical  events  of  the  thirty  months  of  vital  turmoil 
through  which  we  have  just  passed  have  ma<le  us  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  turning  back.  Our 
own  fortunes  as  a  nation  are  inv'olved,  whether  we  would 
have  it  so  or  not. 

And  yet  we  are  not  the  less  Americans  on  that  account. 
We  shall  be  the  more  American  if  we  but  remain  true 
to  the  principles  in  which  we  have  been  bred.  They  are 
not  the  principles  of  a  province  or  of  a  single  continent. 
We  have  known  and  boasted  all  along  that  they  were 
the  principles  of  a  liberated  mankind.  These,  therefore, 
are  the  things  we  shall  stand  for,  whether  in  war  or  in 
peace : 

'I'hat  all  nations  arc  equally  interested  in  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  in  the  political  stability  of  free  peoples, 
and  equally  responsible  for  their  maintenance; 

That  the  essential  principle  of  peace  is  the  actual 
equality  of  nations  in  all  matters  of  right  or  privilege; 

That  peace  cannot  securely  or  jusfly  rest  upon  an 
armed  balance  of  power; 

'I'hat  governments  derive  all  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  and  that  no  other  powers 
should  be  supported  by  the  common  thought,  purpose, 
or  power  of  the  family  of  nations. 
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That  the  seas  should  be  equally  free  and  safe  for  the 
use  of  all  peoples,  under  rules  set  up  by  common  agree¬ 
ment  and  consent,  and  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  they 
should  be  accessible  to  all  upon  equal  terms; 

That  national  armaments  should  be  limited  to  the 
necessities  of  national  order  and  domestic  safety; 

That  the  community  of  interest  and  of  power  upon 
which  peace  must  henceforth  depend  imposes  upon  each 
nation  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  all  influences  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  its  own  citizens  meant  to  encourage  or 
assist  revolution  in  other  states  should  be  sternly  and 
effectually  suppressed  and  prevented. 

I  need  not  argue  these  principles  to  you,  my  fellow 
countrymen:  they  are  your  own,  part  and  parcel  of  your 
own  thinking  and  your  own  motive  in  affairs.  I'hey 
spring  up  native  amongst  us.  Upon  this  as  a  platform 
of  purpose  and  of  action  we  can  stand  together. 

And  It  is  Imperative  that  we  should  stand  together. 
We  are  being  forged  into  a  new  unity  amidst  the  fires 
that  now  blaze  throughout  the  world.  In  their  ardent 
heat  we  shall,  in  God’s  providence,  let  us  hope,  be 
purged  of  faction  and  division,  purified  of  the  errant 
humors  of  party  and  of  private  interest,  and  shall  stand 
forth  in  the  days  to  come  with  a  new  dignity  of  national 
pride  and  spirit.  Let  each  man  see  to  It  that  the  dedi¬ 
cation  is  in  his  own  heart,  the  high  purpose  of  the 
Nation  in  his  own  mind,  ruler  of  his  own  will  and  desire. 

I  stand  here  and  have  taken  the  high  and  solemn  oath 
to  which  you  have  been  audience  because  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  chosen  me  for  this  august  dele¬ 
gation  of  power  and  have  by  their  gracious  judgment 
named  me  their  leader  In  affairs,  I  know  now  what  the 
task  means.  I  realize  to  the  full  the  responsibility  which 
it  involves.  I  pray  God  I  may  be  given  the  wisdom  and 
the  prudence  to  do  my  duty  in  the  true  spirit  of  this 
great  people.  I  am  their  servant  and  can  succeed  only 
as  they  sustain  and  guide  me  by  their  confidence  and 
their  counsel.  The  thing  I  shall  count  upon,  the  thing 
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without  which  neitlicr  counsel  nor  action  will  avail,  is 
the  unity  of  America, — an  America  uniteci  in  feeling,  in 
purpose,  ami  in  its  vision  of  duty,  of  opportunity,  and 
of  service.  We  are  to  beware  of  all  men  who  would 
turn  the  tasks  and  the  necessities  of  the  Nation  to  their 
own  private  profit  or  use  them  for  the  building  up  of 
private  power;  beware  that  no  faction  or  disloyal  in¬ 
trigue  break  the  harmony  or  embarrass  the  spirit  of  our 
people:  beware  tiiat  our  Ciovernment  be  kept  pure  and 
incorrupt  In  all  its  parts.  I'nited  alike  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  our  duty  anil  in  the  high  resolve  to  perform  it 
in  the  face  of  all  nien,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
great  task  to  which  we  must  now  set  our  hand.  Ion- 
myself  I  beg  your  tolerance,  your  countenance,  and  your 
united  aid.  'I'hc  shadows  that  now  lie  dark  upon  our 
path  will  soon  be  dispelled  and  we  shall  walk  witli  the 
light  all  about  us  if  we  be  but  true  to  ourselves, — to  our¬ 
selves  as  we  have  wished  to  be  known  in  the  counsels  of 
the  world  and  in  the  thought  of  all  those  who  love  lib¬ 
erty  and  justice  and  the  right  exalted. 


FOR  DKCLAKA'l'lOX  OF  WAR  ACiAINS’I' 
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ADHRESS  nKLIVKRia)  AT  A  JOINT  SESSION  OT  TUT,  TV 
HOrSKS  OT  t'ON<;Ri:SS,  A1»R1I,  2,  !<M7-  KRTJM  651 
CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION,  SENATE  OOCt'MENT  NO. 

IflAVl*'.  called  tiie  Con^^ress  into  extraordinary  st 
sion  because  there  are  serious,  very  serious,  choic 
of  policy  to  be  made,  and  nr.ule  immediately,  which 
was  neither  rij^ht  nor  constitutionally  permissible  that 
should  assume  the  responsibility  <»f  making. 

On  the  third  of  February  last  I  oflicially  laid  hefo 
you  the  extraordinary  anrmuncement  of  the  imperi 
German  Government  that  on  and  after  the  first  ilay  1 
February  it  was  its  purpose  to  put  aside  all  restrain 
of  law  or  of  humanity  and  use  its  submarines  to  sii 
every  vessel  that  sought  to  approach  either  the  ports  1 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  or  the  western  c«>asts  > 
Furope  or  any  of  the  ports  controlled  by  the  en 
mies  of  Germany  within  the  Mediterranean.  'I'hat  in 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  tlie  (ierman  submarine  wa 
fare  earlier  in  the  war,  but  since  .April  of  last  year  tl 
Imperial  Government  had  somewhat  restrained  the  coi 
manders  of  its  undersea  craft  in  conformity  with  i 
promise  then  given  to  us  that  passenger  Imats  sliou 
not  be  sunk  and  that  due  warning  would  be  given  to  s 
otiier  vessels  which  its  submarines  might  seek  to  dcstro 
when  no  resistance  was  ottered  or  escape  attempted,  ai 
care  taken  that  their  crews  were  given  at  least  a  fa 
chance  to  save  their  lives  in  their  open  boats.  'Phe  pr 
cautions  taken  were  meager  and  haphazard  cnemgh,  ; 
was  proved  in  distressing  instance  after  instance  in  tl 
progress  of  the  cruel  and  unmanly  business,  but  a  certa 
degree  of  restraint  was  observed.  'I'lic  new  policy  h: 
swept  every  restriction  aside.  V'essels  of  every  kin 
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whatever  their  flag,  their  character,  their  cargo,  their 
(iestination,  their  errand,  have  been  ruthlessly  sent  to 
the  bottom  without  warning  and  without  thought  of 
help  or  mercy  for  those  on  board,  the  vessels  of  friendly 
neutrals  along  with  those  of  belligerents.  Mvcn  hospital 
ships  and  ships  carrying  relief  to  the  sorely  bereaved 
and  stricken  people  of  Belgium,  though  the  latter  were 
provided  with  safe  conduct  through  the  proscribed  areas 
by  the  German  Government  itself  and  were  distinguished 
by  unmistakable  marks  of  identity,  have  been  sunk  with 
the  same  reckless  lack  of  compassion  or  of  principle. 

1  was  for  a  little  while  unable  to  believe  that  such 
things  would  in  fact  be  done  by  any  government  that 
had  hitherto  subscribed  to  the  humane  practices  of  civi¬ 
lized  nations.  International  law  had  its  origin  in  the 
attempt  to  set  up  some  law  which  woukl  be  respected 
and  observed  upon  the  seas,  where  no  nation  had  right 
of  dominion  ami  where  lay  the  free  highways  of  the 
world.  By  painful  stage  aher  stage  has  that  law  been 
built  up,  with  meager  enough  results,  indeed,  after  all 
was  accomplished  that  could  be  accomplished,  but  always 
witli  a  clear  view,  at  least,  of  what  the  heart  and  con¬ 
science  of  mankind  demanded.  This  minimum  of  right 
the  German  (jovernnient  has  swept  aside  under  the  plea 
of  retaliation  and  necessity  and  because  it  had  no  weap¬ 
ons  whicli  it  could  use  at  sea  except  these  wiiich  it  is 
impossible  to  employ  as  it  is  employing  them  without 
throwing  to  the  winds  all  scruples  of  humanity  or  of 
respect  for  the  understandings  that  were  supposed  to 
underlie  the  intercourse  of  the  world.  I  am  not  now 
thinking  of  the  loss  of  property  involved,  immense  and 
serious  as  that  is,  but  only  of  the  wanton  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  lives  of  non-combatants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  engaged  in  pursuits  which  have  always, 
even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  modern  history,  been 
deemed  innocent  and  legitimate.  Property  can  be  paid 
for;  the  lives  of  peaceful  and  innocent  people  cannot  be. 

■I 
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I'lie  iirfscii(  (icrmuii  siilmuiriiic  wart  arc  ajfaiiist  c 
iiiercf  is  a  warl'arc  against  maiikiiul. 

It  is  a  war  ajiainst  all  nations.  Atni'i’icun  sliips  li 
been  sunk,  Ainerii'an  lives  taken,  in  ways  which  it 
stirred  us  very  deeply  to  learn  of,  but  the  ships  ; 
people  of  otlier  neutral  and  frieiuily  nations  Irave  b 
sunk  and  overwhelmed  in  the  waters  in  the  same  w 
There  has  been  no  discrimination.  The  challenjfe  is 
all  mankiiul.  I'.ach  nation  must  decide  for  itself  h 
it  will  meet  it.  1  he  clutice  we  make  for  ourselves  m 
be  made  with  a  moderation  of  counsel  and  a  tempera 
ness  of  jud, lament  belittin^  our  character  and  <»ur  motii 
as  a  natitm.  We  must  put  excited  feelinjf  away,  (i 
motive  will  n<»t  be  reveni'e  (ir  the  victorious  assert! 
of  the  i>liysical  miftlit  of  the  nation,  but  only  the  vindit 
tion  of  ri^ht,  of  human  ri'^ht,  of  which  we  are  only 
single  champion. 

When  I  addressed  the  Congress  on  the  twenty-siv 
of  b'ebruary  last  1  thought  tliat  it  would  sutHce  to  asst 
our  neutral  rights  with  arms,  our  right  to  use  the  se 
against  unlawful  interference,  our  right  to  keep  o 
people  safe  against  unlawful  violence.  But  armeti  nc 
trality,  it  now  appears,  is  impracticable.  Because  su 
marines  are  in  cifect  outlaws  when  uset!  as  the  (ierm: 
submarines  have  been  used  against  merchant  shipping, 
is  impossible  to  tiefemi  ships  against  their  attacks  ; 
the  law  of  nations  has  assumed  that  merchantmen  woul 
defend  themselves  against  privateers  or  cruisers,  visib! 
craft  giving  chase  upon  the  open  sea.  It  is  commo 
prudence  in  such  circumstances,  grim  necessity  indect 
to  endeavor  to  destroy  them  before  they  have  show 
their  own  intention.  They  must  be  dealt  with  upoi 
sight,  if  dealt  with  at  all.  ’I'hc  (Jerman  Governmen 
denies  tlie  right  of  neutrals  to  use  arms  at  all  within  tin 
areas  of  the  sea  which  it  has  proscribed,  even  in  tin 
ilefense  of  rights  which  no  modern  publicist  has  cvci 
before  questioned  their  right  to  defend.  The  intimatior 
is  conveyed  that  the  armed  guards  which  we  have  placcii 
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on  oiir  merchant  ships  will  he  treated  as  heyoiul  the  pale 
of  law  anti  subject  ti)  be  dealt  with  as  pirates  would  be. 
Armed  neutrality  is  ineWectual  enough  at  best;  in  such 
circumstances  and  in  the  face  of  such  pretensions  it  is 
worse  than  ineffectual :  it  is  likely  only  to  produce  what 
it  was  meant  to  prevent;  it  is  practically  certain  to  draw 
us  into  the  war  without  either  the  rights  or  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  belligerents.  There  is  one  choice  w'c  cannot 
make,  we  are  incapable  of  making:  we  will  not  choose 
the  path  of  submission  and  suffer  the  most  sacretl  rights 
of  our  Nation  and  our  people  to  be  ignoreil  or  violated. 
'The  wi’ongs  against  which  we  now  array  ourselves  are 
no  conmuJii  wrongs;  tliey  cut  to  tlie  very  roots  of  human 
life. 

With  a  profound  sense  of  the  solemn  and  even  trag¬ 
ical  character  of  tlie  step  I  am  taking  and  of  the  grave 
responsibilities  which  it  involves,  but  in  unhesitating 
obedience  to  what  I  deem  my  constitutional  duty,  1 
advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent  course  of  the 
Imperial  (Jerman  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing  less 
than  war  against  the  government  and  people  of  the 
I’nited  States;  that  it  formally  accept  the  status  of  bel¬ 
ligerent  which  has  thus  been  thrust  upon  it;  and  that  it 
take  immediate  steps  not  only  to  put  the  country  in  a 
more  tiiorough  state  of  defense  but  also  to  exert  all  its 
power  aiul  employ  all  its  resources  to  bring  the  Ctovern- 
ment  of  the  German  Mmpire  to  terms  and  end  the  war. 

What  this  will  involve  is  clear.  It  will  involve  the 
utmost  practicable  cooperation  in  counsel  and  action 
with  the  governments  now  at  war  with  Germany,  and, 
as  incident  to  that,  the  extension  to  those  governments 
of  the  most  liberal  financial  credits,  in  order  that  our 
resources  may  so  far  as  possible  be  added  to  theirs.  It 
will  involve  the  organization  and  mobilization  of  all  the 
material  resources  of  tlie  country  to  supply  the  materials 
of  war  and  serve  the  incidental  needs  of  the  Nation  in 
the  most  abundant  and  yet  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  way  possible.  It  will  involve  the  immediate  full 
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equipment  of  the  navy  in  all  res|H‘Cts  hut  particularly 
supplying  it  with  the  best  means  nt'  ciealinp;  with  t 
enemy’s  submarines.  It  will  involve  the  immediate  ad 
tion  to  the  anneii  forces  of  the  I  'niteti  States  alrea 
providetl  f’or  by  law  in  case  of  war  at  least  five  lumdr 
thousand  men,  who  shouKl,  in  my  opinion,  be  chos 
upon  the  principle  of  universal  liability  to  service,  a 
also  the  authorization  of  suhsequent  aiblitional  inci 
ments  of  equal  force  so  soon  as  they  may  be  neeiled  ai 
can  be  handled  in  training.  It  will  involve  also, 
cour.se,  the  granting  of  adequate  credits  to  the  (Jover 
ment,  sustained,  I  hope,  so  far  as  they  can  equitably 
sustained  by  the  present  generation,  hy  well  concei\( 
taxation. 

I  say  sustained  so  far  as  may  he  eiiuitable  by  taxatb 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  he  most  unwise 
base  the  credits  which  will  now  be  necessary  entirely  < 
money  borrowed.  It  is  our  duty,  I  most  respectful 
urge,  to  protect  our  people  so  far  as  we  may  again 
the  very  serious  hartlsliips  and  evils  which  would  1 
likely  to  arise  out  of  the  inflation  which  woulil  he  pr 
duced  by  vast  loans. 

In  carrying  out  the  measures  liy  which  these  thin) 
are  to  be  accomplished  we  should  keep  constantly 
mind  the  wisdom  <d'  interfering  as  little  a.s  possible  , 
our  own  preparation  and  in  the  equipment  of  our  ow 
military  forces  with  the  duty, — for  it  will  heaverypra 
tical  duty, — of  supplying  the  nations  already  .at  war  wit 
(lennany  with  the  materials  which  they  can  obtain  on! 
from  us  or  by  our  assistance.  'Fliey  are  in  the  Kelii  an 
we  should  help  them  in  every  way  to  be  effective  then 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  through  the  se' 
oral  executive  departments  of  the  (Sovernment,  for  tli 
consiiieration  of  your  committees,  measures  for  the  ai 
complishment  of  the  several  objects  I  have  mcntionei 
1  hope  that  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  deal  with  ther 
as  having  been  framed  after  very  careful  thought  by  th 
branch  of  the  Cjovernrnent  upon  which  the  responsibilit 
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of  conducting  the  wac  and  safeguarding  tlie  Nation  will 
most  directly  lall. 

While  we  do  these  things,  these  deeply  momentous 
things,  let  us  he  very  clear,  and  make  very  clear  to  all 
the  world  what  our  motives  and  our  objects  arc.  My 
own  thought  has  not  been  ilrivon  frona  its  habitual  and 
normal  course  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the  last  two 
months,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  thought  of  tlic 
Nation  has  been  altcreil  or  clouded  by  them.  I  have 
exactly  the  same  things  in  mind  now  that  I  had  in  niind 
when  1  addresscal  the  Senate  on  the  twenty-second  of 
January  last:  the  same  that  I  had  in  mind  when  1  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Congress  on  tlic  third  of  Ectu’uary  and  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  Eebruary.  Our  object  now,  as  then, 
is  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and  justice  in  the 
life  of  the  world  as  against  selfish  and  autocratic  power 
and  to  set  up  amongst  the  really  free  and  self-governed 
peoples  of  the  world  such  a  concert  of  purpose  and  of 
action  as  will  henceforth  insure  the  observance  of  those 
principles.  Neutrality  is  no  longer  feasible  or  desirable 
where  the  peace  of  the  world  is  involved  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  its  peoples,  and  the  menace  to  that  peace  and 
freedom  lies  in  the  existence  of  autocratic  governments 
backed  by  organized  force  winch  is  controlled  W'holly 
by  their  will,  not  by  the  will  of  their  people.  We  have 
seen  the  last  of  neutrality  in  such  circumstances.  We 
arc  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  in  which  it  will  be  insisted 
that  the  same  standards  of  conduct  and  of  responsibility 
for  wrong  done  shall  be  observed  among  nations  and 
their  governments  that  arc  observed  among  the  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens  of  civilized  states. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We 
have  no  feeling  towards  them  but  one  of  sympathy  and 
friendship.  It  was  not  upon  their  impulse  that  their 
government  acted  in  entering  this  war.  It  was  not  with 
their  previous  knowledge  or  approval.  It  was  a  war 
determined  upon  as  wars  used  to  be  determined  upon  in 
the  old,  unhappy  days  when  peoples  were  nowhere  con- 


Milted  by  their  rulers  aiui  wars  were  provoked  : 
waged  in  t!ic  interest  of  dynasties  or  of  little  groi 
of  ambitious  men  who  were  accustomed  to  use  th 
fellow  men  as  pawns  anti  tools.  Self-governeil  natii 
do  not  fill  their  neighbor  states  with  spies  or  set 
course  of  intrigue  to  bring  about  some  critical  post' 
of  affairs  which  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  str 
and  make  conquest.  Such  designs  can  be  succcssfi 
worked  out  only  unticr  cover  anti  where  no  one  has 
right  to  ask  questions.  Cunningly  contriveti  plans 
deception  or  aggression,  carried,  it  may  be,  from  gene 
tion  to  generation,  can  be  worketl  out  ami  kept  fr 
the  liglit  only  within  the  privacy  of  courts  or  behind 
carefully  guardctl  confidences  t)f  a  narrow  anti  privilej 
class.  They  are  happily  impossible  where  public  <»pin 
commands  and  insists  upon  full  information  concern 
all  the  nation’s  affairs. 

A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  maintaii 
except  by  a  partnership  of  democratic  nations.  No  ai 
cratic  government  could  be  trustctl  to  keep  faith  wit 
it  or  observe  its  covenants.  It  must  be  a  league 
honor,  a  partnership  of  opinion.  Intrigue  would 
its  vitals  away;  the  plottings  (»f  inner  circles  who  co 
plan  what  they  would  and  render  account  to  no  ( 
would  be  a  corruption  seated  at  its  very  heart.  (1 
free  peoples  can  hold  their  purjmsc  and  their  ho 
steady  to  a  common  end  and  prefer  the  interests  {»f  ni 
kind  to  any  narrow  interest  of  tlicir  own. 

Docs  not  every  American  feel  that  assurance  has  b 
added  to  our  hope  for  the  future  peace  of  the  worlti 
the  wonderful  and  heartening  things  that  have  b 
happening  within  the  last  few  weeks  in  Russia?  Rui 
was  known  by  those  wito  knew  it  best  to  have  b 
always  in  fact  democratic  at  heart,  in  all  the  vital  ha 
of  her  thought,  in  all  the  intimate  relationships  of 
people  that  spoke  their  natural  instinct,  their  habii 
attitude  towards  life.  The  autocracy  that  crowned 
summit  of  her  political  structure,  long  as  it  had  st' 


arni  terrible  us  was  tlic  reality  of  its  power,  was  not  in 
fact  Russian  in  ori|L;in,  ebaracter,  or  purpose:  and  now 
it  has  been  shaken  oH  aiui  the  jureat,  generous  Russian 
people  have  been  added  in  all  their  naVvc  majesty  and 
mi^ht  to  the  forces  that  are  fij'bting  for  freedom  in  the 
world,  for  justice,  ami  for  peace.  Here  is  a  fit  partner 
for  a  I.eatJiue  of  1  lonor. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  served  to  convince  us  that 
the  Prussian  autocracy  was  not  and  could  never  be  our 
friend  is  that  from  the  very  outset  of  the  present  war  it 
has  filled  our  unsuspectintj  communities  and  even  our 
offices  <if  tto^ernmctit  with  spies  and  set  criminal  in¬ 
trigues  everywhere  afotU  ajjainst  <»ur  naticmal  unity  of 
counsel,  our  peace  within  and  without,  our  industries 
and  our  cotmnercc.  Indeed,  it  is  now  evident  that  its 
spies  were  here  even  before  the  war  began;  and  it  is 
unhappily  not  a  matter  of  conjecture  but  a  fact  proved 
in  our  courts  of  justice  that  the  intrigues  which  have 
more  than  <*nce  come  perilously  near  to  disturbing  the 
peace  and  dislocating  the  industries  of  the  ctnmtry  have 
been  carried  on  at  tbc  instigation,  with  the  support,  uiui 
even  under  the  personal  direction  of  official  agents  of 
the  Imperial  (Jovernment  accredited  to  the  (iovcrnmciit 
<»f  the  I  hiitcd  States,  l  iven  in  cheeking  these  things  and 
trying  to  extirpate  them  wc  have  sought  to  put  tltc  most 
generous  intcrprctati<»n  possible  upon  them  because  wc 
knew  that  their  source  lay  not  in  any  hostile  feeling  or 
purpose  of  the  (ierman  people  towarils  us  (who  were 
no  doubt  as  ignorant  of  them  as  we  ourselves  were),  hut 
only  in  the  selfish  designs  of  a  (iovernment  that  <iid 
what  it  pleased  and  told  its  people  nothing.  But  they 
have  playet!  their  part  in  serving  to  convince  us  at  last 
that  that  (iovernment  entertains  no  real  friendship  for 
us  an<l  means  to  act  against  our  peace  and  security  at 
its  convenience.  That  it  means  to  stir  up  enemies 
against  us  at  our  very  doors  the  intercepted  note  to  the 
(ierman  Minister  at  Me\ic<t  City  is  eloquent  evidence. 

Wc  arc  accc|»titig  this  challenge  t)f  hostile  purpose 
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because  we  know  that  in  such  a  (iovcrnmcnt,  folloi 
such  methods,  wc  can  never  have  a  friend:  and  th; 
the  presence  of  its  organized  power,  always  lyin, 
wait  to  accomplish  we  know  not  what  purpose,  tl 
can  be  no  assured  security  for  the  democratic  (iov 
ments  of  the  world.  We  arc  now  about  to  accept  (i 
of  battle  with  this  natural  foe  to  liberty  and  shal 
necessary,  spend  the  whole  force  of  the  Nation  to  cl 
and  nullify  its  pretensions  and  its  power.  Wc  arc  g 
now  that  we  sec  the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false  pret< 
about  them,  to  Hght  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of 
world  and  for  the  liberation  of  its  peoples,  the  (Jen 
peoples  included;  for  the  rights  of  nations  great 
small  and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  chc 
their  way  of  life  and  of  obedience.  The  world  muai 
made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  he  plan 
upon  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty, 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conqu 
no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves, 
material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  fn 
make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rig 
of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  those  rig 
have  been  made  as  secure  as  the  faith  and  the  freed 
of  nations  can  make  them. 

Just  because  we  fight  without  rancor  and  without 
hsh  object,  seeking  nothing  for  ourselves  ^t  what 
shall  wish  to  share  with  all  free  peoples,  Wft^all,  1  f 
confident,  conduct  our  operations  as  belligerents  with< 
passion  and  ourselves  observe  with  proud  punctilio 
principles  of  right  and  of  fair  play  we  profess  to 
hghting  for. 

1  have  said  nothing  of  the  Governments  allied  w 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  because  they  hi 
not  made  war  upon  us  or  challenged  us  to  defend  t 
right  and  aur  honor.  The  Austro>Hungarian  Gove 
mmt  has,  indeed,  avowed  its  unqualified  indorsemi 
and  acceptance  of  the  reckless  and  lawless  submari 
warfare  adopted  now  without  disguise  by  the  Imper 
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German  Government,  and  it  has  therefore  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  Ciovernment  to  receive  Count  'I'amowski, 
the  Ambassiuior  recently  accredited  to  this  Government 
by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  of  Austria-Hun- 
pjary:  but  tliat  (Jovernment  has  not  actually  engaged  in 
warfare  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
seas,  and  I  take  the  liberty,  for  the  present  at  least, 
of  postponing  a  liiscussion  of  our  relations  with  the 
authorities  at  \  ienna.  We  enter  this  war  only  where 
we  are  clearly  forceii  into  it  because  there  arc  no  other 
means  of  defending  our  rights. 

It  will  be  all  the  easier  for  us  to  conduct  ourselves 
as  belligerents  in  a  high  spirit  of  right  and  fairness 
be  cause  we  act  without  animus,  not  in  enmity  towards  a 
people  or  with  the  desire  to  bring  any  injury  or  disad¬ 
vantage  upon  them,  but  only  in  armctl  opposition  to  an 
irresponsible  government  which  has  thrown  aside  all 
considerations  of  humanity  and  of  right  and  is  running 
amuck.  We  are,  let  me  say  again,  the  sincere  friends  of 
the  Cierman  people,  and  shall  desire  nothing  so  much 
as  the  early  reestablishment  of  intimate  relations  of 
mutual  advantage  between  us, — however  hard  it  may 
be  for  them,  for  the  time  being,  to  believe  that  this  is 
spoken  from  our  hearts.  We  have  borne  with  their 
present  Government  through  all  these  bitter  months  be¬ 
cause  of  that  friendship, — exercising  a  patience  and  for¬ 
bearance  which  w'ould  otherwise  have  been  impossible. 
We  shall,  liappily,  still  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
that  friendship  in  our  daily  attitude  and  actions  towards 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  of  German  birth  and 
native  sympathy  who  live  amongst  us  and  share  our  life, 
and  wc  shall  be  proud  to  prove  it  towards  all  wiio  are  in 
fact  loyal  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the  Government 
in  the  hour  of  test.  They  arc,  most  of  them,  as  true 
and  loyal  Americans  as  if  they  had  never  known  any 
other  fealty  or  allegiance.  They  will  be  prompt  to 
stand  with  us  in  rebuking  and  restraining  the  few  who 
may  he  of  a  different  mind  and  purpose.  If  there  should 
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be  disloyalty,  it  will  be  dealt  with  with  a  firm  hand  ol 
stern  repression;  but,  if  it  lifts  its  hcail  at  all,  it  will  lift 
it  only  here  and  there  and  without  countctiancc  except 
from  a  lawless  aiul  malip;nant  few. 

It  is  a  distressing;  and  oppressive  duty,  (icntlcmcn  of 
the  Congress,  which  i  have  performetl  in  thus  address¬ 
ing  you.  There  arc,  it  may  he.  many  months  of  fiery 
trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  If  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
lead  this  great  peaceful  peojile  into  war,  into  the  most 
terrible  and  di.sastrous  «»f  all  wars,  civili/ation  itself 
seeming  to  be  in  the  balance.  But  the  right  is  more 
precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things 
which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts, — for 
democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  author¬ 
ity  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  (iovernments,  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal 
dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples,  as 
shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  mtike 
the  world  itself  at  last  free.  I'o  such  a  task  we  can 
dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we 
are  and  everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those 
who  know  that  the  clay  has  come  when  America  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  gave  her  birth  and  h.ippiness  and  the  peace 
which  she  lias  treasured.  (lod  helping  her,  she  can  do 
no  other. 
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‘'I'NITHD  STATES  vSTATr'KKS  AT  LARGE/’  VOL.  40, 
PT,  2,  PP.  16501652. 

W1  flsRl^AS  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  authority 
vested  in  them  have  resolved,  by  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  bearing  date 
this  day  “That  the  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Imperial  German  Government  which 
has  .  .  .  been  thrust  upon  the  United  States  is  hereby 
formally  declared": 

Whereas  it  is  provided  by  Section  four  thousand 
and  sixty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  follows: 

Whenever  there  it  declared  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  nation  or  government,  or  any  invasion  or  predatory  in¬ 
cursion  is  perpetrated,  attempted,  or  threatened  against  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  by  any  foreign  nation  or  government,  and  the 
President  makes  public  proclamation  of  the  event,  all  natives,  citi¬ 
zens,  denizens,  or  subjects  of  the  hoatile  nation  or  government,  being 
males  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards,  who  shall  be  within 
the  United  States,  and  not  actually  naturalised,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
apprehended,  restrained,  secured,  and  removed,  as  alien  enemies. 
The  President  is  authoriaed,  in  any  such  event,  by  his  proclamation 
thereof,  or  other  public  act,  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be  observed,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  toward  the  aliens  who  become  so 
liable;  the  manner  and  degree  of  the  restraint  to  which  they  shall 
be  subject,  and  in  what  cases,  and  upon  what  security  their  resi¬ 
dence  shall  be  permitted,  and  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  those 
who,  not  being  permitted  to  reside  within  the  United  States,  refuse 
or  neglect  to  depart  therefrom;  and  to  establish  any  other  regu¬ 
lations  which  are  found  necessary  in  the  premises  and  for  the  public 
safety; 

Whereas,  by  Sections  four  thousand  and  sixty-eight, 
four  thousand  and  sixty-nine,  and  four  thousand  and 
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sc\cn(y,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  fiirtlur  provision 
iTiatle  relative  to  alien  enemies; 

Now,  THKKi'.idKi:,  1,  Wo<Hir<>w  Wilson,  Presid 
of  the  I’nitetl  States  of  America,  do  herel^y  prod; 
to  all  winnn  it  may  concern  that  a  state  of  \v:ir  c\i 
hetween  the  I'nited  States  am!  the  Imi'erial  t>ern 
(jovernment ;  and  I  do  .specially  direct  all  otHcers,  ci 
or  military,  of  the  i’nited  States  that  they  e\erc 
vijfilance  and  /eal  in  the  liisctnir^'e  of  the  duties  ii 
dent  to  such  a  state  of  war:  and  1  do,  more(n' 
earnestly  appeal  to  all  .\merlcan  citizens  that  they, 
loyal  devotion  to  their  country,  iletlieated  from 
foundation  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  i 
hold  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  ^ive  undiviiied  ;mil  w 
ing  support  to  those  measures  which  may  be  adopt 
by  the  constitutional  authorities  in  prosccutintf  the  vv 
to  a  successful  issue  anil  in  obtaining;  a  secure  and  ji 
peace ; 

And.  actiiiff  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authori 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  Stat 
and  the  said  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  < 
hereby  further  proclaim  and  direct  that  the  conduct 
be  observed  on  the  part  of  the  I  'nited  States  towan 
all  natives,  citizens,  tienizens,  or  subjects  <»f  (Jerman 
being  males  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  anti  upward 
who  shall  he  within  tlie  I’nitcti  States  and  m*t  actual 
naturalized,  who  for  the  purptise  of  this  prrwlainatic 
and  under  such  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ai 
termed  alien  enemies,  shall  be  as  follows; 

All  alien  enemies  are  enjoined  to  preserve  the  peat 
towards  the  I’nited  States  and  to.  refrain  from  critr 
against  the  public  safety,  and  from  violating  tltc  law 
of  the  Uniteti  States  anti  of  the  States  anti  'rerritorit 
thereof,  and  to  refrain  fn»m  actual  hostility  or  givin 
information,  aid,  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  th 
United  States,  and  to  comply  strictly  with  the  rcgul: 
tions  which  arc  hereby  or  which  may  be  from  time  t 
time  promulgated  by  the  President;  and  so  long  as  the 
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shall  c<iiuiiict  themselves  in  accordance  with  huv,  they 
shall  he  undisturbeil  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  their 
lives  and  occupations  anti  he  accorded  the  consideration 
due  to  all  peaceful  and  law-ahitlinjj;  persons,  except  so 
far  as  restrictions  may  he  necessary  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection  and  lor  the  safety  of  the  Lhiited  States;  and 
towards  such  alien  enemies  as  conduct  themselves  in 
accordance  with  la\v,  all  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States 
are  enjoined  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  treat  them 
with  ail  such  Iriendliness  as  may  he  compatihle  with 
loyalty  and  iillegiance  to  the  Lhiited  States. 

And  all  alien  enemies  who  fail  to  conduct  themselves 
as  so  enjoined,  in  addition  to  all  other  penalties  pre- 
striheil  !)y  law,  shall  he  liable  to  restraint,  or  to  gi\'e 
security,  or  to  remove  and  ilepart  from  the  I'niteil 
States  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Sections  four  thou¬ 
sand  and  sixty-nine  and  four  thousand  and  seventy  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  and  as  prescribed  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  duly  promul^jated  by  the  President: 

And  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  !n  me,  I  hereby 
deedare  aiul  establish  the  followinfj  rej^ulations,  which 
I  find  necessary  in  the  premises  and  for  the  public 
sa fety : 

( 1 )  All  alii-n  enemy  shall  not  have  in  his  possession,  at  any  time 
or  plate,  any  firearm,  weapon,  or  implement  of  war,  or  component 
part  thereof,  ammunition,  maxim  or  other  silencer,  homh  or  ex¬ 
plosive  or  materia!  useti  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives; 

(^)  All  alien  enemy  shall  not  have  in  his  possession  at  any  time  or 
place,  or  use  or  operate  any  aircraft  or  wireless  apparatus,  or  any 
form  of  siKiialinu  Jevlce,  or  any  form  of  cipher  code,  or  any  paper, 
iltK-umriit  or  hook  written  or  printed  in  cipher  or  in  which  there  may 
hr  invisible  writin;{. 

(.i)  All  property  found  In  the  possession  of  an  alien  enemy  in 
violation  tif  the  forcitoin);  re>;ulations  shall  hr  subject  to  seizure  by 
the  United  States; 

(4)  An  alien  enemy  shall  not  approach  or  he  found  within  one- 
half  of  a^mile  of  any  hedrral  or  State  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  aircraft 
station,  (loveriiment  or  naval  vessel,  navy  yard,  factory,  or  workshop 
for  the  manufacture  of  mimitions  of  war  or  of  any  products  for  the 
use  of  the  .^rmy  or  Navy: 
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(5)  All  {ilit'Ji  fiii'Hiv  nut  uiitf,  piiiit.  ur  lUjMMi  anv  ai 

01  tliriMts  tlu-  ( >uvi‘rntut‘nf  ut  t  ut  tlu*  t  nihal  St 

or  I'ithfr  hrancii  tiuTtnif,  iu  ajiaiiiNt  thr  ummsuu'n  *ii'  pulivv  ol 
l.’nit<*d  States,  ur  a;4ainst  the  peTNun  or  j»tu(>etty  of  any  ihtsu 
the  military,  naval,  or  civil  set  vice  of  the  l'nitr<i  Statr*>,  ut  of 
Stares  or  'IVrritories,  or  of  tlie  District  of  Chilutnhia,  or  of 
municipal  mn’crnments  therein; 

(6)  An  alien  enemy  shall  n(*t  cttmmif  or  ahet  any  hostile 
a'/ainst  the  I  nited  States,  or  pvr  infi>rmallon,  aitl,  tir  comfor 
its  enemies; 

(7)  An  alien  enemy  shall  mit  resi4e  hi  ctr  continue  to  rrsiilt 
to  remain  in,  or  enter  any  locality  v\  hicJi  the  Presiilent  may  f 
rime  to  time  designate  by  K\ecii(lve  OrdiT  as  a  prohibited  : 
in  which  residence  by  an  alien  enemy  sliall  he  fomid  l>y  him 
constitute  a  danjier  to  the  public  peace  ;ind  safety  of  the  I  n 
States,  except  by  permit  from  the  President  and  except  under  s 
limitations  or  restrictions  as  tite  President  may  prescribe; 

(8)  An  alien  enemy  whom  the  Piesideiit  shall  have  reasiim 
cause  to  believe  to  be  aiding  or  about  to  aid  the  eiiemv,  or  to  lir 
larj'e  to  the  danjier  of  thr  public  peace  or  safety  of  the  I'ni 
States,  or  to  have  violated  or  to  hr  about  to  \iidafe  any  of  th 
reitulations.  shall  remove  to  anv  locaritin  de^iiinati'd  liy  the  PresiJ 
iiy  Kxecutive  Order,  and  sfiall  imt  remove  therefrom  witlunU 
permit,  or  shall  depart  from  the  I  nlted  States  if  so  remnred 
the  President ; 

(9)  No  alien  enemy  shall  depart  from  the  Doited  States  omit 
shall  have  received  such  permit  as  the  President  sliall  presi  rihe, 
except  under  order  of  a  court,  )udue,  or  justice,  under  Sectii 
40f>9  and  4070  of  the  Revised  St.ilules; 

(10)  No  alien  enemy  shall  land  in  or  enter  the  DniteJ  Slat 
except  under  such  restrictuins  and  at  such  places  :is  the  Preside 
may  prescrll>e ; 

(ri)  If  necessary  to  prevent  violations  of  these  re^utatiofH.  j 
alien  enemies  will  l>e  oblijtrd  to  reKisler ; 

(u)  An  alien  enemy  whom  there  may  lie  rrasonahle  cause 
helieve  to  he  aidinj'  or  about  to  aid  the  enemy,  or  who  may  Hr 
larj^e  to  the  danger  of  the  public  peace  or  safety,  or  who  vlolal 
or  attempts  to  violate,  or  of  whom  there  is  rrasonahle  ground 
believe  that  he  is  about  to  violate,  any  re^'iilutlon  duly  promtilj^atc 
by  the  President,  or  any  criminal  I.aw'  of  the  United  States,  or  of  tl 
States  or  Territories  thereof,  will  he  subject  to  summary  arrest  I 
the  United  States  Marshal,  or  his  deputy,  or  such  other  officer  as  tl 
President  shall  designate,  and  to  confinement  in  such  penitentiar 
prison,  jail,  military  camp,  or  other  place  of  detention  ns  may  I 
directed  by  the  President. 
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This  proclamation  atul  the  rcj'iilatioiis  herein  con¬ 
tained  shall  extend  atul  apply  to  all  land  and  water, 
continental  or  insular,  in  any  way  within  the  jurisdiction 
c.f  the  United  States. 


“THE  SUPREME  TEST  OF  TIIE  NATION 
HAS  COME” 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PEOPLE,  APRIL  l6,  1917.  FROV 
OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN  MR.  WIL 

son’s  files. 

My  fellow  countrymI'.N: 

The  entrance  of  our  own  beloved  country  int( 
the  grim  and  terrible  war  for  democracy  and  humai 
rights  which  has  shaken  the  world  creates  so  man; 
problems  of  national  life  and  action  which  call  for  im 
mediate  consideration  and  settlement  that  I  hope  yo 
will  permit  me  to  address  to  you  a  few  words  of  earnes 
counsel  and  appeal  with  regard  to  them. 

We  are  rapidly  putting  our  navy  upon  an  effcctiv 
war  footing  and  are  about  to  create  and  equip  a  grea 
army,  but  these  are  the  simplest  parts  of  the  great  tas 
to  which  we  have  addressed  ourselves.  There  is  nc 
a  single  selfish  element,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  caus 
we  are  fighting  for.  We  are  fighting  for  what  we  bi 
lieve  and  wish  to  be  the  rights  of  mankind  and  for  th 
future  peace  and  security  of  the  world.  To  do  th 
great  thing  worthily  and  successfully  we  must  devo' 
ourselves  to  the  service  without  regard  to  profit  < 
material  advantage  and  with  an  energy  and  intelligcm 
that  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  enterprise  itself. 
must  realize  to  the  full  how  great  the  task  is  and  ho 
many  things,  how  many  kinds  and  elements  of  capaci 
and  service  and  self-sacrifice,  it  involves. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  we  must  do,  and  do  we 
besides  fighting, — the  things  without  which  mere  fig! 
ing  would  be  fruitless : 

We  must  supply  abundant  food  for  ourselves  and  f 
our  armies  and  our  seamen  not  only,  but  also  for  a  lar 
part  of  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  now  made  coi 
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moil  cause,  in  whose  support  and  by  wliosc  sides  wc 
shall  he  liji;hting; 

We  must  supply  ships  by  the  hundreds  out  of  our 
shipyards  to  carry  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  sub¬ 
marines  or  no  submarines,  what  will  every  day  be 
needed  there,  and  abundant  materials  out  of  our  lields 
and  our  mines  and  our  factories  with  which  not  only  to 
clothe  and  e(]uip  our  own  forces  on  land  and  sea,  but 
also  to  clothe  and  support  our  people  for  whom  the 
gallant  fellows  under  arms  can  no  longer  work,  to  help 
clothe  and  eijuip  tiie  armies  with  which  we  are  coiiperat- 
ing  in  Ifurope,  and  to  keep  the  looms  and  manufactories 
there  in  raw  material;  coal  to  keep  the  fires  going  in 
ships  at  sea  and  in  the  furnaces  of  hundreds  of  factories 
across  the  sea:  steel  out  of  which  to  make  arms  ami 
ammunition  both  here  and  there;  rails  tor  worn-out 
railways  back  of  the  fighting  fronts;  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  to  take  the  place  of  those  every  day  g<iing 
to  pieces:  mules,  horses,  cattle  for  labor  and  for  mili¬ 
tary  service;  everything  with  which  the  people  of  i*'.ng- 
land  and  I’rance  ami  Italy  and  Russia  have  usually 
supplied  themselves  but  cannot  now  afford  the  men,  the 
materials,  or  the  machinery  to  make. 

It  is  evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  our  indus¬ 
tries,  on  tile  farms,  in  the  shipyards,  in  the  mines,  in  the 
factories,  must  be  made  more  prolific  and  more  efficient 
than  ever,  and  that  they  must  be  more  economically 
managed  and  better  adapted  tt(  the  particular  require¬ 
ments  of  our  task  than  they  have  been;  and  what  1 
want  to  say  is  that  the  men  and  the  women  who  devote 
their  thought  and  their  energy  to  these  things  will  be 
serving  the  country  and  conducting  the  fight  for  peace 
and  freedom  just  as  truly  and  just  as  effectively  as  the 
men  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  trenches.  The  industrial 
forces  of  the  country,  men  and  women  alike,  will  be  a 
great  national,  a  great  international,  Service  Army, — a 
notable  arul  honored  host  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  the  efficient  friends  and  saviors 
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of  free  men  everywhere,  f'liousaiuls,  nay  luimireds 
thousands,  of  men  otherwise  liable  to  military  scr\ 
will  of  ri^ht  and  of  necessity  be  excused  from  that  se 
ice  and  assij'ticd  to  the  fundamental,  sustaininj;;  work 
the  fields  anti  factories  aiul  mines,  aiul  they  will  be 
much  part  of  the  j^reat  patriotic  fttrees  of  the  Nati 
as  the  men  untier  fire. 

I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  adtlressint'  this  wt 
to  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  to  all  who  work 
the  farms;  'I’lic  supreme  neetl  <»f  our  own  Nation  a 
of  the  nations  with  which  we  are  cotiperatinj'  is 
abundance  of  supplies,  anti  especially  of  ftmdstuffs.  1' 
importance  of  an  adetjuatc  fotni  sup[dy,  especially  f 
the  present  year,  is  superlative.  Witlmut  abuiula 
food,  alike  for  the  armies  anti  the  peoples  n<»w  at  w; 
the  whole  ^rcat  enterprise  iiptui  whicli  we  have  ci 
barketi  will  break  down  and  fail.  The  wtirltl’s  fo< 
reserves  arc  low.  Nt>t  only  tiurin}?  the  present  cmc 
f^ency  but  for  some  time  after  peace  sh.ill  liavc  con 
botli  our  own  people  and  a  larpc  prtipttrtion  of  the  pc 
pie  of  Durope  must  rely  upon  the  harvests  iti  .\mcric 

I'pon  the  farmers  of  this  country,  therefore,  in  lar> 
measure  rests  the  fate  of  the  war  aiul  the  fate  of  tl 
nations.  May  the  Nation  not  count  upon  tltcm  t 
omit  no  step  that  will  increase  the  production  of  the 
land  or  that  will  brinfj  about  the  most  effectual  cobperi 
tion  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  products?  I'li 
time  is  short.  It  is  of  the  most  imperative  importaiu 
that  cvcrythiiiR  possible  be  done  and  done  inimcdiatel 
to  make  sure  of  large  harvests.  I  call  upon  young  me 
and  old  alike  and  upon  the  able-bodied  boys  of  the  Ian 
to  accept  and  act  upon  this  duty — to  turn  in  hosts  t 
the  farms  and  make  certain  that  no  pains  and  no  labo 
is  lacking  in  this  great  matter, 

I  particularly  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  ti 
plant  abundant  foodstuffs  as  well  as  cotton,  f'hey  cai 
show  thi.'ir  patriotism  in  no  better  or  more  convincinf 
way  than  by  resisting  the  great  temptation  of  (he  pres 
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ent  price  of  cotton  and  helping,  helping  upon  a  great 
scale,  to  feed  the  Nation  and  the  peoples  everywhere 
who  are  fighting  for  their  liberties  and  for  our  own. 
The  variety  of  their  crops  will  he  the  visible  measure 
of  their  comprehension  of  their  national  duty. 

'I'he  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ciov- 
crninents  of  the  several  States  stand  ready  to  cooperate. 
They  will  ilo  everything  possible  to  assist  farmers  in 
securing  an  adequate  supply  of  seed,  an  adequate  force 
of  laborers  when  they  arc  most  needed,  at  harvest-time, 
and  the  meins  of  expediting  shipments  of  fertilizers 
ami  farm  machinery,  as  well  as  of  the  crops  themselves 
when  harvested,  'f'hc  course  of  trade  shall  he  as  un¬ 
hampered  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  and  there  shall  be 
no  unwarranted  manipulation  of  the  Nation's  foo<l 
supply  by  those  who  hamile  it  on  its  way  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  his  is  our  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
efficiency  of  a  great  Democracy  and  wc  shall  not  fall 
short  of  it ! 

This  let  me  say  to  the  middlemen  of  every  sort, 
whether  they  are  handling  our  foodstuffs  or  our  raw 
materials  of  manufacture  or  the  products  of  our  mills 
and  factories:  'I'hc  eyes  of  the  country  will  be  especially 
upon  you.  'Phis  is  your  opportunity  for  signal  service, 
efficient  and  tiisintercsted.  f  he  country  expects  you, 
as  it  expects  all  others,  to  forcg(*  unu.sual  pr<ffits,  to 
organize  and  expedite  shipments  of  supplies  of  every 
kind,  but  especially  of  food,  with  an  eye  to  the  service 
you  arc  rendering  and  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  enlist 
in  the  ranks,  for  their  people,  not  for  themselves.  I 
shall  confidently  expect  you  to  deserve  and  win  the 
confidence  of  people  of  every  sort  and  station. 

To  the  men  who  run  the  railways  of  the  country, 
whether  they  be  managers  or  operative  employees,  let 
me  say  that  the  railways  are  the  arteries  of  the  Nation’s 
life  and  that  upon  them  rests  the  immense  responsibility 
of  seeing  t<i  it  that  those  arteries  suffer  no  obstruction 
of  any  kind,  no  inefficiency  or  slackened  power.  To  the 
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merchant  let  me  suf'tiest  the  motto,  “Simd!  profits  ai 
quick  scr%'icc";  aiui  to  the  shiplniiider  the  tliou^ht  th 
the  life  of  the  war  ciepeiuis  upon  him.  "The  food  ai 
the  war  supplies  must  he  carried  across  the  seas  i 
matter  how  many  ships  are  sent  to  the  Imttom.  'FI 
places  of  those  that  ^o  down  must  he  supplieil  ai 
supplied  at  once.  'Fo  the  miner  let  me  say  that  1 
stands  where  the  farmer  does:  tiie  w<trk  of  the  wor 
waits  on  him.  If  he  slackens  or  fails,  armies  and  state 
men  arc  helpless.  I  le  also  is  enlisted  in  the  p;re, 
Service  Army.  Fhe  manufacturer  <l(»es  not  need  to  1 
toUi,  I  Impe,  that  tlic  Nation  looks  to  him  to  speed  at 
perfect  every  process:  aiul  1  want  oidy  to  remind  h 
employees  that  their  service  is  absolutely  iniiis[>cnsab 
and  is  counted  on  by  every  man  who  loves  the  counti 
and  its  liberties. 

Let  me  sugjjest,  also,  that  every  one  who  creates  < 
cultivates  a  garden  helps,  and  helps  greatly,  t<i  soh 
the  problem  of  the  feeding  of  the  nations:  and  th; 
every  housewife  who  practices  strict  economy  jnits  he 
self  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve  the  Nation.  'Fhis 
the  time  for  America  to  correct  her  unpardonable  fan 
of  wastefulness  ami  extravagance,  i.et  every  tnan  an 
every  woman  assume  the  duty  of  careful,  provident  us 
and  expemliture  as  a  public  iluty,  as  a  liictatc  jif  patrio 
ism  which  no  one  can  miw  expect  ever  to  he  excused  o 
forgiven  for  ignoring. 

In  the  hope  that  this  statement  of  the  needs  of  th 
Nation  and  of  the  world  in  tliis  hour  of  supreme  crisi 
may  stimulate  those  to  whinn  it  comes  and  remind  ai 
who  need  reminder  of  the  solemn  duties  of  a  time  sue 
as  the  world  has  never  seen  before,  I  beg  that  ai 
editors  and  publishers  everywhere  will  give  as  pronf 
nent  publication  and  as  wide  circulation  as  possible  t 
this  appeal.  1  venture  to  suggest,  also,  to  all  adver 
tising  agencies  that  they  would  perhaps  rcnilcr  a  ver 
substantial  and  timely  service  to  the  country  if  the; 
would  give  it  widespread  repetition.  And  1  hope  tha 
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clergymen  will  not  think  the  theme  of  it  an  unworthy 
or  inappropriate  subject  of  comment  ami  homily  from 
their  pulpits. 

1  he  supreme  test  ot  the  Nation  has  come.  We  must 
all  speak,  act,  ami  serve  together! 


WELCOME  TO  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
STATE  COUNCILS  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  MAY  2,  I917.  FROM 
“official  BULLETIN,”  NO.  I. 

Mr.  secretary  (secretary  of  war) 

AND  GENTLEMEN: 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  and  very  glad  to  see  you  on  such  an  errand.  I 
have  no  homily  to  deliver  to  you,  because  I  know  you 
are  as  intensely  interested  as  I  am  in  drawing  all  of  our 
efforts  and  energies  together  in  a  common  action.  My 
function  has  not  of  recent  days  been  to  give  advice  but 
to  get  things  coordinated  so  that  there  will  not  be  any, 
or  at  any  rate  too  much,  lost  motion,  and  in  order  that 
things  should  not  be  done  twice  by  different  bodies  or 
done  in  conflict. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  particularly  welcome  a 
conference  such  as  this  you  are  holding  to-day  and  to¬ 
morrow — the  conference  which  will  acquaint  you  with 
exactly  the  task  as  it  is  conceived  here  in  Washington 
and  with  the  ways  in  which  cooperation  can  be  best 
organized.  For,  after  all,  the  task  is  comparatively 
simple.  The  means  of  accomplishing  the  task  are  very 
complicated,  because  we  must  draw  many  pieces  of 
machinery  together  and  we  must  see  that  they  act  not 
only  to  a  common  object  but  at  the  same  time  and  in  a 
common  spirit.  My  function,  therefore,  to-day  is  the 
very  pleasant  function  of  saying  how  much  obliged  to 
yoiM  am  for  having  come  here  and  associated  yourself 
with  us  in  the  great  task  of  making  good  what  the 
Nation  has  promised  to  do — go  to  the  defense  and 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  people  everywhere  to  live 
as  they  have  a  right  to  live  under  the  very  principles 
of  our  Nation, 
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It  is  a  thing  one  does  not  dare  to  talk  about  because 
a  certain  passion  comes  into  one’s  thought  and  one’s 
feeling  as  one  tiiinks  of  the  nature  of  tlie  tusk,  the 
ideal  nature  of  it,  of  the  opportunity  that  America  has 
now  to  show  to  all  the  world  what  it  means  to  have 
been  a  democracy  for  145  years  and  to  mean  every 
bit  of  the  creed  which  we  have  so  long  professed.  And 
in  this  thing  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  act  and  delightful 
to  cooperate. 

I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your  courtesy  in 
coming  here. 


CREATING  A  RED  CROSS  WAR  COUNCIL 


LETTliR  TO  MR.  EI.IOT  \VAt>S\VORlT£,  \'1CE-CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  RKD  OROSS  !■  .KKC’CTl VK  OOMMIITKE,  MAY  lO, 
1917.  FROM  ORIOINAE  OOFV  IN'  MR.  WII.SON’s 
FI  l.ES. 

My  Dl-.AR  MR.  WADSWOR'I'M:  ^ 

'File  .Xnicricaii  National  Rctl  Cross  must  now 
carry  on  the  purposes  of  its  orfiani/ution  uiulcr  the 
stress  of  the  p[reat  war  in  which  our  Nation  is  now 
involved,  with  the  fullest  recofjnilion  of  its  obligations 
under  its  federal  charter  and  the  'I'reaty  of  Geneva, 
d'o  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  an  immeiliate  develop¬ 
ment  and  reinforcement  of  Reil  Cross  organization 
should  be  effected  in  order  to  enable  it  to  respond  ade¬ 
quately  to  the  great  needs  which  will  arise  in  our  own 
country  and  tho.se  which  already  exist  abroad. 

After  consideration  of  the  situation  with  the  active 
officers  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  I'.xecutive  Committee  I,  theref<ire,  hereby 
create  a  Red  Cross  War  Council  of  seven  members, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  the  Chairman  anil  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  serve  for  the  period  of 
the  war.  'Fhe  War  Council  thus  created  is  to  deal 
with  especial  emergencies  arising  from  the  present  war 
crisis  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wii.son. 
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RED  CROSS  WAR  COUNCIL 


l.KTTKR  TO  MR.  HKNRY  P.  DAVISON,  MAY  10,  19 1 7- 

^‘KOM  ORIOINAl.  COPY  IN  MR.  WII.SON’s  PILES. 

My  DEAR  MR.  DAVISON: 

After  consultation  with  my  active  associates  in 
the  .American  Red  Cross,  it  has  been  thought  wise  to 
create  a  Red  Cross  War  Council  of  seven  members, 
including  the  chairman  and  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  I  have  to-day  created  the  council. 
This  letter  is  to  ask  you  to  accept  the  chairmanship,  a 
patriotic  service  which  I  trust  it  will  be  possible  for  you 
to  perform. 

'I'he  close  cooperation  between  the  .American  Na¬ 
tional  Red  Cross  and  the  military  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  already  suggested  new  avenues  of  help- 
fulne.ss  in  the  immediate  business  of  our  organization 
for  war,  but  the  present  crisis  is  larger  than  that  and 
there  arc  unlimited  opportunities  of  broad  humanitarian 
service  in  view  for  the  American  National  Red  Cross. 
Battlefield  relief  will  be  affected  through  Red  Cross 
agencies  operating  under  the  supervision  of  the  War 
Department,  but  civilian  relief  will  present  a  field  of 
increasing  opportunity  in  which  the  Red  Cross  organi¬ 
zation  is  especially  adapted  to  serve,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  our  people  will  realize  that  there  is  probably  no 
other  agency  with  which  they  can  associate  themselves 
which  can  respond  so  effectively  and  universally  to  allay 
suffering  and  relieve  distress. 

Cordially  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


Nl'MDS  OF  'I'lIE  RI'D  CROSS 

■ADDRKSS  AT  Tin-l  Or.DU'ATION  OF  THK  RK!)  CROSS  m'H.n- 
IN'O,  MAY  12,  FROM  “oFFICIAI,  UC  l.I.F.l'INf,” 

NO.  4. 

IT  GI\’F’S  me  ;i  very  deep  gratification  as  the  titular 
head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  accept  in  the 
name  of  that  association  this  significant  and  beautiful 
gift,  the  gift  of  the  Government  and  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  conceived  tlieir  duty  in  a  noble  spirit 
and  upon  a  great  scale.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  building  to  which  the  Secretary’  alluded 
sugge.sts  something  very  significant. 

'fhcre  are  few  buildings  in  Washington  more  simple 
in  their  lines  and  in  their  ornamentation  than  the  beauti¬ 
ful  building  we  are  dedicating  this  evening.  It  breathes 
a  spirit  of'modesty  and  seems  to  adorn  duty  with  its 
proper  garment  of  beauty.  It  is  significant  that  it  should 
be  iledicated  to  women  wli(»  served  to  alleviate  suHering 
and  comfort  those  who  were  in  need  during  our  Civil 
War,  because  their  tiioughtful,  disinterested,  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  devotion  is  the  spirit  which  should  always  illus¬ 
trate  the  services  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Red  Cross  needs  at  this  time  more  than  ever  it 
needed  before  the  comprehending  support  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  all  the  facilities  which  could  be  placed 
at  its  disposal  to  perform  its  duties  adequately  and 
efficiently.  I  believe  that  the  American  people  perhaps 
hardly  yet  reali/.e  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  that  are 
before  them.  We  thought  the  scale  of  our  Civil  War 
was  unprecedented,  but  in  comparison  with  the  struggle 
into  which  we  have  now  entered  the  Civil  War  seems 
almost  insignificant  in  its  proportions  and  in  its  expendi¬ 
ture  of  treasure  and  of  blood.  And,  therefore,  it  is  a 

*  Secretary  of  War,  Mr,  Baker. 
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matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  at 
the  outset  see  to  it  that  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
equipped  and  prepared  for  the  things  that  lie  before  it. 

It  will  be  our  instrument  to  do  the  works  of  allevia¬ 
tion  and  mercy  which  will  attend  this  struggle.  Of 
course,  the  scale  upon  which  it  shall  act  will  be  greater 
than  the  scale  of  any  other  duty  that  it  has  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  perform.  It  is  in  recognition  of  that  fact 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  has  just  added  to  its  or¬ 
ganization  a  small  body  of  men  whom  it  has  chosen  to 
call  its  war  council — not  because  they  are  to  counsel 
war,  but  because  they  are  to  serve  in  this  special  war 
those  purposes  of  counsel  which  have  become  so  impera¬ 
tively  necessary. 

Tiieir  first  duty  will  be  to  raise  a  great  fund  out  of 
which  to  draw  the  resources  for  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  respond  to  their 
call  for  funds,  because  the  heart  of  this  country  is  in 
this  war,  and  if  the  heart  of  the  country  is  in  the  war, 
its  heart  will  express  itself  in  the  gifts  that  will  be 
poured  out  for  these  humane  purposes.  I  say  theiieart 
of  the  country  is  in  this  war  because  it  would  not  have 
gone  into  it  if  its  heart  had  not  been  prepared  for  it. 
It  would  not  have  gone  into  it  if  it  had  not  first  believed 
that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  express  the  character 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  gone  in  with  no  special 
grievance  of  our  own,  because  we  have  always  said  that 
we  were  the  friends  and  servants  of  mankind. 

We  look  for  no  profit.  We  look  for  no  advantage. 
We  will  accept  no  advantage  out  of  this  war.  We  go 
because  we  believe  that  the  very  principles  upon  which 
the  American  Republic  was  founded  are  now  at  stake 
and  must  be  vindicated. 

In  such  a  contest,  therefore,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
respond  to  the  call  for  service  that  comes  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  particular  organization.  And 
I  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  say  this:  There  will 
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be  many  expressions  of  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
mercy  and  piiilanthropy,  ami  I  think  that  it  is  very 
necessary  that  we  should  not  disperse  our  activities  in 
those  lines  too  much;  that  we  should  keep  constantly 
in  view  the  desire  to  have  the  utmost  concentration  and 
efficiency  of  effort,  and  I  hope  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  philanthropic  activities  of  this  war  may  he  exer¬ 
cised  if  not  throuji;h  the  Red  Cross,  then  through  some 
already-constituted  and  experienced  organization. 

This  is  no  war  for  amateurs.  I’his  is  no  war  for 
mere  spontaneous  impulse.  It  means  ^rim  business  on 
every  side  of  it,  ami  it  is  the  mere  counsel  of  prudence 
that  in  our  philanthropy  as  well  as  in  our  fighting  we 
should  act  through  the  instrumentalities  already  pre¬ 
pared  to  our  hand  and  alre:xdy  experienced  in  the  tasks 
which  arc  going  to  be  assigned  to  them.  This  should 
be  merely  the  expression  of  the  practical  genius  of 
America  itself,  and  I  believe  that  the  practical  genius 
of  America  will  dictate  that  the  efforts  in  this  war  in 
this  particular  field  should  be  concentrated  in  experi¬ 
enced  hands  as  our  efforts  in  other  fields  will  be. 

There  is  another  thing  that  is  significant  and  delight¬ 
ful  to  my  thought  about  the  fact  that  this  building 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  women  both 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South.  It  is  a  sort  of  land¬ 
mark  of  the  unity  to  which  the  people  have  been 
brought  so  far  as  any  old  question  which  tore  our 
hearts  in  days  gone  by  is  concerned ;  and  I  pray  God 
that  the  outcome  of  this  struggle  may  be  that  every 
other  element  of  difference  amongst  us  will  be  obliter¬ 
ated  and  that  some  day  historians  will  remember  these 
momentous  years  as  the  years  which  made  a  single 
people  out  of  the  great  body  of  those  who  cal!  them¬ 
selves  Americans.  The  evidences  arc  already  many  that 
this  is  happening.  The  divisions  which  were  predicted 
have  not  occurred  and  will  not  occur.  The  spirit  of  this 
people  is  already  united,  and  when  effort  and  suffering 
and  sacrifice  have  completed  the  union,  men  will  no 
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longer  speak  of  any  lines  either  of  race  or  association 
cutting  athwart  the  great  body  of  this  Nation.  So  that 
I  feel  that  we  are  now  beginning  the  processes  which 
will  some  day  require  another  beautiful  memorial 
erected  to  those  whose  hearts  uniting  united  America. 


‘'SPONTANEOUS  COOi'iCKATION  OF  M1-:N 
FROM  ALL  WALKS  OF  LIFE’’ 


AI>I>RICSS  TO  TIIR  LABOR  COMMITTEE  OK  THE  COI  NCTL 
OK  NATIONAL  OEKKNSE,  MAY  IS,  IOI7.  EROM 
"OKITC’IAL  Bri.LE'nS’,"  NO.  5- 

Mr.  (JOMiM-.RS  ANi)  LAOll'.S  AN!)  (iEN  TLlv 
MEN: 

This  is  a  most  welcome  visit  because  it  makes  a  most 
weicomc  tiiinji,  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  men 
from  all  walks  of  life  interested  to  sec  that  we  do  not 
forget  any  of  the  principles  of  <Jiir  lives  in  meeting  tlie 
great  emergency  that  has  come  upon  us. 

Mr.  (iompers  has  expressed  already  one  of  the  things 
that  have  been  very  much  in  my  mind  of  late.  I  have 
been  very  much  alarmed  at  one  or  two  things  that  have 
happened:  at  the  apparent  inclination  of  the  legislatures 
of  one  or  two  of  our  States  to  set  aside  even  tempo¬ 
rarily  the  laws  whicii  have  safeguarded  the  standards  of 
labor  ami  of  life.  I  think  nothing  would  be  more  de¬ 
plorable  than  that.  We  are  trying  to  fight  in  a  cause 
which  means  the  lifting  of  the  standards  of  life,  and  we 
can  light  in  that  cause  best  by  voluntary  cooperation.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  any  body  of  men  representing  labor 
in  this  country,  speaking  for  their  fellows,  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  this  contest  to  a  successful  issue,  and  in  that  confi¬ 
dence  I  feel  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  if  we  deprived 
men  and  women  of  such  a  spirit  of  any  of  the  existing 
safeguards  of  law.  'Lherefore,  I  shall  exercise  my  influ¬ 
ence  as  far  as  it  goes  to  sec  that  that  does  not  happen 
and  that  the  sacrifices  we  make  shall  be  made  volun¬ 
tarily  and  not  under  the  compulsion  which  mistakenly  is 
interpreted  to  mean  a  lowering  of  the  standards  which 
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we  have  sought  through  so  many  generations  to  bring 
to  their  present  level. 

Mr.  Gompers  has  not  overstated  the  case  in  saying 
that  we  are  fighting  for  democracy  in  a  larger  sense 
than  can  be  expressed  in  any  political  terms.  There  arc 
many  forms  of  democratic  government,  and  we  arc  not 
fighting  for  any  particular  form;  but  we  are  fighting  for 
the  essential  part  of  it  all,  namely,  that  we  arc  all 
equally  interested  in  our  social  and  political  life  and  all 
have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  Government  under  which 
we  live;  and  that  when  men  and  women  arc  equally 
admitted  to  those  rights  we  have  the  best  safeguard  of 
justice  and  of  peace  that  the  world  affords.  There  is 
no  other  safeguard.  Let  any  group  of  men,  whatever 
their  original  intentions,  attempt  to  dictate  to  their  fel¬ 
low  men  what  their  political  fortunes  shall  be,  and  the 
result  is  injustice,  and  hardship,  and  wrong  of  the  deep¬ 
est  sort.  Therefore,  we  are  just  now  feeling  as  we  have 
never  felt  before  our  sense  of  comrade.ship.  We  shall 
feel  it  even  more,  because  we  have  not  yet  made  the  sacri¬ 
fices  that  we  arc  going  to  make,  we  have  not  yet  felt  the 
terrible  pressure  of  suffering  and  pain  of  war,  and  we 
arc  going  presently  to  feel  it,  and  1  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  that  as  its  pressure  comes  upon  us  our  spirits 
will  not  falter,  but  rise  and  be  strengthened,  and  that 
in  the  last  we  shall  have  a  national  feeling  and  a  national 
unity  such  as  never  gladdened  our  hearts  before. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  compliment  of  this  visit 
and  say  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  cooperate  with 
the  purposes  of  this  committee  or  with  those  with  whom 
you  arc  laboring,  it  will  afford  me  a  sense  of  privilege 
and  of  pleasure. 


RKGlSTRA'riON  FOR  'niF  DRAFT 


srATEMICNT  Al’COMl’ANVl N'C  I'KOl'l.AMATlON  I'AI.I.INCJ 
FOR  rilK  RlUil.sr RATION  TOR  TIIK  DRAl  T  OK  “ai,L 
MAJ.K  rKKSONR  HKJ  WT.KN  TMK  ACI  S  OK  2  1  AND  30,” 
MAY  18,  1917.  KR<tM  “I  NTIKO  SKATFS  STATriMS 
AT  FAROi;,"  VOI..  40,  I'l.  2.  1'.  I  666. 

''^HF  power  against  wliicli  we  are  arrayed  has  sounlit 
to  impose  its  will  up(tii  the  world  by  I'oreo.  To 
this  end  it  has  increased  annainetif  until  it  has  chanuctl 
the  face  of  war.  In  the  .sense  in  which  we  have  been 
wont  to  think  of  armies  there  arc  no  armies  in  this 
stru^slc-  'Fhcre  arc  entire  nations  armed.  Thus,  the 
men  who  remain  to  til!  the  .soil  and  man  the  factories 
arc  no  less  a  part  of  the  army  that  is  in  ITance  than  the 
men  beneath  the  battle  flags.  It  must  be  so  with  us.  It 
is  not  an  army  that  we  must  shape  ami  train  for  war; 
it  is  a  nation.  To  this  end  our  people  must  draw  close  in 
one  compact  front  against  a  camimon  foe.  Hut  this  can¬ 
not  be  if  e.Tch  man  pursues  a  private  purpose.  .All  must 
pursue  one  purpose.  The  Nation  needs  all  men;  but  it 
needs  each  man,  not  in  the  field  that  will  most  pleasure 
him,  but  in  the  eiulcavor  that  will  best  serve  the  common 
good.  Thus,  though  a  sharpshooter  pleases  to  operate 
a  trip-hammer  for  the  fc»rging  of  great  guns,  and  an 
expert  machinist  desires  to  march  with  the  Hag,  the 
Nation  is  being  served  only  when  tlic  sharpshooter 
marches  and  the  machinist  remains  at  his  levers. 

The  whole  Nation  must  be  a  team  in  which  each  man 
shall  play  the  part  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  'Fo  this 
end,  Congress  has  providcil  that  the  Nation  shall  be 
organized  for  war  fay  selection  and  that  each  man  shall 
be  classified  for  service  in  the  place  to  which  it  shall  best 
serve  the  general  good  to  call  him. 

The  significance  of  this  cannot  be  overstated.  It  is 
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.  new  thing  in  our  history  and  a  landmark  in  our  prog- 
css.  It  is  a  new  manner  of  accepting  and  vitalizing  our 
luty  to  give  ourselves  with  thoughtful  devotion  to  the 
ommon  purpose  of  us  all.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  conscrip- 
lon  of  the  unwilling;  it  is,  rather,  selection  from  a 
ration  which  has  volunteered  in  mass.  It  is  no  more  a 
loosing  of  those  who  shall  march  with  the  colors  than 
t  is  a  selection  of  those  who  shall  serve  an  equally  neces¬ 
sary  and  devoted  purpose  in  the  industries  that  lie 
)ehind  the  battle  line. 

The  day  here  named  is  the  time  upon  which  all  shall 
mesent  themselves  for  assignment  to  their  tasks.  It  is 
For  that  reason  destined  to  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  moments  in  our  history.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  day  upon  which  the  manhood  of 
the  country  shall  step  for\vard  in  one  solid  rank  in 
defense  of  the  ideals  to  which  this  Nation  is  consecrated. 
It  is  important  to  those  ideals  no  less  than  to  the  pritlc 
of  this  generation  In  manifesting  its  devotion  to  them, 
that  there  be  no  gaps  in  the  ranks. 

It  is  essential  that  the  day  be  approached  In  thouglit- 
ful  apprehension  of  its  significance  and  that  we  accord 
to  it  the  honor  and  the  meaning  that  it  deserves.  Our 
industrial  need  prescribes  that  it  be  not  made  a  tcclini- 
cal  holiday,  but  the  stern  sacrifice  that  is  before  us, 
urges  that  it  be  carried  in  all  our  hearts  as  a  great  day 
of  patriotic  devotion  and  obligation  w'hen  the  duty  shall 
lie  upon  every  man,  whether  he  is  himself  to  be  regis¬ 
tered  or  not,  to  see  to  it  that  the  name  of  every  male 
person  of  the  designated  ages  is  written  on  these  lists 
of  honor. 


DHClJNlN(i  ROOSF.Via/r’S  OFFER 
OF  SI-RVICI-;  IN  FRANCI-; 

STATKNJKNT,  MAY  iS.  I917.  I'RONJ  "ori'UIAI,  Bl  l.L 
TIN’,”  NO.  (}. 

I  SHALL  not  avail  myself,  at  any  rate  at  the  presci 
stage  of  tlic  war,  of  the  authori/ation  conferred  1 
the  act  to  organize  volunteer  tlivisions.  To  do  so  wool 
seriously  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  chief  an 
most  immediately  important  purpose  contemplated  1 
this  legislation,  the  prompt  creation  and  early  use  < 
an  effective  army,  and  would  contribute  practically  notl 
ing  to  the  effective  strength  of  the  armies  now  engage 
against  (lermany. 

1  understand  that  the  section  of  this  act  wliich  autho 
i/.cs  the  creation  of  volunteer  divisions  in  addition  to  th 
draft  was  adileil  with  a  view  to  providing  an  ind< 
pendent  command  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  giving  th 
military  authorities  an  opportunity  to  use  his  fine  vigo 
and  enthusiasm  in  recruiting  the  forces  now  at  the  wes 
ern  front.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  pa 
Mr.  Roosevelt  this  compliment  and  the  Allies  the  cotr 
pliment  of  sending  to  their  aid  one  of  our  mtist  dis 
tinguished  public  men,  an  ex-President  who  has  rendered 
many  conspicuous  public  services  and  proved  Ids  gai 
lantry  in  many  striking  ways.  JMlitically,  too,  it  woul 
no  doubt  have  a  very  fine  effect  and  make  a  profoum 
impression.  But  this  is  not  the  time  or  the  occasion  fo 
compliment  or  for  any  action  not  calculated  to  contrih 
ute  to  the  immediate  success  of  the  war.  The  busincs 
now  in  hand  is  undramatic,  practical,  and  of  scientifi 
definiteness  and  precision.  I  shall  act  with  regard  to  i 
at  every  step  and  in  every  particular  under  expert  ant 
professional  advice,  from  both  sides  of  the  water. 

That  advice  is  that  the  men  most  needed  are  men  o 
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the  ages  contemplated  in  the  draft  provisions  of  the 
present  bill,  not  men  of  the  age  and  sort  contemplated 
in  the  section  which  authorizes  the  formation  of  volun¬ 
teer  units,  and  that  for  the  preliminary  training  of  the 
men  who  are  to  be  drafted  we  shall  need  all  of  our 
experienced  officers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  me,  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  that 
he  would  wish  to  have  associated  with  him  some  of  the 
most  effective  officers  of  the  Regular  Army.  He  named 
many  of  those  whom  he  would  desire  to  have  designated 
for  the  service,  and  they  were  men  who  cannot  possibly 
he  spared  from  the  too  small  force  of  officers  at  our 
command  for  the  .much  more  pressing  and  necessary 
duty  of  training  Regular  troops  to  be  put  into  the  field 
in  France  and  Belgium  as  fast  as  they  can  be  got  ready. 
I’hc  first  troops  sent  to  France  will  be  taken  from  the 
present  forces  of  the  Regular  Army  and  will  be  under 
the  command  of  trained  soldiers  only. 

The  responsibility  for  the  successful  conduct  of  our 
own  part  in  this  great  war  rests  upon  me.  I  could  not 
escape  it  if  I  would.  I  am  too  much  interested  in  the 
cause  we  are  fighting  for  to  be  interested  in  anything 
but  success.  The  issues  involved  are  too  immense  for 
me  to  take  into  consideration  anything  whatever  except 
the  best,  most  effective,  most  immediate  means  of  mili¬ 
tary  action.  What  these  means  are  I  know  from  the 
mouths  of  men  who  have  seen  war  as  it  is  now  con¬ 
ducted,  who  have  no  illusions,  and  to  whom  the  whole 
grim  matter  is  a  matter  of  business.  I  shall  center  rny 
attention  upon  those  means  and  let  everything  else  wait. 
I  should  be  deeply  to  blame  should  I  do  otherwise,  what¬ 
ever  the  argument  of  policy  or  of  personal  gratification 
or  advantage. 


WARTIMI'  FOOD  ADMINIS  rR.VriON 


ST.-Vl'KMKN  r  ON  TIIK  FOOO  LAW,  MAY  K),  I917.  LK' 
“ori  U'IAl,  HI' l.l.I.  llN,”  NO.  10. 

II'  IS  very  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  misund 
standings  or  alarms  and  to  assure  coi'iperation  it 
vital  matter,  that  the  country  should  undcrstaiul  exat 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  very  great  powers  wh 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  in  the  circumstances  to  : 
the  Congress  to  put  in  my  hands  with  rcganl  to  < 
food  supplies.  'I'hose  powers  are  very  great  inde 
hut  they  are  no  greater  than  it  has  proved  necessary 
lodge  in  the  other  Governments  which  are  conduct 
this  momentous  war,  and  their  object  is  stimulation  a 
conservation,  not  arbitrary  restraint  or  injurious  int 
ference  with  the  normal  processes  of  production,  d'l 
arc  intended  to  benefit  and  assist  the  farmer  and 
those  who  play  a  legitimate  part  in  the  preparati' 
distribution,  and  marketing  of  fooiistuffs. 

It  is  proposed  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
tween  the  normal  activities  of  the  (iovernment  rep 
sented  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  referei 
to  food  production,  con.servation,  and  marketing  on 
one  hand  and  the  emergency  activities  necessitated 
the  war  in  reference  to  the  regulation  of  food  distri 
tion  and  consumption  on  the  other. 

Ail  measures  intended  directly  to  extend  the  norr 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  refcrc. 
to  the  production,  conservation,  and  the  marketing 
farm  crops  will  be  administered  as  in  normal  tir 
through  that  department,  and  the  powers  asked 
over  distribution  and  consumption,  over  exports, 
ports,  prices,  purchase,  and  requisition  of  commodit 
storing,  and  the  like  which  may  require  regulat 
during  the  war  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  comn 
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sioncr  of  foot!  administration  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
tient  and  ilirectly  responsible  to  him. 

'fhe  objects  stntf'ht  to  be  served  by  the  lejjislation 
asked  for  are:  lull  inquiry  into  the  existing  available 
stocks  of  foodstufis  and  into  tite  costs  and  practices  of 
the  various  food-producing  and  distributing  trades;  the 
prevention  of  all  unwarranted  hoarding  of  every  kind 
and  of  the  control  of  ftiodstufts  by  persons  who  are  not 
in  any  legitimate  sense  producers,  dealers,  or  traders; 
the  requisitioning  when  necessary  for  the  public  use  of 
food  supplies  and  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  han¬ 
dling  them  properly;  the  licensing  of  wholesome  and 
legitimate  mixtures  and  milling  percentages;  and  the 
prohihititm  of  the  unnecessary  or  wasteful  use  of  foods. 
.Xuthority  is  asked  also  to  establish  prices,  but  not  in 
order  to  limit  the  profits  of  the  farmers,  but  only  to 
guarantee  to  them  when  necessary  a  minimum  price 
wliich  will  insure  them  a  profit  w’here  they  are  asked  to 
attempt  new  crops  and  to  secure  the  consumer  against 
extortion  by  breaking  up  corners  and  attempts  at  specu¬ 
lation  when  they  occur  by  fixing  temporarily  a  reason¬ 
able  price  at  which  middlemen  must  sell. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  to  undertake  this 
nil-important  task  of  food  administration.  He  has 
expressed  his  willingness  to  do  so  on  condition  that  he 
is  to  receive  no  payment  for  his  services  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  force  under  him,  exclusive  of  clerical 
assistance,  shall  be  employed  so  far  as  possible  upon  the 
same  volunteer  basis.  He  has  expressed  his  confidence 
that  this  difficult  matter  of  food  administration  can  be 
successfully  accomplished  through  the  voluntary  coop¬ 
eration  and  direction  of  legitimate  distributors  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  with  the  help  of  the  women  of  the  country. 

Although  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  unquestion¬ 
able  powers  shall  be  placed  in  my  hands  in  order  to 
insure  the  success  of  this  administration  of  the  food 
supplies  of  the  country,  I  am  confident  that  the  exercise 
of  those  powers  will  be  necessary  only  in  the  few  cases 
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where  some  small  aiul  scliish  minority  proves  unwilling 
to  put  the  Nation’s  interests  above  personal  advantage 
and  that  the  whole  country  will  heartily  support  Mr. 
Hoover’s  efforts  by  supplying  the  necessary  volunteer 
agencies  throughout  the  country  for  the  intelligent  con¬ 
trol  of  food  consumption  and  securing  the  cooperation 
of  the  most  capable  leaders  of  the  very  interests  most 
directly  affected,  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
deputed  to  him  will  rest  very  successfully  upon  the  good 
will  and  cooperation  of  the  people  themselves,  and  that 
the  ordinary  economic  machinery  o(  the  country  will  be 
left  substantially  undisturbed. 

The  proposed  Food  Administration  is  inteniletl,  of 
course,  only  to  meet  a  manifest  emergency  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  only  while  the  war  lasts.  Since  it  will  be  com¬ 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  volunteers,  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  bureaucracy  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  it.  All  control  of  consumption  will  disappear 
when  the  emergency  has  passed.  It  is  with  that  object 
in  view  that  the  administration  considers  it  to  be  of 
preeminent  importance  that  the  existing  associations  of 
producers  and  distributors  of  foodstuffs  should  be 
mobilized  and  made  use  of  on  a  volunteer  basis.  The 
successful  conduct  of  the  projected  food  administration 
by  such  means  will  be  the  finest  possible  demonstration 
of  the  willingness,  the  ability,  and  the  efficiency  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  of  its  justified  reliance  upon  the  freedom 
of  individual  initiative.  The  last  thing  that  any  Ameri¬ 
can  could  contemplate  with  equanimity  would  be  the 
introduction  of  anything  resembling  Prussian  autocracy 
into  the  food  control  in  this  country. 

It  is  of  vital  interest  and  importance  to  every  man 
who  produces  food  and  to  every  man  who  takes  part 
in  its  distribution  that  these  policies  thus  liberally  ad¬ 
ministered  should  succeed  and  succeed  altogether.  It  is 
only  in  that  way  that  we  can  prove  it  to  be  absolutely 
unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  rigorous  and  drastic  meas¬ 
ures  which  have  proved  to  be  necessary  in  some  of  the 
European  countries. 


COl.l.l’Xil',  SPORl'S  A  RF.AL  CONTRIBUTION 
'I’O  NA'I'IONAL  DEFENSE 


l.l.'n'KR  'H)  MR.  l..-\\VRi;N't’K  IM'RRY,  M.‘\Y  21,  I917.  FROM 
(tKICIN.M.  CORY  IN’  MR.  WM.SON’s  FH.KS. 

MV  D]:.\R  MR.  FERRY: 

I  fiitiroly  uffrt'f  with  the  conclusions  contained 
in  your  letter  ol'  May  15.  I  would  he  sincerely  sorry 
to  see  the  men  and  boys  in  our  colletjes  and  schools 
ffive  up  their  athletic  sports  and  I  hope  most  sincerely 
that  the  normal  course  of  collejje  sports  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  so  far  as  possible,  not  to  afford  a  diversion  to 
the  ,\merican  people  in  the  days  to  come  when  we  shall 
no  dtiuht  have  (uir  share  of  mental  depression,  but  as  a 
real  contribution  to  the  national  defense,  for  our  young 
men  must  be  made  physically  fit  in  order  that  later  they 
may  take  the  place  of  those  who  are  now  of  military 
age  and  exhibit  the  vigor  and  alertness  which  we  are 
pr(»ud  to  believe  to  be  characteristic  of  our  young  men. 
Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

W<J01)R0\V  WlI.SON. 


» 
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Ni'.cMssrrv  for  ci^nsorsi up 


LKTTKK  lO  ilON.  i.lWIN  V.  WKHH,  t'ON'tJKI'.SSMAN’  K 
NOKl'U  <.'.\R(>I.1NA,  MAY  22,  K)!?.  I'ROM  ORKJI 
IN  MR.  Wll.SON’S  I'lI.KS. 

MYDiaRMR.  Wl'.BB; 

I  iiave  been  very  much  surprisci,!  to  find  sev 
of  the  public  prints  stating;  that  the  administration 
abandoned  the  position  which  it  distinctly  t<Jok, 
still  holds,  that  aiitliority  to  exercise  censorship  < 
the  press  to  the  extent  that  that  censorship  is  embin 
in  the  recent  action  of  the  I  louse  of  Representative 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  public  safety.  It,  of  cou 
has  not  been  abandoiKai,  because  the  reasons  still  e 
why  such  authority  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
the  Nation. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  jtreat  majority 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  will  <jbscrve  a  patrii 
reticence  about  cverythinji;  wliose  publication  could 
of  injury,  but  in  every  country  there  arc  some  pcrsi 
in  a  position  to  do  mischief  in  this  field  who  cannot 
relied  upon  ami  whose  interests  or  desires  will  lead 
actions  on  their  part  highly  danj^erous  to  the  Nation 
the  midst  of  a  war.  I  want  to  say  anain  that  it  see 
to  me  imperative  that  powers  of  this  sort  shouhl 
jjranted. 

Cordially  ami  sincerely  yours, 

WooURow  Wll.SO.N, 
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1,I.1T1:K  to  OONiiKKSSMAN  j.  THOMAS  HKl'l.IN  OF  AI.A- 
HAMA,  MAY  22,  UflJ.  FROM  ORIGIN'AI,  COPY  IN 
MR.  WII.SON's  mi, i  s. 

MV  Dl'.AR  MR.  lll'.KLIX: 

It  is  incoinprclicnsihlc  to  me  how  any  frank  or 
honest  person  enultl  liouht  or  iiuestion  my  position  with 
reffurtl  to  the  war  ami  its  objects.  I  have  again  and 
again  stateii  the  very  serious  ami  long-continued  wrongs 
which  the  Imperial  (ierman  (ioverninent  has  perpe- 
ti'ated  against  the  rights,  the  commerce,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  1  'nited  States,  The  list  is  long  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  No  nation  that  respected  itself  or  the  rights  of 
humanity  could  have  borne  those  wrongs  any  longer. 

Our  objects  in  going  into  the  war  have  been  stated 
witit  etjua!  clearness.  'I'hc  whole  of  the  conception 
which  1  take  to  be  the  conception  of  our  fellow  country¬ 
men  with  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  the 
terms  of  its  settlement  I  set  forth  with  the  utmost  ex¬ 
plicitness  in  an  atldress  to  the  Senate  of  the  I'nited 
States  on  the  22d  of  January  last.  Again,  in  my  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  on  the  2d  of  .\pril  last  those  objects 
were  stated  in  unmistakable  terms.  I  can  conceive  no 
purpose  in  seeking  to  becloud  this  matter  except  the 
purpose  of  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Gov'ernment  and 
making  the  part  which  the  Ihiited  States  is  to  play  in 
this  great  struggle  for  human  liberty  an  inefficient  and 
hesitating  part.  We  have  entered  the  war  for  our  own 
reasons  and  with  our  own  objects  clearly  stated,  and 
shall  forget  neither  the  reasons  nor  the  objects.  There 
is  no  hate  In.  our  hearts  for  the  German  people,  but 
there  is  a  resolve  which  cannot  be  shaken  even  by  mis- 
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reprcsentutinn  to  overcome  tiie  pretensions  of  the  an 
cratic  (ioverninent  which  acts  upon  purposes  to  wh 
the  German  people  have  never  consented. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson 


■  i'RlKNDSnil^  OK  'rill-:  amkrican  peoplf. 
I'OR  Till':  PFOPLl-;  OF  RUSSIA” 


MKSSAtJK  TO  RTSSIA  ON  THF.  OCCASION  OF  Till-  VISIT  OF 
Tin;  AMKRICAN  MISSION,  MAV  26,  IQ  1 7-'  FROM 
“o!  FICIM.  Hri.I.K'TlN,"  NO.  26. 

IN  ^’I^AV  <tf  llu*  approaching  visit  of  the  American 
cidegalitni  to  Russia  to  express  the  deep  frlendsliip 
of  the  .\nierican  people  for  the  people  of  Russia  and  to 
discuss  tlichest  and  most  practical  means  of  cooperation 
between  the  two  peoples  in  carrying  the  i)resent  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  freedom  of  all  peojdes  to  a  successful  coit- 
summation,  it  seems  opportune  and  appropriate  that  I 
should  state  again,  in  the  light  of  tliis  new  partnership, 
the  objects  the  United  States  has  hail  in  mind  in  entering 
the  war.  Those  objects  have  been  very  much  beclouded 
during  the  past  few  weeks  by  mistaken  and  misleading 
statements,  ami  the  issues  at  stake  are  too  momentous, 
too  tremendous,  too  significant,  for  the  whole  human 
race  to  permit  any  misinterpretations  or  misunder¬ 
standings,  iiovvevcr  slight,  to  remain  uncorrected  for  a 
moment. 

'I'he  war  has  begun  to  go  against  Germany,  and  in 
their  desperate  desire  to  escape  the  inevitable  ultimate 
defeat,  those  who  are  in  autliority  in  Germany  are  using 
every  p<jssible  instrumentality,  are  making  use  even  of 
the  influence  of  groups  and  parties  among  their  own 
subjects  to  whom  they  have  never  been  just  or  fair,  or 
even  tolerant,  to  promote  a  propaganda  on  botii  sides 
of  the  sea  which  will  preserve  for  them  tlielr  influence 

*  On  March  1$,  1917,  Nicholas  H  of  Ruji»ia  abdicated  and  a 

provi^iunal  government  was  fonnetl.  In  May,  1917,  Mr,  Wilson  aent 
a  special  culamis^itln  to  RuHnia,  hrudrd  by  Elihu  Root.  I  he  Presi- 
dcni’n  m^M^age  wa>  delivcrctf  to  the  provinional  government  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  n«nmi'>^it)n  in  Ru^^ia,  on  May  a6,  i9*7i 
maije  public  in  Washington  until  June  9,  X9*7* 
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at  home  and  their  power  abroad,  to  the  undoinj;  of  thi 
very  men  they  are  usiii}'. 

I'he  position  of  America  in  this  war  is  so  clearb 
avowed  that  no  man  can  be  excused  ft)r  mistaking;  it 
She  seeks  no  material  protit  or  aKjrraruii/.emenf  of  arp 
kind.  She  is  fiKiitliiff  for  no  aiivantape  or  selfish  objec 
of  her  own,  but  for  the  liberation  of  peoples  everywhert 
from  the  agti;ressions  of  autfuratic  torce. 

The  ruling  classes  in  (I’ermany  h.ive  begun  of  late  t( 
profess  a  like  liberality  and  justice  of  purpose,  but  onlj 
to  preserve  the  power  they  have  set  up  in  (ierniatjy  attt 
the  selfish  advantages  which  they  have  wrongly  gainev 
for  themselves  and  their  private  projects  of  power  ail 
the  way  from  Berlin  to  Bagda<i  am!  beyond.  (»«tvcrn. 
ment  after  (iovernment  has  by  their  influence,  witlioul 
open  conquest  of  its  territory,  been  linked  together  in  a 
net  of  intrigue  directed  against  nothing  less  than  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  the  worhl.  riic  meshes  of  tliat 
intrigue  must  be  broken,  but  cannot  be  broken  unless 
wrongs  already  done  are  uiulonc,  anti  atlcquatc  meas¬ 
ures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  ever  again  being 
rewoven  or  repaired. 

Of  course,  the  Imperial  (icrnian  Ci<»vernmcnt  anti 
those  whom  it  is  using  f<»r  their  own  untioing  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  obtain  pledges  that  the  war  will  eiul  in  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  status  f{uo  antt^.  It  was  the  status  quo 
ante  out  of  which  tins  ini<|uitous  war  issueil  forth,  the 
power  of  the  imperial  (Jerman  (itjvernmcnt  within  the 
Empire  and  its  widespread  domination  and  influence 
outside  of  that  Empire.  That  status  must  I>e  altered 
in  such  fashion  as  to  prevent  any  such  hideous  thing 
from  ever  happening  again. 

We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty,  the  self-government, 
and  the  undictated  development  of  all  peoples,  and  every 
feature  of  the  settlement  that  concludes  this  war  must 
be  conceived  and  executed  for  that  purpose.  Wrongs 
must  first  be  righted  and  then  adequate  safeguards  must 
be  created  to  prevent  their  being  committed  again.  We 
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ou|j;lit  imt  to  foiisidfr  rcinc’<lics  incrcly  hccHuse  they 
have  a  plcasiiijf  aiu!  soiujrous  souiul.  Practical  ques¬ 
tions  cun  he  settled  only  hy  practical  means.  Phrases 
will  not  acconiplisli  tiic  result.  PUcctivc  readjustments 
will,  and  whatever  reaeijustments  arc  necessary  must 
be  made. 

Hut  they  must  follow  a  principle  and  that  principle 
is  plain.  No  ju'ople  must  he  forced  umlcr  sovereifjnty 
under  whicii  it  docs  not  wish  to  live.  No  territory  must 
change  haiuls  except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  those 
wilt)  inliahit  it  a  fair  chance  of  life  and  liberty.  No 
indemnities  must  be  insisted  on  except  those  that  consti¬ 
tute  payment  for  manifest  wrongs  done.  No  readjust¬ 
ments  of  power  must  be  made  except  such  as  will  tend 
to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  the  future 
welfare  and  happiness  of  its  peoples. 

And  then  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  must  draw 
together  in  some  common  covenant,  some  genuine  and 
practical  cooperation  that  will  in  effect  combine  their 
force  to  secure  peace  and  justice  in  the  dealings  of 
nations  with  one  another. 

The  brotherhood  of  mankind  must  no  longer  be  a 
fair  but  empty  phrase:  it  must  be  given  a  structure  of 
force  and  reality,  'rhe  nations  must  realize  their  com¬ 
mon  life  and  effect  a  workable  partnership  to  secure  that 
life  against  the  aggressions  of  autocratic  and  self-pleas¬ 
ing  power. 

For  these  things  we  can  afford  to  pour  out  blood  and 
treasure.  For  these  are  the  things  we  have  always  pro¬ 
fessed  to  desire,  and  unless  we  pour  out  blood  and 
treasure  now  and  succeed  we  may  never  be  able  to  unite 
or  show  conquering  force  again  in  the  great  cause  of 
human  liberty.  The  day  has  come  to  conquer  or  submit. 
If  the  forces  of  autocracy  can  divide  us  they  will  over¬ 
come  us ;  if  we  stand  together  victory  is  certain  and  the 
liberty  which  victory  will  secure.  We  can  afford  then 
to  be  generous,  but  we  cannot  afford  then  or  now 
to  be  weak  or  omit  any  single  guarantee  of  justice  and 
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“AMERICA  WAS  BORN  TO  Sl'.RVl-:  MANKIN 


MKMORIAI-  1>AV  AOnRI.SS  A  1'  AK I,I N< i  1  ( >\  NAI  loN’AI,  f 
MAY  1917-  I'KOM  “01  IiriAl,  ni  l 

TIN,”  NO.  18. 

The  proj^ram  has  conferred  an  nnnicritetl  difiii 
upon  the  remarks  I  am  fjoinff  to  make  hy  cull 
them  an  address,  because  I  am  not  here  to  deliver 
adtlrcss.  I  am  here  merely  to  show  in  my  oflicial  ca| 
ity  the  sympathy  of  this  j^reat  (i()vcrnmcnt  witli 
objects  of  this  occasion,  and  als(»  to  speak  just  a  wort 
the  sentiment  that  is  in  my  own  heart. 

Any  Memorial  Day  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  a  < 
toucited  with  sorrowful  memory,  anti  yet  I  for  one 
not  see  how  we  can  have  any  thou>»ht  of  pity  f<»r 
men  whose  memory  we  honor  to-tiay.  I  tio  not  } 
them.  I  envy  them,  rather;  because  theirs  is  a  j^r 
work  for  liberty  accomplishcil  anti  we  are  in  the  mi 
of  a  work  iinlinishcti,  testinj'  our  strenjith  where  tl; 
strcnfjth  has  already  been  tested. 

'Fhere  is  a  touch  of  sorrow,  but  there  is  a  touch 
reassurance  also  in  a  day  like  this,  because  we  kn 
how  the  men  of  America  have  rcspondetl  to  the  call 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  it  fills  our  miiuis  with  a  perf 
assurance  that  that  response  will  come  again  in  ci] 
measure,  witii  equal  majesty,  anti  with  a  result  wh 
will  hold  the  attention  of  all  mankind. 

When  you  reflect  upon  it,  these  men  who  died  to  p 
serve  the  Union  died  to  preserve  the  instrument  wh 
we  are  now  using  to  serve  the  world — a  free  Nati 
espousing  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  In  one  sense  i 
great  struggle  into  which  we  have  now  entered  is 
American  struggle,  because  it  is  in  defense  of  .\mcri( 
honor  and  American  riglits,  but  it  is  something  e\ 
greater  than  that;  it  is  a  world  struggle.  It  is  a  stn 
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{ric  of  men  who  love  liberty  everywhere,  iuul  in  this 
ciiuse  AtJiericii  will  show  herself  {'renter  than  ever 
because  she  will  rise  to  a  greater  thing. 

We  liave  said  in  the  beginning  that  we  planned  this 
great  (ioverninent  that  men  who  wished  freedom  might 
liave  a  place  of  refuge  and  a  place  where  their  hope 
could  be  realized,  and  now,  having  established  such  a 
Ciovenmicnt,  having  preserved  such  a  (Jovernment,  hav¬ 
ing  vindicated  the  power  of  such  a  (Jovernment,  we  arc 
saying  to  all  inankinil,  "We  did  not  set  this  Ciiovernment 
up  in  order  that  we  might  liavc  a  selfish  and  separate 
liberty,  for  we  arc  now  ready  to  come  to  your  assistance 
and  light  out  upon  the  field  of  the  world  the  cause  of 
human  liberty.” 

In  this  thing  .America  attains  her  full  dignity  and  the 
full  fruition  of  her  great  purpose. 

No  man  can  be  glad  that  such  things  have  happened 
as  we  have  witnessed  in  these  last  fateful  years,  hut 
perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  be  glad  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  the  principles  that  we 
profess  to  be  living,  principles  that  live  in  our  hearts, 
and  to  have  a  chance  by  the  pouring  out  of  our  blood 
and  treasure  to  vindicate  the  thing  which  we  have  pro¬ 
fessed.  For,  my  friends,  the  real  fruition  of  life  is  to 
do  the  thing  we  have  said  we  wished  to  do.  There  arc 
times  when  wonls  seem  empty  and  only  action  seems 
great.  Such  a  time  has  come,  and  in  the  providence  of 
(iod  .America  will  once  more  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  to  the  world  that  she  was  born  to  serve  mankind. 


“A  DAY  OF  NOBIJ-:  MI-MOKilvS,  A  DAY 
Dl'DlCATION’’ 


ADORKSS  TO  TONT'KOKRA'IE  VKTICRANS  A  I'  WASMINH;' 
JTNK  5,  1917.  FROM  "OI'FK’IAI.  Urj.I.l'.T 

NO.  22. 


Mr.  commandfr,  i.adh-.s  and 

MJ-'.N: 

I  esteem  it  a  very  ffreat  pleasure  ami  a  real  privi 
to  extend  to  the  tnen  who  are  attemliiiff  this  rounioi 
very  cordial  grcctinj^s  of  the  (iovernment  of  the  Ui 
States- 

I  suppose  that  as  you  mix  with  one  aiuJthcr  you  eh 
find  these  to  be  tlays  of  memory,  when  your  thoujjht 
back  .and  recall  those  days  of  strun^le  in  wliich 
hearts  %vcre  strained,  in  wliich  tiie  wliolc  Natiim  see 
in  jjrapple,  and  I  dare  say  tiiat  you  arc  thrilled  as 
remember  the  heroic  things  that  were  then  done, 
are  glad  to  remember  that  heroic  things  were  <ion 
both  sides,  and  that  men  in  tliose  days  fought  in  8< 
thing  like  the  old  spirit  of  chivalric  gallantry. 

'I'licre  arc  many  memories  of  the  Civil  War 
thrill  along  the  blood  and  make  one  proud  to  have  i 
sprung  of  a  race  that  could  produce  such  bravery 
constancy;  and  yet  the  world  does  not  live  on  memo 
The  world  is  constantly  making  its  toilsome  way 
ward  into  new  and  different  days,  and  I  believe  that 
of  the  things  that  contributes  satisfaction  to  a  reu 
like  this  and  a  welcome  like  this  is  that  this  is  also  a 
of  oblivion.  There  are  some  things  that  we  have  th 
fully  buried,  and  among  them  are  tlic  great  passion 
division  which  once  threatened  to  rend  this  Natio 
twain.  The  passion  of  admiration  we  still  enter 
for  the  heroic  figures  of  those  old  days,  but  the  pas 
of  separation,  the  passion  of  difference  of  principl 
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gone — gone  out  of  our  minds,  gone  out  of  our  hearts; 
and  one  of  the  things  tliat  will  thrill  this  country  as  it 
reads  of  this  reunion  is  that  it  will  read  also  of  a  rededi¬ 
cation  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  the  great  Nation  which 
we  serve  in  common. 

'fhese  are  days  of  oblivion  as  well  as  of  memory,  for 
we  are  forgetting  the  things  that  once  held  us  asunder. 
Not  only  that,  hut  they  are  days  of  rejoicing,  because  we 
now  at  last  sec  why  this  great  Nation  was  kept  united, 
for  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  great  world  purpose 
which  it  was  meant  to  serve.  Many  men  I  know,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  your  own  generation,  have  wondered  at 
some  of  the  dealings  of  Providence,  but  the  wise  heart 
never  questions  the  dealings  of  Providence,  because  the 
great  long  plan  as  it  unfolds  has  a  majesty  about  it  and 
a  definiteness  of  purpose,  an  elevation  of  ideal,  which 
wc  were  incapable  of  conceiving  as  we  tried  to  work 
things  out  with  our  short  sight  and  weak  strength.  And 
now  that  we  see  ourselves  part  of  a  Nation  united,  pow¬ 
erful,  great  in  spirit  and  in  purpose,  we  know  the  great 
ends  which  ( iod  in  I  lis  mysterious  Providence  wrought 
through  our  instrumentality,  because  at  the  heart  of  the 
men  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  there  was  the  same 
love  of  self-government  and  of  liberty,  and  now  we  are 
to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  sec  that 
liberty  is  made  secure  for  mankind. 

At  the  day  of  our  greatest  division  there  was  one  com¬ 
mon  passion  amongst  us,  and  that  was  the  passion  for 
human  freedom.  VVe  did  not  know  that  God  was  work¬ 
ing  out  in  1  iis  own  way  the  method  by  which  wc  should 
best  serve  human  freedom — by  making  this  Nation  a 
great  united,  indivisible,  indestructible  instrument  in 
iiis  hands  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  things. 

As  1  came  along  the  streets  a  few  minutes  ago,  my 
heart  was  full  of  the  thought  that  this  is  registration 
day.  Will  you  not  support  me  in  feeling  that  there  is 
some  significance  in  this  coincidence  that  this  day,  when 
1  come  to  welcome  you  to  the  national  capital,  is  a  day 
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when  men,  young  as  you  were  in  those  old  days  a 
you  gathered  together  to  Hglit,  are  now  registering 
names  as  evidence  of  this  great  idea  that  in  a  demot 
the  duty  to  serve  and  tiie  privilege  to  serve  falls  i 
all  alike?  There  is  something  very  line,  my  fellow 
zens,  in  the  spirit  of  the  volunteer,  but  deeper  thar 
volunteer  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  obligation.  There  is 
a  man  of  us  who  must  not  liold  himself  ready  to  be  ; 
moned  to  the  duty  of  supporting  the  great  (Joverni 
under  which  we  live.  No  really  thouglitful  and  p 
otic  man  is  jealous  of  tliat  obligation.  No  man 
really  understands  the  privilege  and  the  dignity  of  b 
an  American  citizen  quarrels  for  a  moment  with  the 
that  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States  has  the  r 
to  call  upon  whom  it  will  to  serve  the  Nation.  'P 
solemn  lines  of  young  men  going  to-day  all  over 
Union  to  the  places  of  registration  ouglit  to  be  a  si, 
to  the  world,  to  those  who  dare  Hout  the  dignity 
honor  and  rights  of  the  United  States,  that  all  her  r 
hood  will  Hock  to  that  standard  under  which  we 
delight  to  serve,  and  that  he  who  challenges  the  rij 
and  principles  of  the  United  States  challenges  the  un 
strength  and  devotion  of  a  nation. 

There  are  not  many  things  that  one  desires  al 
war,  my  fellow  citizens,  hut  you  have  come  thro 
war,  you  know  how  you  have  been  chastened  by  it, 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  good  for  a  Nation  to  ki 
that  it  must  sacriHce  if  need  he  everything  that  it  ha 
vindicate  the  principles  which  it  professes.  We  h 
prospered  with  a  sort  of  heedless  and  irresponsible  p 
perity.  Now  we  are  going  to  lay  all  our  wealth,  if  nc 
sary,  and  spend  all  our  blood,  if  need  be,  to  show  t 
we  were  not  accumulating  that  wealth  selfishly,  but  w 
accumulating  it  for  the  service  of  mankind.  Men 
over  the  world  have  thought  of  the  United  States  : 
trading  and  money-getting  people,  whereas  we  who  h 
lived  at  home  know  the  ideals  with  which  the  hearts 
this  people  have  thrilled;  we  know  the  sober  convicti 
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which  have  lain  at  the  basis  of  our  life  all  the  time;  and 
we  know  the  power  and  devotion  which  can  be  spent  in 
heroic  wise  for  the  service  of  those  ideals  that  we 
have  treasured.  We  have  been  allowed  to  become  strong 
in  the  Providence  of  God  that  our  strength  might  be 
used  to  prove,  not  our  selfishness,  but  our  greatness,  and 
if  there  is  any  ground  for  thankfulness  in  a  day  like  this, 
1  am  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  self-sacrifice,  which  is 
the  only  privilege  that  lends  dignity  to  the  human  spirit. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  regard  tins  as  a 
very  happy  day,  because  a  day  of  reunion,  a  day  of  noble 
metnories,  a  day  of  dedication,  a  day  of  the  renewal 
of  the  spirit  which  has  made  America  great  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 


MOBILIZATION  OF  FORCES  FOR  FOC 
ECONOMY 


LETTER  TO  MR.  HERBERT  HOOVER,  JUNE  12, 
FROM  (JRIOINAL  COPY  IN  MR.  WILSON’S  FILES. 

My  dear  MR.  HOOVER: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  inauguration  of 
portion  of  the  plan  for  ImhkI  Administration  which 
templates  a  national  mobilization  of  the  great  v 
tary  forces  of  the  country  which  are  ready  to 
towards  saving  food  and  eliminating  waste  admi 
no  further  delay. 

The  approaching  harvest,  the  immediate  nec< 
for  wise  use  and  saving,  not  only  in  f(Jod  but  in  all  ( 
expenditures,  the  many  undirected  and  overlaj: 
efforts  being  made  towards  this  end,  all  press  fo 
tional  direction  and  inspiration.  While  it  woul 
many  ways  be  desirable  to  await  complete  legish 
establishing  the  Food  Administration,  it  appears  t« 
that  so  far  as  voluntary  effort  can  be  assemblec 
should  not  wait  any  longer,  and  therefore  1  woul 
very  glad  if  you  would  proceed  in  these  directior 
once. 

The  women  of  the  Nation  arc  already  earn 
seeking  to  do  their  part  in  this  our  greatest  stru 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  ideals,  and  ii 
direction  can  they  so  greatly  assist  as  by  cnlistin 
the  service  of  the  Food  Administration  and  checri 
accepting  its  direction  and  advice.  By  so  doing 
will  increase  the  surplus  of  food  available  for  our 
Army  and  for  export  to  the  Allies.  To  pro 
adequate  supplies  for  the  coming  year  is  of  absolt 
vital  importance  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  v 
out  a  very  conscientious  elimination  of  waste  and  ' 
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strict  economy  in  our  food  consumption  wc  cannot  hope 
to  fulfill  this  primary  duty. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  women  of  the  country 
will  not  only  rcspoml  to  your  appeal  and  accept  the 
pledjjc  to  the  Food  Administration  which  you  arc  pro¬ 
posing,  but  that  all  men  also  who  arc  engaged  in  the 
personal  distribution  of  foods  will  cooperate  with  the 
same  earnestness  anti  in  the  same  spirit.  I  give  you  full 
authority  to  undertake  any  steps  necessary  for  the 
prt)per  organization  and  stimulation  of  their  efforts. 

Cordially  and  sincerely,  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


“THIS  IS  A  PEOPLE’S  WAR” 


FLAG  DAY  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  W'ASHINGTON,  JUNE 
14,  1917.  FROM  OFFICIAT  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA¬ 
TION  IN  MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

WE  MEET  to  celebrate  Flag  Day  because  this  flag 
which  we  honor  and  under  which  we  serve  is  the 
emblem  of  our  unity,  our  power,  our  thought  and  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  Nation.  It  has  no  other  character  than  that 
which  we  give  it  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
choices  are  ours.  It  floats  in  majestic  silence  above  the 
hosts  that  execute  those  choices,  whether  in  peace  or 
in  war.  And  yet,  though  silent,  it  speaks  to  us, — 
speaks  to  us  of  the  past,  of  the  men  and  women  who 
went  before  us  and  of  the  records  they  wrote  upon  it. 
We  celebrate  the  day  of  its  birth;  and  from  its  birth 
until  now  it  has  witnessed  a  great  history,  has  floated 
on  high  the  symbol  of  great  events,  of  a  great  plan  of 
life  worked  out  by  a  great  people.  We  are  about  to 
carry  it  into  battle,  to  lift  it  where  it  will  draw  the  fire 
of  our  enemies.  We  are  about  to  bid  thousands,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  it  may  be  millions,  of  our  men,  the 
young,  the  strong,  the  capable  men  of  the  Nation,  to 
go  forth  and  die  beneath  it  on  fields  of  blood  far  away, 
— for  what?  For  some  unaccustomed  thing?  For 
something  for  which  it  has  never  sought  the  fire  before? 
American  armies  were  never  before  sent  across  the  seas. 
Why  are  they  sent  now?  For  some  new  purpose,  for 
which  this  great  flag  has  never  been  carried  before,  or 
for  some  old,  familiar,  heroic  purpose  for  which  it  has 
seen  men,  its  own  men,  die  on  every  battlefield  upon 
which  Americans  have  borne  arms  since  the  Revolution? 

These  are  questions  which  must  be  answered.  We 
are  Americans.  We  in  our  turn  serve  America,  and  can 
serve  her  with  no  private  purpose.  We  must  use  her 
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flag  as  she  has  always  used  it.  We  are  accountable  at 
the  bar  of  history  and  must  plead  in  utter  frankness 
what  purpose  it  is  we  seek  to  serve. 

It  is  plain  enough  how  wc  were  forced  into  the  war. 
The  extraor<linary  insults  and  aggressions  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Cierman  Government  left  us  no  self-respecting 
choice  but  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  our  rights  as 
a  free  people  and  of  our  honor  as  a  sovereign  govern¬ 
ment.  ’The  military  masters  of  Germany  denied  us  the 
right  to  be  neutral.  'Phey  filled  our  unsuspecting  com¬ 
munities  with  vicious  spies  and  conspirators  and  sought 
to  corrupt  the  opinion  of  our  people  in  their  own  behalf. 
When  they  found  that  they  could  not  do  that,  their 
agents  diligently  spread  sedition  amongst  us  and  sought 
to  draw  our  own  citizens  from  their  allegiance, — and 
some  of  those  agents  were  men  connected  with  the 
official  Embassy  of  the  (»crman  (hn'crnmcnt  itself  here 
in  our  own  capital.  They  sought  by  violence  to  destroy 
our  industries  and  arrest  our  commerce,  'fhey  tried  to 
incite  Mexico  to  take  up  arms  against  us  and  to  draw 
Japan  int<i  a  hostile  alliance  with  her, — and  that,  not  by 
indirection,  but  by  direct  suggestion  from  the  Foreign 
Office  in  Berlin.  'Fhey  impudently  denied  us  the  use  of 
the  high  seas  and  repeatedly  executed  their  threat  that 
they  would  send  to  their  death  any  of  our  people  who 
ventured  to  approach  the  coasts  of  F’.urope.  And  many 
of  our  own  people  were  corrupted.  Men  began  to  look 
upon  their  own  neighbors  with  suspicion  and  to  wonder 
in  their  hot  resentment  and  surprise  whether  there  was 
any  community  in  which  hostile  intrigue  did  not  lurk. 
What  great  nation  in  such  circumstances  would  not  have 
taken  up  arms?  Much  as  we  had  desired  peace,  it  was 
denied  us,  and  not  of  our  own  choice.  I'his  flag  under 
which  wc  serve  would  have  been  dishonored  had  we 
withheld  our  hand. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  We  know  now  as 
clearly  as  wc  knew  before  wc  were  ourselves  engaged 
that  wc  are  not  the  enemies  of  the  German  people  and 
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that  they  are  not  our  enemies.  I'hcy  did  not  orip 
or  desire  this  hideous  war  or  wish  that  we  shou 
drawn  into  it;  ami  we  arc  vaguely  conscious  that  w 
fighting  their  cause,  as  they  will  some  day  sec  it,  as 
as  our  own.  They  arc  themselves  in  the  grip  o 
same  sinister  power  that  has  now  at  last  stretchc 
ugly  talons  out  and  drawn  blood  from  us.  The  v 
world  is  at  war  because  the  whole  world  is  in  the 
of  that  power  and  is  trying  out  the  great  battle  v 
shall  determine  whether  it  is  to  be  brought  unde 
mastery  or  fling  itself  free. 

The  war  was  begun  by  tljc  military  masters  of 
many,  who  proved  to  be  also  the  masters  of  Aus 
hlungary.  These  men  have  never  regarded  natior 
peoples,  men,  women,  and  children  of  like  blood 
frame  as  themselves,  for  whom  governments  cxi 
and  in  whom  governments  hail  their  life.  They  1 
regarded  them  merely  as  serviceable  organizat 
which  they  could  by  force  or  intrigue  bend  or  cor 
to  their  own  purpose.  They  have  regarded  the  sm; 
states,  in  particular,  and  the  peoples  who  could  be  o 
whelmed  by  force,  as  their  natural  tools  and  instrum 
of  domination.  'I’heir  purpose  has  long  been  avo\ 
The  statesmen  of  other  nations,  to  whom  that  purj 
was  incredible,  paid  little  attention;  regarded  m 
German  professors  expounded  in  their  classrooms 
German  writers  set  forth  to  the  world  as  the  goa 
German  policy  as  rather  the  dream  of  minds  dctac 
from  practical  affairs,  as  preposterous  private  coni 
tions  of  German  destiny,  than  as  the  actual  plans 
responsible  rulers;  but  the  rulers  of  Germany  themsel 
knew  all  the  while  what  concrete  plans,  what  w 
advanced  intrigues  lay  back  of  what  the  professors  : 
the  writers  were  saying,  and  were  glad  to  go  forw 
unmolested,  filling  the  thrones  of  Balkan  states  w 
German  princes,  putting  German  officers  at  the  ser^ 
of  Turkey  to  drill  her  armies  and  make  interest  w 
her  government,  developing  plans  of  sedition  and 
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bcllinn  in  India  and  Egypt,  setting  their  fires  in  Persia. 
'File  demands  made  by  Austria  upon  Serbia  were  a  mere 
single  step  in  a  plan  which  compassed  Europe  and  Asia, 
from  Berlin  to  Bagdad.  They  hoped  those  demands 
might  not  arou.se  Europe,  but  they  meant  to  press  them 
whether  they  did  or  not,  for  they  thought  themselves 
ready  for  the  final  issue  of  arms. 

'Fheir  plan  was  to  throw  a  broad  belt  of  German  mili¬ 
tary  power  and  political  control  across  the  very  center 
of  i'.urope  and  beyond  the  Mediterranean  into  the  heart 
of  Asia;  and  Austria-Hungary  was  to  be  as  much  their 
tool  and  pawn  as  Serbia  or  Bulgaria  or  Turkey  or  the 
ponderous  states  of  the  I'iast.  Austria-Hungary,  indeed, 
was  to  become  part  of  the  central  German  Fimpire,  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  dominated  by  the  same  forces  and  influences 
that  had  originally  cemented  the  German  states  them¬ 
selves.  The  dream  had  its  heart  at  Berlin.  It  could 
have  had  a  heart  nowhere  else !  It  rejected  the  idea  of 
solidarity  of  race  entirely.  The  choice  of  peoples 
played  no  part  in  it  at  all.  It  contemplated  binding 
together  racial  and  political  units  which  could  be  kept 
together  only  by  force, — Czechs,  Magyars,  Croats, 
Serbs,  Rumanians,  'Furks,  Armenians, — the  proud  states 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  the  stout  little  common- 
w'caiths  of  the  Balkans,  the  indomitable  Turks,  the 
subtile  peoples  of  the  East.  These  peoples  did  not 
wish  to  be  united.  They  ardently  desired  to  direct  their 
own  affairs,  would  be  satisfied  only  by  undisputed  inde¬ 
pendence.  'Fhey  could  be  kept  quiet  only  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  the  constant  threat  of  armed  men.  They  would 
live  under  a  common  power  only  by  sheer  compulsion 
and  await  the  day  of  revolution.  But  the  German  mili¬ 
tary  statesmen  had  reckoned  with  all  that  and  were 
ready  to  deal  with  it  in  their  own  way. 

And  they  have  actually  carried  the  greater  part  of 
that  amazing  plan  into  execution  I  Look  how  things 
stand.  Austria  is  at  their  mercy.  It  has  acted,  not 
upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  choice  of  its  own 
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people,  but  at  Berlin’s  dictation  ever  since  the 
began.  Its  people  now  desire  peace,  hut  cannot  hav 
until  leave  is  granted  from  Berlin.  The  so-called  ( 
tral  Powers  are  in  fact  but  a  single  Power.  Serbi 
at  its  mercy,  should  its  hands  be  but  for  a  moment  fn 
Bulgaria  has  consented  to  its  will,  and  Rumania  is  O’ 
run.  The  Turkish  armies,  which  (iermans  trained, 
serving  Germany,  certainly  not  themselves,  and  the  g 
of  (lerman  warships  lying  in  the  harbor  at  Consi 
tinoplc  remind  'Purkish  statesmen  every  day  that  t 
have  no  choice  but  to  take  their  orders  from  Ber 
From  Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  net  is  sprt 

Is  it  not  easy  to  understand  the  eagerness  for  pc 
that  has  been  manifested  from  Berlin  ever  .since 
snare  was  set  and  sprung?  Peace,  peace,  peace  has  b 
the  talk  of  her  h'oreign  Office  for  now  a  year  and  me 
not  peace  upon  her  own  initiative,  but  upon  the  initia 
of  the  nations  over  which  she  now  deems  herself  to  h 
the  advantage.  A  little  of  the  talk  has  been  public, 
most  of  it  has  been  private.  Through  all  sorts  of  cf 
ncls  it  has  come  to  me,  and  in  all  sorts  of  guises, 
never  with  the  terms  disclosed  which  the  German  G 
ernment  would  he  willing  to  accept.  That  gnvernm 
has  other  valuable  pawns  in  its  hands  besides  thos 
have  mentioned.  It  still  holds  a  valuable  part  of  Frai 
though  with  slowly  relaxing  grasp,  and  practically 
whole  of  Belgium.  Its  armies  press  close  upon  Ru! 
and  overrun  Poland  at  their  will.  It  cannot  go  furth 
it  dare  not  go  hack.  It  wishes  to  close  its  bargain  bef 
it  is  too  late  and  it  has  little  left  to  offer  for  the  poi 
of  flesh  it  will  demand. 

The  military  masters  under  whom  Germany  is  ble 
ing  see  very  clearly  to  what  point  Fate  has  brou; 
them.  If  they  fall  back  or  are  forced  back  an  in 
their  power  both  abroad  and  at  home  will  fall  to  pie 
like  a  house  of  cards.  It  is  their  power  at  home  tl 
arc  thinking  about  now  more  than  their  power  abro 
It  is  that  power  which  is  trembling  under  their  vi 
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feet:  and  deep  fear  has  entered  their  hearts.  They 
have  hut  one  chance  to  perpetuate  their  military  power 
or  even  their  controlling  political  influence.  If  they 
can  secure  peace  now  with  the  immense  advantages  still 
in  their  hands  which  they  have  up  to  this  point  appar¬ 
ently  gained,  they  will  have  justified  themselves  before 
the  (icnnan  people:  they  will  have  gained  by  force 
what  they  promised  to  gain  by  it:  an  immense  expan¬ 
sion  vif  Cierman  power,  an  immense  enlargement  of 
German  industrial  and  commercial  opportunities, 
'f'hcir  prestige  will  be  secure,  and  with  their  prestige 
their  political  p<«wcr.  If  they  fail,  their  people  will 
thrust  them  aside:  a  government  accountable  to  the 
people  themselves  will  he  set  up  in  Germany  as  it  has 
been  in  England,  in  the  I'nited  States,  in  France,  and  in 
all  the  great  countries  of  the  modern  time  except  Ger¬ 
many.  If  they  succeed  they  are  safe  and  Germany  and 
the  world  are  undone;  if  they  fail  Germany  is  saved 
and  the  world  will  be  at  peace.  If  they  succeed, 
America  will  fall  within  the  menace.  We  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  must  remain  armed,  as  they  will  re¬ 
main,  and  must  make  ready  for  the  next  step  in  their 
aggression;  if  they  fail,  the  world  may  unite  for  peace 
and  (iermany  may  be  of  the  union. 

Do  you  not  now  understand  the  new  intrigue,  the  in¬ 
trigue  for  peace,  and  why  the  masters  of  Germany  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  any  agency  that  promises  to  effect 
their  purpose,  the  deceit  of  the  nations?  Their  present 
particular  aim  is  to  deceive  all  those  who  throughout 
the  world  stand  for  the  rights  of  peoples  and  the  self- 
government  of  nations:  for  they  see  what  immense 
strength  the  forces  of  justice  and  of  liberalism  are  gath¬ 
ering  out  of  this  war.  They  are  employing  liberals  in 
their  enterprise.  They  are  using  men,  in  Germany  and 
without,  as  their  spokesmen  whom  they  have  hitherto 
despised  and  oppressed,  using  them  for  their  own  de¬ 
struction, — socialists,  the  leaders  of  labor,  the  thinkers 
they  have  hitherto  sought  to  silence.  Let  them  once 
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succeed  and  these  men,  now  their  tools,  will  be  gro 
to  powder  beneath  the  weight  of  the  great  military 
pirc  they  will  have  set  up:  the  revolutionists  in  Ru 
will  be  cut  off  from  all  succor  or  cooperation  in  west 
Europe  and  a  counter  revolution  fostered  and  i 
ported;  Germany  herself  will  lose  her  chance  of  f; 
dom;  and  all  Europe  will  arm  for  the  next,  the  fi 
struggle. 

The  sinister  intrigue  is  being  no  less  actively  c 
ducted  in  this  country  than  in  Russia  and  in  every  co 
try  in  I’.uropc  to  which  the  agents  and  dupes  of 
Imperial  German  Government  can  get  access.  T 
Government  has  many  spokesmen  here,  in  places  h 
and  low.  They  have  learned  discretion.  They  k< 
within  the  law.  It  is  opinion  they  utter  now,  not  s« 
tion.  They  proclaim  the  liberal  purposes  of  their  m 
ters;  declare  this  a  foreign  war  which  can  touch  Amer 
with  no  danger  to  either  her  lands  or  her  institutioi 
set  England  at  the  center  of  the  stage  and  talk  of  1 
ambition  to  assert  economic  dominion  throughout  t 
world;  appeal  to  our  ancient  tradition  of  isolation  in  t 
politics  of  the  nations;  and  seek  to  undermine  the  G< 
eminent  with  false  professions  of  loyalty  to  its  pr 
ciples. 

But  they  will  make  no  headway.  The  false  betr 
themselves  always  in  every  accent.  It  is  only  frien 
and  partisans  of  the  German  Government  whom  ^ 
have  already  identified  who  utter  these  thinly  disguisi 
disloyalties.  The  facts  arc  patent  to  all  the  world,  ai 
nowhere  arc  they  more  plainly  seen  than  in  the  Unit 
States,  where  we  are  accustomed  to  deal  with  facts  ai 
not  with  sophistries;  and  the  great  fact  that  stands  o 
above  all  the  rest  is  that  this  is  a  Peoples’  War,  a  w: 
for  freedom  and  justice  and  self-government  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  war  to  make  the  wor! 
safe  for  the  peoples  who  live  upon  it  and  have  made 
their  own,  the  German  people  themselves  included;  ar 
that  with  us  rests  the  choice  to  break  through  all  thei 
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hypocrisies  and  patent  cheats  and  masks  of  brute  force 
and  help  set  the  world  free,  or  else  stand  aside  and  let 
it  be  dominated  a  long  age  through  by  sheer  weight  of 
arms,  and  the  arbitrary  choices  of  self-constituted  mas¬ 
ters,  by  the  nation  which  can  maintain  the  biggest  armies 
and  the  most  irresistible  armaments, — a  power  to  which 
the  world  has  afforded  no  parallel  and  in  the  face  of 
which  political  freedom  must  wither  and  perish. 

For  us  there  is  but  one  choice.  We  have  made  it. 
Woe  be  to  the  man  or  group  of  men  that  seeks  to  stand 
in  our  way  in  this  day  of  high  resolution  when  every 
principle  we  hold  dearest  is  to  be  vindicated  and  made 
secure  for  the  salvation  of  the  nations.  We  are  ready 
to  plead  at  the  bar  of  history,  and  our  flag  shall  wear  a 
new  luster.  Once  more  we  shall  make  good  with  our 
lives  and  fortunes  the  great  faith  to  which  we  were  born, 
and  a  new  glory  shall  shine  in  the  face  of  our  people. 


SYMPATHY  AND  FRIENDSHIP  TOWAR] 
BELGIUM 


REPLY  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  BARON  MONCHEUR  DELI’ 
INCJ  THE  MESSAGE  OF  K.ING  ALBERT  OF  BEl.GI 
Jl'NE  l8,  1917,  FROM  "official  BULLETIN," 
34- 

TT  IS  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  receive  f 
*  Your  Excellency’s  hands  the  letter  in  which 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  is  pleased  to  exp 
his  sentiments  of  friendship  towards  this  country.  P 
I  not  ask  that  Your  Excellency  be  good  enough  to  < 
vey  to  His  Majesty  the  assurances  that  his  message 
been  received  by  the  Government  and  people  of 
United  States  with  deep  appreciation  and  pleasure? 

Your  Excellency  is  good  enough  to  express  the  tha 
of  the  Belgian  people  for  the  participation  of  Ame 
in  feeding  the  people  of  your  stricken  country.  1 
work  in  which  so  many  Americans  have  been  enthus 
tically  engaged  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is 
which  has  brought  as  much  of  benefit  to  them  as  to 
innocent  civilian  population  whom  it  was  intended 
aid.  America  engaged  upon  this  work  as  being  the  i 
means,  however  inadequate,  of  expressing  our  deep 
sincere  admiration  for  the  valiant  nation  that  had  g 
forth  unhesitatingly  to  meet  the  onslaughts  of  a  ri 
less  enemy  rather  than  sacrifice  her  honor  and  her  s 
respect.  The  American  people  have  been  able  to  un» 
stand  and  glory  in  the  unflinching  heroism  of  the  ; 
gian  people  and  their  Sovereign,  and  there  is  not 
among  us  who  does  not  to-day  welcome  the  opportui 
of  expressing  to  you  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  fri< 
ship,  and  our  solemn  determination  that  on  the  m 
table  day  of  victory  Belgium  shall  be  restored  to 
place  she  has  so  richly  won  among  the  self-respect 
and  respected  nations  of  the  earth. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  POLICY  OF  EXPORT 
CON'l'ROL 

aTATF.MKNT  ISSl'KD  Jl’NK  26,  I917.  FROM  “OFFICIAL 
BI'LI.KTIN,”  NO.  40. 

Ir  IS  important  that  tlie  country  should  understand 
just  what  is  intended  in  the  control  of  exports  which 
is  about  to  be  undertaken,  and  since  the  power  is  vested 
by  the  Congress  in  the  President  I  can  speak  with  au¬ 
thority  concerning  it.  The  Flxports  Council  will  be 
merely  advisory  to  the  President. 

I'here  w’ill,  of  course,  be  no  prohibition  of  exports. 
'J'hc  normal  course  of  trade  will  be  interfered  with  as 
little  as  possible,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  only  its  ab¬ 
normal  course  directed.  The  whole  object  will  be  to 
direct  exports  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  go  first  and 
by  preference  where  they  are  most  needed  and  most 
immediately  needed,  and  temporarily  to  withhold  them, 
if  necessary,  where  they  can  best  be  spared. 

Our  primary  duty  in  the  matter  of  foodstuffs  and  like 
necessaries  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  peoples  associated 
with  us  in  the  war  get  as  generous  a  proportion  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  our  surplus;  but  it  will  also  be  our  wish  and 
purpose  to  supply  the  neutral  nations  whose  peoples  de¬ 
pend  upon  us  for  such  supplies  as  nearly  in  proportion 
to  their  need  as  the  amount  to  be  divided  permits. 

There  will  thus  be  little  check  put  upon  the  v'olume  of 
exports,  and  the  prices  obtained  for  them  will  not  be 
affected  by  this  regulation. 

This  policy  will  be  carried  out,  not  by  prohibitive 
regulations,  therefore,  but  by  a  system  of  licensing  ex¬ 
ports  which  will  be  as  simply  organized  and  adminis¬ 
tered  as  passible,  so  as  to  constitute  no  impediment  to 
the  normal  flow  of  commerce.  In  brief,  the  free  play  of 
trade  will  not  be  arbitrarily  interfered  with;  it  will  only 
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be  intelligently  and  systematically  directed  in  the  1 
of  full  information  with  regard  to  needs  and  ma 
conditions  throughout  the  world  and  the  necessitie 
our  people  at  home  and  our  armies  and  the  armie 
our  associates  abroad. 

The  Government  is  taking,  or  has  taken,  steps  t< 
certain,  for  example,  just  what  the  available  pre 
supply  of  wheat  and  corn  is  remaining  from  the  crop 
last  year;  to  learn  from  each  of  the  countries  expor 
these  foodstuffs  from  the  United  States  what  their 
chases  in  this  country  now  are,  where  they  are  sto 
and  what  their  needs  are,  in  order  that  we  may  ac 
things  so  far  as  possible  to  our  own  needs  and 
stocks;  and  this  information  is  in  course  of  being  rap 
supplied. 

The  case  of  wheat  and  corn  will  serve  as  an  illui 
tion  of  all  the  rest  of  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Our  t: 
can  be  successfully  and  profitably  conducted  now, 
war  pushed  to  a  victorious  issue,  and  the  needs  of 
own  people  and  of  the  other  people  with  whom  we 
still  free  to  trade  efficiently  met  only  by  systematic  d 
tion;  and  that  is  what  will  he  attempted. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  FIRST  AMBASSADOR  OF 
FREE  RUSSIA 


KliPLY  TO  THK  Rl'SSIAN’  AMBASSADOR,  MR.  BORIS  BAKH- 
MKTKRF,  I’PON  HIS  PRESENTATION  OF  CREDEN¬ 
TIALS,  Jl'EY  5,  1917.  FROM  “official  BULLE¬ 
TIN,”  NO.  48. 

Mr.  AMBASSADOR,  to  the  keen  satisfaction  which 
I  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  the  first  to  welcome,  by  its  official 
recognition,  the  new  democracy  of  Russia  to  the  family 
of  free  States  is  added  the  exceptional  pleasure  which 
I  experience  in  now  receiving  from  your  hand  the  letters 
whereby  the  provisional  Government  of  Russia  accredits 
you  as  its  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotenti¬ 
ary  to  the  United  States  and  in  according  to  you  formal 
recognition  as  the  first  ambassador  of  free  Russia  to 
this  country. 

For  the  people  of  Russia  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  ever  entertained  friendly  feelings,  which 
have  now  been  greatly  deepened  by  the  knowledge 
that,  actuated  by  the  same  lofty  motives,  the  two 
Governments  and  peoples  are  cooperating  to  bring  to  a 
successful  termination  the  conflict  now  raging  for  human 
liberty  and  a  universal  acknowledgment  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  right  and  justice  which  should  direct  all  Gov¬ 
ernments.  I  feel  convinced  that  when  this  happy  day 
shall  come  no  small  share  of  the  credit  will  be  due  to 
the  devoted  people  of  Russia,  who,  overcoming  disloy¬ 
alty  from  within  and  intrigue  from  without,  remain 
steadfast  to  the  cause. 

The  mission  which  it  was  my  pleasure  to  send  to 
Russia  has  already  assured  the  provisional  Government 
that  in  this  momentous  struggle  and  in  the  problems 
that  confront  and  will  confront  the  free  Government 
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of  Russia  that  Government  may  count  on  the  steac 
friendsinp  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
its  constant  cooperation  in  all  desired  appropriate  d 
tions. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  give  expression  to 
admiration  of  the  way  in  which  the  provisional  ( 
ernment  of  Russia  is  meeting  all  requirements,  to 
entire  sympathy  with  them  in  their  noble  object  tc 
sure  to  the  people  of  Russia  the  blessings  of  freei 
and  of  equal  rights  and  opportunity,  and  to  my  f 
that  through  their  efforts  Russia  will  assume  her  ri 
ful  place  among  the  great  free  nations  of  the  world 


"AWKLIORATIOX  OF  FOOD  CONDITIONS” 


STATEMKNT  AC'COMPANVINO  THE  FIRST  EMBARCJO  PROC¬ 
LAMATION,  jri.Y  9.  1917.  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY 
IN  MR.  WILSON’S  FILES. 

TN  controlling  by  license  tlie  export  of  certain 
iiuiispensable  commodities  from  the  Lhiited  States, 
the  Ciovcriinient  has  first  and  chiefly  in  view  the  amelio¬ 
ration  of  the  food  conditions  which  have  arisen  or  are 
likely  to  arise  in  our  own  country  before  new  crops  are 
harvested.  Not  only  is  the  conservation  of  our  prime 
food  and  fodder  supplies  a  matter  which  vitally  con¬ 
cerns  our  own  people,  but  the  retention  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  raw  materials  is  essential  to  our  program  of 
military  and  naval  construction  and  the  continuance  of 
our  necessary  domestic  activities.  We  shall,  therefore, 
similarly  safeguard  all  our  fundamental  supplies. 

It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  in  liber¬ 
ating  any  surplus  products  over  and  above  our  own 
domestic  needs,  to  consider  first  the  necessities  of  all  the 
nations  engaged  in  war  against  the  Central  Empires. 
As  to  neutral  nations,  however,  we  also  recognize  our 
duty.  The  Government  docs  not  wish  to  hamper  them. 
On  the  contrary,  it  wishes  and  intends,  by  all  fair  and 
equitable  means,  to  cooperate  with  them  in  their  difficult 
task  of  adding  from  our  available  surpluses  to  their 
own  domestic  supply  and  of  meeting  their  pressing 
necessities  or  deficits.  In  considering  the  deficits  of  food 
supplies  the  Government  means  only  to  fulfill  its  obvious 
obligation  to  assure  itself  that  neutrals  are  husbanding 
their  own  resources  and  that  our  supplies  will  not  be¬ 
come  available,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  feed  the 
enemy. 
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“PATRIOTISM  LEAVES  PROFITS  OUT  C 
THE  QUESTION” 


ADDRESS  TO  MINE  OPERATORS  AND  MANUFACTU? 
jri.Y  12,  1917.  FROM  THE  “t'ONGRESSIC 

RECORD,"  VOL.  55,  FR.  4995-4996. 

My  fellow  COUNTRYMEN: 

The  Government  is  about  to  attempt  to  di 
mine  the  prices  at  which  it  will  ask  you  hcncefort 
furnish  various  supplies  which  are  necessary  for 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  various  materials  which 
be  needed  in  the  industries  by  which  the  war  mus 
sustained. 

We  shall,  of  course,  try  to  determine  them  justly 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole; 
justice  is  easier  to  speak  of  than  to  arrive  at,  and  tl 
are  some  considerations  which  I  hope  we  shall  all  h 
steadily  in  mind  while  this  particular  problem  of  jus 
is  being  worked  out.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty 
stating  very  candidly  my  own  view  of  the  situation 
of  the  principles  wiiich  should  guide  both  the  Gow 
ment  and  mine-owners  and  manufacturers  of  the  cc 
try  in  this  difficult  matter. 

A  just  price  must,  of  course,  be  paid  for  everyth 
the  Government  buys.  By  a  just  price  I  mean  a  p 
which  will  sustain  the  industries  concerned  in  a  high  st 
of  efficiency,  provide  a  living  for  those  who  cond 
them,  enable  them  to  pay  good  wages,  and  make  f 
sible  expansions  of  their  enterprises  which  will  fr 
time  to  time  become  necessary  as  the  stupendous  unc 
takings  of  this  great  war  develop. 

We  could  not  wisely  or  reasonably  do  less  than  j 
such  prices.  They  are  necessary  for  the  maintenai 
and  development  of  industry;  and  the  maintenance  a 
development  of  industry  are  necessary  for  the  gr 
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task  we  have  in  hand.  But  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  sur¬ 
round  the  matter  with  a  mist  of  sentiment.  Facts  are 
our  masters  now.  We  ought  not  to  put  the  acceptance 
of  such  prices  on  the  ground  of  patriotism. 

Patriotism  has  nothing  to  do  with  profits  in  a  case 
like  this.  Patriotism  and  profits  ought  never  in  the 
present  circumstances  to  be  mentioned  together. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  to  discuss  profits  as  a  matter  of 
business,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
capital  and  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  these  tragical 
months  when  the  liberty  of  free  men  everywhere  and 
of  industry  itself  trembles  in  the  balance:  but  it  would 
be  absurd  to  discuss  them  as  a  motive  for  helping  to 
serve  and  save  our  country.  Patriotism  leaves  profits 
out  of  the  question. 

In  these  days  of  our  supreme  trial,  when  we  are 
sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  men  across 
the  seas  to  serve  a  great  cause,  no  true  man  who  stays 
behind  to  work  for  them  and  sustain  them  by  his  labor 
will  ask  himself  what  he  is  personally  going  to  make 
out  of  that  labor. 

No  true  patriot  will  permit  himself  to  take  toll  of 
their  heroism  in  money  or  seek  to  grow  rich  by  the 
shedding  of  their  blood.  He  will  give  as  freely  and 
with  as  unstinted  self-sacrifice  as  they.  When  they  are 
giving  their  lives  will  he  not  give  at  least  his  money? 

I  hear  it  insisted  that  more  than  a  just  price,  more 
than  a  price  that  will  sustain  our  industries,  must  be 
paid;  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  very  liberal  and  unusual 
profits  in  order  to  “stimulate  production”;  that  nothing 
but  pecuniary  rewards  will  do  it — rewards  paid  in 
money,  not  in  the  mere  liberation  of  the  world. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  argue  thus  do 
not  stop  to  think  what  that  means.  Do  they  mean  that 
you  must  be  paid,  must  be  bribed,  to  make  your  con¬ 
tribution,  a  contribution  that  costs  you  neither  a  drop  of 
blood  nor  a  tear,  when  the  whole  world  is  in  travail 
and  men  everywhere  depend  upon  and  call  to  you  to 
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bring  them  out  of  bondage  and  make  the  world 
place  to  live  in  again,  amidst  peace  and  justice? 

Do  they  mean  that  you  will  exact  a  price,  drive  a 
gain,  with  the  men  who  arc  enduring  the  agony  ol 
war  on  the  battlefield,  in  the  trenches,  amidst  the 
ing  dangers  of  the  sea,  or  with  the  bereaved  women 
the  pitiful  children,  before  you  will  come  forward  t 
your  duty  and  give  some  part  of  your  life,  in  easy,  p 
ful  fashion,  for  the  things  we  are  fighting  for,  the  tl 
we  have  pledged  our  fortunes,  our  lives,  our  sa 
honor  to  vindicate  and  defend — liberty  and  justice 
fair  dealing  and  the  peace  of  nations?  Of  course 
will  not. 

It  is  inconceivable.  Your  patriotism  is  of  the  £ 
self-denying  stuff  as  the  patriotism  of  the  men  dca 
maimed  on  the  fields  of  France,  or  else  it  is  no  pat 
ism  at  all. 

Let  us  never  speak,  then,  of  profits  and  of  patrio 
in  the  same  sentence,  but  face  facts  and  meet  them. 

Let  us  do  sound  business,  but  not  in  the  midst 
mist.  Many  a  grievous  burden  of  taxation  will  be 
on  this  Nation,  in  this  generation  and  in  the  next 
pay  for  this  war.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  for  every  dt 
that  is  taken  from  the  people’s  pockets  it  shall  be 
sible  to  obtain  a  dollar’s  worth  of  the  sound  stuffs 
need. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  ship-owners  of 
United  States,  and  the  other  ocean  carriers  whose 
ample  they  have  followed,  and  ask  them  if  they  rea 
what  obstacles,  what  almost  insuperable  obstades,  < 
have  been  putting  in  the  way  of  the  successful  pros 
tion  of  this  war  by  the  ocean  freight  rates  they  I 
been  exacting. 

They  are  doing  everything  that  high  freight  chai 
can  do  to  make  the  war  a  failure,  to  make  it  impossi 
1  do  not  say  that  they  realize  this  or  intend  it. 

TTie  thing  has  happened  naturally  enough,  beci 
the  conunercial  processes  which  we  are  content  to 
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operate  in  ordinary  times  have  without  sufficient  thought 
been  continued  into  a  period  where  they  have  no  proper 
place. 

I  am  not  questioning  motives.  I  am  merely  stating  a 
fact  and  stating  it  in  order  that  attention  may  be  fixed 
upon  it.  The  fact  is  that  those  who  have  fixed  war 
freight  rates  have  taken  the  most  effective  means  in 
their  power  to  defeat  the  armies  engaged  against  Ger¬ 
many. 

When  they  realize  this  we  may,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
count  upon  them  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter.  It  is 
high  time.  Their  extra  hazards  are  covered  by  war- 
risk  insurance. 

I  know  and  you  know  what  response  to  this  great 
challenge  of  duty  and  of  opportunity  the  Nation  will 
expect  of  you;  and  I  know  what  response  you  will  make. 

Those  who  do  not  respond,  who  do  not  respond  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  have  gone  to  give  their  lives  for 
us  on  bloody  fields  far  away,  may  safely  be  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  opinion  and  the  law,  for  the  law  must,  of 
course,  command  these  things. 

I  am  dealing  with  the  matter  thus  publicly  and 
frankly,  not  because  I  have  any  doubt  or  fear  as  to  the 
result,  but  only  in  order  that  in  all  our  thinking  and  in 
all  our  dealings  with  one  another  we  may  move  in  a 
perfectly  clear  air  of  mutual  understanding. 

And  there  is  something  more  that  we  must  add  to 
our  thinking.  The  public  is  now  as  much  part  of  the 
Government  as  are  the  Army  and  Navy  themselves; 
the  whole  people  in  all  their  activities  are  now  mobilized 
and  in  service  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Nation’s 
task  in  tins  war;  it  is  in  such  circumstances  impossible 
justly  to  distinguish  between  industrial  purchases  made 
by  the  Government  and  industrial  purchases  made  by 
the  managers  of  individual  industries;  and  it  is  just  as 
much  our  duty  to  sustain  the  industries  of  the  country, 
all  the  industries  that  contribute  to  its  life,  as  it  is  to 
sustain  our  forces  in  the  field  and  on  sea. 
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We  must  make  the  prices  to  the  public  the  sami 
the  prices  to  the  Government.  Prices  mean  the  s 
thing  everywhere  now;  they  mean  the  efficiency  or 
inefficiency  of  the  Nation,  whether  it  is  the  Governn 
that  pays  them  or  not.  They  mean  victory  or  def 
They  mean  that  America  will  win  her  place  once 
all  among  the  foremost  free  nations  of  the  world  or  i 
she  will  sink  to  defeat  and  become  a  second-rate  po 
alike  in  thought  and  in  action.  This  is  a  day  of 
reckoning,  and  every  man  among  us  must  person 
face  that  reckoning  along  with  her, 

The  case  needs  no  arguing.  I  assume  that  I  am  ( 
expressing  your  own  thoughts — what  must  be  in 
mind  of  every  true  man  when  he  faces  the  tragedy 
the  solemn  glory  of  the  present  war  for  the  emanc 
tion  of  mankind. 

I  summon  you  to  a  great  duty,  a  great  privilegi 
shining  dignity  and  distinction. 

I  shall  expect  every  man  who  is  not  a  slacker  to  hi 
my  side  throughout  this  great  enterprise.  In  it  no  r 
can  win  honor  who  thinks  of  himself. 


GREETING  TO  FRANCE  ON  BASTILE  DAY 


MESSAGE  TO  TRANCE  TIIROrCH  PRESIDENT  POINCARE, 
ON  JULY  l6,  1917.  FROM  “OFFICIAL  BULLETIN,”  NO.  56 

ON  ITIIS  annivcrsnry  of  the  birth  of  democracy  in 
France  I  offer  on  behalf  of  my  countrymen  and  on 
my  own  behalf  fraternal  greeting  as  befits  the  strong 
tics  tiiat  unite  our  peoples,  who  to-day  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  defense  of  liberty  in  testimony  of  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  our  two  countries  to  achieve  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  sublime  cause  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  oppression.  The  lesson  of  the  Bastile  is  not 
lost  to  the  world  of  free  peoples.  May  the  day  be  near 
when  on  the  ruins  of  the  dark  stronghold  of  unbridled 
power  and  conscienceless  autocracy  a  nobler  structure, 
upbuilt,  like  your  own  great  republic,  on  the  eternal 
foundations  of  peace  and  right,  shall  arise  to  gladden 
an  enfranchised  world. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE 
NATION 


LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  D.  F.  HOUSTON 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  PRESERVING  OF  FRUIT  AND  GARDEN  PROD¬ 
UCTS,  JULY  28,  1917.  FROM  “official  BULLE¬ 
TIN,”  NO.  68. 

Mr.  secretary  and  gentlemen  of 

THE  COMMITTEE: 

I  very  earnestly  desire  to  commend  your  plans  and 
to  second  your  efforts  to  secure  the  conservation  of  sur¬ 
pluses  of  perishable  food  products.  Out  of  the  depths 
of  their  patriotism  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  gave  an 
immediate  and  effective  response  to  my  appeal  to  in¬ 
crease  production.  Providence  favored  them,  and  we 
have  not  only  the  prospect  of  increased  crops  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  staples,  but  also  the  certainty  of  a  large  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

But  increased  production,  important  as  it  is,  is  only 
a  part  of  the  solution  of  the  food  problem.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  we  take  care  of  what  has  been 
raised  and  make  it  available  for  consumption.  This 
task  is  of  peculiar  urgency  with  reference  to  our  perish¬ 
able  farm  products.  It  is  essential  not  only  that  ade¬ 
quate  measures  be  taken  to  secure  their  conservation, 
but  also  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  redouble 
its  efforts  to  assist  producers  in  the  matter  of  market- 
ing. 

I  am  informed  that  in  many  sections  in  which  fruits 
and  vegetables  have  been  produced  in  abundance  the 
people  already  are  canning  and  drying  them  in  large 
quantities.  But  we  should  be  content  with  nothing  short 
of  the  perfection  of  organization  and  should  be  unwill¬ 
ing  that  anything  should  be  lost.  In  this  hour  of  peril 
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I  am  concerned,  as  I  know  you  are,  with  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  waste.  Every  bushel  of  potatoes  properly 
storcil,  every  poutul  of  vegetables  properly  put  by  for 
future  use,  every  jar  of  fruit  preserved,  add  that  much 
to  our  insurance  of  victory,  add  that  much  to  hasten  tlie 
end  of  this  conflict.  To  win  we  must  have  maximum 
efficiency  in  all  directions.  We  cannot  win  without  com¬ 
plete  and  effective  concentration  of  all  our  efforts. 

We  can  all  ai<i  by  increasing  our  consumption  of 
perishable  products.  Such  of  them  as  we  can  efficiently 
utilize  wc  must  utilize,  and  by  so  doing  relieve  the  strain 
on  our  store  of  staples.  Wc  must  aim  to  consume  these 
things  locally  so  Par  as  possible  and  thus  relieve  the 
pressure  on  transimrtation  agencies,  freeing  them  for 
the  more  efficient  handling  of  products  required  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.  What  wc  cannot  presently  consume  wc 
must  conserve. 

The  service  wc  are  asking  the  people  to  render  in 
this  matter  is  a  public  service,  it  is  one  primarily  for 
the  household,  l/pon  the  housewife  much  of  the  burden 
of  the  task  will  fall.  I  join  you  in  your  appeal  to  the 
women  of  the  Nation,  whether  living  in  a  city,  town,  or 
country,  to  devote  their  time,  so  far  as  It  may  be  feasible 
and  necessary,  to  the  performance  of  this  very  essential 
M'ork.  Among  them  some  will  be  found  who  are  fitted 
by  experience  to  teach  others,  and  they  will  put  their 
knowledge  whole-heartedly  at  the  service  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors. 

I  am  sure  that  wc  may  confidently  count  upon  the 
cooperation  of  tlic  editors  of  the  Nation  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  the  necessary  information.  I  am  equally  certain 
that  the  Governors  and  the  food  committees  appointed 
by  them  in  the  States  in  which  this  problem  is  urgent 
will  leave  nothing  undone  to  attack  it  promptly  and  to 
assist  in  solving  it. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


“LEAVE  OUT  OF  YOUR  VOCABULARY  TH 
WORD  ‘PRUDENT  ” 


ADPRKSS  TO  THK  OFFICKRS  OF  THK  ATLANTIC  FLl 

Acocsr  n,  iqj?-’  i-’Rom  official  governme 

PCBLICATION  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FILES 

IHAVP’  not  come  here  with  malice  prepense  to  mi 
a  speech,  but  I  have  come  here  to  have  a  look  at  ] 
and  to  say  some  things  that  perhaps  may  be  intimat 
said  and,  even  though  the  company  is  large,  said  in  co 
dence.  Of  course,  the  whole  circumstance  of  the  modt 
time  is  extraordinary  and  I  feel  that  just  because  i 
circumstances  are  extraordinary  there  is  an  opportun 
to  see  to  it  that  the  action  is  extraordinary.  One 
the  deprivations  which  any  man  in  authority  experien 
is  that  he  cannot  come  into  constant  and  intimate  toi 
with  the  men  with  whom  he  is  associated  and  necessar 
associated  in  action. 

Most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  contact  with  you 
men  and,  though  I  would  not  admit  it  to  them  at  t 
time,  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  more  from  them  th 
they  ever  learned  from  me.  I  have  had  most  of  i 
thinking  stimulated  by  questions  being  put  to  me  whi 
I  could  not  answer,  and  I  have  had  a  great  many  of  i 
preconceived  conceptions  absolutely  destroyed  by  m 
who  had  not  given  half  the  study  to  the  subject  that 
myself  had  given.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  alm< 
every  profession  is  pushed  forward  by  the  men  who  < 
not  belong  to  it  and  know  nothing  about  it,  because  th 
ask  the  ignorant  questions  which  it  would  not  occur 
the  professional  man  to  ask  at  all;  he  supposes  th 
they  have  been  answered,  whereas  it  may  be  that  me 

Pmidtnt  w«ot  to  tea  lo  tho  boarded  an  Araerk 

dreadsaoxliti  and  talked  to  the  officer#  like  **»,  football  coach  to  1 
toaiB  between  the  halvet.*' 
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of  them  had  not  been  answered  at  all.  The  naivete  of 
the  point  of  view,  the  whole  approach  of  the  mind  that 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  creates  an 
entirely  different  atmosphere.  There  is  many  a  ques¬ 
tion  asked  you  about  the  Navy  which  seems  to  you  so 
simple-minded  when  you  hear  it  that  you  laugh,  and 
then  you  find  you  cannot  answer  it.  It  never  occurred 
to  you  that  anybody  could  ask  that  question  before, 
it  is  so  simple. 

Now,  the  point  that  is  constantly  in  my  mind,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  this :  This  is  an  unprecedented  war  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  a  war  in  one  sense  for  amateurs.  Nobody 
ever  before  conducted  a  war  like  this  and  therefore  no¬ 
body  can  pretend  to  be  a  professional  in  a  war  like  this. 
I  lere  are  two  great  navies,  not  to  speak  of  the  others 
associated  with  us,  our  own  and  the  British,  outnumber¬ 
ing  by  a  very  great  margin  the  navy  to  which  we  are 
opposed,  and  yet  casting  about  for  a  way  in  which  to 
use  our  superiority  and  our  strength,  because  of  the 
novelty  of  the  instruments  used,  because  of  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  character  of  the  war,  because,  as  I  said  just 
now,  nobody  ever  before  fought  a  war  like  this,  in  the 
way  that  this  is  being  fought  at  sea— or  on  land  either 
for  that  matter.  The  experienced  soldier, — experienced 
in  previous  wars, — is  a  back  number  so  far  as  his  experi¬ 
ence  is  concerned;  not  so  far  as  his  intelligence  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  lis  experience  does  not  count,  because  he  never 
fought  a  war  as  this  is  being  fought,  and  therefore  he 
is  an  amateur  along  with  the  rest  of  us.  Now,  some¬ 
body  has  got  to  think  this  war  out.  Somebody  has  got 
to  think  out  the  way  not  only  to  fight  the  submarine,  but 
to  do  something  different  from  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  hunting  hornets  all  over  the  farm  and  letting 
the  nest  alone.  None  of  us  knows  how  to  go  to  the 
nest  and  crush  it,  and  yet  I  despair  of  hunting  for  hor¬ 
nets  all  over  the  sea  when  I  know  where  the  nest  is  and 
know  that  the  nest  is  breeding  hornets  as  fast  as  1  can 
find  them.  I  am  willing  for  my  part,  and  I  know  you 
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are  willing  because  I  know  the  stuff  you  are  made  of, 
I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  half  the  navy  Great  Britain  a 
we  together  have  to  crush  that  nest,  because  if  we  cn 
it,  the  war  is  won.  I  have  come  here  to  say  that  I 
not  care  where  it  comes  from,  I  do  not  care  whetl 
it  comes  from  the  youngest  officer  or  the  oldest,  bu 
want  the  officers  of  this  Navy  to  have  the  distinct; 
of  saying  how  this  war  is  going  to  be  won.  The  Sec 
tary  of  the  Navy  and  I  have  just  been  talking  over  ph 
for  putting  the  planning  machinery  of  the  Navy  at  i 
disposal  of  the  brains  of  the  Navy  and  not  stopping 
ask  what  rank  that  brains  has,  because,  as  I  have  s; 
before  and  want  to  repeat,  so  far  as  experience  in  t 
kind  of  war  is  concerned  we  are  all  of  the  same  rai 
I  am  not  saying  that  I  do  not  expect  the  Admirals 
tell  us  what  to  do,  but  I  am  saying  that  I  want  1 
youngest  and  most  modest  youngster  in  the  service 
tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do  if  he  knows  what  it  is. 
am  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  that.  I  mean  a 
sacrifice  of  time  or  anything  else.  I  am  ready  to  j 
myself  at  the  disposal  of  any  officer  in  the  Navy  w 
thinks  he  knows  how  to  run  this  war.  I  will  not  und 
take  to  tell  you  whether  he  does  or  not,  because  I  kn^ 
I  cannot,  but  I  will  undertake  to  put  him  in  communi 
tion  with  those  who  can  find  out  whether  his  idea  v 
work  or  not.  I  have  the  authority  to  do  that  and  I  v 
do  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

The  idea  that  is  in  my  mind  all  the  time  is  that 
are  comrades  in  this  thing.  I  was  talking  the  otl 
day  with  some  commercial  men  about  certain  questi( 
which  seemed  to  affect  their  material  interest  in  t 
war,  and  I  said,  “I  can’t  imagine  a  man  thinking  ab( 
those  things.  If  we  don’t  win  this  war,  your  mater 
interest  won’t  make  any  difference.  The  prices  you  : 
charging  are  a  matter  of  indifference  with  regard  to  i 
results  of  this  war  because  if  we  don’t  win  it,  you  v 
not  have  the  chance  to  charge  any  prices,  and  I  ca 
imagine  a  man  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  wo 
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sitting  down  and  thinking  about  his  own  interest  or  the 
interest  of  anybody  personally  associated  with  him  as 
compared  with  the  interest  of  the  world.”  I  cannot 
say  it  too  often  to  any  audience,  we  are  fighting  a  thing, 
not  a  people.  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
modern  history  is  the  way  in  which  the  German  people 
have  been  subordinated  to  the  German  system  of  au¬ 
thority,  and  how  they  have  accepted  their  thinking  from 
autiiority  as  well  as  their  action  from  authority.  Now, 
we  do  not  intend  to  let  that  method  of  action  and  of 
thinking  be  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  Know¬ 
ing  as  some  of  us  do  the  fine  quality  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple,  we  are  sorry  that  it  was  ever  imposed  upon  tliem 
and  we  are  anxious  to  see  that  they  have  their  glad 
emancipation,  but  we  intend  to  see  to  it  that  no  other 
people  suffers  a  like  limitation  and  subordination.  We 
went  into  this  war  because  this  system  touched  us.  These 
people  that  stopped  at  nothing  paid  no  attention  to  our 
rights,  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people,  invaded  the 
dignity  of  our  sovereignty,  tried  to  make  interest  against 
us  in  tlie  minds  of  our  own  people,  and  the  thing  was 
intolerable.  We  had  to  strike,  but  thank  God  we  were 
striking  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  everybody  else 
that  loves  liberty  under  God’s  heaven,  and  therefore  we 
are  in  some  peculiar  sense  the  trustees  of  liberty. 

I  wish  that  I  could  think  and  had  the  brains  to  think 
in  the  terms  of  marine  warfare,  because  I  would  feel 
then  that  I  was  figuring  out  the  future  history  of  the 
political  freedom  of  mankind.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
man  can  look  at  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  fail 
iiaving  his  mind  crowded  with  reminiscences  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unselfish  men,  seeking  no  object  of  their  own, 
the  advantage  of  no  dynasty,  the  advantage  of  no  group 
of  privileged  people,  but  the  advantage  of  his  fellow 
men,  who  have  died  under  the  folds  of  that  beautiful 
emblem.  I  wonder  if  men  who  do  die  under  it  realize 
the  distinction  they  have.  There  is  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  dying  in  your  bed  in  quiet  times  for  nothing  in 
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particular  and  dying  under  that  emblem  of  the  mi; 
and  destiny  and  pride  of  a  great  free  people.  Theri 
distinction  in  the  privilege  and  I  for  my  part  am  so 
to  play  so  peaceful  a  part  in  the  business  as  I  myself 
obliged  to  play,  and  I  conceive  it  a  privilege  to  come  j 
look  at  you  men  who  have  the  other  thing  to  do  t 
ask  you  to  come  and  tell  me  or  tell  anybody  you  w 
to  tell  how  this  thing  can  be  better  done ;  and  we  ^ 
thank  God  that  we  have  got  men  of  originative  bra 
among  us. 

We  have  got  to  throw  tradition  to  the  wind.  A 
have  said,  gentlemen,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  noth 
that  I  say  here  will  be  repeated  and  therefore  I 
going  to  say  this :  Every  time  we  have  suggested  a 
thing  to  the  British  Admiralty  the  reply  has  come  b: 
that  virtually  amounted  to  this,  that  it  had  never  b< 
done  that  way,  and  I  felt  like  saying,  ‘Well,  noth 
was  ever  done  so  systematically  as  nothing  is  being  d( 
now.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  see  something 
usual  happen,  something  that  was  never  done  befo 
and  inasmuch  as  the  things  that  are  being  done  to  ] 
were  never  done  before,  don’t  you  think  it  is  wo 
while  to  try  something  that  was  never  done  beb 
against  those  who  are  doing  them  to  you.”  There 
no  other  way  to  win,  and  the  whole  principle  of  this  ^ 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  ought  to  hearten  and  stimul 
America.  America  has  always  boasted  that  she  co 
find  men  to  do  anything.  She  is  the  prize  amat 
nation  of  the  world.  Germany  is  the  prize  professio 
nation  of  the  world.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  doing  r 
things  and  doing  them  well,  I  will  back  the  amat 
against  the  professional  every  time,  because  the  p 
fessional  docs  it  out  of  the  book  and  the  amateur  d 
it  with  his  eyes  open  upon  a  new  world  and  with  a  r 
set  oi  circumstances.  He  knows  so  little  about  it  t 
he  is  fool  enough  to  try  the  right  thing.  The  men  t 
do  not  know  the  danger  are  the  rashest  men,  and  I  h 
several  times  ventured  to  make  this  suggestion  to 
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men  about  me  in  both  arms  of  the  service :  Please  leave 
out  of  your  vocabulary  altogether  the  word  “prudent.” 
Do  not  stop  to  think  about  what  is  prudent  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Do  the  tiling  that  is  audacious  to  the  utmost 
point  of  risk  and  daring,  because  that  is  exactly  the  thing 
that  the  other  side  does  not  understand,  and  you  will 
win  by  the  audacity  of  method  when  you  cannot  win  by 
circumspection  and  prudence.  I  think  that  there  are 
willing  ears  to  liear  this  in  the  American  Navy  and 
the  American  Army  because  that  is  the  kind  of  folks 
we  are.  We  get  tired  of  the  old  ways  and  covet  the 
new  ones. 

So,  gentlemen,  besides  coming  down  here  to  give  you 
my  personal  greeting  and  to  say  how  absolutely  I  rely 
on  you  and  believe  in  you,  I  have  come  down  here  to 
say  also  that  I  depend  on  you,  depend  on  you  for  brains 
as  well  as  training  and  courage  and  discipline.  You 
arc  doing  your  job  admirably,  the  job  that  you  have 
been  taught  to  do;  now  let  us  do  something  that  we  were 
never  taught  to  do  and  do  it  just  as  well  as  we  are  doing 
the  older  and  more  habitual  things,  and  do  not  let  any¬ 
body  ever  put  one  thought  of  discouragement  into  your 
minds.  1  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  1  I  suppose  they  have  to 
vary  the  tune  from  time  to  time  just  to  relieve  their 
minds,  but  every  now  and  then  a  wave  of  the  most 
absurd  discouragement  and  pessimism  goes  through 
the  country  and  we  iicar  nothing  except  of  the  unusual 
advantages  and  equipment  and  sagacity  and  prepara¬ 
tion  and  all  the  other  wonderful  things  of  the  German 
Army  and  Navy.  My  comment  is  always  the  very 
familiar  comment,  “Rats!”  They  are  working  under 
infinite  disadvantages.  They  not  only  have  no  more 
brains  than  we  have,  hut  they  have  a  different  and  less 
serviceable  kind  of  brains  than  we  have,  if  we  will  use 
the  brains  we  have  got.  I  am  not  discouraged  for  a 
moment,  particularly  because  we  have  not  even  begun 
and,  without  saying  anything  in  disparagement  of  thoM 
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with  whom  we  are  associated  in  the  war,  I  do  exp 
things  to  begin  when  we  begin.  If  they  do  not,  Arr 
ican  history  will  have  changed  its  course ;  the  Ameri 
Army  and  Navy  will  have  changed  their  charao 
There  will  have  to  come  a  new  tradition  into  a  sen 
which  does  not  do  new  and  audacious  and  success 
things. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  given 
this  opportunity  to  see  you  and  I  hope  you  will  a 
give  me  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  each  > 
of  you.  If  you  ever  want  me  again  for  anything  in  p 
ticular — because  I  am  a  busy  man  and  cannot  come 
anything  that  is  not  particular — send  for  me  and  I  ^ 
come. 


THE  BIBLE 


LETTER  TO  THE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AUGUST,  I917.  FROM  THE  “CONGRES¬ 
SIONAL  RECORD,”  VOL.  55,  P.  604I. 

''^HE  Bible  is  the  word  of  life.  I  beg  that  you  will 
read  it  and  find  this  out  for  yourselves — read,  not 
little  snatches  here  and  there,  but  long  passages  that 
will  really  be  the  road  to  the  heart  of  it.  You  will  find 
it  full  of  real  men  and  women  not  only,  but  also  of 
things  you  have  wondered  about  and  been  troubled 
about  all  your  life,  as  men  have  been  always;  and  the 
more  you  read  the  more  it  will  become  plain  to  you 
what  things  are  worth  while  and  what  arc  not,  w-hat 
things  make  men  happy — loyalty,  right  dealings,  speak¬ 
ing  the  truth,  readiness  to  give  everything  for  what 
they  think  their  duty,  and,  most  of  all,  the  wish  that 
they  may  have  the  real  approval  of  the  Christ,  who 
gave  everything  for  them — and  the  things  that  are 
guaranteed  to  make  men  unhappy — selfishness,  coward¬ 
ice,  greed,  and  everything  that  is  low  and  mean.  When 
you  have  read  the  Bible  you  will  know  that  it  is  the 
Word  of  God,  because  you  will  have  found  it  the  key 
to  your  own  heart,  your  own  happiness,  and  your  own 
duty. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
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Li.i  rr.R  TO  ssciiooi,  ofkic  krs  of  tiif:  unfikd  sfa' 
M  Ul'Sr  23,  FROM  “official  KULLIiT 

NO.  I  2  I. 


TUSCnoOl-OLFICKRS: 

'Hie  war  is  briiijj[iiig  to  the  niiiuls  of  our  pcop 
new  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  national  life 
a  tlccpcr  umlerstaiulinK  of  the  meaning  and  aims 
democracy.  Matters  which  heretofore  have  scer 
commonplace  and  trivial  arc  seen  in  a  truer  liglit.  ' 
urgent  ilcmand  for  the  production  and  proper  dit 
bution  of  foot!  and  other  national  resources  lias  m 
us  aware  of  the  close  dependence  of  individual  on 
tlividual  and  nation  on  nation.  The  effort  to  keep 
social  and  industrial  organizations  in  spite  of  the  w 
drawal  of  men  for  the  Army  has  revealed  tiic  ext 
to  which  modern  life  has  become  complex  and  spec 
ized. 

riicsc  and  other  lessons  of  the  war  must  be  Icar 
quickly  if  we  are  intelligently  and  successfully  to  def' 
our  institutions.  When  the  war  is  over  we  must  ap 
the  wisdom  which  we  have  acquired  in  purging  1 
ennobling  the  life  of  the  world. 

In  these  vital  tasks  of  acquiring  a  broader  view 
human  possibilities  the  common  school  must  hav( 
large  part.  I  urge  that  teachers  and  other  school 
ficers  increase  materially  the  time  and  attention  devo 
to  instruction  bearing  directly  on  the  problems  of  c< 
munity  and  national  life. 

Such  a  plea  is  in  no  way  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  An 
ican  public  education  or  of  existing  practices.  Noi 
it  a  plea  for  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  sch 
program  appropriate  merely  to  the  period  of  the  w 
It  is  a  plea  for  a  realization  in  public  education  of 
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new  emphasis  which  the  war  has  given  to  the  ideals  of 
democracy  and  to  the  broader  conceptions  of  national 
life. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  definite  material  at  hand 
with  which  the  schools  may  at  once  expand  their  teach¬ 
ing,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hoover  and  Commissioner  Clax- 
ton  to  organize  the  proper  agencies  for  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  suitable  lessons  for  the  elementary 
grades  and  for  the  high-school  classes.  Lessons  thus 
suggested  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  illustrating  in 
a  concrete  way  what  can  he  undertaken  in  the  schools 
and  of  stimulating  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  formulate  new  and  appropriate  materials  drawn  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilsom. 


WKLCOME  TO  THK  AMBASSAD{_)R  FROM 
JAPAN 


RKPI.Y  TO  THK  RKMARKS  or  VISCorXT  ISIHI  I  RON 
PRKSKNTATIOX  OP  i'RKOKN’TIAI.S,  ACGirST  23,  1 9 
PROM  “OPPICIAI.  Uri.I.PTIN,”  NO.  90. 

Mr.  AMBASSADOR: 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction  thai 
receive  from  your  hands  the  letters  wliercby  you  are 
credited  as  the  ambassador  extraordinary  and  pleni] 
tentiary  of  Japan  on  special  mi.ssi<in  to  the  Unit 
States.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  accept  through  you  from  y( 
Imperial  Sovereign  congratulations  on  the  entrance 
the  I’nited  States  into  the  great  conflict  which  is 
raging. 

The  pre.sent  struggle  is  especially  characterized 
the  dcveh»pmcnl  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  throuj 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  world  for  the  maintenar 
of  the  rights  of  nations  and  the  liberties  of  indivitiua 
1  assure  Your  Fxccllciicy  that,  standing  as  our  coi 
tries  now  do,  associated  in  this  great  struggle  for  t 
vindication  of  justice,  there  will  be  developed  the 
closer  ties  of  fellowship  which  must  come  from  t 
mutual  sacrifice  of  life  and  property.  May  the  effoi 
now  being  exerted  by  an  indignant  humanity  lead, 
the  proper  time,  to  the  complete  establishment  of  ji 
tice  and  to  a  peace  which  will  be  both  permanent  a, 
serene. 

i  trust  that  Your  Kxcellency  will  find  your  sojou 
among  us  most  agreeable  and  I  should  be  gratified  if  y 
would  be  so  good  as  to  make  known  to  His  Imperi 
Majesty  my  best  wishes  for  his  welfare,  for  that  of  yo 
wonderful  country,  and  for  the  happiness  of  its  peop 
I  am  most  happy  to  accord  you  recognition  in  yo 
high  capacity. 


REPLY  TO  THE  POPE’S  PEACE  PROPOSAL 


REPLY  TO  THE  COMMUNICATION  OF  THE  POPE  TO  THE 
BELLIGERENT  GOVERNMENTS,  AUGUST  27,  I917. 
'  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY  IN  MR.  WILSOn’s  FILES. 

npO  HIS  HOLINESS  BENEDICTUS  XV,  POPE. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  communication  of 
Your  Holiness  to  the  belligerent  peoples,  dated  August 
1,  1917,  the  President  of  tiie  United  States  requests  me 
to  transmit  the  following  reply: 

Every  heart  that  has  not  been  blinded  and  hardened 
1  by  this  terrible  war  must  be  touched  by  this  moving  ap¬ 

peal  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  must  feel  the  dignity  and 
I  force  of  the  humane  and  generous  motives  which 

prompted  it,  and  must  fervently  wish  that  we  might  take 
the  path  of  peace  he  so  persuasively  points  out.  But  it 
'  would  be  folly  to  take  it  if  it  does  not  in  fact  lead  to 

the  goal  he  proposes.  Our  response  must  be  based  upon 
the  stern  facts  and  upon  nothing  else.  It  is  not  a  mere 
[  cessation  of  arms  he  desires;  it  is  a  stable  and  enduring 

peace.  This  agony  must  not  be  gone  through  with 
I  again,  and  it  must  Ijc  a  matter  of  very  sober  judgment 

what  will  insure  us  against  it. 

His  Holiness  in  substance  proposes  that  we  return  to 
the  status  quo  ante  helium,  and  that  then  there  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  condonation,  disarmament,  and  a  concert  of 
nations  based  upon  an  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
I  arbitration;  that  by  a  similar  concert  freedom  of  the 

seas  be  established;  and  that  the  territorial  claims  of 
;  France  and  Italy,  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  Bal- 

'  kan  states,  and  the  restitution  of  Poland  be  left  to  such 

conciliatory  adjustments  as  may  be  possible  in  the  new 
temper  of  such  a  peace,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  whose  political  fortunes  and 
affiliations  will  be  involved. 
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It  is  manifest  that  no  part  of  this  program  can 
successfully  carried  out  unless  the  restitution  of  : 
status  quo  ante  furnishes  a  firm  and  satisfactory  ba 
for  it.  The  object  of  this  war  is  to  deliver  the  f 
peoples  of  the  world  from  the  menace  and  the  act 
power  of  a  vast  military  establishment  controlled  by 
irresponsible  government  which,  having  secretly  planr 
to  dominate  tlie  world,  proceeded  to  carry  the  plan  ( 
without  regard  either  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  trej 
or  the  long-established  practices  and  long-cherished  pr 
ciples  of  international  action  and  honor;  which  chose 
own  time  for  the  war;  delivered  its  blow  fiercely  a 
suddenly;  stopped  at  no  barrier  either  of  law  or 
mercy;  swept  a  whole  continent  within  the  tide  of  blo( 
— not  the  blood  of  soldiers  only,  but  the  blood  of  ini 
cent  women  and  children  also  and  of  the  helpless  pot 
and  now  stands  balked  but  not  defeated,  the  enemy 
four-fifths  of  the  world.  This  power  is  not  the  Germ 
people.  It  is  the  ruthless  master  of  the  German  peop 
It  is  no  business  of  ours  how  that  great  people  car 
under  its  control  or  submitted  with  temporary  zest 
the  domination  of  its  purpose;  hut  it  is  our  business 
sec  to  it  that  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  : 
longer  left  to  its  handling. 

To  deal  with  such  a  power  by  way  of  peace  up 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mis  Moliness  the  Pope  would, 
far  as  we  can  see,  involve  a  recuperation  of  its  streng 
and  a  renewal  of  its  policy:  would  make  it  necessary 
create  a  permanent  hostile  combination  of  natio 
against  the  German  people,  who  arc  its  instrument 
and  would  result  in  abandoning  the  new-born  Russ 
to  the  intrigue,  the  manifold  subtle  interference,  ai 
the  certain  counter-revolution  which  would  be  attempt! 
by  all  the  malign  influences  to  which  the  German  Go 
ernment  has  of  late  accustomed  the  world.  Can  pea^ 
be  based  upon  a  restitution  of  its  power  or  upon  ai 
word  of  honor  it  could  pledge  in  a  treaty  of  settlemo 
and  accommodation? 
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Responsible  statesmen  must  now  everywhere  see,  if 
they  never  saw  before,  that  no  peace  can  rest  securel} 
upon  political  or  economic  restrictions  meant  to  benefil 
some  nations  and  cripple  or  embarrass  others,  upor 
vindictive  action  of  any  sort,  or  any  kind  of  revenge  oi 
deliberate  injury.  The  American  people  have  suffcrec 
intolerable  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Ger 
man  Government,  but  they  desire  no  reprisal  upon  th< 
German  people,  who  have  themselves  suffered  all  thing! 
in  this  war,  which  they  did  not  choose.  They  bcliev( 
that  peace  should  rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  no 
the  rights  of  governments, — the  rights  of  peoples  grea 
or  small,  weak  or  powerful, — their  equal  right  to  free 
dom  and  security  and  self-government  and  to  a  partici 
pation  upon  fair  terms  in  the  economic  opportunities  o: 
the  world,-— the  German  people  of  course  included,  i: 
they  will  accept  equality  and  not  seek  domination. 

The  test,  therefore,  of  every  plan  of  peace  is  this 
Is  it  based  upon  the  faith  of  all  the  peoples  involvec 
or  merely  upon  the  word  of  an  ambitious  and  intriguinj 
government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  group  of  fre« 
peoples,  on  the  other?  This  is  a  test  which  goes  to  thi 
root  of  the  matter;  and  it  is  the  test  which  must  be  ap 
plied. 


The  purposes  of  the  United  States  in  this  war  an 
known  to  the  whole  world, — to  every  people  to  when 
the  truth  has  been  permitted  to  come.  They  do  no 
need  to  be  stated  again.  We  seek  no  material  advan 
tage  of  any  kind.  We  believe  that  the  intolerable  wrong 
done  in  this  war  by  the  furious  and  brutal  power  o 
the  Imperial  German  Government  ought  to  be  repaired 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  people 
— rather  in  vindication  of  the  sovereignty  both  of  thosi 
that  are  weak  and  those  that  are  strong.  Punitive  dam 
ages,  the  dismemberment  of  empires,  the  establishmen 
of  selfish  and  exclusive  economic  leagues,  we  deem  in 


expedient  and  in  the  end  worse  than  futi|j,  no  prope 
basis  for  a  peace  of  any  kind,  least  en 
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during  peace.  That  must  be  based  upon  justice 
fairness  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the  present  rulers  of  ' 
many  as  a  guarantee  of  anything  that  is  to  endure, 
less  explicitly  supported  by  such  conclusive  evidence 
the  will  and  purpose  of  the  German  people  themse 
as  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  would  be  justifie 
accepting.  Without  such  guarantees  treaties  of  s€ 
mcnt,  agreements  for  disarmament,  covenants  to  se 
arbitration  in  the  place  of  force,  territorial  adjustmi 
reconstitutions  of  small  nations,  if  made  with  the 
man  Government,  no  man,  no  nation  could  now  dc] 
on.  We  must  await  some  new  evidence  of  the  purp 
of  the  great  peoples  of  the  Central  Empires.  God  g 
it  may  be  given  soon  and  in  a  way  to  restore  the 
fidence  of  all  peoples  everywhere  in  the  faith  of  nat 
and  the  possibility  of  a  covenanted  peace. 


EXPORT  CONTROL 


STATEMENT  ACCOMPANYING  EXPORT  CONTROL  PROCLA¬ 
MATION,  AUGUST  27,  1917.  FROM  “OFFICIAL  BUL¬ 
LETIN,”  NO.  93. 


The  purpose  and  effect  of  this  proclamation  is  not 
export  prohibition,  but  merely  export  control.  It 
is  not  the  intention  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  our 
foreign  trade;  but  our  own  domestic  needs  must  be 
adequately  safeguarded  and  there  is  the  added  duty  of 
meeting  the  necessities  of  all  the  nations  at  war  with 
the  Imperial  German  Government.  After  these  needs 
are  met  it  is  our  wish  and  intention  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  neutral  nations  as  far  as  our  resources 
permit.  This  task  will  be  discharged  without  other  than 
the  very  proper  qualification  that  the  liberation  of  our 
surplus  products  shall  not  be  made  the  occasion  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  enemy,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  two  lists  have  been  prepared  in  the  interests  of 
facility  and  expediency.  The  first  list,  applicable  to  the 
enemy  and  his  allies  and  to  the  neutral  countries  of 
Europe,  brings  under  control  practically  all  articles  of 
commerce,  while  the  second  list,  applicable  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  makes  only  a  few  additions 
to  the  list  of  commodities  controlled  by  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  July  9,  1917.  It  is  obvious  that  a  closer  supervi¬ 
sion  and  control  of  exports  is  necessary  with  respect  to 
those  European  neutrals  within  the  sphere  of  hostilities 
than  is  required  for  those  countries  farther  removed. 

The  establishment  of  these  distinctions  will  simplify 
the  administrative  processes  and  enable  us  to  continue 
our  policy  of  minimizing  the  interruption  of  trade. 

No  licenses  will  be  necessary  for  the  exportation  of 
coin,  bullion,  currency,  and  evidences  of  indebtedness 
until  required  by  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  discretion. 
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ASSURANCE  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  RUSSL 


CABLEGRAM  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIOl 
COVNCTI.  ASSEMBLY  A'l  MOSCOW,  AUGUST  27,  I 
FROM  "official  BULLETIN,”  NO-  92. 

1TAKE  the  liberty  to  send  to  the  members  of 
great  council  now  meeting  in  Moscow  the  cor 
greetings  of  their  friends,  the  people  of  the  Un 
States,  to  express  their  confidence  in  the  ultimate  trim 
of  ideals  of  democracy  and  self-government  against 
enemies  within  and  without,  and  to  give  their  rene 
assurance  of  every  material  and  moral  assistance  t 
can  extend  to  the  Government  of  Russia  in  the  pro 
tion  of  the  common  cause  in  which  the  two  nations 
unselfishly  united. 

Woodrow  Wilsof 
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A  FAIR  PRICE  FOR  WHEAT 


STATEMENT  ANNOUNCING  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  “fOR 
ALL  TRANSACTIONS  THROUGHOUT  THE  PRESENT 
CROP  YEAR,”  AUGUST  30,  IQI7.  FROM  “OFFICIAL 
BULLETIN,”  NO.  96. 

SECTION  1 1  of  the  food  act  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  wheat  and  flour 
by  the  Government,  and  appropriates  money  for  the 
purpose.  The  purchase  of  wheat  and  flour  for  our 
allies,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  for  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  also,  has  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Food 
Administration.  I  have  appointed  a  committee  to  de¬ 
termine  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  in  Government  purchases. 
The  price  now  recommended  by  that  committee — $2.20 
per  bushel  at  Chicago  for  the  basic  grade — will  be 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  Food  Administration. 

It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  my  own  also,  that  this  step  will  at  once 
stabilize  and  keep  within  moderate  bounds  the  price 
of  wheat  for  all  transactions  throughout  the  present 
crop  year,  and  in  consequence  the  prices  of  flour  and 
bread  also.  The  food  act  has  given  large  powers  for 
the  control  of  storage  and  exchange  operations,  and 
these  powers  will  be  fully  exercised.  An  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  will  be  that  financial  dealings  cannot  follow 
their  usual  course.  Whatever  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  trade,  it  can¬ 
not  function  well  under  such  disturbed  and  abnormal 
conditions  as  now  exist.  In  its  place  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  now  fixes  for  its  purchases  a  fair  price,  as  rec¬ 
ommended  unanimously  by  a  committee  representative 
of  all  interests  and  all  sections,  and  believes  that  thereby 
it  will  eliminate  speculation,  make  possible  the  conduct 
of  every  operation  in  the  full  light  of  day,  maintain  the 
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publicly  stated  price  for  all,  and,  through  econoi 
made  possible  by  stabilization  and  control,  better 
position  of  consumers  also. 

Mr.  Hoover,  at  his  express  wish,  has  taken  no 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  on  whose 
ommendation  I  determine  the  Government’s  fair  p 
nor  has  he  in  any  way  intimated  an  opinion  regan 
that  price. 


“GOD  KEEP  AND  GUIDE  YOU” 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  SOLDIERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ARMY, 
SEPTEMBER  4,  I917.  FROM  COPY  IN  MR.  WILSON’s 
FILES. 


"VT^OU  are  undertaking  a  great  duty.  TTie  heart  of  the 
A  whole  country  is  with  you.  Everything  that  you 
do  will  be  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  and  with 
the  deepest  solicitude  not  only  by  those  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  you,  but  by  the  whole  Nation  besides.  For 
this  great  war  draws  us  all  closer  together,  makes  us  all 
comrades  and  brothers,  as  all  true  Americans  felt  them¬ 
selves  to  be  when  we  first  made  good  our  national 
independence.  The  eyes  of  all  the  world  will  be  upon 
you,  because  you  are  in  some  special  sense  the  soldiers  of 
freedom. 

Let  it  be  your  pride,  therefore,  to  show  all  men  every¬ 
where  not  only  what  good  soldiers  you  are,  but  also 
what  good  men  you  are,  keeping  yourselves  fit  and 
straight  in  everything,  and  pure  and  clean  through  and 
through.  Let  us  set  for  ourselves  a  standard  so  high 
that  it  will  be  a  glory  to  live  up  to  it,  and  then  let  us 
live  up  to  it  and  add  a  new  laurel  to  the  crown  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  My  affectionate  confidence  goes  with  you  in  every 
battle  and  every  test,  God  keep  and  guide  you  1 
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APPEAL  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROS5 


PROCLAMATION  TO  TliK  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF 
UNITED  STATES,  DATED  SEPTEMBER  5,  I917 
.  SUED  SEPTEMBER  15,  I917.  FROM  ORIGINAL  C 

IN  MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  also  Presii 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  is  from  these 
fices  joined  in  one  that  I  write  you  a  word  of  gree 
at  this  time  when  so  many  of  you  are  beginning 
school  year. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  just  prepared  a  Ju 
Membership  with  School  Activities  in  which  every  p 
in  the  United  States  can  find  a  chance  to  serve  our  o 
try.  The  school  is  the  natural  center  of  your 
Through  it  you  can  best  work  in  the  great  cause  of  f 
dom  to  which  we  have  all  pledged  ourselves. 

Our  Junior  Red  Cross  will  bring  to  you  opportun 
of  service  to  your  community  and  to  other  commun, 
all  over  the  world  and  guide  your  service  with  high 
religious  ideals.  It  will  teach  you  how  to  save  in  oi 
that  suffering  children  elsewhere  may  have  the  ch; 
to  live.  It  will  teach  you  how  to  prepare  some  of 
supplies  which  wounded  soldiers  and  homeless  fam 
lack.  It  will  send  to  you  through  the  Red  Cross 
letins  the  thrilling  stories  of  relief  and  rescue.  . 
best  of  all,  more  perfectly  than  through  any  of  j 
other  school  lessons,  you  will  learn  by  doing  these  1 
things  under  your  teacher’s  direction  to  be  the  fu 
good  citizens  of  this  great  country  which  we  all  1 
And  1  commend  to  all  school  teachers  in  the  com 
the  simple  plan  which  the  American  Red  Cross 
worked  out  to  provide  for  your  cooperation,  knov 
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as  I  do  that  school  children  will  give  their  best  service 
under  the  direct  guidance  and  instruction  of  their  teach¬ 
ers.  Is  not  this  perhaps  the  chance  for  which  you  have 
been  looking  to  give  your  time  and  efforts  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  to  meet  our  national  needs? 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  CC 

CRESS 


STATEMENT  REGARDING  THE  PROMPT  PASSAGE  01 
EICIKNT  WAR  MEASURES  BY  THE  65TH  CONG! 
OCTOBER  6,  1917.  FROM  “OFFICIAL  BULLEl 
NO.  126. 

The  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  now  adjourning,  desi 
the  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  a  people  vi 
will  and  purpose  1  believe  it  has  faithfully  expre 
One  cannot  examine  the  record  of  its  action  wit 
being  impressed  by  its  completeness,  its  courage,  ar 
full  comprehension  of  a  great  task.  The  needs  o 
Army  and  the  Navy  have  been  met  in  a  way  tha 
sures  the  effectiveness  of  American  arms  and  the 
making  branch  of  the  Government  has  been  abund 
equipped  with  the  powers  that  were  necessary  to  i 
the  action  of  the  Nation  effective. 

I  believe  that  it  has  also  in  equal  degree,  and  a 
as  possible  in  the  face  of  war,  safeguarded  the  r 
of  the  people  and  kept  in  mind  the  consideratioi 
social  justice  so  often  obscured  in  the  hasty  rea< 
ment  of  such  a  crisis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  of  this  remarkabl 
sion  has  not  only  been  done  thoroughly,  but  that  I 
also  been  done  with  the  utmost  dispatch  possible  i 
circumstances  or  consistent  with  a  full  considerati( 
the  exceedingly  critical  matters  dealt  with.  Best  o 
it  has  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  and  determin 
of  the  country,  but  has  affirmed  them  as  loyally  a; 
emphatically  as  our  fine  soldiers  will  affirm  them  o 
firing  line. 
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APPEAL  FOR  THE  SECOND  LIBERTY  LOAN 


PROCLAMATION  DECLARING  OCTOBER  24TH  TO  BE 
LIBERTY  DAY,  ISSUED  OCTOBER  12,  I917.  FROM 
“united  STATES  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,”  VOL.  40, 
PT.  2,  P.  1706. 

The  Second  Liberty  Loan  gives  the  people  of  the 
United  States  another  opportunity  to  lend  their 
funds  to  their  Government  to  sustain  their  country  at 
war.  The  might  of  the  United  States  is  being  mobilized 
and  organized  to  strike  a  mortal  blow  at  autocracy  in 
defense  of  outraged  American  rights  and  of  the  cause 
of  liberty.  Billions  of  dollars  are  required  to  arm,  feed, 
and  clothe  the  brave  men  who  are  going  forth  to  fight 
our  country’s  battles  and  to  assist  the  nations  with 
whom  we  are  making  common  cause  against  a  common 
foe.  To  subscribe  to  the  Liberty  Loan  is  to  perform  a 
service  of  patriotism. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  appoint  Wednesday, 
the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  as  Liberty  Day,  and  urge 
and  advise  the  people  to  assemble  in  their  respective 
communities  and  pledge  to  one  another  and  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  represents  them  the  fullest  measure  of 
financial  support.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  re¬ 
quest  that  patriotic  meetings  be  held  in  every  city,  town, 
and  hamlet  throughout  the  land  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committees  which 
have  been  organized  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
The  people  responded  nobly  to  the  call  of  the  First 
Liberty  Loan  with  an  over  subscription  of  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Let  the  response  to  the  Second  Loan  be 
even  greater  and  let  the  amount  be  so  large  that  it  will 
serve  as  an  assurance  of  unequaled  support  to  hearten 
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the  men  who  are  to  face  the  fire  of  battle  for  us. 
the  result  be  so  impressive  and  emphatic  that  it 
echo  throughout  the  Empire  of  our  enemy  as  an  i 
of  what  America  intends  to  do  to  bring  this  war 
victorious  conclusion. 

For  the  purpose  of  participating  in  Liberty  Day 
brations,  all  employees  of  the  Federal  Goverm 
throughout  the  country  whose  services  can  be  sp: 
may  be  excused  at  twelve  o’clock  noon,  Wednci 
the  twenty-fourth  of  October. 


“MAY  AWAKENED  RUSSIA  AND  ENFRAN¬ 
CHISED  AMERICA  ADVANCE  SIDE  BY  SIDE” 


TELEGRAM  TO  MADAME  BRESSOVSKIY,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
RUSSIAN  COMMI'ITEE  ON  CIVIC  EDUCATION, 
DRAFTED  BY  SECRETARY  LANSING,  PUBLISHED  OC¬ 
TOBER  1 8,  1917,  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY  IN  MR. 

Wilson's  files. 

TT  FIAS  afforded  me  genuine  pleasure  to  receive  your 
A  eloquent  message  of  September  twenty-fifth.  At  this 
hour,  when  the  historic  events  of  the  past  few  months 
have  brought  Russia  into  such  close  touch  with  Amer¬ 
ica,  it  is  most  enheartening  to  witness  the  courage  with 
which  the  new  Russia  faces  the  problems  of  the  future, 
especially  when  the  high  mission  of  national  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  preparedness  for  the  great  duties  which  fall 
upon  a  civic  democracy  is  advanced  and  promoted  by 
such  an  educational  organization  as  yours.  We  of 
America  long  since  learned  that  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  and  moral  fitness  are  the  most  powerful  elements 
of  national  advancement.  As  the  individual  is  the  type 
of  the  nation,  so  the  nation  should  embody  the  highest 
individual  ideals  of  civil  perfection,  in  order  to  assert 
and  maintain  its  honorable  position  in  the  world-family 
of  commonwealths,  fulfilling  its  material  and  moral 
duties  toward  its  neighbors,  strong  in  the  might  of  right 
and  fearless  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice.  In  the 
effort  to  attain  this  goal,  may  awakened  Russia  and  en¬ 
franchised  America  advance  side  by  side  with  mutual 
affection  and  confident  trust. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
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quf:stion 


RKl’I.Y  TO  A  DKLKOATION  FROM  Till'-  NKW  YORK  S 
WOMAN  St'FFRACF  PARTY  AT  THK  WIIITK  Hi 
(W'TOBliR  25,  1917.  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY  It 

Wilson’s  fills. 

Mrs.  WHrri’Mousi’,  and  ladifs: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  receive  yc 
esteem  it  a  privilege  to  do  so.  I  know  the  diffic 
which  you  have  been  laboring  under  in  New  York 
so  clearly  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Whitehouse,  but  in  my 
ment  those  difficulties  cannot  be  used  as  an  excu 
the  leaders  of  any  party  or  by  the  voters  of  any 
for  neglecting  the  question  which  you  arc  pressing 
them.  Because,  after  all,  the  whole  world  now  i 
nessing  a  struggle  between  two  ideals  of  govern 
It  is  a  struggle  which  goes  deeper  and  touches  me 
the  foundations  of  the  organized  life  of  men  tha: 
struggle  that  has  ever  taken  place  before,  and  no  ! 
ment  of  the  questions  that  lie  on  the  surface  can  s 
a  situation  which  requires  that  the  questions  whi 
underneath  and  at  the  foundation  should  also  be  s 
and  settled  right.  1  am  free  to  say  that  I  thin 
question  of  woman  suffrage  is  one  of  those  quei 
which  lie  at  the  foundation. 

The  world  has  witnessed  a  slow  political  recon 
tion,  and  men  have  generally  been  obliged  to  be  sai 
with  the  slowness  of  the  process.  In  a  sense  it  is  v 
some  that  it  should  be  slow,  because  then  it  is  soli' 
sure;  but  1  believe  that  this  war  is  going  so  to  qi 
the  convictions  and  the  consciousness  of  mankind 
regard  to  political  questions  that  the  speed  of  1 
struction  will  be  greatly  increased.  And  I  believe 
just  because  we  are  quickened  by  the  questions  o 
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war  we  ought  to  be  quickened  to  give  this  question  of 
woman  suffrage  our  immediate  consideration. 

As  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  a  great  party,  I  would 
be  doing  nothing  less  than  obeying  the  mandates  of  that 
party  if  I  gave  my  hearty  support  to  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage  which  you  represent,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  speak  merely  as  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  a  party. 
I  want  to  speak  for  myself  and  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  time  for  the  states  of  this  Union  to  take 
this  action.  I  perhaps  may  be  touched  a  little  too  much 
by  the  traditions  of  our  politics,  traditions  which  lay 
such  questions  almost  entirely  upon  the  states,  but  I 
want  to  see  communities  declare  themselves  quickened 
at  this  time  and  show  the  consequence  of  the  quicken¬ 
ing.  I  think  the  whole  country  has  appreciated  the 
way  in  which  the  women  have  risen  to  this  great  occa¬ 
sion.  They  not  only  have  done  what  they  have  been 
asked  to  do  and  done  it  with  ardor  and  efficiency,  but 
they  have  shown  a  power  to  organize  for  doing  things 
of  their  own  initiative  which  is  quite  a  different  thing 
and  a  very  much  more  difficult  thing,  and  I  think  the 
whole  country  has  admired  the  spirit  and  the  capacity 
and  the  vision  of  the  women  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  almost  absurd  to  say  that  the  country  depends 
upon  the  women  for  a  large  part  of  the  inspiration  of 
its  life.  That  is  too  obvious  to  say;  but  it  is  now  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  women  also  for  suggestions  of  service, 
which  have  been  rendered  in  abundance  and  with  the 
distinction  of  originality.  I,  therefore,  am  very  glad 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  which  arc  urging  the  people 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York  to  set  a  great  example 
by  voting  for  woman  suffrage.  It  would  be  a  pleasure 
if  I  might  utter  that  advice  in  their  presence.  Inasmuch 
as  I  am  bound  too  close  to  my  duties  here  to  make  that 
possible,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  to  ask  you  to 
convey  that  message  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  time  of  privilege.  All 
our  principles,  all  our  hearts,  all  our  purposes,  arc  being 
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searched;  searched  not  only  by  our  own  consciences, 
searciied  by  the  world,  and  it  is  time  for  the  pcoph 
the  states  of  this  country  to  show  the  world  in  v 
practical  sense  they  have  learned  the  lessons  of 
mocracy,  that  tliey  are  litihtinf^  for  democracy  bee; 
they  believe  it,  and  that  there  is  no  application  of 
mocracy  which  they  do  not  believe  in.  I  feel,  theref 
that  I  am  standing  upon  the  firmest  foundations  of 
age  in  bidding  godspeed  to  the  cause  which  you  repre 
and  in  expressing  the  ardent  hope  that  the  pcopl 
New  York  may  realize  the  great  occasion  which  f 
them  on  election  day  and  may  respond  to  it  in  n 
fashion. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 


PROCLAMATION  ISSUED  NOVEMBER  7,  1917-  FROM 

“united  states  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,”  VOL.  40, 
PT.  2,  PP.  I712-I713. 

IT  HAS  long  been  the  honored  custom  of  our  people 
to  turn  in  the  fruitful  autumn  of  the  year  in  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  His  many  bless¬ 
ings  and  mercies  to  us  as  a  nation.  That  custom  we  can 
follow  now  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tragedy  of  a  world 
shaken  by  war  and  immeasurable  disaster,  in  the  midst 
of  sorrow  and  great  peril,  because  even  amidst  the  dark¬ 
ness  that  has  gathered  about  us  we  can  see  the  great 
blessings  God  has  bestowed  upon  us,  blessings  that  are 
better  than  mere  peace  of  mind  and  prosperity  of  enter¬ 
prise. 

We  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  mankind 
as  we  once  served  ourselves  in  the  great  day  of  our  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  by  taking  up  arms  against  a 
tyranny  that  threatened  to  master  and  debase  men 
everywhere  and  joining  with  other  free  peoples  in  de¬ 
manding  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  what  we  then 
demanded  and  obtained  for  ourselves.  In  this  day  of 
the  revelation  of  our  duty  not  only  to  defend  our  own 
rights  as  a  nation,  but  to  defend  also  the  rights  of  free 
men  throughout  the  world,  there  has  been  vouchsafed 
us  in  full  and  inspiring  measure  the  resolution  and  spirit 
of  united  action.  We  have  been  brought  to  one  mind 
and  purpose.  A  new  vigor  of  common  counsel  and  com¬ 
mon  action  has  been  revealed  in  us.  We  should  espe¬ 
cially  thank  God  that  in  such  circumstances,  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  enterprise  the  spirits  of  men  have  ever 
entered  upon,  we  have,  if  we  but  observe  a  reasonable 
and  practicable  economy,  abundance  with  which  to 
supply  the  needs  of  those  associated  with  us  as  well  as 
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our  own.  A  new  light  shines  about  us.  The  great  duties 
of  a  new  day  awaken  a  new  and  greater  national  spirit 
in  us.  We  shall  never  again  be  divided  or  wonder  what 
stuff  we  are  made  of. 

And  while  we  render  thanks  for  these  things  let  us 
pray  Almighty  God  that  in  all  humbleness  of  spirit  we 
may  look  always  to  Him  for  guidance;  that  we  may  he 
kept  constant  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  service;  that 
by  His  grace  our  minds  may  be  directed  and  our  hands 
strengthened:  and  that  in  His  good  time  liberty  and  se¬ 
curity  and  peace  and  the  comradeship  of  a  common  jus¬ 
tice  may  be  vouchsafed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Wherefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November  next,  as  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  and  invite  the  people 
throughout  the  land  to  cease  upon  that  day  from  their 
ordinary  occupations  and  in  their  several  fiomcs  and 
places  of  worship  to  render  thanks  to  God,  the  great 
ruler  of  nations. 


“MORi:  i’i:rm:ct  organization  of  oi  r 

MAN  POWIi R" 


FORLWORI)  ru  THE  SKl.El  lIVK  SERVICE  RKCiCLATIONS, 
NOVEMBER  8,  1917.  ER<JM  URIOIN.M.  t  OPV  IN  MR. 
WlliU}N‘S  EII.es,  CORRECIEO  in  Ills  OWN  IIANO. 

TIK  task  of  selecting  and  mobilizing  the  first  con¬ 
tingent  of  the  National  Army  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion.  'I'he  expedition  and  accuracy  of  its  arromplish- 
ment  were  a  most  gratifying  demonstration  of  the 
efficiency  of  our  democratic  institutions.  'I'he  swiftness 
with  which  the  machinery  for  its  execution  had  to  be 
assembled,  however,  left  room  for  adjustment  and  im¬ 
provement.  New  Regulations  putting  these  improve¬ 
ments  into  efiect  are,  therefore,  being  published  to-day. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  essential  ohligation  of  men 
subject  to  selection.  The  first  draft  must  stand  unaf¬ 
fected  hy  the  provisions  of  the  new  Regulations.  They 
ran  he  given  no  retroactive  efiect. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  more  perfect  organization 
of  our  man-power.  The  selective  principle  must  be 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  We  must  make  a  com¬ 
plete  inventory  of  the  qualifications  of  all  registrants 
in  order  to  determine,  as  to  each  man  not  already  se¬ 
lected  for  duty  with  the  colors,  the  place  in  the  military, 
ndustrial,  or  agricultural  ranks  of  the  Nation  in  which 
^is  experience  and  training  can  best  be  made  to  serve 
;he  common  good.  This  project  involves  an  inquiry  by 
the  Selection  Boards  into  the  dmnestic,  industrisl,  and 
educational  qualifications  of  nearly  ten  million  men. 

Members  of  these  Boards  have  rendered  a  conspic- 
KMM  service.  The  worii  was  done  without  regard  to 
tersonal  convenience  and  under  a  pressure  of  immediate 
lecessity  which  imposed  great  sacrifices.  Yet  the  serr^ 
MS  of  men  trained  by  the  eaperience  of  the  first  draft 
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must  of  necessity  be  retained  and  the  Selection  Boards 
must  provide  the  directing  mechanism  for  the  new  class!* 
fication.  The  thing  they  have  done  is  of  scarcely  one- 
tenth  the  magnitude  of  the  thing  that  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  of  great  importance  both  to  our  military 
and  to  our  economic  interests  that  the  classification  be 
carried  swiftly  and  accurately  to  a  conclusion.  An  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  time  necessary  for  the  work  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  can  be  accomplished  in  sixty  days; 
but  only  if  this  great  marshaling  of  our  resources  of 
men  is  regarded  by  all  as  a  national  war  undertaking 
of  such  significance  as  to  challenge  the  attention  and 
compel  the  assistance  of  every  American. 

1  call  upon  all  citizens,  therefore,  to  assist  Local  and 
District  Boards  by  proffering  such  service  and  such 
material  conveniences  as  they  can  offer  and  by  appear¬ 
ing  before  the  boards,  either  upon  summons  or  upon 
their  own  initiative,  to  give  such  information  as  will  be 
useful  in  classifying  registrants.  I  urge  men  of  the  legal 
profession  to  offer  themselves  as  associate  members  of 
the  Legal  Advisory  Boards  to  be  provided  in  each  com¬ 
munity  for  the  purpose  of  advising  registrants  of  their 
rights  and  obligations  and  of  assisting  them  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  their  answers  to  the  questions  which  all  men 
subject  to  draft  are  required  to  submit.  I  ask  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  country  to  identify  themselves  with  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Advisory  Boards  which  are  to  be  constituted  in  the 
various  districts  throughout  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  systematic  physical  examination 
of  the  registrants.  It  is  important  also  that  police  of¬ 
ficials  of  every  grade  and  class  should  be  informed  of 
their  duty  under  the  Selective  Service  Law  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  to  search  for  persona  who  do  not  respond 
promptly  and  to  servo  the  summons  of  Ltxal  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Boaf(^  Newspaper  can  be  of  very  great  aaaist- 
ahee  m  giving  wide  publldty  to  the  requirements  of  the 
^w  airf  Regulations  and  to  the  munbm  and  namea  of 
those  who  are  called  to  present  themeelres  to  their  Local 
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Boards  from  day  to  day.  Finally,  I  ask  that  during  the 
time  hereafter  to  be  specified  as  marking  the  sixty-day 
period  of  the  classification  all  citizens  give  attention  to 
the  task  in  hand  in  order  that  the  process  may  proceed 
to  a  conclusion  with  swiftness  and  yet  with  even  and 
considerate  justice  to  all. 


TO  ORGANIZED  LABOR 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  CON¬ 
VENTION  AT  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  NOVEMBER  12,  I917. 
FROM  OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN  MR. 
WILSON’S  FILES. 

1  ESTEEM  it  a  great  privilege  and  a  real  honor  to 
be  thus  admitted  to  your  public  counsels.  When 
your  executive  committee  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
inviting  me  here  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  this,  above  all  other  times  in  our 
history,  is  the  time  for  common  counsel,  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  together  not  only  of  the  energies  but  of  the  minds 
of  the  Nation.  I  thought  that  it  was  a  welcome  op¬ 
portunity  for  disclosing  to  you  some  of  the  thoughts 
that  have  been  gathering  in  my  mind  during  these  last 
momentous  months. 

I  am  introduced  to  you  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  put 
the  thought  of  the  office  into  the  background  and  regard 
me  as  one  of  your  fellow  citizens  who  has  come  here  to 
speak,  not  the  words  of  authority,  but  the  words  of 
counsel;  the  words  which  men  should  speak  to  one  an¬ 
other  who  wish  to  be  frank  in  a  moment  more  critical 
perhaps  than  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  yet 
known;  a  moment  when  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to  for¬ 
get  himself,  to  forget  his  own  interests,  to  fill  himself 
with  the  nobility  of  a  great  national  and  world  con¬ 
ception,  and  act  upon  a  new  platform  elevated  above 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  lifted  to  where  men  have 
views  of  the  long  destiny  of  mankind. 

I  think  that  in  order  to  realize  just  what  this  moment 
of  counsel  is  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  remind 
ourselves  just  how  this  war  came  about  and  just  what 
it  is  for.  You  can  explain  most  wars  very  simply,  but 
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the  explanation  of  this  is  not  so  simple.  Its  roots  run 
deep  into  all  the  obscure  soils  of  history,  and  in  my 
view  this  is  the  last  decisive  issue  between  the  old  prin¬ 
ciple  of  power  and  the  new  principle  of  freedom. 

The  war  was  started  by  Germany.  Her  authorities 
deny  that  they  started  it,  but  I  am  wlllinK  to  let  the 
statement  I  have  just  made  await  the  verdict  of  history. 
And  the  thing  that  needs  to  be  explained  is  why  Ger¬ 
many  started  the  war.  Remember  what  the  position 
of  Germany  in  the  world  was — as  enviable  a  position 
as  any  nation  has  ever  occupied.  Tlic  whole  world 
stood  at  admiration  of  her  wonderful  intellectual  and 
material  achievements.  All  the  intellectual  men  of  the 
world  went  to  school  to  her.  As  a  university  man  I 
have  been  surrounded  by  men  trained  in  Germany,  men 
who  had  resorted  to  Germany  because  nowhere  else 
could  they  get  such  thorough  and  searching  training, 
particularly  in  the  principles  of  science  and  tlie  princi¬ 
ples  that  underlie  modern  material  achievement.  Her 
men  of  science  had  made  her  industries  perhaps  the 
most  competent  industries  of  the  world,  and  the  label 
“Made  in  Germany"  was  a  guarantee  of  good  work¬ 
manship  and  of  sound  material.  She  had  access  to  all 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  every  other  nation  who 
traded  in  those  markets  feared  Germany  because  of  her 
effective  and  almost  irresistible  competition.  She  had 
a  “place  in  the  sun.” 

Why  was  she  not  satisfied?  What  more  did  she 
want?  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  of  peace  that 
she  did  not  already  have  and  have  in  abundance.  We 
boast  of  the  extraordinary  pace  of  American  advance¬ 
ment.  We  show  with  pride  the  statistics  of  the  increase 
of  our  industries  and  of  the  population  of  our  cities. 
Well,  those  statistics  did  not  match  the  recent  statistics 
of  Germany.  Her  old  cities  took  on  youth  and  grew 
faster  than  any  American  cities  ever  grew.  Her  old 
industries  opened  their  eyes  and  saw  a  new  world  and 
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went  out  for  its  conquest.  And  yet  the  authorities  of 
Germany  were  not  satisfied. 

You  have  one  part  of  the  answer  to  the  question  why 
she  was  not  satisfied  in  her  methods  of  competition. 
There  is  no  important  industry  in  Germany  upon  which 
the  Government  has  not  laid  its  hands,  to  direct  it  and, 
when  necessity  arose,  control  it;  and  you  have  only  to 
ask  any  man  whom  you  meet  who  is  familiar  with  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  before  the  war  in  the  matter 
of  national  competition  to  find  out  the  methods  of  com¬ 
petition  which  the  German  manufacturers  and  exporters 
used  under  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Germany.  You  will  find  that  they  were  the 
same  sorts  of  competition  that  we  have  tried  to  prevent 
by  law  within  our  own  borders.  If  they  could  not  sell 
their  goods  cheaper  than  we  could  sell  ours  at  a  profit 
to  themselves  they  could  get  a  subsidy  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  made  it  possible  to  sell  them  cheaper 
anyhow,  and  the  conditions  of  competition  were  thus 
controlled  in  large  measure  by  the  German  Government 
itself. 

But  that  did  not  satisfy  the  German  Government.  All 
the  while  there  was  lying  behind  its  thought  and  in  its 
dreams  of  the  future  a  political  control  which  would 
enable  it  in  the  long  run  to  dominate  the  labor  and  the 
industry  of  the  world.  They  were  not  content  with  suc¬ 
cess  by  superior  achievement;  they  wanted  success  by 
authority.  I  suppose  very  few  of  you  have  thought 
much  about  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad  Railway.  The  Ber- 
lin-Bagdad  Railway  was  constructed  in  order  to  run 
the  threat  of  force  down  the  flank  of  the  industrial 
undertakings  of  half  a  dozen  other  countries;  so  that 
when  German  competition  came  in  it  would  not  be  re¬ 
sisted  too  far,  because  there  was  always  the  possibility 
of  getting  German  armies  into  the  heart  of  that  coun¬ 
try  quicker  than  any  other  armies  could  be  got  there. 

Look  at  the  map  of  Europe  now!  Germany  is  thrust- 
Ing  upon  us  again  and  again  the  discussion  of  peace 
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talks, — about  what?  'Falks  about  Belgium;  talks  about 
northern  France;  talks  about  Alsace-Lorraine.  Well 
those  are  deeply  interesting  subjects  to  us  and  to  them, 
but  they  are  not  the  heart  of  the  matter.  'Fake  the 
map  and  look  at  it.  Germany  has  absolute  contrtd  of 
Austria-Hungary,  practical  control  of  the  Balkan  States, 
control  of  Turkey,  control  of  Asia  Minor.  I  saw  a  map 
in  w'hich  the  whole  thing  was  printeti  in  appropriate 
black  the  other  day,  and  tiie  black  stretched  all  the  way 
from  Hamburg  to  Bagdad — the  bulk  of  German  power 
inserted  into  the  iieart  of  the  world.  If  slic  can  keep 
that,  she  has  kept  all  that  her  dreams  c<mtemplated 
when  the  war  began.  If  she  can  keep  that,  her  power 
can  disturb  the  world  as  long  as  she  keeps  it,  always 
provided,  for  I  feel  bound  to  put  this  prcjviso  In — al¬ 
ways  provided  the  present  influenees  that  control  the 
German  Government  continue  to  contnil  it.  I  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  can  get  into  the  hearts  of 
Germans  and  find  as  fine  a  welcome  there  as  it  can  find 
in  any  other  hearts,  but  the  spirit  of  freedom  docs  not 
suit  the  plans  of  the  Pan-fjcrrnans.  Ihiwcr  cannot  be 
used  with  concentrated  force  against  free  peoples  if  it 
is  used  by  free  people. 

You  know  how  many  intimations  come  to  us  from  one 
of  the  Central  Powers  that  it  is  more  anxious  for  peace 
than  the  chief  Central  I^iwcr,  and  you  know  that  it 
means  that  the  people  in  that  Central  Power  know  that 
if  the  war  ends  as  it  stands  they  will  in  effect  themselves 
be  vassals  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  that  their  popu¬ 
lations  are  compounded  of  all  the  peoples  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  wish  in  their  pride  and  proper  spirit  of  nationality 
to  be  so  absorbed  and  dominated.  Germany  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  political  power  of  the  world  shall  belong 
to  her.  There  have  been  such  ambitions  before.  They 
have  been  in  part  realized,  but  never  before  have  those 
ambitions  been  based  upon  so  exact  and  precise  and 
scientific  a  plan  of  domination. 
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May  I  not  say  that  it  is  amazing  to  me  that  any  grou] 
of  persons  should  be  so  ill-informed  as  to  suppose,  a 
some  groups  in  Russia  apparently  suppose,  that  an' 
reforms  planned  in  the  interest  of  the  people  can  livi 
in  the  presence  of  a  Germany  powerful  enough  to  under 
mine  or  overthrow  them  by  intrigue  or  force?  An' 
body  of  free  men  that  compounds  with  the  present  Ger 
man  Government  is  compounding  for  its  own  destruc 
tion.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  the  story.  Any  mai 
in  America  or  anywhere  else  that  supposes  that  the  frei 
industry  and  enterprise  of  the  world  can  continue  if  tin 
Pan-German  plan  is  achieved  and  German  powe 
fastened  upon  the  world  is  as  fatuous  as  the  dreamer 
in  Russia.  What  I  am  opposed  to  is  not  the  feeling 
of  the  pacifists,  but  their  stupidity.  My  heart  is  witl 
them,  but  my  mind  has  a  contempt  for  them.  I  wan 
peace,  but  1  know  how  to  get  it,  and  they  ilo  not. 

You  will  notice  that  I  sent  a  friend  of  mine,  Colone 
House,  to  Europe,  who  is  as  great  a  lover  of  peace  a 
any  man  in  the  world ;  but  I  didn’t  send  him  on  a  peac( 
mission  yet.  I  sent  him  to  take  part  in  a  conference  a. 
to  how  the  war  was  to  be  won,  and  he  knows,  as  I  know 
that  that  is  the  way  to  get  peace,  if  you  want  it  for  mon 
than  a  few  minutes. 

All  of  this  is  a  preface  to  the  conference  that  I  havi 
referred  to  with  regard  to  what  we  are  going  to  do 
If  we  are  true  friends  of  freedom,  our  own  or  anybod] 
else’s,  we  will  see  that  the  power  of  this  country  am 
the  productivity  of  this  country  are  raised  to  their  abso 
lute  maximum,  and  that  absolutely  nobody  is  allowec 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  it.  When  I  say  that  nobody  i: 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  I  do  not  mean  that  he  shal 
be  prevented  by  the  power  of  the  Government,  but  b} 
the  power  of  the  American  spirit.  Our  duty,  if  we  an 
to  do  this  great  thing  and  show  America  to  be  what  w( 
believe  her  to  be — the  greatest  hope  and  energy  of  th( 
world — is  to  stand  together  night  and  day  until  the  jol 
IS  finished. 
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While  we  are  fighting  for  freedom  we  must  sec, 
among  other  things,  that  labor  is  free;  and  that  means 
a  number  of  interesting  things.  It  means  not  only  that 
we  must  do  what  we  have  declared  our  purpose  to  do, 
see  that  the  conditions  of  labor  are  not  rendered  more 
Onerous  by  the  war,  but  also  that  we  shall  see  to  it  that 
the  instrumentalities  by  which  the  conditions  of  labor 
are  improved  are  not  blocked  or  checked.  'I'hat  wc 
must  do.  That  has  been  the  matter  about  which  I  have 
taken  pleasure  in  conferring  from  time  to  time  with 
your  president,  Mr.  Gompers;  and  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  do  so,  I  want  to  express  my  admiration  of  his  patri¬ 
otic  courage,  his  large  vision,  and  his  statcsman-Iikc 
sense  of  what  has  to  be  done.  1  like  to  lay  my  mind 
alongside  of  a  mind  that  knows  how  to  pull  in  harness. 
The  horses  that  kick  over  the  traces  will  have  to  be  put 
in  corral. 

Now,  to  stand  together  means  that  nobody  must  in¬ 
terrupt  the  processes  of  our  energy  if  the  interruption 
can  possibly  be  avoided  without  the  absolute  invasion  of 
freedom.  To  put  it  concretely,  that  means  this;  No¬ 
body  has  a  right  to  stop  the  processes  of  labor  until  all 
the  methods  of  conciliation  and  settlement  have  been 
exhausted.  And  I  might  as  well  say  right  here  that  I 
am  not  talking  to  you  alone.  You  sometimes  stop  the 
courses  of  labor,  but  there  are  others  who  do  the  same, 
and  I  believe  I  am  speaking  from  my  own  experience 
not  only,  but  from  the  experience  of  others  when  I  say 
that  you  are  reasonable  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than 
the  capitalists.  1  am  not  saying  these  things  to  them 
personally  yet,  because  1  have  not  had  a  chance,  but 
they  have  to  be  said,  not  in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but 
in  order  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  come  down  to 
business.  Everybody  on  both  sides  has  now  got  to 
transact  business,  and  a  settlement  is  never  impossible 
when  both  sides  want  to  do  the  square  and  right  thing. 

Moreover,  a  settlement  is  always  hard  to  avoid  when 
the  parties  can  be  brought  face  to  face.  1  can  differ 
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from  a  man  much  more  radically  when  he  is  not  i 
the  room  than  I  can  when  he  is  in  the  room,  becaus 
then  the  awkward  thing  is  he  can  come  back  at  me  an 
answer  what  I  say.  It  is  always  dangerous  for  a  ma 
to  have  the  floor  entirely  to  himself.  Therefore,  w 
must  insist  in  every  instance  that  the  parties  come  int 
each  other’s  presence  and  there  discuss  the  issues  b( 
tween  them,  and  not  separately  in  places  which  have  n 
communication  with  each  other.  I  always  like  to  r< 
mind  myself  of  a  delightful  saying  of  an  Englishma 
of  the  past  generation,  Charles  Lamb.  He  stutterer 
a  little  bit,  and  once  when  he  was  with  a  group  of  friend 
he  spoke  very  harshly  of  some  man  who  was  not  pres 
ent.  One  of  his  friends  said:  “Why,  Charles,  I  didn' 
know  that  you  knew  So-and-so.”  “0-o-oh,”  he  sale 
“I-I  d-d-don’t;  I-I  can’t  h-h-hate  a  m-m-man  I-I  know. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature,  of  very  pleas 
ant  human  nature,  in  the  saying.  It  is  hard  to  hate 
man  you  know.  I  may  admit,  parenthetically,  that  ther 
are  some  politicians  whose  methods  I  do  not  at  all  bt 
lieve  in,  but  they  are  jolly  good  fellows,  and  if  the 
only  would  not  talk  the  wrong  kind  of  politics  to  me, 
would  love  to  be  with  them. 

So  it  is  all  along  the  line,  in  serious  matters  and  thing 
less  serious.  We  are  all  of  the  same  clay  and  spirit,  am 
we  can  get  together  if  we  desire  to  get  together.  There 
fore,  my  counsel  to  you  Is  this :  Let  us  show  ourselvc 
Americans  by  showing  that  we  do  not  want  to  go  o£F  i 
separate  camps  or  groups  by  ourselves,  but  that  we  wan 
to  cooperate  with  all  other  classes  and  all  other  group 
in  the  common  enterprise  which  is  to  release  the  spirit 
of  the  world  from  bondage.  I  would  be  willing  to  se 
that  up  as  the  final  test  of  an  American.  That  is  th 
meaning  of  democracy.  I  have  been  very  much  dis 
tressed,  my  fellow  citizens,  by  some  of  the  things  tha 
have  happened  recently.  The  mob  spirit  is  displayin; 
itself  here  and  there  in  this  country.  I  have  no  syrr 
pathy  with  what  some  men  are  saying,  but  I  have  m 
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sympathy  with  the  men  who  take  their  punishment  into 
their  own  hands;  and  I  want  to  say  to  every  man  who 
does  join  such  a  mob  that  I  do  not  rccoj^nize  him  as 
worthy  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  some  organizations  in  this  country  whose 
object  is  anarchy  and  the  destruction  of  law,  hut  I  would 
not  meet  tlieir  efforts  by  making  myself  partner  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  law.  I  despise  and  hate  their  purposes  as 
much  as  any  man,  but  1  respect  the  ancient  processes 
of  justice;  and  I  wouhi  be  too  proud  not  to  see  them 
done  justice,  however  wrong  they  arc. 

So  1  want  to  utter  my  earnest  protest  against  any 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  anywhere  or 
in  any  cause.  Why,  gentlemen,  look  what  it  means. 
We  claim  to  be  the  greatest  democratic  people  in  the 
world,  and  democracy  means  first  of  all  that  we  can 
govern  ourselves,  if  our  men  have  not  self-control, 
then  they  are  not  capable  of  that  great  thing  which  we 
call  democratic  government.  A  man  who  takes  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  is  not  the  right  man  to  cooperate  in 
any  formation  or  development  of  law  and  institutions, 
and  some  of  the  processes  by  which  the  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor  is  carried  on  arc  processes  that  come 
very  near  to  taking  the  law  into  your  own  hands,  i  do 
not  mean  for  a  moment  to  compare  them  with  what  1 
have  just  been  speaking  of,  but  I  want  you  to  sec  that 
they  are  mere  gradations  in  this  manifestation  of  the 
unwillingness  to  cooperate,  and  that  the  fundamental 
lesson  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  we  must  not  only 
take  common  counsel,  hut  that  we  must  yield  to  and 
obey  common  counsel.  Not  all  of  the  instrumentalities 
for  this  are  at  hand.  1  am  hopeful  that  in  the  very 
near  future  new  instrumentalities  may  be  organized  by 
which  wc  can  see  to  it  that  various  things  that  are  now 
going  on  ought  not  to  go  on.  There  are  various  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  dilution  of  labor  and  the  unnecessary  sub¬ 
stitution  of  labor  and  the  bidding  in  distant  markets 
and  unfairly  upsetting  the  whole  competition  of  labor 
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which  ought  not  to  go  on.  I  mean  now  on  the  par 
employers,  and  we  must  interject  some  instrument! 
of  cooperation  by  which  the  fair  thing  will  be  dont 
around.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  such  instrumental 
may  be  devised,  but  whether  they  are  or  not,  we  r 
use  those  that  we  have  and  upon  every  occasion  wl 
it  is  necessary  have  such  an  instrumentality  origin: 
upon  that  occasion. 

So,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  reason  I  came  away  f 
Washington  is  that  I  sometimes  get  lonely  down  th 
So  many  people  come  to  Washington  who  know  th 
that  are  not  so,  and  so  few  people  who  know  anytl 
about  what  the  people  of  the  United  States  arc  th 
ing  about.  I  have  to  come  away  and  get  remindec 
the  rest  of  the  country.  I  have  to  come  away  and 
to  men  who  are  up  against  the  real  thing,  and  saj 
them,  “I  am  with  you  if  you  are  with  me.”  And 
only  test  of  being  with  me  is  not  to  think  about  me  ] 
sonally  at  all,  but  merely  to  think  of  me  as  the  exp 
sion  for  the  time  being  of  the  power  and  dignity 
hope  of  the  United  States. 


gri;i-:ting  to  hrazil 


CABLKORAM  TO  THK  PRKSIOKNT  OR  BRAZIl.  ON  THE  AN¬ 
NIVERSARY  OR  THE  INDERENOENCE  OR  HIS  COHN- 
TRY,  NOVEMBER  1$,  19  J?-  R  ROM  “oRRK'lAL 

BUEEIVITN,”  NO.  l62. 

ON  THIS  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Brazil 
I  extend  to  Your  Mxcellenty  and  the  {>e<»ple  «tf  your 
great  Republic  cortlial  greetings.  'Fhe  I’nited  States 
has  welcomeil  witli  applause  and  admiration  the  entry 
of  Brazil  in  the  great  struggle  which  confronts  us.  The 
day  you  now  celebrate  marks  your  country’s  achieve¬ 
ment  of  independence,  'i'o-day  our  two  countries  arc 
engaged  in  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  world  iniic- 
pendence  aiul  for  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  life 
of  democracy.  We  arc  both  making  sacriHccs  for 
this  common  cause.  United  to  Brazil  by  this  strong 
bond  of  democracy  and  still  mt»rc  by  antagonism 
against  a  mutual  foe,  1  hope  and  feel  assured  that  the 
United  States  ami  our  sister  Republic  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  will  at  tfic  close  of  the  present  conflict  stand  even 
closer  together  in  victory. 

WOOUROW  Wtl.SUN. 
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GREETING  AND  SYMPATHY  TO  BELGIl 


CABLEGRAM  TO  KING  ALBERT  OF  BELGIUM  ON 
BIRTHDAY,  NOVEMBER  1 6,  IQ  1 7.  FROM  ORIGIf 
COPY  IN  MR.  WILSON’S  FILES. 

I  TAKE  pleasure  in  extending  to  Your  Majesty  gri 
ings  of  friendship  and  good  will  on  this  your  i 
day. 

For  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  take  this  o< 
sion  to  renew  expressions  of  deep  sympathy  for  the  j 
ferings  which  Belgium  has  endured  under  the  will: 
cruel,  and  barbaric  force  of  a  disappointed  Pruss 
autocracy. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  never  more 
earnest  than  in  their  determination  to  prosecute  tt 
successful  conclusion  this  war  against  that  power  0 
to  secure  for  the  future,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nati( 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  humanity. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


“A  WAR  FOR  EVERY  STRAIGHT-OUT 
AMERICAN” 

TELEGRAM  TO  THE  NORTHWEST  LOYALTY  MEETINGS  AT 
ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA,  NOVEMBER  l6,  1917. 

FROM  ‘‘OFFU’IAL  BULLETIN,"  NO.  1 62. 

Nothing  coulU  be  more  significant  than  your 
gathering  to  express  the  loyalty  of  the  Great 
Northwest,  if  it  were  possible,  I  should  gladly  be 
with  you.  You  have  come  together  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  Western  Empire  in  which  the  sons  of  all 
sections  of  America  and  the  stocks  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  made  the  prairie  and  the  forest  the  home 
of  a  new  race  and  the  temple  of  a  new  faith. 

The  time  has  come  when  that  home  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  that  faith  affirmed  in  deeds.  Sacrifice  and 
service  must  come  from  every  class,  every  profession, 
every  party,  every  race,  every  creed,  every  section. 
This  is  not  a  banker’s  war  or  a  farmer’s  war  or  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  war  or  a  laboring-man's  war — it  is  a  war  for 
every  straight-out  American  whether  our  flag  be  his  by 
birth  or  by  adoption. 

We  are  to-day  a  Nation  in  arms  and  we  must  fight 
and  farm,  mine  and  manufacture,  conserve  food  and 
fuel,  save  and  spend  to  the  one  common  purpose.  It  is 
to  the  Great  Northwest  that  the  Nation  looks,  as  once 
before  in  critical  days,  for  that  steadiness  of  purpose 
and  firmness  of  determination  which  shall  see  this 
struggle  through  to  a  decision  that  shall  make  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  Germany  rue  the  day  they  unmasked  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  challenged  our  Republic. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
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RECOMMENDING  WAR  WITH  AUSTRIA 
HUNGARY 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  A  JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  1 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS,  DECEMBER  4,  1917.  FI 
OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN 

Wilson's  files. 

Eight  months  have  elapsed  since  I  last  had 
honor  of  addressing  you.  They  have  been  mor 
crowded  with  events  of  immense  and  grave  signifies 
for  us.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  retail  or  even  to  s 
marize  those  events.  The  practical  particulars  of 
part  we  have  played  in  them  will  be  laid  before  yo 
the  reports  of  the  Executive  Departments.  I  shall 
cuss  only  our  present  outlook  upon  these  vast  affi 
our  present  duties,  and  the  immediate  means  of  acc 
plishing  the  objects  we  shall  hold  always  in  view. 

I  shall  not  go  back  to  debate  the  causes  of  the  \ 
The  intolerable  wrongs  done  and  planned  against  ui 
the  sinister  masters  of  Germany  have  long  since  bed 
too  grossly  obvious  and  odious  to  every  true  Amer 
to  need  to  be  rehearsed.  But  I  shall  ask  you  to  ' 
sider  again  and  with  a  very  grave  scrutiny  our  ol 
tives  and  the  measures  by  which  we  mean  to  at 
them;  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  here  in  this  plat 
action,  and  our  action  must  move  straight  towards  i 
nitc  ends.  Our  object  is,  of  course,  to  win  the  v 
«  and  we  shall  not  slacken  or  suffer  ourselves  to 
diverted  until  it  is  won.  But  it  is  worth  while  as! 
and  answering  the  question,  When  shall  we  cons 
the  war  won  ? 

From  one  point  of  view  it  is  not  necessary  to  bre 
this  fundamental  matter.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
American  people  know  what  the  war  is  about  and  v 
sort  of  an  outcome  they  will  regard  as  a  realizatioi 
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their  purpose  in  it.  As  a  nation  we  are  united  in  spirit 
and  intention.  I  pay  little  heed  to  those  who  tell  me 
otherwise.  I  hear  the  voices  of  dissent, — who  does  not  ? 
I  hear  the  criticism  and  the  clamor  of  the  noisily 
thoughtless  and  troublesome.  I  also  see  men  here  and 
there  fling  themselves  in  impotent  disloyalty  against  the 
calm,  indomitable  pow-er  of  the  Nation.  I  hear  men 
debate  peace  who  understand  neither  its  nature  nor  the 
way  in  which  we  may  attain  it  with  uplifted  eyes  and  un¬ 
broken  spirits.  But  I  know  that  rjone  of  these  speaks 
for  the  Nation.  They  do  not  touch  the  heart  of  any¬ 
thing.  They  may  safely  be  left  to  strut  their  uneasy 
hour  and  be  forgotten. 

But  from  another  point  of  view  I  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  plainly  what  we  here  at  the  seat  of 
action  consider  the  war  to  be  for  and  what  part  we 
mean  to  play  in  the  settlement  of  its  searching  issues. 
We  are  the  spokesmen  of  the  American  people  and  they 
have  a  right  to  know  whether  their  purpose  is  ours. 
They  desire  peace  by  the  overcoming  of  evil,  by  the 
defeat  once  for  all  of  the  sinister  forces  that  interrupt 
peace  and  render  it  impossible,  and  they  wish  to  know 
how  closely  our  thought  runs  with  theirs  and  what  action 
we  propose.  They  are  impatient  with  those  who  desire 
peace  by  any  sort  of  compromise, — deeply  and  indig¬ 
nantly  impatient, — but  they  will  be  equally  impatient 
with  us  if  we  do  not  make  It  plain  to  them  what  our 
objectives  are  and  what  we  are  planning  for  In  seeking 
to  make  conquest  of  peace  by  arms. 

I  believe  that  I  speak  for  them  when  I  say  two  things: 
First,  that  this  intolerable  Thing  of  which  the  masters 
of  Germany  have  shown  us  the  ugly  face,  this  menace 
of  combined  intrigue  and  force  which  we  now  see  so 
clearly  as  the  German  power,  a  Thing  without  con¬ 
science  or  honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted  peace,  must 
be  crushed  and,  if  it  be  not  utterly  brought  to  an  end, 
at  least  shut  out  from  the  friendly  intercourse  of  the 
nations;  and,  second,  that  when  this  Thing  and  its  power 
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are  indeed  defeated  and  the  time  comes  that  we 
discuss  peace, — when  the  German  people  have  spo 
men  whose  word  we  can  believe  and  when  those  spo! 
men  are  ready  in  the  name  of  their  people  to  accept 
common  judgment  of  the  nations  as  to  what  shall  hci 
forth  be  the  bases  of  law  and  of  covenant  for  the 
of  the  world, — we  shall  be  willing  and  glad  to  pay 
full  price  for  peace,  and  pay  it  ungrudgingly, 
know  what  that  price  will  be.  It  will  he  full,  impar 
justice, — justice  done  at  every  point  and  to  every  nat 
that  the  final  settlement  must  affect,  our  enemies  as  v 
as  our  friends. 

You  catch,  with  me,  the  voices  of  humanity  that  : 
in  the  air.  They  grow  daily  more  audible,  more  arti 
late,  more  persuasive,  and  they  come  from  the  hearts 
men  everywhere.  They  insist  that  the  war  shall  t 
end  in  vindictive  action  of  any  kind;  that  no  nation 
people  shall  be  robbed  or  punished  because  the  irrespi 
sible  rulers  of  a  single  country  have  themselves  dr 
deep  and  abominable  wrong.  It  is  this  thought  tl 
has  been  expressed  in  the  formula  ‘No  annexations, 
contributions,  no  punitive  indemnities.’  Just  becai 
this  crude  formula  expresses  the  instinctive  judgme 
as  to  right  of  plain  men  everywhere  it  has  been  ma 
diligent  use  of  by  the  masters  of  German  intrigue 
lead  the  people  of  Russia  astray — and  the  people 
every  other  country  their  agents  could  reach,  in  ord 
that  a  premature  peace  might  be  brought  about  befo 
autocracy  has  been  taught  its  final  and  convincing  lesso 
and  the  people  of  the  world  put  in  control  of  their  o\ 
destinies. 

But  the  fact  that  a  wrong  use  has  been  made  of  a  ju 
idea  is  no  reason  why  a  right  use  should  not  be  mai 
of  it.  It  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  patronage  of  i 
real  friends.  Let  it  be  said  again  that  autocracy  mu 
first  be  shown  the  utter  futility  of  its  claims  to  pow( 
or  leadership  in  the  modern  world.  It  is  impossible  ) 
apply  any  standard  of  justice  so  long  as  such  forces  ai 
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unchecked  and  undefeated  as  the  present  masters  of 
Germany  command.  Not  until  that  has  been  done  can 
Right  be  set  up  as  arbiter  and  peace-maker  among  the 
nations.  But  when  that  has  been  done, — as,  (7od  will¬ 
ing,  it  assuredly  wall  be, — we  shall  at  last  be  free  to  do 
an  unprecedented  thing,  and  this  is  the  time  to  avow  our 
purpose  to  do  it.  We  shall  be  free  to  base  peace  on 
generosity  and  justice,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  selfish 
claims  to  advantage  even  on  the  part  of  the  victors. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstatuiing.  Our  present  and 
immediate  task  is  to  w'in  the  war,  and  nothing  shall  turn 
us  aside  from  it  until  it  is  accomplished.  Lvery  power 
and  resource  we  possess,  whether  of  men,  <»f  money,  or 
of  materials,  is  being  devoted  anil  will  continue  to  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose  until  it  is  achieved.  'I'hosc  who 
desire  to  bring  peace  about  before  that  purpose  is 
achieved  I  counsel  to  carry  their  advice  elsewhere.  Wc 
will  not  entertain  it.  We  shall  regard  the  war  as  won 
only  when  the  German  people  say  to  us,  through  prop¬ 
erly  accredited  representatives,  that  they  arc  ready  to 
agree  to  a  settlement  based  upon  justice  and  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  wrongs  their  rulers  have  done.  'I'hcy  have 
done  a  wrong  to  Belgium  which  must  be  repaired.  'Lhcy 
have  established  a  power  over  other  lands  and  peoples 
than  their  own,-— over  the  great  iimpirc  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  over  hitherto  free  Balkan  states,  over  Turkey, 
and  within  Asia,— which  must  be  relinquished. 

Germany’s  success  by  skill,  by  industry,  by  knowledge, 
by  enterprise  we  did  not  grudge  or  oppose,  but  admired, 
rather.  She  had  built  up  for  herself  a  real  empire  of 
trade  and  influence,  secured  by  the  peace  of  the  world. 
We  were  content  to  abide  the  rivalries  of  manufacture, 
science,  and  commerce  that  were  involved  for  ut  in  her 
success  and  stand  or  fail  as  we  had  or  did  not  have  the 
brains  and  the  initiative  to  surpass  her.  But  at  the 
moment  when  she  had  conspicuously  won  her  triumphs 
of  peace  she  threw  them  away,  to  establish  in  their 
stead  what  the  world  will  no  longer  permit  to  be  estab- 
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lishcd,  military  and  political  domination  by  arms, 
which  to  oust  where  she  could  not  excel  the  rivals 
most  feared  and  hated.  The  peace  we  make  rr 
remedy  that  wrong.  It  must  deliver  the  once  fair  la 
and  happy  peoples  of  Belgium  and  northern  Fra 
from  the  Prussian  conquest  and  the  Prussian  mens 
but  it  must  also  deliver  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hunga 
the  peoples  of  the  Balkans,  and  the  peoples  of  Turk 
alike  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  from  the  impudent  a 
alien  dominion  of  the  Prussian  military  and  comm 
cial  autocracy. 

We  owe  it,  however,  to  ourselves  to  say  that  we 
not  wish  in  any  way  to  impair  or  to  re-arrange  i 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  It  is  no  affair  of  ours  wl 
they  do  with  their  own  life,  either  industrially  or  pol 
cally.  We  do  not  purpose  or  desire  to  dictate  to  thi 
in  any  way.  We  only  desire  to  see  that  their  affairs  £ 
left  in  their  own  hands,  in  all  matters,  great  or  smj 
We  shall  hope  to  secure  for  the  peoples  of  the  Balk 
peninsula  and  for  the  people  of  the  Turkish  Empi 
the  right  and  opportunity  to  make  their  own  lives  sa 
their  own  fortunes  secure  against  oppression  or  inji 
tice  and  from  the  dictation  of  foreign  courts  or  partis 

And  our  attitude  and  purpose  with  regard  to  Gi 
many  herself  are  of  a  like  kind.  We  intend  no  wroi 
against  the  German  Empire,  no  interference  with  h 
internal  affairs.  We  should  deem  either  the  one  or  t 
other  absolutely  unjustifiable,  absolutely  contrary  to  t, 
principles  we  have  professed  to  live  by  and  to  hold  me 
sacred  throughout  our  life  as  a  nation. 

The  people  of  Germany  are  being  told  by  the  m' 
whom  they  now  permit  to  deceive  them  and  to  act 
their  masters  that  they  are  fighting  for  the  very  life  ai 
existence  of  their  Empire,  a  war  of  desperate  sel 
defense  against  deliberate  aggression.  Nothing  cou 
be  more  grossly  or  wantonly  false,  and  we  must  seek  1 
the  utmost  openness  and  candor  as  to  our  real  aims 
convince  them  of  its  falseness.  We  are  in  fact  fightii 
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for  their  emancipation  from  fear,  alonff  witti  our  own, 
— from  the  fear  us  well  as  from  tljc  fact  of  unjust  attack 
by  neighbors  or  rivals  or  schemers  after  world  empire. 
No  one  is  threatening  the  existence  or  the  independence 
or  the  peaceful  enterprise  of  the  German  hhnpire. 

The  worst  that  can  happen  to  the  detriment  of  the 
German  people  is  this,  that  if  they  should  still,  after  the 
war  is  over,  continue  to  be  obliged  to  live  under  am¬ 
bitious  and  intriguing  masters  interested  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world,  mem  or  classes  of  men  whom  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  could  not  trust,  it  might  be 
impossible  to  admit  them  to  the  partnership  of  nations 
which  must  henceforth  guarantee  the  world’s  peace. 
That  partnership  must  be  a  partnership  of  peoples,  not 
a  mere  partnership  of  governments.  It  might  be  im¬ 
possible,  also,  in  such  untoward  circumstances  to  admit 
Germany  to  the  free  cc<Jnomic  interc<nirsc  which  must 
inevitably  spring  <nit  of  the  <Jthcr  partnerships  <»f  a  real 
peace.  But  there  would  be  no  aggression  in  that;  and 
such  a  situation,  inevitable  because  of  distrust,  would 
in  the  very  tiaturc  of  things  sooner  or  later  cure  itself, 
by  processes  which  would  assuredly  set  in. 

The  wrongs,  the  very  deep  wrongs,  committed  in  this 
war  will  have  to  be  righted,  'riiat  of  course.  But  they 
cannot  and  must  not  be  righted  by  the  commission  of 
similar  wrongs  against  Germany  and  her  allies.  The 
world  will  not  permit  the  commission  of  similar  wrongs 
as  a  means  of  reparation  and  settlement.  Statesmen 
must  by  this  time  have  learned  that  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  everywhere  wide  awake  and  fully  comprehends 
the  issues  involved.  No  representative  of  any  self- 
governed  nation  will  dare  disregard  it  by  attempting  any 
such  covenants  of  selfishness  and  compromise  as  were 
entered  into  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  thought 
of  the  plain  people  here  and  everywhere  throughout  the 
world,  the  people  who  enjoy  no  privilege  and  have 
very  simple  and  unsophisticated  standards  of  right  and 
wrong,  is  the  air  all  governments  must  henceforth 
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breathe  If  they  would  live.  It  is  in  the  full  disch 
light  of  that  thought  that  all  policies  must  be  conc< 
and  executed  in  this  midday  hour  of  the  world’s 
German  rulers  have  been  able  to  upset  the  peace  o 
world  only  because  the  German  people  were  not  sufi 
under  their  tutelage  to  share  the  comradeship  of 
other  peoples  of  the  world  either  in  thought  or  in 
pose.  They  were  allowed  to  have  no  opinion  of 
own  which  might  be  set  up  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  t 
who  exercised  authority  over  them.  But  the  conj, 
that  concludes  this  war  will  feel  the  full  strength  oi 
tides  than  run  now  in  the  hearts  and  conscience  of 
men  everywhere.  Its  conclusions  will  run  with  t 
tides. 

All  these  things  have  been  true  from  the  very  h< 
ning  of  this  stupendous  war;  and  I  cannot  help  tl 
ing  that  if  they  had  been  made  plain  at  the  very  oi 
the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  pc 
might  have  been  once  for  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Allies,  suspicion  and  distrust  swept  away,  and  a  real 
lasting  union  of  purpose  effected.  I  lad  they  beli( 
these  things  at  the  very  moment  of  their  revolution 
had  they  been  confirmed  in  that  belief  since,  the  sat 
verses  which  have  recently  marked  the  progress  of  t 
affairs  toward  an  ordered  and  stable  government  of 
men  might  have  been  avoided.  The  Russian  pc 
have  been  poisoned  by  the  very  same  falsehoods 
have  kept  the  German  people  in  the  dark,  and 
poison  has  been  administered  by  the  very  same  ha 
The  only  possible  antidote  is  the  truth.  It  canno 
uttered  too  plainly  or  too  often. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  has  seei 
to  be  my  duty  to  speak  these  declarations  of  purpost 
add  these  specific  interpretations  to  what  1  took 
liberty  of  saying  to  the  Senate  in  January.  Our 
trance  into  the  war  has  not  altered  our  attitude 
wards  the  settlement  that  must  come  when  it  is  o 
When  I  said  in  January  that  the  nations  of  the  Wi 
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were  entitled  not  only  to  free  pathways  upon  the  sea  but 
also  to  assured  and  unmolested  access  to  those  pathways 
I  was  thinking,  and  I  am  thinking  now,  not  of  the 
smaller  and  weaker  nations  alone,  which  need  our  coun¬ 
tenance  and  support,  but  also  of  the  great  and  powerful 
nations,  and  of  our  present  enemies  as  well  as  our  pres¬ 
ent  associates  in  tlic  war.  I  was  thinking,  and  am 
thinking  now,  of  Austria  herself,  among  the  rest,  as 
well  as  of  Serbia  and  of  Poland.  Justice  and  equality 
of  rights  can  be  had  only  at  a  great  price.  We  are 
seeking  permanent,  not  temporary,  foundations  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  must  seek  them  candidly  and 
fearlessly.  As  always,  the  right  will  prove  to  be  the 
expedient. 

What  shall  we  do,  then,  to  push  this  great  war  of 
freedom  and  justice  to  its  righteous  conclusion?  We 
must  clear  away  with  a  thorough  hand  all  impediments 
to  success  and  we  must  make  every  adjustment  of  law 
that  will  facilitate  the  full  and  free  use  of  our  whole 
capacity  and  force  as  a  fighting  unit. 

One  very  embarrassing  obstacle  that  stands  in  our 
way  is  that  we  are  at  war  with  Germany  but  not  with 
her  allies.  I  therefore  very  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  Congress  immediately  declare  the  United  States  in  a 
state  of  war  with  Austria-Hungary.  Does  it  seem 
strange  to  you  that  this  should  be  the  conclusion  of  the 
argument  I  have  just  addressed  to  you?  It  is  not.  It  is 
in  fact  the  inevitable  logic  of  what  I  have  said.  Austria- 
Hungary  is  for  the  time  being  not  her  own  mistress  but 
simply  the  vassal  of  the  German  Government.  We 
must  face  the  facts  as  they  are  and  act  upon  them  with¬ 
out  sentiment  in  this  stem  business.  The  government  of 
Austria-Hungary  is  not  acting  upon  its  own  initiative  or 
in  response  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  its  own  peoples 
but  as  the  instrument  of  another  nation.  We  must  meet 
its  force  with  our  own  and  regard  the  Central  Powers 
as  but  one.  The  war  can  be  successfully  conducted  in 
no  other  way.  The  same  logic  would  lead  also  to  a 
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declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  and  Bulgaria, 
also  are  the  tools  of  Germany.  But  they  are  mere 
and  do  not  yet  stand  in  the  direct  path  of  our  nece; 
action.  We  shall  go  wherever  the  necessities  of 
war  carry  us,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  go 
where  immediate  and  practical  considerations  lea 
and  not  heed  any  others. 

The  financial  and  military  measures  which  mus 
adopted  will  suggest  themselves  as  the  war  ant 
undertakings  develop,  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
posing  to  you  certain  other  acts  of  legislation  w 
seem  to  me  to  be  needed  for  the  support  of  the  war 
for  the  release  of  our  whole  force  and  energy. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  extent!  in  certain  partici 
the  legislation  of  the  last  session  with  regard  to  j 
enemies;  and  also  necessary,  I  believe,  to  create  a 
definite  and  particular  control  over  the  entrance  ant: 
parture  of  all  persons  into  and  from  the  llnited  St. 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  defining  as  a  crinr 
offense  every  willful  violation  of  the  presidential  prt 
mations  relating  to  alien  enemies  promulgated  ui 
section  4067  of  the  Reviset!  Statutes  and  provii 
appropriate  punishments:  and  women  as  well  as 
should  be  included  under  the  terms  of  the  acts  pla 
restraints  upon  alien  enemies.  It  is  likely  that  a.s  1 
goes  on  many  alien  enemies  will  be  willing  to  be  fed 
housed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  in  the  dc 
tion  camps  and  it  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  leg 
tion  I  have  suggested  to  confine  offenders  among  t! 
in  penitentiaries  and  other  similar  institutions  wl 
they  could  be  made  to  work  as  other  criminals  do. 

Recent  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  Cong 
must  go  further  in  authorizing  the  Government  to 
limits  to  prices.  7'hc  law  of  supply  and  demand,  I 
sorry  to  say,  has  been  replaced  by  the  law  of  unrcstri( 
selfishness.  While  we  have  eliminated  profitecrinf 
several  branches  of  industry  it  still  runs  impudci 
rampant  in  others.  'I'he  farmers,  for  example,  o 
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plain  witli  a  p;rcat  ticul  of  justice  that,  wliilc  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  food  prices  restricts  their  incomes,  no  restraints 
are  placed  upon  the  prices  of  most  of  the  things  they 
must  themselves  purchase:  and  similar  inequities  obtain 
on  all  sides. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  consideration  of 
the  full  use  of  the  water  power  of  the  country  and  also 
the  consideration  of  the  systematic  and  yet  ec«)nomical 
development  of  such  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  as  are  still  under  the  contri>i  of  the  federal 
government  should  be  immediately  resumed  and  athnna- 
tively  and  constructively  dealt  with  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.  'Fhe  pressing  need  of  such  legislation  is 
daily  becoming  more  obvious. 

'i'he  legislation  proposed  at  the  last  session  with  re¬ 
gard  to  regulated  combinations  among  our  exporters, 
in  order  to  provide  for  «)ur  foreign  tratlc  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  organi /nation  and  tnetbod  of  cooperation,  ought  by 
all  means  to  be  completed  at  this  session. 

And  1  beg  that  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  permit  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  deal  in  any  but  u  very  wasteful  and 
extravagant  fashion  with  the  enormous  appropriations 
of  the  public  moneys  which  must  continue  to  be  made, 
if  the  war  is  to  be  properly  sustained,  unless  the  House 
will  consent  to  return  to  its  former  practice  of  initiating 
and  preparing  ail  appropriation  bills  through  a  single 
committee,  in  order  that  responsibility  may  be  centered, 
expenditures  standardi/.cd  and  made  uniform,  and  waste 
and  duplication  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 

Additional  legislation  may  also  become  necessary  be¬ 
fore  the  present  Congress  again  adjourns  in  order  to 
effect  the  most  efficient  coordination  and  operation  of 
the  railway  and  other  transportation  systems  of  the 
country:  but  to  that  I  shall,  if  circumstances  should  de¬ 
mand,  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  upon  another 
occasion. 

If  I  have  overlooked  anything  that  ought  to  be  done 
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for  the  more  effective  conduct  of  the  war,  your 
counsels  will  supply  the  omission.  What  I  am 
fectly  clear  about  is  that  in  the  present  session  oj 
Congress  our  whole  attention  and  energy  shouh 
concentrated  on  the  vigorous,  rapid,  and  successful  ] 
ecution  of  the  great  task  of  winning  the  war. 

We  can  do  this  with  all  the  greater  zeal  and  ent 
asm  because  we  know  that  for  us  this  is  a  war  of 
principle,  debased  by  no  selfish  ambition  of  conques 
spoliation;  because  we  know,  and  all  the  world  kn 
that  we  have  been  forced  into  it  to  save  the  very  ins 
tions  we  live  under  from  corruption  and  destruc^ 
The  purposes  of  the  Central  Powers  strike  straigh 
the  very  heart  of  everything  we  believe  in ;  their  metl 
of  warfare  outrage  every  principle  of  humanity  ani 
knightly  honor;  their  intrigue  has  corrupted  the  • 
thought  and  spirit  of  many  of  our  people;  their  sini 
and  secret  diplomacy  has  sought  to  take  our  very  t< 
tory  away  from  us  and  disrupt  the  Union  of  the  St£ 
Our  safety  would  be  at  an  end,  our  honor  forever  sul 
and  brought  into  contempt  were  we  to  permit  t 
triumph.  They  are  striking  at  the  very  existence 
democracy  and  liberty. 

It  is  because  it  is  for  us  a  war  of  high,  disinterei 
purpose,  in  which  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
banded  together  for  the  vindication  of  right,  a  war 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation  and  of  all  that  it 
held  dear  of  principle  and  of  purpose,  that  we  feel  t 
selves  doubly  constrained  to  propose  for  its  outcc 
only  that  which  is  righteous  and  of  irreproachable  in 
Hon,  for  our  foes  as  well  as  for  our  friends.  The  cs 
t«ing  just  and  holy,  the  settlement  must  be  of  like  1 
Hve  and  quality.  For  this  we  can  fi^t,  but  for  noth 
less  noble  or  less  worthy  of  our  traditions.  For  1 
cause  we  entered  the  war  and  for  this  cause  will 
battlp  until  the  last  gun  is  hred. 

I  have  spoken  plainly  because  this  seems  to  me 
time  when  it  is  most  necessary  to  speak  plainly,  in  on 
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that  all  the  ivorKl  may  know  that  even  in  the  heat  and 
ardor  of  the  strotjglc  aiul  when  <nir  whole  thought  is  of 
carrying  the  war  through  to  its  end  we  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  any  ideal  or  principle  for  which  the  name  of 
America  has  been  held  in  ln>nor  among  the  nations  and 
for  which  it  has  been  our  glory  to  contend  in  the  great 
generations  that  went  before  us.  A  supreme  moment  of 
history  has  come,  d'he  eyes  of  the  people  have  been 
opened  and  they  see.  'I'he  hand  of  Ciod  is  laid  upon  the 
nations.  I  Ic  will  show  them  favor,  I  devoutly  iK-lieve, 
only  if  they  rise  to  the  clear  heights  of  His  own  justice 
and  mercy. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  WAR  WITH  AUSl 
HUNGARY 

proclamation’  ISSUKI)  DECEMBER  II,  I917. 
“united  states  statutes  at  large,”  VOl 
PT.  2,  PP.  I729-173  I. 

*  *  *  Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Pre: 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  pro 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  a  state  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  and  ] 
Austro-Hungarian  Government;  and  I  do  spe 
direct  all  officers,  civil  or  military,  of  the  United  J 
that  they  exercise  vigilance  and  zeal  in  the  dischar 
the  duties  incident  to  such  a  stale  of  war;  and 
moreover,  earnestly  appeal  to  all  American  citizens 
they,  in  loyal  devotion  to  their  country,  dedicated 
its  foundation  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  ju 
uphold  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  give  undivided 
willing  support  to  those  measures  which  may  be  ad( 
by  the  constitutional  authorities  in  prosecuting  the 
to  a  successful  issue  and  in  obtaining  a  secure  and 
peace ; 

And,  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  auth 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  S 
and  the  aforesaid  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
hereby  further  proclaim  and  direct  that  the  condu 
be  observed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  towar 
natives,  citizens,  demiens,  or  subjects  of  Austria-] 
gary,  being  males  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  ant 
ward,  who  shall  be  within  the  United  States  and 
actually  naturalized,  shall  be  as  follows : 

^In  the  first  part  of  this  Proclamation  the  President  cites  the  r 
tion  of  CongresH,  December  7,  1917,  declaring  war  with  Am 
Hungary. 
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All  natives,  ritiVcns,  dpniVrm,  or  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary, 
bring  males  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards  who  shall  be  within  the 
Ignited  States  and  not  actually  naturalised,  are  enjoined  to  preserve 
the  peace  towards  the  I'nited  States  and  to  refrain  from  crime 
against  the  public  safety,  and  from  violating  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Stares  and  IVrritories  thereof,  and  to  refrain 
from  actual  hostility  or  giving  information,  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  to  comply  strictly  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  are  hereby  or  which  may  he  from  time  to  time  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  President;  and  so  long  as  they  shall  conduct  themselves 
in  accordance  with  law.  they  shall  he  undisturbed  in  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  their  lives  and  occupations  and  be  accorded  the  considera¬ 
tion  due  to  all  peaceful  and  law  abiding  persons,  except  so  far  as 
restrictions  may  he  necessary  for  their  own  protection  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  United  States;  and  toward  such  of  said  persons  as 
conduct  themselves  in  accordance  with  taw,  all  citi/ens  of  the  United 
States  are  enjoined  to  preserve  the  peace  ,and  to  treat  them  with 
all  such  friendliness  as  may  be  compatible  with  loyalty  and  allegiance 
to  the  United  States. 

And  all  natives,  citizens,  denizens  or  suhiects  of  Austria-Hungary, 
being  males  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upw.irds.  who  shall 
he  within  the  United  States  and  not  actually  naturalized,  who  fail 
to  conduct  themselves  as  so  enjoined,  in  addition  to  all  other  pen¬ 
alties  prescribed  hy  law,  shall  be  liable  to  restraint,  or  to  give 
security,  or  to  remove  and  depart  from  the  United  States  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  Sections  4060  and  4070  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
and  as  prescribed  in  regulations  duly  promulgated  by  the  President ; 

And  pursuAnt  to  the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  hereby 
declare  and  establish  the  followittR  refi^ulations,  which 
I  find  necessary  in  the  premises  and  for  the  public 
safety: 

1.  No  native,  citizen,  denizen  or  subject  of  Austria-Hungary, 
being  a  male  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards,  and  not 
actually  naturalired.  shall  depart  from  the  United  States  until  he 
shall  have  received  such  permit  as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  or 
except  under  order  of  a  court,  judge,  or  justice,  under  Sections  4069 
and  4070  of  the  Revised  Statutes; 

a.  No  such  person  shall  land  in  or  enter  the  United  States,  except 
under  such  restrictions  and  at  such  places  as  the  President  may 
prescribe: 

3.  Every  such  person  of  whom  there  may  be  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  he  is  aiding  or  abotu  to  aid  the  enemy,  or  who  may  be 
at  large  to  the  danger  of  the  public  peace  or  safety,  or  who  violates 
or  attempts  to  violate,  or  of  whom  there  is  reasonable  ground  to 
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believr  that  he  is  about  to  violate  any  regulation  duly  promul; 
by  the  President,  or  any  criminal  law'  of  the  United  States,  or  c 
States  or  Territories  thereof,  w’ill  be  subject  to  summary  arre 
the  United  States  Marshal,  or  his  deputy,  or  such  other  offic 
the  President  shall  designate,  and  to  confinement  in  such  pei 
tiary,  prison,  jail,  military  camp,  or  other  place  of  detention  as 
be  directed  by  the  President. 

This  proclamation  and  the  regulations  herein 
tained  shall  extend  and  apply  to  all  land  and  w: 
continental  or  insular,  in  any  way  within  the  jurisdi< 
of  the  United  States. 


PLACINC;  RAILROADS  LNDLR  (iOVKRN- 
MLN'r  CONTROL 

proclamation’  iiisria>  i>K(t;mkkr  a6,  iqij.  from 

SIGNKO  COI'Y,  IN  MR.  WII.SON’s  ITI.KS,  CORKKCIKD 

IN  HI.S  OWN  IIANU. 

*  *  *  Now,  thereftire,  I,  Wiioiirow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  L'nitcd  States,  under  and  by  virtue  «if  the  powers 
vested  in  me  by  the  forcj'«)in^  resolutions  and  statute, 
and  by  virtue  of  all  otlier  powers  tiierett)  me  enabling, 
do  hereby,  through  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of 
War,  take  possession  and  assume  C(»ntrol  at  i  2  o’clock 
noon  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  H)i7,  of 
each  and  every  system  t>f  transportation  and  the  appur¬ 
tenances  thereof  located  wholly  or  in  part  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  continental  Cnited  States  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  railroads,  and  t»wncd  or  ctintrollcd  systems  of 
coastwise  and  inland  transportation,  engaged  In  general 
transportation,  wlietlier  operated  by  steam  or  by  electric 
power,  including  also  terminals,  terminal  companies 
and  terminal  associations,  sleeping  and  parlor  cars,  pri¬ 
vate  cars  and  private  car  lines,  elevators,  warehouses, 
telegraph  ami  tclcpluine  lines  and  all  other  equipment 
and  appurtenances  commonly  used  upon  or  operated  as 
a  part  of  such  rail  or  combined  rail  and  water  systems 
of  transportation: — to  the  end  that  such  systems  of 
transportation  be  utilized  for  the  transfer  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  troops,  war  material  and  equipment,  to  the 
exclusion  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  of  all  other  traffic 
thereon;  and  that  so  far  as  such  exclusive  use  be  nut 
necessary  or  desirable,  such  systems  of  transportation  be 

*  In  the  Ant  part  of  ihl«  proclamation,  the  Prcultlfm  cltei  the  joint 
reftolu(ion»  of  Congrew  on  April  6,  1917.  declaring  war  with  Otr- 
rnany.  and  on  December  7,  1917*  declaring  vear  with  Auitrla-Hongary, 
and  give*  the  •tatutory  authorisation  for  bit  action  in  taking  orer 
(he  railroada. 
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operated  and  utilized  in  the  performance  of  such  < 
services  as  the  national  interest  may  require  and  o 
usual  and  ordinary  business  and  duties  of  common 
riers. 

It  is  hereby  directed  that  the  possession,  coi 
operation  and  utilization  of  such  transportation 
terns  hereby  by  me  undertaken  shall  he  exercise 
and  through  William  Cl.  McAdoo,  who  is  herein 
pointed  and  designated  Director  CJeneral  of  Railn 
Said  Director  may  perform  the  duties  imposeil 
him,  so  long  and  to  such  extent,  as  he  shall  deten 
through  the  Boards  of  Directors,  Receivers,  ofticer: 
employees  of  said  systems  of  transportation.  Unti 
except  so  far  as  said  Director  shall  from  time  to 
by  general  or  special  orders  otherwise  provide. 
Boards  of  Directors,  Receivers,  officers  and  emph 
of  the  various  transportation  systems  shall  con 
the  operation  thereof  in  the  usual  aiul  ordinary  ct 
of  the  business  of  common  carriers,  in  the  namt 
their  respective  companies. 

Until  and  except  so  far  as  said  Directtir  shall 
time  to  time  otherwise  by  general  or  special  order 
termine,  such  systems  (jf  transportation  shall  re 
.subject  to  all  existing  statutes  and  orders  of  the  I 
state  Commerce  Commiission,  and  to  all  statutes 
orders  of  regulating  commissions  of  the  various  s 
in  which  said  systems  or  any  part  thereof  may  he 
ated.  But  any  orders,  genera!  or  special,  here: 
made  by  said  Director,  shall  have  paramount  auth 
and  be  obeyed  as  such. 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  now  affe 
the  possession,  operation  and  control  of  street  el< 
passenger  railways,  including  railways  commonly  c 
interurbans,  whether  such  railways  be  or  be  not  o' 
or  controlled  by  such  railroad  companies  or  sysi 
By  subsequent  order  and  proclamation,  if  and  wh 
shall  be  found  necessary  or  desirable,  possession, 
trol  or  operation  may  be  taken  of  all  or  any  pai 
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such  street  railway  systems,  including  subways  and  tun¬ 
nels  ;  and  by  subsequent  order  and  proclamation  p»)sses- 
sion,  control  and  operation  in  whole  or  in  part  may  alst» 
be  relinquished  to  the  owners  thereof  of  any  part  of 
the  railroad  systems  or  rail  and  water  systems,  posses¬ 
sion  and  control  of  which  are  hereby  assumed. 

'I'he  Director  shall  as  soon  as  may  be  after  having 
assumed  such  possession  and  control  enter  upon  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  several  companies  looking  to  agree¬ 
ments  for  just  and  reastmable  C(»tnpensation  for  the 
possession,  use  and  control  of  their  respective  properties 
on  the  basis  of  an  annual  guaranteed  compensation, 
above  accruing  depreciation  and  the  maintenance  jif 
their  properties,  equivalent,  as  nearly  as  may  he,  to  the 
average  of  the  net  operating  income  tliereof  for  tlie 
three-year  period  ending  June  30,  1917, — the  results 
of  such  negotiations  to  he  reported  to  rne  for  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  and  lawful. 

But  nothing  herein  contained,  expressed  or  implied, 
or  hereafter  done  or  sufiered  hereunder,  shall  he 
deemed  in  any  way  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  bondholders,  creditors  and  other  persons  hav¬ 
ing  interests  in  said  systems  of  transportation  or  in  tlic 
profits  thereof,  to  receive  just  and  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  use  and  contrjil  and  operation  of  their 
property  hereby  assumed. 

Regular  dividends  hitherto  declared,  and  maturing 
interest  upon  bonds,  debentures  and  other  obligations, 
may  be  paid  in  due  course;  and  such  regular  dividends 
and  interest  may  continue  to  be  paid  until  and  unless 
the  said  Director  shall  from  time  to  time  otherwise 
by  general  or  special  orders  determine;  and,  subject  to 
the  approval  t»f  the  Director,  the  various  carriers  may 
agree  upon  and  arrange  for  the  renewal  and  extension 
of  maturing  obligations. 

I'Acept  with  the  prior  written  assent  of  said  Direc¬ 
tor.  no  attachment  by  mesne  process  or  on  execution 
shall  be  levied  on  or  against  any  of  the  property  used 
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by  any  of  said  transportation  systems  in  the  conde 
their  business  as  common  carriers;  but  suits  ms 
brought  by  and  against  said  carriers  and  judgr 
rendered  as  hitherto  until  and  except  so  far  as 
Director  may,  by  general  or  special  orders,  othe 
determine. 

From  and  after  12  o’clock  on  said  twenty-eight) 
of  December,  1917,  all  transportation  systems  inc' 
in  this  order  and  proclamation  shall  conclusive 
deemed  within  the  possession  and  control  of  said  I 
tor  without  further  act  or  notice.  But  for  the  pu 
of  accounting  said  possession  and  control  shall 
from  12  o’clock  midnight  on  Dec.  31,  1917. 


GOVKRNMI'.NT  control  of  rau.wavs 


STATKMKXT  TO  t'ONOKr.SS.  IIKC  J.MUI' K  Z(},  KJiy.  FROM 

f(»i*v  IN  MR.  Wilson's  fii.i-.s. 

11IAV]''.  exercised  the  (xjwcrs  over  the  transporta¬ 
tion  syslenus  of  the  country  which  were  ^;rantc(i  me 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  last  August  because  it  has  be¬ 
come  imperatively  necessary  for  me  to  do  so.  This  is 
a  war  of  resources  no  less  than  t)f  men,  perhaps  even 
more  than  of  men,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  complete 
mobilization  of  our  resources  that  the  transportation 
systems  of  the  country  shouhl  be  organized  and  em¬ 
ployed  under  a  single  authority  ami  a  simpiilied  method 
of  co«irdinatiot)  which  have  not  proved  possible  under 
private  management  and  control.  I'he  committee  of 
railway  executives  wIkj  have  been  cooperating  with 
the  Government  in  this  all-impt»rtant  matter  have  done 
the  utmost  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do;  have 
done  it  with  patriotic  zeal  and  with  great  ability;  but 
there  were  dilficulties  that  they  could  neither  escape 
nor  neutralize.  Complete  unity  of  administratl»m  in 
the  present  circumstances  involves  upon  occasion  and  at 
many  points  a  serious  tlisliKation  of  earnings,  and  the 
committee  was,  of  course,  without  power  or  authority 
to  re-arrange  charges  or  effect  proper  compensations 
and  adjustments  of  earnings.  Several  roads  which  were 
willingly  and  with  admirable  public  spirit  accepting  the 
orders  of  the  committee  have  already  suffered  from 
these  circumstances  and  should  not  be  required  to  suffer 
further.  In  mere  fairness  to  them  the  full  authority 
of  the  Government  must  be  substituted.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  will  thereby  gain  an  immense  increase  of 
efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  activities  upon  which  its  successful  conduct 
depends. 
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The  public  interest  must  be  first  served  and,  in 
tion,  the  financial  interests  of  the  Government  am 
financial  interests  of  the  railways  must  be  brou{>:ht  i 
a  common  direction.  The  financial  operations  o 
railways  need  not  then  interfere  with  the  borrowin 
the  Government,  and  they  themselves  can  be  cond 
at  a  greater  advantage.  Investors  in  railway  secu 
may  rest  assured  that  their  rights  and  interests  w 
as  scrupulously  looked  after  by  the  Government  as 
could  be  by  the  directors  of  the  several  railway  sys 
Immediately  upon  the  reassembling  of  Congress  I 
recommend  that  these  definite  guarantees  be  g 
first,  of  course,  that  the  railway  properties  will  be 
tained  during  the  period  of  federal  control  in  as 
repair  and  as  complete  equipment  as  when  taken 
by  the  Government,  and,  second,  that  the  roads 
receive  a  net  operating  income  equal  in  each  ca 
the  average  net  income  of  the  three  years  prcc 
June  30,  1917  :  and  I  am  entirely  confident  that  the 
gress  will  be  disposed  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  t 
that  justice  is  done  and  full  security  assured  t 
owners  and  creditors  of  the  great  systems  whic 
Government  must  now  use  under  its  own  direct! 
else  suffer  serious  embarrassment. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  I  arc  agreed  that,  s 
circumstances  being  taken  into  consideration,  th< 
results  can  be  obtained  under  the  immediate  cxc 
direction  of  the  Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo,  ' 
practical  experience  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  s 
and  whose  authority  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasur 
enable  him  to  coordinate  as  no  other  man  coul 
many  financial  interests  which  will  be  involvet 
which  might,  unless  systematically  directed,  suffei 
embarrassing  entanglements. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  th< 
great  Government  now  engaged  in  the  war  whit 
not  already  assumed  control  of  this  sort.  I 
thought  to  be  in  the  spirit  of  American  institutii 
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attempt  to  everything;  that  was  neecssary  tlirnn^h 
private  management,  ami  it  zeal  ami  ability  ami  patri¬ 
otic  motive  could  have  aceaunplished  the  necessary 
unification  of’  administration,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  accomplished:  hut  no  zeal  or  ability  could  over¬ 
come  insuperable  obstacles,  and  I  have  ileemed  it  my 
duty  to  rccoj;ni/c  that  fact  in  all  candor  now  that  it  is 
demonstrated  and  to  use  without  reserve  tiic  great 
authority  reposed  in  me.  .\  great  national  necessity 
dictated  the  action  and  I  was  therefore  not  at  liberty 
to  abstain  frtim  it. 


METHODS  OK  RAILWAY  CONTROI. 


ADDRESS  DELIVRRKD  AT  A  JOINT  SESSION  OR  TIIK 

norsKS  OF  conoress,  jantarv  4,  1918. 

OFFK'IAl,  <30VERNMliNT  FirBLK'ATlON  IN  MR. 

son's  files. 

1HAVE  asked  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  ini 
to  report  to  you  that  on  the  twenty-eighth  ol 
cember  last,  during  the  recess  of  the  Congress,  a 
through  the  Secretary  of  War  and  under  tlie  auth 
conferred  upon  me  by  the  Act  of  Congress  appr 
August  29,  1916, 1  took  possession  and  assumed  co 
of  the  railway  lines  of  the  country  and  the  systen 
water  transportation  under  their  control.  This 
seemed  to  be  imperatively  necessary  in  the  intere 
the  public  welfare,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  tasi 
war  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  As  our  own  « 
ence  develops  difficulties  and  makes  it  clear  what 
are,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  remove  those  di; 
ties  wherever  I  have  the  legal  power  to  do  so. 
assume  control  of  the  vast  railway  systems  of  the  i 
try  is,  I  realize,  a  very  great  responsibility,  but  tc 
to  do  so  in  the  existing  circumstances  would  have 
a  much  greater,  i  assumed  the  less  responsibility  n 
than  the  weightier. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  speaking  the  mind  of  all  thoi 
ful  Americans  when  I  say  that  it  is  our  duty  as  the  n 
sentatives  of  the  Nation  to  do  everything  that 
necessary  to  do  to  secure  the  complete  mobilizatio 
the  whole  resources  of  America  by  as  rapid  and  effci 
means  as  can  be  found.  Transportation  supplies  al 
arteries  of  mobilization.  Unless  it  be  under  a  si 
and  unified  direction,  the  whole  process  of  the  Nat: 
action  is  embarrassed. 

It  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  America,  and  it  was  ri 
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that  we  should  first  try  to  cHcct  the  necessary  unification 
under  the  voluntary  action  of  those  who  were  irj  charj»c 
of  the  i^reat  railway  pr«»perties:  and  we  did  try  it.  i'he 
directors  of  the  railways  responded  tothenecd  promptly 
anil  jicnerously.  ‘I'hc  I'roup  of  railway  executives  who 
were  char>»ed  with  the  task  of  actual  cuiirdination  and 
general  direction  perfortneii  their  ditlicult  duties  with 
patriotic  /.eal  and  marked  ability,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  and  did,  I  believe,  everything  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  do  in  the  circumstances.  If  I  have 
taken  the  task  out  of  their  hands,  it  has  not  been  because 
of  any  dereliction  or  failure  on  their  part  but  only  be¬ 
cause  there  were  some  things  wliich  the  (iovernment  can 
do  and  private  management  cannot.  We  shall  continue 
to  value  most  highly  tlic  advice  and  assistance  of  these 
gentlemen  and  i  am  sure  wc  shall  not  Hnd  them  with¬ 
holding  it. 

It  had  become  unmistakably  plain  that  only  under 
(iovernment  administration  can  the  entire  equipment  of 
the  several  systems  of  transportation  be  fully  and  unre¬ 
servedly  thrown  into  a  common  service  without  injurious 
discrimination  .against  particular  properties.  Only  under 
(iovernment  administration  can  an  absolutely  unre¬ 
stricted  and  unembarrassed  common  use  be  made  of  all 
tracks,  terminals,  terminal  facilities  and  equipment  of 
every  kind.  Only  under  that  authority  can  new  termi¬ 
nals  he  constructed  and  developed  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  or  limitations  of  particular  roads.  But 
under  (iovernment  administration  ail  these  things  will 
be  possible, — not  instantly,  but  as  fast  as  practical 
difficulties,  which  cannot  be  merely  conjured  away,  give 
way  before  the  new  management. 

The  common  administration  will  be  carried  out  with 
as  little  disturbance  of  the  present  operating  organiza¬ 
tions  and  personnel  of  the  railways  as  possible.  Nothing 
will  be  altered  or  disturbed  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
disturb.  We  are  serving  the  public  interest  and  safe¬ 
guarding  the  public  safety,  but  we  are  also  regardful 
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of  the  interest  of  those  by  whom  these  j^reat  propei 
are  owned  and  j^Iad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  experii 
and  trained  ability  of  those  who  have  been  manaj 
them.  It  is  necessary  that  the  transportation  of  trr 
and  of  war  materials,  of  food  and  of  fuel,  and  of  cv 
tiling  that  is  necessary  for  the  full  mobilization  of 
energies  and  resources  of  the  country,  should  be 
considered,  but  it  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  ordinary  activities  and  the  normal  indust 
and  commercial  life  of  the  country  should  be  interft 
with  and  dislocated  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  pii 
may  rest  assured  that  the  interest  and  convenience 
the  private  shipper  will  be  as  carefully  served  and  s 
guarded  as  it  is  possible  to  serve  and  safeguard  it  in 
present  extraordinary  circumstances. 

While  the  present  authority  of  the  I'.xccutive  sufi 
for  all  purposes  of  administration,  and  while  of  coi 
all  private  interests  must  for  the  present  give  way 
the  public  necessity,  it  is,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  v 
me,  right  and  necessary  that  the  owners  and  crctlit 
of  the  railways,  the  holders  of  their  stocks  and  bor 
should  receive  from  the  Government  an  unquali: 
guarantee  that  their  properties  will  be  maintaii 
throughout  the  pcritid  of  federal  control  in  as  g< 
repair  and  as  complete  equipment  as  at  present,  ; 
that  the  several  roads  will  receive  under  federal  m 
agement  such  compensation  as  is  equitable  and  just  al 
to  their  owners  and  to  the  general  public.  I  would  s 
gest  the  average  net  railway  operating  income  of 
three  years  ending  June  30,  1917.  I  earnestly  rec( 
mend  that  these  guarantees  be  given  by  appropri 
■legislation,  and  given  as  promptly  as  circumstan 
permit. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  essential  justice  of  such  gu 
antees  and  their  great  influence  and  significance  as  < 
ments  in  the  present  financial  and  industrial  situation 
the  country.  Indeed,  one  of  the  strong  arguments 
assuming  control  of  the  railroads  at  this  time  is  1 
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financial  armiincnt.  It  is  necessary  tliat  the  values  o)' 
railway  securities  sli*»ul»l  he  justly  and  fairly  protected 
ami  that  the  lar^e  linancial  operations  every  year  neces¬ 
sary  i'>  connection  with  the  maintenance,  operation  and 
deselopment  of  the  roads  shouhl.  during  the  perioii  of' 
the  war,  he  wisely  related  to  the  financial  operations  of 
the  (iovernment.  Our  first  duty  is,  of  course,  to  con¬ 
serve  the  common  interest  and  the  common  safety  aiul 
to  make  certain  that  notliinn  stands  in  the  wav  of  the 
sueccssinl  jirosecution  ol  the  jiieat  war  for  liherty  and 
justice,  but  it  is  also  an  ohlinalion  of  public  conscience 
ami  of  public  honor  that  the  private  interests  we  tiisturb 
should  be  kept  sale  from  unjust  injury,  ami  it  is  of'  the 
utmost  eonse(|uciKe  to  the  (io\ eminent  itself  that  all 
great  fiiiaiuial  operations  sht>iild  be  stabilized  and  eoor- 
dinatcil  with  the  finamial  operations  of  the  (iovernment. 
No  borrowing  should  run  athwart  the  borrowings  of 
the  federal  treasury,  .ind  no  fundamental  industrial  val¬ 
ues  bhouhi  anywhere  he  unneeessarily  impaired,  in  the 
iiamis  of  many  thousands  of  small  investors  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  in  national  banks,  in  insurance  eompanies. 
in  savings  banks.  In  trust  tom|>.inies.  in  (in;uici.il  agencies 
of  every  kind,  railway  securities,  the  sum  total  <if  which 
runs  up  to  some  ten  or  eleven  thousami  millions,  con¬ 
stitute  a  vital  part  of  the  structure  ol  credit,  and  the 
un(|uestioncd  soliiliiy  of  that  .structure  must  be  main¬ 
tained. 

riic  Secretary  of  War  and  I  easily  agreed  that,  in 
view  of  the  many  complex  interests  which  must  he  s.ifc- 
guarded  and  harmonized,  as  well  as  hccause  of  his  ex¬ 
ceptional  experience  ami  ahility  in  lliis  new  field  of 
governmental  action,  the  Honorable  William  (i.  Me- 
Adoo  was  the  right  man  to  assume  direct  administrative 
control  of  this  new  executive  task.  At  our  request,  he 
consented  to  assume  the  authority  and  duties  ol  organ¬ 
izer  and  Director  (icncral  of  the  new  Railway  z\dmin- 
istration.  I  Ic  has  assumed  those  duties  and  his  work  is 
in  active  progress. 
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It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  even  undo 
unified  railway  administration  which  will  now  be  pos 
sufficient  economics  can  be  effected  in  the  operatio 
the  railways  to  make  it  possible  to  add  to  their  et 
merit  and  extend  their  operative  facilities  as  much  aj 
present  extraordinary  demands  upon  their  use  wall 
der  desirable  without  resorting  to  the  national  trea 
for  the  funds.  If  it  is  not  possible,  it  will,  of  coi 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Congress  for  grant 
money  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  of  the  'I'rea 
will  advise  with  your  committees  with  regai'd  to 
very  practical  aspect  of  the  matter.  For  the  pres 
I  suggest  only  the  guarantees  I  have  indicatctl  and  i 
appropriations  as  are  necessary  at  the  outset  of 
task.  I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  the  hope  : 
the  Congress  may  grant  these  promptly  and  ungn 
ingly.  We  arc  dealing  with  great  matters  and  wil 
am  sure,  deal  with  them  greatly. 


riii;  loi  Ki  i  i.N  i»{)iN  rs  si*!.i:cn 


ADDRESS  1)1  llVl  Kill  Al  A  jolM  Sl^Slt^S•  ur  1  Hi,  IWO 
Horsis  Ol  tiiN<,KISS,  JANrARY  S,  HjlS,  KKOM 
OKFH  IAI.  <il)Vl  RNMI  Nr  Fl'lil.lt  Al  iO\  IN  MR.  WIL¬ 
SON ‘s  I  II.I  S. 

ONClv  more,  as  rcpcatciily  before,  tlie  spokesmen  of 
the  Central  i'lupires  have  iiulieatet.1  their  desire  to 
discuss  the  tihjects  of  the  war  and  the  possible  bases  of 
a  peace.  I'arleys  have  been  in  [irojfress  at  Hrest- 

Litovsk  between  representatives  of  the  Central  Powers 
to  which  the  attention  of  all  the  bclli|{crcnts  lias  been 
invited  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaininj'  whether  it  may 
be  possible  to  extend  these  parleys  into  a  f^cncrut  con¬ 
ference  with  regard  to  terms  of  peace  and  settlement. 
The  Russian  representatives  presented  not  only  a  per¬ 
fectly  detinitc  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  concluile  peace  but  also  an 
equally  delinite  program  of  the  concrete  application  of 
those  principles.  ‘Ihe  representatives  of  the  Central 
Powers,  on  their  part,  presented  an  outline  of  settlement 
which,  if  much  less  definite,  seemed  susceptible  of  liberal 
interpretation  until  their  specific  program  of  practical 
terms  was  added.  'I'hat  program  proposed  no  conces¬ 
sions  at  all  either  to  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  or  to 
the  preferences  of  the  populations  with  whose  fortunes 
it  dealt,  but  meant,  in  a  word,  that  the  Central  i'impires 
were  to  keep  every  foot  of  territory  their  armed  forces 
had  occupied,-— every  province,  every  city,  every  point 
of  vantage, — as  a  permanent  addition  to  their  territo¬ 
ries  and  their  power,  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that 
the  general  principles  of  settlement  which  they  at  first 
suggested  originated  with  the  more  liberal  statesmen  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  the  men  who  have  begun  to  feel 
the  force  of  their  own  peoples'  thought  and  purpose, 

iss 
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while  the  concrete  terms  of  actual  settlement  came  f 
the  military  leaders  who  have  no  thought  but  to  1 
what  they  have  got.  'Fhe  negotiations  have  been  br( 
ott.  The  Russian  representatives  were  sincere  ani 
earnest.  They  cannot  entertain  such  proposals  of 
quest  and  domination. 

The  whole  incident  is  full  of  significance.  It  is 
full  of  perplexity.  With  whom  are  the  Russian  re 
sentatives  dealing?  J-'or  whom  are  the  representat 
of  the  Central  Empires  speaking?  Arc  they  speal 
for  the  majorities  of  their  respective  parliaments  or 
tlie  minority  parties,  that  military  and  imperial 
minority  which  has  so  far  dominated  their  whole  pt 
and  controlled  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  of  the  Bal 
states  which  have  felt  obliged  to  become  their  associ 
in  this  war?  'The  Russian  representatives  have  insis 
very  justly,  very  wisely,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  moc 
democracy,  that  the  conferences  they  have  been  hoh 
with  the  Teutonic  and  Turkish  statesmen  should  be  I 
within  open,  not  closed,  doors,  and  all  the  world 
been  audience,  as  was  desired.  ’To  whom  have  we  1: 
listening,  then?  'To  those  who  speak  the  spirit  and  in 
tion  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  (ierman  Reichstag  of 
ninth  of  July  last,  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  lib. 
leaders  and  parties  of  (iermany,  (»r  to  those  wIkj  re 
and  defy  that  spirit  and  intention  and  insist  upon  ( 
quest  and  subjugation?  Or  are  we  listening,  in  f 
to  both,  unreconciled  and  in  open  and  hopeless  con 
diction?  'These  are  very  serious  and  pregnant  quest!* 
Upon  the  answer  to  them  depends  the  peace  of 
world. 

But,  whatever  the  results  of  the  parleys  at  Br 
Litovsk,  whatever  the  confusions  of  counsel  and  of  } 
pose  in  the  utterances  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  Cen 
Empires,  they  have  again  attempted  to  acquaint 
world  with  their  objects  in  the  war  and  have  again  cl 
lenged  their  adversaries  to  say  what  their  objects 
and  what  sort  t)f  settlement  they  w<»uhi  tieem  just  ; 
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satisfactory.  I  licrc  is  no  reason  why  that  chal¬ 

lenge  slunihi  not  he  respoiuleii  to,  and  respoiuled  to 
witii  tijc  utmost  candtir.  We  did  nut  wait  fur  it.  Not 
once,  but  again  and  again,  we  have  laid  our  whole 
thought  and  purpose  helore  the  world,  not  iti  general 
terms  only,  hut  each  time  with  sulHcient  delinititm  to 
make  it  clear  what  s«»rt  of  delinitive  terms  of  settlemeitt 
must  necessarily  spring  out  of  them.  Within  the  last 
week  Mr.  i.loyd  (ieorge  has  spoken  with  admirable 
candor  ami  in  admirable  spirit  for  the  peo|»le  ami  (hiv- 
ernment  t»f  (ireat  Britain.  There  is  no  confusion  of 
counsel  among  the  adversaries  of  the  Central  Powers, 
no  uncertainty  of  principle,  no  vagueness  »»f  iletail.  The 
only  seerecy  td  counsel,  the  only  lack  id  fearless  frank¬ 
ness,  the  »»nly  failure  to  make  delmite  statement  <d  the 
objects  id'  the  war,  lies  with  («ermany  atul  her  Allies. 
The  issues  of  life  and  ileath  hang  u|»<»n  these  iictinitiims. 
No  statesman  who  has  the  least  ciineeption  itf  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  ought  for  a  moment  to  permit  himself  tti 
continue  this  tragical  ami  appalling  tmtptniring  id'  blood 
and  treasure  unless  he  is  sure  lieyoml  a  pcrailvcnture 
that  the  objects  of  the  vital  sacrifice  are  part  and  pared 
of  the  very  life  of  Society  and  that  the  people  for  whom 
he  speaks  think  them  right  and  imperative  as  he  does. 

I'hcre  is,  moreover,  a  voice  calling  for  these  delini- 
tiuns  of  principle  and  of  purpose  which  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  inure  thrilling  and  more  compelling  than  any  of 
the  many  moving  voices  with  which  the  troubled  air 
of  the  world  is  (illed.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple.  They  arc  prostrate  and  all  but  helpless,  it  would 
seem,  before  the  grim  power  of  (iermany,  which  has 
hitherto  known  no  relenting  and  no  pity.  Their  power, 
apparently,  is  shartercil.  And  yet  their  soul  is  not  sub¬ 
servient.  TItcy  will  not  yield  cither  in  principle  or  in 
action.  Their  conception  of  what  is  right,  of  what  it 
is  humane  and  iionorahle  for  them  to  accept,  has  been 
stated  with  a  frankness,  a  largeness  of  view,  a  generos¬ 
ity  of  spirit,  and  a  universal  human  sympathy  which 
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must  challenge  the  admiration  of  every  friemi  oi 
kind;  and  they  have  refused  to  compound  their 
or  desert  others  that  they  themselves  may  be  safe, 
call  to  us  to  say  what  it  is  that  we  tlesire,  in  what 
anything,  our  purpose  and  our  spirit  differ  from  t 
and  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  I  oiited  States 
wish  me  to  respond,  with  utter  simplicity  atul  , 
ness.  Whether  their  present  leaders  believe  it  o 
it  is  our  heartfelt  desire  and  hope  that  some  wan 
be  opened  whereby  we  may  be  privileged  to  assi; 
people  of  Russia  to  attain  their  utmost  hope  of  1 
and  ordered  peace. 

It  will  be  our  wish  and  purpose  that  tiie  procesi 
peace,  when  they  are  begun,  shall  be  absolutely 
and  that  they  shall  invtdve  and  permit  hencefor 
secret  understandings  of  any  ki»id.  The  day  of  con 
and  aggrandizement  is  gone  by:  so  is  also  the  d; 
secret  covenants  entered  into  in  the  interest  of  pa 
lar  governments  and  likely  at  some  unlooked-for 
ment  to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  this  h 
fact,  now  clear  to  the  view  of  every  public  man  w 
thoughts  do  not  still  linger  in  an  age  that  is  dead 
gone,  whicii  makes  it  possible  for  every  nation  w 
purposes  are  consistent  with  justice  and  the  peac 
the  world  to  avow  now  or  at  any  other  time  the  oh 
it  has  in  view. 

We  entered  this  war  because  violations  of  right 
occurred  which  touched  us  to  the  quick  and  made  th< 
of  our  own  people  impossible  unless  they  were  corrt 
and  the  world  secured  once  for  all  against  their  n 
rcnce.  What  we  demand  in  this  war,  therefore,  is  r 
ing  peculiar  to  ourselves.  It  is  that  the  world  be  n 
fit  and  safe  to  live  in;  and  particularly  that  it  be  n 
safe  for  every  peace-loving  nation  which,  like  our  < 
wishes  to  live  its  own  life,  determine  its  own  instituti 
be  assured  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  by  the  other 
pies  of  the  world  as  against  force  and  selfish  aggress 
All  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  in  effect  partners  in 


interest,  aiul  tor  our  own  part  wc  see  very  dearly  that 
unless  justice  be  done  to  otliers  it  will  not  he  done  to  us. 
I'lic  program  of  the  \v<»rKi’s  peace,  therefore,  is  our 
program;  aiui  that  program,  the  only  possible  program, 
as  wc  see  it,  is  this : 

I.  Open  tan  enants  td  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  after 
which  there  shall  he  no  (nn’vate  internatitnial  under¬ 
standings  of  any  kiml  hut  diplomacy  shall  proccctl 
always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view. 

II.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas, 
outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace  aiul  in  war,  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  seas  may  he  dosed  in  whtilc  or  in  p;trt  by 
intcrtiational  action  for  tlic  enforcement  of  inter¬ 
national  eovenants. 

III.  'i'he  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  ail  economic 
harriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade 
conditions  unitmg  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace 
and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

IV.  .'\dcquatc  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  na¬ 
tional  armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  dtnncstic  safety. 

V.  A  free,  opcn-miiulcd,  and  absolutely  impartial 
adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict 
observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determining  all  such 
questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  populations 
concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable 
claims  of  the  government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

VI.  'I’hc  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  such 
a  settlement  of  all  questions  affecting  Russia  as  will 
secure  the  best  and  freest  cooperation  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an  unhampered 
and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the  independent 
determination  of  her  own  political  development  and 
national  policy  and  assure  her  of  a  sincere  welcome  into 
the  society  of  free  nations  under  institutions  of  her 
own  choosing;  and,  more  than  a  welcome,  assistance 
also  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need  and  may  herself 
desire.  The  treatment  accorded  Russia  by  her  sister 
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nations  in  the  months  to  come  will  be  the  acid  test  c 
their  good  will,  of  their  comprehension  of  her  ncec 
as  distinguished  from  their  own  interests,  and  of  the 
intelligent  and  unscllisii  sympathy. 

VII.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  1 
evacuated  and  restored,  without  any  attempt  to  lim 
the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys  in  common  with  ; 
other  free  nations.  No  other  single  act  will  serve 
this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among  the  natio 
in  the  laws  which  they  have  themselves  set  and  dete 
mined  for  the  government  of  their  relations  with  o 
another.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structu 
and  validity  of  international  law  is  forever  impaired. 

VIII.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  t 
invaded  portions  restored,  and  the  wrong  done 
France  by  Prussia  in  1H71  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-L< 
raine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world  f 
nearly  fifty  years,  should  be  righted,  in  order  that  pea 
may  once  more  be  made  secure  in  the  interest  of  all. 

IX.  A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  .shoi 
be  effected  along  clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nati( 
ality. 

X.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  ph 
among  the  nations  wc  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and 
sured,  should  be  accorded  the  freest  opportunity 
autonomous  development. 

XI.  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should 
evacuated;  occupied  territories  restored;  Serbia 
corded  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea;  and  the  rc 
tions  of  the  several  Balkan  states  to  one  another  det 
mined  by  friendly  counsel  along  historically  establisl 
lines  of  allegiance  and  nationality;  and  internatio 
guarantees  of  the  political  and  economic  independei 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan  sta 
should  be  entered  into. 

XII.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Otton 
Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure  sovereignty,  but 
other  nationalities  which  arc  now  under  Turkish  r 
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shouUi  be  assureii  :ui  undoubted  security  of  life  aiui  an 
absolutely  unmolested  opportunity  of  autonomous  devel¬ 
opment,  and  the  Dardanelles  should  be  permanently 
opened  as  a  free  passage  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of 
all  nations  under  international  guarantees. 

XIII.  An  independent  Polish  state  should  be  erected 
which  should  include  the  territories  inhabited  hy  indis¬ 
putably  Polish  populations,  which  should  he  assured  a 
free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political 
and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
should  be  guaranteed  hy  international  covenant. 

XIV,  A  general  association  of  nations  must  he 
formed  under  specllic  covenants  for  the  purp«)se  of 
affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike. 

In  regard  to  these  essential  reclilications  of  wrong 
and  assertions  of  right  we  feel  ourselves  to  he  intimate 
partners  of  all  the  governments  and  peoples  assewiated 
together  against  the  intperialists.  \Vc  cannot  be  sep¬ 
arated  in  interest  or  divided  in  purpose.  Wc  stand 
together  until  the  end. 

h'or  such  arrangements  and  covenants  wc  are  willing 
to  fight  atul  to  continue  to  tight  until  they  arc  achieved: 
hut  only  because  we  wish  the  right  to  prevail  and  desire 
a  just  atul  stable  peace  sucli  as  cun  be  secured  only  by 
removing  the  chief  provocations  to  war,  which  this  pro¬ 
gram  does  remove.  Wc  Itave  no  jealousy  of  (Jerman 
greatness,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  program  that 
impairs  it.  We  grudge  her  no  achievement  or  ilistinc- 
tion  of  learning  or  of  pacific  enterprise  such  :ts  have 
made  her  record  very  bright  and  very  enviable.  We  do 
not  wish  to  injure  her  or  to  block  in  any  way  licr  legiti¬ 
mate  influence  or  power.  We  do  not  wish  to  fight  her 
either  with  arms  or  with  hostile  arrangements  of  trade 
if  she  is  willing  to  associate  herself  with  us  and  the  other 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  in  covenants  of  justice 
and  law  and  fair  dealing.  Wc  wish  her  only  to  accept  a 
place  of  equality  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,-— the 
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new  world  in  which  we  now  live, — instead  of  a  plac 
of  mastery. 

Neither  do  we  presume  to  suggest  to  her  any  alter; 
tion  or  modification  of  iier  institutions.  But  it  is  nece 
sary,  we  must  frankly  say,  and  necessary  as  a  prelim 
nary  to  any  intelligent  dealings  with  her  on  our  par 
that  we  should  know  whom  her  spokesmen  speak  f( 
when  they  speak  to  us,  whether  for  the  Reichstag  majo 
ity  or  for  the  military  party  and  the  men  whose  creed 
imperial  domination. 

We  have  spoken  now,  surely,  in  terms  too  concrete  i 
admit  of  any  further  doubt  or  question.  An  evidei 
principle  runs  through  the  wiiole  program  I  have  on 
lined,  it  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples  ar 
nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  ( 
liberty  and  safety  with  one  another,  whetlier  they  1 
strong  or  weak.  Unless  this  principle  be  made  its  fou 
dation  no  part  of  the  structure  of  international  justi 
can  stand.  The  people  of  the  United  States  could  a 
upon  no  other  principle;  and  to  the  vindication  of  th 
principle  tiiey  are  ready  to  devote  their  lives,  the 
honor,  and  everything  that  they  possess.  The  mor 
climax  of  tliis  the  culminating  and  final  war  for  hum; 
liberty  has  come,  and  they  are  ready  to  put  their  ov 
strength,  their  own  highest  purpose,  their  own  integri 
and  devotion  to  the  test. 


WKLCO.N!!'.  'H)  rni'.  FIRST  lU’MAXlAN 
iMiNisri'R  AT  WAsniNcrroN 


RKFI.y  TO  ITH-.  RIMANMAN  MINISIKK,  DR.  I  CJN’S'I'ANTIN 
AN'Cr.l.KSt'O,  OI’ON  nis  I'RI.BKNTATIOS  <)T  CRKni'N- 
TIAI.S.  JANTARV  !  I  RON!  ‘‘on  irlAl, 

Rn.I.l'.TlN,''  NO.  21  I. 

I  AM  huppy  to  aci'fpt  the  letters  by  wltich  1  lis 
IVfajesty,  the  Kiu^i;  «il  Rumania,  aeerc<iits  you  as 
envoy  extraonlinary  aiul  minister  pleniptitentiaiy  to 
the  (Jovertiment  ol'  the  I'nitcil  Slates,  anil  to  acconl 
you  t'onna!  reeoj'nition  in  titat  eapaeity. 

I  appreciate  ami  thank  you  i'or  tlie  views  you  express 
witli  regard  to  the  present  ettect  of  ttie  entrance  ol  the 
Government  of  the  l‘nitei!  States  of  America  into  the 
fearful  war  now  raging  in  Furope  ami  your  hopeful 
prediction  that  tiirtnigh  this  a  new  order  of  things 
built  upon  the  freedom  of  nations  and  international 
equity  will  result. 

'The  I'nited  States  has  been  forced  into  this  great 
conHict  much  against  its  will,  amt  yet  there  is  a  great 
underlying  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  no  longer 
must  the  I  'nited  States  stand  otf,  a  mute  spcetat<»r,  in 
the  presence  of  the  cruel  atui  harharic  acts  which  Itave 
been  heaped  upon  your  people.  Vour  nation  has  en¬ 
dured  with  extraordinary  palicitcc  and  self-possession  a 
long  scries  of  tyrannies  at  the  hands  of  a  relentless 
oppressor,  and  the  I'nited  States,  in  lighting  to  protect 
her  own  liberty  and  integrity  as  a  nation,  is  glad  to 
have  freed  its  arm  for  the  like  protection  of  your 
country  and  your  country's  allies.  1  am  glad  to  express 
the  confidence  that  our  combined  efforts  will  issue  in  a 
final  triumph  of  right  and  liberty. 

The  intercourse  between  our  two  countries  in  the 
past,  while  always  animated  hy  trust  and  confiilence,  has 
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not  been  extensive,  but  Rumania  and  the  United  Sta 
are  now  drawn  closer  together  as  common  sufferers 
a  common  cause,  and  the  action  of  the  Government 
Rumania  in  sending  a  diplomatic  representative  to  t 
country  is  accepted  as  an  added  evidence  of  frater 
good  will  and  a  welcome  recognition  of  the  importai 
of  unity  and  good  understanding. 

I  welcome  you  to  our  country  as  the  first  Ruman! 
Minister  at  Washington,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  effo 
in  that  high  capacity  to  promote  the  common  inter 
of  both  Rumania  and  the  United  States  will  be  succt 
fill.  In  these  efforts  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  y 
my  hearty  cooperation. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  your  residence  at  this  capi 
most  agreeable. 


I'fKL  CONTROL 


stati;m!:n'T  ini’  trRTAii.MKNT 

ORDKR,  JANM  ARV  I<),  I918.  FROM  ORKJIN'AL  fOI'V 
IN  MR.  WII.SON's  FIM'.S. 

I  WAS,  of  course,  ouisultcd  by  Mr.  (iarlield  before 
the  fuel  order  of  yesterday  was  issued,  and  fully 
agreed  with  him  that  it  was  necessary,  much  as  I  re- 
grcttetl  the  necessity.  "This  war  calls  for  many  sacri¬ 
fices,  ami  sacrifices  of  the  sort  called  for  by  this  order 
arc  infinitely  less  than  sacrifices  of  life  which  might 
otherwise  be  involved.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
get  the  ships  away,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve 
the  congestion  at  the  ports  and  upon  the  railways,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  move  great  quantities  of  food, 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our  people  should 
be  warmed  in  their  homes  if  nowhere  else,  and  half¬ 
way  measures  would  not  have  accomplished  the  desired 
ends.  If  action  such  as  this  had  not  been  taken,  we 
should  have  limped  along  from  day  to  d.iy  with  a 
slowly  improving  condition  of  affairs  with  regard  to 
the  shipment  of  food  and  of  coal,  but  without  such 
immediate  relief  as  had  become  absolutely  necessary 
because  of  the  congestions  of  traffic  which  have  been 
piling  up  for  the  last  few  months. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  result  of  action  of 
this  sort  will  justify  it  and  that  the  people  of  the 
country  will  loyally  and  patriotically  respond  to  neces¬ 
sities  of  this  kind  as  they  have  to  every  other  sacrifice 
involved  in  the  war.  We  arc  upon  a  war  footing,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  arc 
willing  to  observe  the  same  sort  of  discipline  that 
might  be  involved  in  the  actual  conflict  itself. 


“ORDERLY  OB5i-;RVANCE 

SABBA'rH” 


OF  THE 


MI'SSACilC  TO  THK  ARMV  AST)  NAVY  OF  TIIF  UNI'. 
SI'AIF.S,  JANFARV  20,  FRtJM  t'OPY  IN  I 

WTI.SOS’S  ITI.KS. 

Till*',  President,  eommunder  in  chief  of  the  Al¬ 
and  Navy,  following  the  reverent  example  of 
predecessors,  desires  and  enjoins  the  orderly  obst 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in  the  n 
tary  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States.  1 
importance  for  man  and  beast  of  the  prescribed  wee 
rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  saih 
a  becoming  deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  a  Ch 
tian  people,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  Divine  \ 
demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
reduced  to  the  measure  of  strict  necessity.  Such 
observance  of  Sunday  is  dictated  by  the  best  traditi 
of  our  people  and  by  the  convictions  of  all  who  iool< 
Divine  Providence  for  guidance  and  protection,  and 
repeating  in  this  order  the  language  of  President  I 
coin,  the  I’resiilcnt  is  confident  that  he  is  speaking  a! 
to  the  hearts  and  to  the  consciences  of  those  uncler 
authority. 
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STATEMENT  ANSWERING  SENATOR  CHAMBERLAIN’S 
CHARGE  OF  GOVERNMENT  INEFFICIENCY,  JANU¬ 
ARY  2  1,  1918.  FROM  "official  BULLETIN," 

NO.  214. 

CENATOR  CHAMBERLAIN’S  statement  as  to  the 
present  inaction  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  an  astonishing  and  absolutely  unjustifiable  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  War 
Department  has  performed  a  task  of  unparalleled  mag¬ 
nitude  and  difficulty  with  extraordinary  promptness  and 
efficiency.  There  have  been  delays  and  disappointments 
and  partial  miscarriages  of  plans,  all  of  which  have 
been  drawn  into  the  foreground  and  exaggerated  by 
the  investigations  which  have  been  in  progress  since 
the  Congress  assembled — investigations  which  drew 
indispensable  officials  of  the  department  constantly 
away  from  their  work  and  officers  from  their  com¬ 
mands  and  contributed  a  great  deal  to  such  delay  and 
confusion  as  had  inevitably  arisen.  But,  by  compari¬ 
son  with  what  has  been  accomplished,  these  things, 
much  as  they  were  to  be  regretted,  were  insignificant, 
and  no  mistake  has  been  made  which  has  been  repeated. 

Nothing  helpful  or  likely  to  speed  or  facilitate  the 
war  tasks  of  the  Government  has  come  out  of  such 
criticism  and  investigation.  I  understand  that  reorgani¬ 
zations  by  legislation  are  to  be  proposed — I  have  not 
been  consulted  about  them  and  have  learned  of  them 
only  at  second  hand — but  their  proposal  came  after 
effective  measures  of  reorganization  had  been  thought¬ 
fully  and  maturely  perfected,  and  inasmuch  as  these 
measures  have  been  the  result  of  experience,  they  are 
much  more  likely  than  any  others  to  be  effective,  if  the 
Congress  will  but  remove  the  few  statutory  obstacles  of 
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rigid  departmental  organi/ufioii  which  stand  in  tl 
way.  'I’he  legislative  proposals  I  have  heard  of  wo 
involve  long  additional  delays  and  turn  our  experie 
into  mere  lost  motion.  My  association  and  const 
conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War  have  taught 
to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  public  officials  I  h; 
ever  known,  d'he  country  will  soon  learn  whether 
or  his  critics  understand  the  business  in  hand. 

To  add,  as  Senator  Chamberlain  did,  that  there 
inefficiency  in  every  department  and  bureau  of  the  G 
eminent  is  to  show  such  ignorance  of  actual  conditii 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  attach  any  importance 
his  statement.  I  am  hound  to  infer  that  that  statemi 
sprang  out  of  opposition  to  the  administration's  wlv 
policy  rather  than  out  of  any  serious  intention  to  refo 
its  practice. 


app1':al  'I'o  'rill-:  farmi-.rs  to  "stand  by" 


MESSAGK  TO  THK  !■  AKMKRS’  TON’ !■  KRRNOK  AT  I'KltAXA, 
II.l.IXOIS,  JANTARV  31,  191b’.  FROM  "OIT'U'IAI, 
BO  I.I.K  TIN,”  NO.  222. 

I  AN!  very  sorry  iiuleed  that  !  cannot  he  ])rcsc‘nt  in 
person  at  the  I’rhana  conference.’  I  shoiiUl  like 
to  enjoy  the  henetit  (»f  the  inspiration  and  exchanjfe  of 
counsel  which  I  kiunv  1  slnnild  obtain,  but  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  has  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  and  therefore  1  can  only  send  you  a  very  earnest 
message  cNpressiiijf  my  interest  and  the  thouj»hts  which 
such  a  conference  ntust  bring  prominently  into  every 
mind. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  realize  as 
keenly  as  I  do,  that  we  arc  as  a  Nation  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  task  which  demands  supreme  sacrifice  and 
endeavor  of  every  one  of  us.  We  can  give  everything 
that  is  needed  with  tlie  greater  willingness,  and  even 
satisfaction,  because  the  object  of  the  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged  is  the  greatest  that  free  men  have  ever 
undertaken.  It  is  to  prevent  the  life  of  the  wtirld  from 
being  tietcrmiiicd  and  the  fortunes  of  men  everywhere 
affected  by  .small  groups  of  military  masters,  who  seek 
their  own  interest  and  the  selfish  ilominion  throughout 
the  world  <d  the  (iovernments  they  unhappily  for  the 
moment  contn»l.  You  will  m)t  need  to  he  convinced 
that  it  was  necessary  ft»r  us  as  a  free  people  to  take 
part  in  this  war.  It  had  raised  its  evil  hand  against 
us.  'I'hc  rulers  «»f  Germany  had  s<»ught  to  exercise 
their  power  in  such  a  way  as  t«)  shut  off  our  economic 

'  Mr.  WiUun  w««  prevented  by  ItlneM  from  being  preienl  »i  ihe 
Conference.  Since  Secreiiiy  Huu»iun,  who  wa»  10  have  repre»ence<i 
the  Pre«itlen«,  wax  al'u  unable  to  aiiend  the  Conference,  owing  to 
a  tie-up  in  iraiixpuriailuii  faciliiiex,  the  mexxage  wa«  prexemed  by 
Preiideiil  Janiex  of  the  t)iiiver»ity  of  tllinoii. 
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life  so  far  as  our  intercourse  witli  Europe  was 
cerned,  and  to  confine  our  people  within  the  We 
Hemisphere  while  they  accomplished  purposes  v 
would  have  permanently  impaired  and  impeded  t 
process  of  our  national  life  and  have  put  the  fortun 
America  at  the  mercy  of  the  Imperial  Govcrnmei 
Germany. 

This  was  no  threat.  It  had  become  a  reality.  1 
hand  of  violence  had  been  laid  upon  our  own  pi 
and  our  own  property  in  flagrant  violation  not  on 
justice  but  of  tlie  well-recognized  and  long-star 
covenants  of  international  law  and  treaty.  We 
fighting,  therefore,  as  truly  for  the  liberty  and 
government  of  the  United  States  as  if  the  war  ol 
own  Revolution  had  to  be  fought  over  again ;  and  < 
man  in  every  business  in  the  United  States  must  1 
by  this  time  that  his  whole  future  fortune  lies  ir 
balance.  Our  national  life  and  our  whole  econ 
development  will  pass  under  the  sinister  inftuenci 
foreign  control  if  we  do  not  win.  We  must  win,  t 
fore,  and  we  shall  win.  I  need  not  ask  you  to  pi 
your  lives  and  fortunes  with  those  of  the  rest  o 
Nation  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  end. 

You  will  realize,  as  I  think  statesmen  on  both 
of  the  water  realize,  that  the  culminating  crisis  o 
struggle  has  come  and  that  the  achievements  of 
year  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  must  determin' 
issue.  It  has  turned  out  that  the  forces  that  figh 
freedom,  the  freedom  of  men  all  over  the  world  as 
as  our  own,  depend  upon  us  in  an  extraordinary  an 
expected  degree  for  sustenance,  for  the  supply  o 
materials  by  which  men  are  to  live  and  to  fight, 
it  will  be  our  glory  when  the  war  is  over  that  we 
supplied  those  materials  and  supplied  them  abundc 
and  it  will  be  all  the  more  glory  because  in  supp 
them  we  have  made  our  supreme  effort  and  sacrific 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  we  have  agencies  and  ir 
mentalities,  fortunately,  such  as  no  other  govern 
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in  the  world  can  show,  'i'he  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  uiuiouhtcdly  the  greatest  practical  and  scientific  agri¬ 
cultural  organi/ation  in  the  world.  Its  total  annual 
budget  of  .'>46,1  >00.000  has  been  increased  during  the 
last  four  years  more  than  7a  per  cent,  it  has  a  staff 
of  18,000,  including  a  large  number  of  highly  trained 
experts,  and  alongside  of  it  stand  the  unique  land-grant 
colleges,  which  arc  without  example  elsewhere,  and  the 
69  state  and  federal  experiment  stations,  rhese  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations  have  a  total  endowment 
of  plant  and  etjuipment  of  .'iii72,ooo,oo(}  and  an  income 
of  more  than  .>,^5,000,000,  with  10,271  teachers,  a 
resident  student  body  of  125,000,  and  a  vast  additional 
number  receiving  instruction  at  their  homes.  County 
agents,  joint  oflicers  of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture 
and  of  the  colleges,  are  everywhere  cobperating  with 
the  farmers  and  assisting  them.  'I’he  number  of  exten¬ 
sion  wtjrkcrs  under  tiie  Smith-Lever  .Act  and  under  the 
recent  emergency  legislation  has  grown  to  5,500  men 
and  women  working  regularly  in  the  various  chmniuni- 
tics  and  taking  to  the  farmer  the  latest  scientific  and 
practical  information. 

Alongside  these  great  public  agencies  stand  the  very 
effective  voluntary  organizations  among  the  farmers 
themselves  which  arc  more  and  more  learning  the  best 
methods  of  cooperation  and  the  best  methods  of  putting 
to  practical  use  tlie  assistance  derived  from  govern¬ 
mental  sources.  'I'he  banking  legislation  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years  has  given  the  farmers  access  to  the 
great  Icndahlc  capital  of  the  country,  and  it  has  become 
the  duty  both  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Banking  System  and  of  the  Farm  I.oan  Banking 
System  to  see  to  it  that  the  farmers  obtain  the  credit, 
both  short  term  and  long  term,  to  wliich  they  are  not 
only  entitled,  but  which  It  is  imperatively  necessary 
should  he  extended  to  them  if  the  present  tasks  of  the 
country  are  to  be  adequately  performed.  Both  by 
direct  purchase  of  nitrates  and  by  the  establishment  of 
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plants  to  produce  nitrates  the  Clovcrnment  is  doir 
utmost  to  assist  in  the  problem  of  fertilization. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  agencies 
actively  assisting  the  farmers  to  locate,  safeguard 
secure  at  cost  an  adequate  supply  of  sound  seed. 
Department  has  $2,500,000  available  for  this  pu 
n<nv  and  has  asked  the  Congress  for  $6,000,000  i 

'file  labor  problem  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and 
of  the  best  agencies  of  the  Nation  arc  addressing  1 
selves  to  the  task  of  solving  it,  so  far  as  it  is  po 
to  solve  it.  Farmers  have  not  been  exempted  froi 
draft.  I  know  that  they  would  not  wish  to  be.  I 
it  for  granted  they  would  not  wish  to  be  put  in  a 
by  themselves  in  this  respect.  But  the  attention  0 
War  Department  has  been  very  seriously  centered 
the  task  of  interfering  with  the  labor  of  the  farr 
little  as  possible,  and  under  the  new  draft  regula 
1  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  find 
their  supply  of  labor  is  very  much  less  seriously  d 
upon  than  it  was  under  the  first  and  initial  draft, 
before  we  had  had  our  present  full  experience  in 
perplexing  matters.  7'hc  supply  of  labor  in  all  i 
tries  is  a  matter  we  must  look  to  and  are  lookii 
with  diligent  care. 

And  let  me  say  that  the  stimulation  of  the  ag« 
I  have  enumerated  has  been  responded  to  by  the  fai 
in  splendid  fashion.  I  dare  say  that  you  arc  a 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  arc  as  efficient  ai 
other  farmers  in  the  world.  They  do  not  produce 
per  acre  than  the  farmers  in  Europe.  It  is  not  nccc 
that  they  should  do  so.  It  would  perhaps  be 
economy  for  them  to  attempt  it.  But  they  do  pr( 
by  two  to  three  or  four  times  more  per  man,  per 
of  labor  and  capital,  than  the  farmers  of  any  Eure 
country.  They  are  more  alert  and  use  more  laboi 
ing  devices  than  any  other  farmers  in  the  world, 
their  response  to  the  demands  of  the  present  cmeri 
has  been  in  every  way  remarkable.  Last  spring 
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plaiititijf  cMfcitcil  by  u.ooo.ooo  acres  the  lar^fest  plant¬ 
ing  of  any  pre\'iuus  \car,  ami  the  yields  from  the  crops 
wore  record-breaking  yiehls.  In  the  fall  of  1<)I7  a 
wheat  acreage  of  42,170,000  was  planted,  which  was 
one  million  larger  than  for  any  preceding  year,  three 
millions  greater  than  the  next  largest,  and  seven  millions 
greater  than  the  preceding  five-year  average. 

Blit  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  these  achievements  should  be  repeated,  but  that 
tiicy  should  he  exceeded,  i  khovv  what  this  advice  in¬ 
volves.  It  involves  not  only  labor  but  sacrifice,  the 
painstaking  application  of  every  bit  of  seicntilic  knowl¬ 
edge  and  every  tested  practice  that  is  available,  it 
means  the  utmost  economy,  even  to  the  point  where  the 
pinch  comes.  It  means  the  kiiul  of  concentration  and 
self-sacrifice  which  is  Involveti  in  the  field  of  battle 
itself,  where  the  object  always  looms  greater  than  tlte 
individual.  And  yet  the  (iovernment  will  help  and 
help  in  every  way  that  is  possible.  The  impression 
which  prevails  in  some  quarters,  that  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  sought  to  fix  the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  it  has 
not  souglit  to  fix  Ollier  prices  which  determine  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  farmer  is  a  mistaken  one.  .As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Government  has  actively  and  successfully  regu¬ 
lated  the  prices  of  many  fundamental  materials  under¬ 
lying  all  the  industries  of  the  country,  and  has  regulated 
them,  not  only  for  the  purchases  of  the  Government, 
but  also  for  the  purchases  of  the  general  public,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Congress  will 
extend  the  powers  of  the  Government  in  this  important 
and  even  essential  matter,  so  that  the  tendency  to 
profiteering  which  is  showing  itself  in  too  many  quar¬ 
ters,  may  be  effectively  checked.  In  fixing  the  prices  of 
foodstuffs  the  Government  has  sincerely  tried  to  keep 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  as  much  in  mind  as  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  communities  which  are  to  be  served,  but  it 
is  serving  mankind  as  well  as  the  farmer,  and  every- 
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thinfi  in  these  times  of  war  takes  on  the  rigid  a 
of  duty. 

I  will  not  appeal  to  you  to  continue  and  renew 
increase  your  ett'orts.  I  tlo  not  believe  that  it  is  r 
sary  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  you  will  do  it  wit 
any  word  or  appeal  from  me,  because  you  under! 
as  well  as  1  do  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  this  ] 
hour  when  the  fortunes  of  mankind  everywhere 
about  to  be  determined  and  w'hen  America  has 
greatest  opportunity  she  ■lias  ever  had  to  make  gooi 
own  freedom  and  in  making  it  good  to  lend  a  he 
hand  to  men  struggling  for  their  freedom  everyw 
You  remember  that  it  was  farmers  from  whom 
the  first  shots  at  Lexington,  that  set  aflame  the  re 
tion  that  made  America  free.  I  hope  and  believe 
the  farmers  of  America  will  willingly  and  conspicu^ 
stand  by  to  win  this  war  also. 

The  toil,  the  intelligence,  the  energy,  the  fores 
the  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  of  the  farmers  of  A 
ica  will,  I  believe,  bring  to  a  triumphant  conch 
this  great  last  war  for  the  emancipation  of  men 
the  control  of  arbitrary  government  and  the  selfisl 
of  class  legislation  and  control,  and  then,  when  the 
has  come,  we  may  look  each  other  in  the  face  an 
glad  that  we  arc  Americans  and  have  had  the  priv 
to  play  such  a  part. 
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REPLY  TO  A  DlU.iaJATlON  I'ROM  TilE  FARMERS*  COUP- 
KRAT1\'K  and  KDl't’ATIONAL  ONION,  FEBRUARY  8, 
1918.  FR<JM  “official  BULLETIN,”  NO.  23O. 

ICANNO'F,  of  course,  offhand  answer  so  important  a 
memorial  as  tliis,  and  !  need  not  tell  you  that  it  will 
receive  my  most  careful  and  respectful  attention.  Many 
of  the  questions  that  arc  raised  here  have  been  matters 
of  very  deep  and  constant  concern  with  us  for  months 
past,  and  I  believe  that  many  of  them  arc  approaching 
as  successful  a  solution  as  we  can  work  out  for  them, 
but  just  what  those  steps  arc  I  cannot  now  detail  to 
you.  You  arc  probably  familiar  with  some  of  them. 

1  want  to  say  that  I  fully  recogniae,  as  Mr.  Davis 
has  said,  that  you  gentlemen  do  not  mean  that  your 
utmost  efforts  will  be  dependent  upon  the  acceptance 
of  these  suggestions.  1  know  you  are  going  to  do  your 
level  best  in  any  circumstances,  and  1  count  on  you  with 
the  utmost  confidence  in  that.  There  has  never  been  a 
time,  gentlemen,  which  tested  the  real  quality  of  folks 
as  this  time  is  going  to  test  it;  because  we  are  Bghting 
for  something  bigger  than  any  man’s  imagination  can 
grasp.  This  is  the  final  tackle  between  the  things  that 
America  has  always  been  opposed  to  and  was  organized 
to  fight  and  the  things  that  she  stands  for.  It  is  the 
final  contest,  and  to  lose  it  would  set  the  world  back, 
not  a  hundred — perhaps  several — years  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  human  rights.  The  thing  cannot  be  exaggerated 
in  its  importance,  and  I  know  that  you  men  are  ready, 
as  I  am,  to  spend  every  ounce  of  energy  we  have  got 
in  solving  this  thing.  If  we  cannot  solve  it  in  the  l^t 
way,  we  will  solve  it  in  the  next  best  way,  and  if  the 
next  best  way  is  not  available,  we  will  eolve  it  in  the  w«y 
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next  best  tn  that,  but  we  will  tackle  it  in  some  way 
do  it  as  well  as  we  can. 

I  am  complimented  by  a  visit  of  so  larp;e  a  repre 
tation,  and  thank  you  for  the  candid  presentatior 
this  interesting  memorial. 


WAR  AIMS  OF  (il'.RMANV  AND  Al’STRIA 


aih>ki:sh  m.i.n  I'.Ki-.i)  .\i  A  joiN'r  session  ok  thk  two 
not  M'.s  OK  I’ONAiKi.SS,  IMSl'l  SSINAJ  TH!'.  (iK.RMAN 
and  Al'SlKIAN  RI.IM.II.S  TO  KIIK.  S KA I  EM K.N  I'  OK 
AE1,IKI>  WAR  AIMS.  Kl.llRrARV  II,  H}I,S.  1  ROM 
Ol  KU  IAI.  (iOVl.KNME.Sr  1*I.KL1<.'AT1UN  IN  MR.  WIL¬ 
SON ’s  KILK.S. 

ON  'I'llF'  fij'litli  of  jiimiary  1  iuul  tlic  lioiior  of 
iniilicssiiiji  you  oil  tiu'  objects  of  the  war  as  our 
people  conceive  tliem.  I'lie  IVimc  Minister  of  (ireat 
Britain  Inui  spoken  in  similar  terms  <m  tlie  liftb  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  10  titese  aiKIrcsses  the  (ierman  Chancellor  replieil 
on  the  twenty-fourth  aiul  Count  C/ernin,  for  Austria, 
on  the  same  day.  It  is  ^'ratifyinj'  to  have  our  desire  so 
promptly  realized  that  all  eselianj'cs  of  view  on  this 
(freat  matter  should  be  made  in  the  heariiij'  of  all  the 
world. 

C<»unt  C/ernin's  reply,  which  is  directcii  chiefly  to  my 
own  address  of  the  ciuhth  of  January,  is  uttered  in  a 
very  frieniily  tone.  1  le  fituis  in  my  statement  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  enciuiraninj'  approach  to  the  views  of  his  own 
(iovernment  to  justify  liim  in  bclicvin}»  that  it  furnishes 
u  basis  for  a  more  iletailcd  iliscussion  of  purposes  by 
the  two  (iovernments.  lie  is  re|>rcsentcd  to  have  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  views  he  was  expressing  had  been  com- 
municatcil  to  me  beforehand  and  that  I  was  aware  of 
them  at  the  time  he  was  uttering  them;  but  in  this  (  am 
sure  he  was  misundersto<»d.  I  had  received  no  intima¬ 
tion  of  what  he  intended  to  say.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  reason  why  he  should  communicate  privately  with 
me.  I  am  quite  content  to  be  one  of  his  public  audience. 

Count  von  I  Icrtling's  reply  is,  I  must  say,  very  vague 
and  very  confusing.  It  is  full  of  equivocal  phrases  and 
leads  it  is  not  clear  where.  But  it  is  certainly  in  a  very 
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ditierciit  tone  from  that  of  Count  C/ernin,  and  apy 
cntly  of  an  opposite  purpose.  It  confirms,  I  am  so 
to  say,  ratiier  than  removes,  the  unfortunate  impi 
sion  made  by  what  we  Iiad  learned  of  the  confcrcii 
at  Hrest-Litovsk.  Idis  tliscussiun  atul  acceptance  of  > 
Henerai  jminciplcs  lead  him  to  no  practical  conclusic 
He  refuses  to  apply  them  to  the  substantive  items  wli 
must  constitute  the  body  t)f  any  final  settlement.  1  h 
joitlous  of  international  action  and  of  international  c(j 
sel.  1  le  accepts,  he  says,  the  principle  of  public  dij 
macy,  but  he  appears  to  insist  that  it  be  confined,  at ; 
rate  in  tiiis  case,  to  >»eneralities  and  that  the  seve 
particular  (piestions  of  territory  and  sovereignty, 
several  questions  upon  whose  settlement  must  depi 
the  acceptance  of  peace  by  the  twenty-three  states  n 
engaged  in  the  war,  must  be  tliscussed  and  settled, 
in  general  council,  but  severally  by  the  nations  m 
immediately  concerned  by  interest  or  neighborhood, 
agrees  that  the  seas  should  be  free,  but  looks  aska 
at  any  limitation  to  that  freedom  by  international  act 
in  the  interest  of  the  common  onlcr.  lie  would  w 
out  reserve  be  glad  to  see  economic  barriers  remc 
between  nation  and  nation,  for  that  could  in  no  \ 
impede  the  ambitions  of  the  military  party  with  wh 
he  seems  constrained  to  keep  on  terms.  Neither  d 
he  raise  objection  to  a  limitation  of  armaments.  1' 
matter  will  be  settled  of  itself,  he  thinks,  by  the  t 
nomic  conditions  which  must  follow  the  war.  But 
German  colonies,  he  demands,  must  be  returned  with 
debate.  I  le  will  discuss  with  no  one  but  the  represer 
tives  of  Russia  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of 
peoples  and  the  lands  of  the  Baltic  provinces;  with 
one  but  the  G'overnment  of  France  the  “conditio 
under  which  French  territory  shall  be  evacuated;  j 
only  with  Austria  what  shall  be  done  with  Poland, 
the  determination  of  all  questions  affecting  the  Ball 
states  he  defers,  as  I  understand  him,  to  Austria  •, 
Turkey;  and  with  regard  to  the  agreements  to  be 
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tered  into  concerning  the  non-'Purkish  peoples  of  the 
present  Ottoman  Kmpire,  to  the  I'lirkish  authorities 
themselves.  After  a  settlement  all  aruuiul,  effected  in 
this  fashion,  by  imlividual  barter  and  concession,  he 
would  have  no  objection,  if  1  correctly  interpret  his 
statement,  to  a  league  of  nations  which  would  undertake 
to  hold  the  new  balance  of  power  steady  against  e.xternal 
disturbance. 

It  must  be  evident  to  everyone  who  understands  what 
this  war  has  wrought  in  the  opinictn  and  temper  of  the 
world  that  no  general  peace,  no  peace  worth  the  inlinite 
sacrifices  of  these  years  of  tragical  suffering,  cun  pos¬ 
sibly  be  arrived  at  in  any  such  fashion.  The  method 
the  German  Chancellor  proposes  is  the  method  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  We  cannot  and  will  m)t  return  to 
that.  What  is  at  stake  now  is  the  peace  of  the  world. 
What  we  are  striving  for  is  a  new  international  order 
based  upon  broad  and  universal  principles  of  right  and 
justice, — no  mere  peace  of  shreds  and  patches,  is  it 
possible  that  Count  von  I  lertling  does  not  see  that,  docs 
not  grasp  it,  is  in  fact  living  in  his  thought  in  a  world 
dead  and  gone?  1  ias  he  utterly  forgotten  the  Reichstag 
Resolutions  of  tiic  nineteenth  of  July,  or  does  he  delib¬ 
erately  ignore  them?  'I'liey  spoke  of  the  conditions  of  a 
general  peace,  not  of  national  aggrandizement  (»r  of 
arrangements  between  state  and  state.  The  peace  of 
tlie  world  depends  upon  the  just  settlement  of  each 
of  the  several  problems  to  which  i  adverted  in  my 
recent  address  to  the  Congress.  I,  of  course,  do  not 
mean  tliat  the  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  the 
acceptance  of  any  particular  set  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  those  problems  are  to  be  dealt  with, 
i  mean  <»nly  that  those  problems  each  and  ail  affect  the 
whole  wt»rld;  that  unless  they  arc  dealt  with  in  a  spirit 
of  unselfish  and  unbiased  justice,  with  a  view  to  the 
wishes,  the  natural  connections,  the  racial  aspirations, 
the  security,  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  peoples  in¬ 
volved,  no  permanent  peace  will  have  been  attained. 
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They  cannot  be  ilisciissed  separately  or  in  corners.  N 
of  tiiem  constitutes  a  private  or  separate  interest  fi 
which  the  opinion  of  the  world  may  be  shut  out.  Wl 
ever  affects  the  peace  affects  mankind,  and  nothing 
tied  by  military  force,  if  settled  wrong,  is  settled  at 
It  will  presently  have  to  be  reopened. 

Is  Count  von  Hertling  not  aware  that  he  is  speal 
in  the  court  of  mankind,  that  all  the  awakened  nati 
of  the  world  now  sit  in  judgment  on  what  every  pu 
man,  of  whatever  nation,  may  say  tm  the  issues  of  a  ( 
Hict  which  has  spread  to  every  region  of  the  wor 
'I'he  Reichstag  Resolutit)ns  of  July  themselves  frai 
accepted  the  ilecisions  of  that  court.  'I'hcre  shall  be 
annexations,  no  contributions,  no  punitive  dama; 
i^eoples  are  not  to  be  handed  about  from  one  sc 
eignty  to  another  by  an  international  conference  or 
understanding  between  rivals  and  antagonists.  Natic 
aspirations  must  be  respected:  peoples  may  now 
dominated  and  governeii  only  by  tiieir  own  cons 
“Self-determination”  is  not  a  mere  phrase.  It  is 
imperative  principle  of  action,  which  statesmen 
henceforth  ignore  at  their  peril.  We  cannot  have  j 
eral  peace  f(»r  the  asking,  or  by  the  mere  arrangem< 
of  a  peace  conference.  It  cannot  be  pieced  together 
of  individual  uiulerstandings  between  powerful  sta 
All  the  parties  to  this  war  must  join  in  the  settlenr 
of  every  issue  anywhere  involved  in  it ;  because  what 
are  seeking  is  a  peace  that  we  can  all  unite  to  guarai 
and  maintain  and  every  item  of  it  must  be  submittei 
the  common  judgment  whether  it  be  right  and  fair, 
act  of  justice,  rather  than  a  bargain  between  sovereij 
d'he  I'nitcd  States  has  no  desire  to  interfere  in  Ei 
pean  affairs  or  to  act  as  arbiter  in  European  territo 
disputes.  She  would  disdain  to  take  advantage  of 
internal  weakness  or  disorder  to  impose  Iter  own 
upon  another  people.  She  is  quite  ready  to  be  sh( 
that  the  settlements  she  has  suggested  are  not  the  1 
or  the  most  enduring.  They  are  only  her  own  pr 
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sional  sketch  of  principles  ami  of  tlu*  way  in  which  they 
should  he  applied.  But  she  entered  this  war  because 
she  was  made  a  partner,  whether  she  would  or  not,  in 
tlie  surt'erin^s  and  indignities  inllicted  by  the  military 
masters  of  Germany,  against  the  peace  and  security  of 
mankind;  and  the  conditions  of  peace  will  touch  her  as 
nearly  as  they  will  touch  ajiy  other  nation  to  which  is 
entrusted  a  leading  part  in  tlie  maintenance  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  She  cannot  see  her  way  to  peace  until  the  causes 
of  this  war  are  removed,  its  renewal  rendered  as  nearly 
as  may  be  impossible. 

'I'his  war  had  its  roots  in  the  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  small  nations  and  of  nationalities  which  lacked  the 
union  anti  the  force  to  make  good  their  claim  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  own  allegiatjces  and  their  own  forms  of 
pt»litical  life.  Covenants  must  now  be  entered  into  which 
will  render  sucli  things  impossible  ftjr  the  future;  and 
those  covenants  must  be  backed  by  the  united  force  of  all 
the  nations  that  love  justice  and  are  williitg  to  maitJtain 
it  at  any  cost.  If  territorial  settlements  ami  the  political 
relations  of  great  populations  whicli  have  not  the  tirgun- 
ized  power  to  resist  arc  to  he  determined  by  the  con¬ 
tracts  t)f  the  pt)werful  governments  which  consider 
tliemselves  most  tlirectly  aflccted,  as  Count  von  Ilcrt- 
ling  proposes,  why  may  not  economic  questions  .also?  It 
has  come  about  in  tiie  altered  world  in  wiiicli  we  now 
lind  ourselves  that  justice  and  the  rights  of  peoples  aftect 
the  whole  Held  of  international  dealing  as  much  as  access 
to  raw  materials  and  fair  and  equal  conditions  of  trade. 
Count  von  Hertling  wants  the  essentia!  bases  of  com- 
cercial  and  industrial  life  to  be  safeguarded  by  com¬ 
mon  agreement  and  guarantee,  but  be  cannot  expect 
that  to  be  conceded  him  if  the  other  matters  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  articles  of  peace  are  not  handled  in  the 
same  way  as  items  in  the  final  accounting.  He  cannot 
ask  the  beneKt  of  common  agreement  in  the  one  field 
without  according  it  in  the  other.  1  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  secs  that  separate  and  selfish  compacts  with 
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regard  to  trade  and  tiic  essential  materials  of  man 
ture  would  afford  no  foundation  for  peace.  Nei 
he  may  rest  assured,  will  separate  and  selfish  com 
with  regard  to  provinces  atul  peoples. 

Count  Czernin  seems  to  see  the  fundamental  elen 
of  peace  with  clear  eyes  and  does  not  seek  to  ob: 
them.  He  sees  that  an  independent  Poland,  mac 
of  all  the  indisputably  Polish  peoples  who  lie  contig 
to  one  another,  is  a  matter  of  h'.uropean  concern 
must  of  course  be  conceded:  that  Belgium  must  be 
uated  and  restoreil,  no  matter  what  sacrifices  and 
cessions  that  may  involve;  and  that  national  aspira 
must  be  satisfied,  even  within  his  own  Pmpire,  ir 
common  interest  of  Isurope  and  mankind.  If  he  is  5 
about  questions  which  touch  the  interest  and  purpo 
his  allies  more  nearly  than  they  touch  those  of  Au 
only,  it  must  of  course  be  because  he  feels  constra 
1  suppose,  to  defer  to  Germany  and  Turkey  in  tin 
cumstances.  Seeing  and  conceding,  as  he  does,  the  e 
tial  principles  involved  and  the  necessity  of  cam 
applying  them,  he  naturally  feels  that  Austria  ca: 
spond  to  the  purpose  (»f  peace  as  expressed  by 
United  States  with  less  embarrassment  than  could 
many.  He  would  probably  have  gone  much  farther 
it  not  been  for  the  embarrassments  of  Austria’s  alii: 
and  of  her  dependence  upon  Germany. 

After  all,  the  test  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  e 
government  to  go  any  further  in  this  compariso 
views  is  simple  and  obvious.  The  principles  to  be  ap 
are  these: 

First,  that  each  part  of  the  final  settlement  mu; 
based  upon  the  essential  justice  of  that  particular 
and  upon  such  adjustments  as  are  most  likely  to  1: 
a  peace  that  will  be  permanent; 

Second,  that  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be 
tered  about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if 
were  mere  chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game,  even  the  ^ 
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game,  now  forever  discredited,  of  tiic  balance  of  power; 
but  that 

Third,  every  territorial  settlement  involved  in  this 
war  must  be  made  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  populations  conccrnetl,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere 
adjustment  or  compromise  of  claims  amongst  rival 
states :  and 

Fourth,  that  all  wcll-dciincd  national  aspiration  siiall 
be  accorded  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  can  be  accorded 
them  without  introducing  new  or  perpetuating  old  ele¬ 
ments  of  discord  and  antagonism  that  would  be  likely 
in  time  to  break  the  peace  of  l-airope  and  consequently 
of  the  world. 

A  general  peace  erected  upon  such  foundations  can 
be  discussed.  Until  such  a  peace  can  he  secured  we  have 
no  choice  hut  to  go  tm.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  these 
principles  that  we  regard  as  fundamental  arc  already 
everywhere  accepted  as  imperative  except  among  the 
spokesmen  of  the  military  and  annexationist  party  in 
Germany.  If  they  have  anywhere  else  been  rejected, 
the  objectors  have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous  or  in¬ 
fluential  to  make  their  voices  audible.  'I'he  tragical  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  tiiat  this  one  party  in  Germany  is  appar¬ 
ently  willing  and  able  to  semi  millions  of  men  to  tlieir 
death  to  prevent  what  all  tlie  world  now  sees  to  be  just. 

I  would  not  be  a  true  spokesman  of  the  people  of 
the  Unitetl  States  if  I  did  not  say  once  more  that  we 
entered  this  war  upon  no  small  occasiem,  and  that  we  can 
never  turn  back  from  a  course  chosen  upon  principle. 
Our  resources  are  in  part  mobili/cd  now,  and  we  shall 
not  pause  until  they  arc  mobili/ed  in  their  entirety.  Our 
armies  arc  rapidly  going  to  the  lighting  front,  and  will 
go  more  and  more  rapidly.  Our  whole  strength  will  be 
put  into  this  war  of  emancipation,— emancipation  from 
the  threat  and  attempted  mastery  of  selfish  groups  of 
autocratic  rulers, — whatever  the  difficulties  and  present 
partial  delays.  We  are  indomitable  in  our  power  of 
independent  action  and  can  in  no  circumstances  consent 
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to  live  ill  a  world  governed  by  intrigue  and  force 
believe  that  our  own  desire  for  a  new  interna 
order  under  which  reason  and  justice  and  the  co 
interests  of  mankind  shall  prevail  is  the  desire 
lightened  men  everywhere.  Without  that  new  ord 
world  will  be  without  peace  and  human  life  wil 
tolerable  conditions  of  existence  and  development, 
ing  set  our  hand  to  the  task  of  achieving  it,  we  shi 
turn  back. 

I  hope  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  tl 
word  of  what  1  have  said  is  intended  us  a  threat, 
is  not  the  temper  of  our  people.  I  have  spokei 
only  that  the  whole  world  may  know  the  true  sp 
America, — that  men  everywhere  may  know  th: 
passion  for  justice  and  for  self-government  is  no 
passion  of  words  but  a  passion  which,  once  set  in  : 
must  be  satislied.  'I'he  power  of  the  I  'nited  St: 
a  menace  to  no  nation  or  people.  It  will  never  b 
in  aggression  or  for  the  aggrandizement  of  any 
interest  of  our  own.  It  springs  out  of  freedom 
for  the  service  of  freedom. 


messagi-:  to  sfrikinc;  ship  carpenti*:rs 


TKLKGRAM  TO  MR.  WIl.I.IAM  I..  Hl  'lCH l.SOM,  (JKNKRAI, 
PRIiSIDlvNT  OF  Till.  I'N'ITHI)  BROrilKRHOOOOF  OAR- 
PENTFRS  AN'I)  JOINF.RS  OF  AMKRU'A,  NFAV  YORK, 
FF.BRTARY  17,  FROM  ORKilNAI,  fOPV  IN 

MR.  WU.SON’s  FII.F.S. 

I  HAVE  received  your  telegram  of  yesterday  and  am 
very  glad  to  note  the  expression  of  your  ilesire  as  a 
patriotic  citizen  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  work  by 
which  we  arc  trying  to  save  America  and  men  every¬ 
where  who  work  and  arc  free.  Taking  advantage  of 
that  assurance,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  strike  of  the  carpenters  in  the 
shipyards  is  in  marked  and  painful  contrast  to  the  action 
of  labor  in  other  trades  and  places.  Ships  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  winning  of  this  war.  No  one 
can  strike  a  deadlier  blow  at  the  safety  of  the  Nation 
and  of  its  forces  on  the  other  side  than  by  interfering 
with  or  obstructing  the  shipbuilding  program. 

All  the  other  unions  engaged  in  this  indispensable 
work  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Ship¬ 
building  Wage  Adjustment  Board.  'Fhat  Board  has 
dealt  fairly  and  liberally  with  all  who  have  resorted 
to  it. 

I  must  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
leave  to  it  the  solution  of  your  present  difficulties  with 
your  employers  and  to  advise  the  men  whom  you  repre¬ 
sent  to  return  at  once  to  work  pending  the  decision. 
No  body  of  men  have  the  moral  right  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Nation  to  strike  until  every  method 
of  adjustment  has  been  tried  to  the  limit.  If  you  do  not 
act  upon  this  principle  you  are  undoubtedly  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  whatever  may  be  your  own 
conscious  purpose. 
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I  do  not  sec  that  anythintj  will  be  gained  by  my 
ing  you  personally  until  you  have  accepted  and  f 
upon  that  principle.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Governi 
to  see  that  the  best  possible  conditions  of  labor 
maintained,  as  it  is  also  its  duty  to  sec  to  it  that  1 
is  no  lawless  and  conscienceless  profiteering  and 
duty  the  Government  has  accepted  and  will  perf 
Will  you  cooperate  or  will  you  obstruct? 

WcMJDROW  WiLSO 


FIXING  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT 


STATKMKNT  IN  iCXPLANATlON  01'  Tllli  PROCLA¬ 

MATION  OI'  PKKKrARY  2 1ST,  WHICH  ANNOUNCED 
THR  PRICK  OR  WHKAT,  RRHRCARY  25,  1918.  FROM 
“ORFICIAI,  lU'l.LKTIN,"  NO.  242. 

UNDI*’R  the  food  control  act  of  August  10,  1917, 
it  is  my  duty  to  announce  a  guaranteed  price  for 
■wlicat  of  the  1918  harvest.  I  am,  therefore.  Issuing  a 
proclamation  setting  the  price  at  the  principal  interior 
primary  markets.  It  makes  no  essential  alteration  in  the 
present  guarantee.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  present 
prices  of  wheat,  with  some  adjustments  arising  from  the 
designation  of  additional  terminal  marketing  points. 

This  guaranteed  price  assures  the  farmer  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit  even  if  the  war  should  cn<i  within  the 
year  and  the  large  stores  of  grain  in  those  sections  of 
the  world  tliat  arc  now  cut  off  from  transportation 
should  again  come  into  competition  with  his  products. 
To  increase  the  price  of  wheat  above  the  present  figure, 
or  to  agitate  any  increase  of  price,  would  have  the  effect 
of  very  seriously  hampering  the  large  operations  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  Allies  by  causing  the  wheat  of  last 
year’s  crop  to  be  withheld  from  the  market.  It  would, 
moreover,  dislocate  all  the  present  wage  levels  that 
have  been  established  after  much  anxious  discussion, 
and  would,  therefore,  create  an  industrial  unrest  which 
would  he  harmful  to  every  industry  in  the  country. 

I  know  the  spirit  of  our  farmers  and  have  not  the 
least  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  with  which  they  will  accept 
the  present  decision.  The  fall  wheat  planting,  which 
furnishes  two-thirds  of  our  wheat  production,  took  place 
with  no  other  assurance  than  this,  and  the  farmers’ 
confidence  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they 
planted  an  acreage  larger  than  the  record  of  any  pre- 
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ccdinjj  year,  larger  by  2,000,000  acres  than  the  se 
largest  record  year,  and  7,000,000  acres  more 
the  average  for  the  live  years  before  the  outbreak  0 
European  war. 

It  .seems  not  to  be  generally  understood  why  v, 
is  picked  out  for  price  determination,  and  only  wi 
among  tlie  cereals,  'fhe  answer  is  that,  while  norma 
tribution  of  all  our  farm  products  lias  been  .subjei 
great  disturbances  during  the  last  three  years  becau: 
war  contiitions,  only  two  important  commodities,  nar 
wheat  and  sugar,  have  been  so  seriously  affected  t 
require  governmental  intervention.  'I'he  disturbr 
which  affect  these  products  (and  others  in  less  deg 
arise  from  the  fact  that  all  of  the  over-seas  ship 
in  the  world  is  now  under  (iovernment  control  and 
the  Government  is  obliged  to  assign  tonnage  to 
commodity  that  enters  into  commercial  over-seas  tr 
It  has,  consequently,  been  necessary  to  establish  si 
agencies  for  the  purchase  of  the  h>od  supplies  w 
must  go  abroad.  The  purchase  of  wheat  in  the  Ur 
States  for  foreign  use  is  of  so  great  volume  in  com] 
son  with  the  available  domestic  supply  that  the  pric 
wheat  has  been  materially  disturbed,  and  it  bee 
necessary,  in  order  to  protect  both  the  producer  and 
consumer,  to  prevent  speculation.  It  was  neccss 
therefore,  for  the  Government  to  exercise  a  mea 
of  direct  supervision  and  as  far  as  possible  to  cor 
purchases  of  wheat  and  the  processes  of  its  exportai 
This  supervision  necessarily  amounted  to  price  fi> 
and  I,  therefore,  thought  it  fair  and  wise  that  tl 
should  be  a  price  stated  that  should  be  at  once  lib 
and  equitable. 

Those  peculiar  circumstances  governing  the  hand 
and  consumption  of  wheat  put  the  farmer  at  the  ’ 
center  of  war  service.  Next  to  the  soldier  himself 
is  serving  the  country  and  the  world  and  serving  it 
way  which  is  absolutely  fundamental  to  his  own  fu 
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safety  and  prosperity,  lie  sees  this  and  can  be  relied 
upon  as  the  soldier  can. 

The  farnaer  is  also  contributing  men  to  the  Army,  and 
I  am  keenly  alive  to  the  sacrifices  involved.  Out  of 
13,800,000  men  engaged  in  farm  industries,  205,000 
have  been  drafted,  or  about  1.48  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  In  addition  to  these  there  have  been  volun¬ 
teers,  and  the  farmers  have  lost  a  considerable  number 
of  laborers  because  the  wages  paid  in  industrial  pur¬ 
suits  drew  them  away.  In  order  to  relieve  the  farming 
industry  as  far  as  possible  from  further  drains  of  labor 
the  new  draft  regulations  have  been  drawn  with  a  view 
to  taking  from  the  farms  an  even  smaller  proportion 
of  men,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  local  exemption 
boards  will  make  tlie  new  classifications  with  a  view  of 
lightening  the  load  upon  the  farmers  to  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tent.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  asked  for  authority  to 
furlough  soldiers  of  the  National  Army  if  conditions 
permit  it,  so  that  they  may  return  to  their  farms  when 
assistance  is  necessary  in  the  planting  and  harvesting  of 
the  crops.  National  and  local  agencies  are  actively  at 
work,  besides,  in  organi/.ing  community  help  for  the 
more  efficient  distribution  of  available  labor  and  in 
drawing  upon  new  sources  of  labor.  While  tlicrc  will 
be  difficulties,  and  very  serious  ones,  they  will  be  diffi¬ 
culties  which  are  among  tl>c  stern  necessities  of  war. 

The  Federal  Railway  Administration  is  cooperating 
in  the  most  active,  intelligent,  and  efficient  way  with 
the  Food  Administration  to  remove  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  and  of  the  active  movement  of  the  crops. 
Their  marketing  is  to  be  facilitated  and  the  farmers 
given  the  opportunity  to  realize  promptly  upon  their 
stocks. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  will  continue  to  cooperate  as  heretofore  to 
assist  the  farmers  in  every  way  possible.  All  questions 
of  production,  of  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  of 
conservation  in  the  course  of  production,  and  of  agri- 
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ciiltura!  labor  atui  farm  problems  generally  will 
baniileil  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  while 
questions  of  distribution  of  food  supplies  to  the  A1 
and  of  conservation  in  consumption  will  be  handled 
the  Food  Administration;  but  the  chief  reliance  is  u] 
the  farmer  himself,  and  I  am  sure  that  that  reliance  ■ 
be  justified  by  tbe  results.  The  chief  thing  to  be  k 
clearly  in  mind  is  that  regulations  of  this  sort  are  c 
a  part  of  the  great  general  plan  of  mobilization  i 
which  every  element  in  tlie  Nation  enters  in  this  wai 
in  no  other.  The  business  of  war  touches  everybody, 
is  a  stern  business,  a  cooperative  business,  a  business 
energy  and  sacrifice,  a  business  of  service  in  the  lar^ 
and  best  and  most  stirring  sense  of  that  great  word. 


SYMPATHY  I<'()R  'rilJi  RUSSIAN  Pl-OPLK 


MKSSAC’.K  TO  TltK  I’KOl'I.E  OF  RTSSIA  THRorCiJI  THE 
SOVIET  VONtiRKSS,  MARCH  II,  HJiS.  FROM  ‘'oEFl- 
I'lAI.  Hn.l.ElIN,”  NO.  255. 

May  I  not  take  .ailvantajfc  of  the  mcetiufi:  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Soviets  to  express  the  sincere 
sympathy  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  feel 
for  the  Russian  people  at  this  moment  when  the  Cier- 
man  power  has  been  thrust  in  to  interrupt  and  turn 
back  the  whole  struggle  for  freedom  and  substitute  the 
wishes  of  Germany  for  the  purposes  of  the  people  of 
Russia? 

Although  the  CJovcrmnent  of  the  United  States  is 
unhappily  not  now  in  a  position  to  render  the  direct  and 
effective  aid  it  would  wish  to  render,  I  beg  to  assure 
the  people  of  Russia  through  the  Congress  that  it  will 
avail  itself  of  every  opportunity  to  secure  for  Russia 
once  more  complete  sovereignty  and  imlcpendcncc  in 
her  own  affairs  and  full  restoration  to  her  great  role 
in  the  life  of  I'iuropc  and  the  modern  world. 

The  whole  heart  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  with  the  people  of  Russia  in  the  attempt  to  free  them¬ 
selves  forever  from  autocratic  government  and  become 
the  masters  of  their  own  life. 


I9t 
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LETTKR  TO  SIX'RKTARV  ROBERT  EANSINXJ,  MARCl 
1918.  I'ROM  THE  “I'ONORESSIONAI,  REO 
VOL.  56,  P.  7653. 

TyrV  DEAR  MR.  Sl-CRETAKY: 

I  wish  you  would  be  kind  cnouffh  to  forir 
a  careful  and  conclusive  memorandum  for  the  u 
the  committee  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  inc 
resolution.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  feel  as 
that  this  is  no  time  to  act  as  the  resolution  presc 
and  certainly  when  I  pronounced  for  open  diploni 
meant  not  that  there  should  be  no  private  discussio 
delicate  matters,  but  that  no  secret  agreement  o: 
sort  should  be  entered  into  and  that  all  internat 
relations,  when  lixed,  should  be  open,  aboveboard 
explicit. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wils( 


"EVI'RY  TAR'l'Y  MCS'i'  TRY  TO  SERVE 
lirMANITY" 


letter  to  the  UENJOORATS  ok  NMAV  J  ERSKV,  NEARtTI  20. 
191S.  KROM  THE  '‘(.:oNt;RESSIONAI,  KECORO," 
VOL.  56,  IM*.  5491-5492. 

My  dear  MR.  TOASTMASTl'.R: 

I  .Mnccrciy  rvj'rct  thiit  matters  of  prossiiin  im¬ 
portance  will  prevent  my  takin}»  part  in  the  rcor^'ani/a- 
tion  banquet  t<»  which  you  have  j^encrously  invited  me. 
It  is  my  fee!in|j;,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the  feclin(4 
of  those  present,  that  my  clear  duty  is  to  stay  here  on 
the  job.  My  work  can  be  properly  done  only  if  I 
devote  my  whole  thought  and  attention  to  it  and  think 
of  nothing  but  the  immediate  task  in  hand. 

At  the  time  it  is  clear  that  in  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  in  New  Jersey  I  cannot  twcrlook  my  responsi¬ 
bility  as  leader  of  a  |»reat  party,  and  that  it  is  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  p(»int  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  tluty  of  the 
Democrats  in  New  Jersey,  now  and  in  the  months  to 
come,  in  oriler  that  the  exigency  of  a  great  hour  of 
crisis  may  properly  be  met. 

During  the  months  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv¬ 
ing  the  people  of  New  Jersey  in  the  office  of  governor 
we  sought  to  accomplish  this  definite  purpose,  namely, 
to  open  the  processes  of  government  to  the  access  and 
inspection  of  every  citizen  in  order  that  the  people 
might  feel  that  the  government  of  New  Jersey  repre¬ 
sented  their  hopes,  their  impulses,  and  their  sympathies. 

It  was  with  this  great  purpose  in  mind  that  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  electoral  machinery  which  took 
away  from  selfish  political  leaders  the  power  to  hold 
the  mass  of  the  party  voters  of  the  State  in  subjection 
to  themselves. 

In  the  matter  of  employers'  liability,  we  substituted 
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i«)4 

for  the  cold  letter  of  the  old  law  the  warm  and  w 
some  tonic  of  a  humane  statute. 

In  every  act  of  lef^islation  we  cut  a  clear  pat 
of  public  service  and  achieved  a  record  remarkabl 
its  variety  and  humanity,  in  every  way  comprchensi 
character  and  touchinff  no  vital  interest  in  the 
with  a  spirit  of  injustice  or  ileinaifo^y- 

We  gave  tiie  people,  after  many  tedious  and  dis 
ajfing  years  of  waitinj',  a  jfovernment  which  they 
fee!  was  their  own,  free  and  unhampered  by  sj 
privilcf!;e. 

A  time  of  grave  crisis  has  come  in  the  life  o 
Democratic  party  in  New  Jersey,  a  time  whe 
friends  and  supporters  must  face  the  facts  of  the  ; 
tion  if  they  would  serve  the  cause  of  free  govern 
in  New  Jersey.  Ivvcry  sign  of  these  terrible  da; 
war  and  revolutionary  change,  when  economic  and  i 
forces  are  being  released  upon  the  world  whose 
no  political  seer  dare  venture  to  conjecture,  bit 
search  our  hearts  through  and  through  and  make 
ready  for  the  birth  of  a  new  tlay,  a  day  we  hopt 
believe  of  greater  opportunity  and  greater  prosf 
for  the  average  mass  of  struggling  men  and  w< 
and  of  greater  safety  and  opportunity  for  childr 

The  old  party  slogans  have  lost  their  significano 
will  mean  nothing  to  the  voter  of  the  future,  fo 
war  is  certain  to  change  the  mind  of  liuropc  as  w 
the  mind  of  America.  Men  everywhere  arc  sear 
democratic  principles  to  their  hearts  in  order  to  ( 
mine  their  soundness,  their  sincerity,  their  adapta 
to  the  real  needs  of  their  life,  and  every  man  wit! 
vision  must  see  that  the  real  test  of  justice  and 
action  is  presently  to  come  as  it  never  came  b( 
The  men  in  the  trenches,  who  have  been  freed  froi 
economic  serfdom  to  which  some  of  them  had  be< 
customed,  will,  it  is  likely,  return  to  their  homes 
a  new  view  and  a  new  impatience  of  all  mere  po 
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phrases,  and  will  demand  real  thinkinjj  and  sincere 
action. 

Let  the  Democratic  party  in  New  Jersey  therefore 
forget  everything  hut  the  new  service  which  it  is  to  be 
called  upon  to  render,  'riie  days  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction  which  are  ahead  of  us  no  man  can 
now  definitely  assess,  hut  we  know  this:  That  every 
program  must  he  shot  through  and  through  with  utter 
disinterestetlness;  that  no  party  must  try  to  serve  itself, 
but  every  party  must  try  to  serve  humanity,  and  that 
the  task  is  a  very  practical  one,  meaning  that  every 
program,  every  measure  in  every  program,  must  be 
tested  by  this  question  and  this  question  only: 

Is  it  just;  is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  average  man, 
without  influence  or  privilege;  does  it  embody  in  real 
fact  the  highest  conception  of  social  justice  and  of 
right  dealing  without  respect  of  person  or  class  or  par¬ 
ticular  interest?  'I'his  is  a  high  test.  It  can  be  met 
only  by  those  who  have  genuine  sympathy  with  the  mass 
of  men  and  real  insight  into  their  needs  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  a  purpose  which  is  purged  alike  of  selfish  and 
of  partisan  intention.  'I'he  party  which  rises  to  this 
test  will  receive  the  support  of  the  people,  because  it 
deserves  it. 

.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

WoonRtiw  Wit.soN. 


MKSSAGl-:  OF  CONFIDFIXCE  TO 
FII'.LD-MARSIIAL  HAIG 


CABLEGRAM  TO  ITELD-MARSIIAL  HAK?,  IN  COMMAN 
THE  HRITiSH  EORCES,  MARCH  25,  1918.  I 

“OFER'IAL  Bl’LLE'l'lN,”  NO.  266, 

M.\Y  I  not  express  to  you  my  warm  admiratio 
the  splendid  stead  l  astness  aiul  valor  with  v, 
your  troops  have  withstood  the  (Jerman  onset,  am. 
perfect  confidence  all  Americans  feel  that  you  will 
a  secure  arui  final  victory  ? 

Woodrow  Wli.so 
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Mi'.SSAGI-;  OF  CON(;RATU1j\TI()N  to 
(il'.NFKAL  FOCH 

C'AIU.I:(JRAM  to  t:i.Ni:RAl.  kk  h  on  his  assumption  of 
COMMAND  01  llir.  AJ.I.IKP  ARMIKS,  MARUH  2q, 
1918.  FROM  '‘»)|-M('1A1.  BUl.l.KTlN,"  NO.  27  I. 

May  I  not  convey  to  you  my  sincere  congratulations 
on  your  new  authority?  Such  unity  of  command 
is  a  most  hopct'u!  augury  <if  ultimate  success.  We  are 
following  with  profound  interest  the  hold  and  brilliant 
action  of  your  forces. 

WtiOliROW  WlI.SON. 


OPENING  THE  THIRD  LIBERTY  LOA 
CAMPAIGN 


ADDRKSS  AT  IJAI.TIMORK,  MARYLAND,  APRIL  6,  ] 
FROM  OFFICIAL  <i(H’F,RNMKNT  PUBLICATION  I^ 
WILSON’S  FILLS. 

THIS  is  the  anniversary  of  our  acceptance  of 
many’s  challenge  to  fight  for  our  right  to 
anil  he  free,  anil  for  the  sacred  rights  of  free  men  e 
where.  The  Nation  i.s  awake.  'I'here  is  no  need  ti 
to  it.  We  know  what  the  war  must  cost,  our  ut 
sacrifice,  the  lives  of  our  fitte.st  men  and,  if  neei 
all  that  we  possess.  The  loan  we  are  met  to  di 
is  one  of  the  least  parts  of  what  we  are  culled  upc 
give  and  to  do,  though  in  itself  imperative.  'I'he  pi 
of  the  whole  country  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  it, 
are  ready  to  lend  to  the  utmost,  even  where  it  inv( 
a  sharp  skimping  and  daily  sacrifice  to  lend  ou 
meager  earnings.  They  will  look  with  reprobation 
contempt  upon  those  who  can  and  will  not,  upon  t 
who  demand  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  upon  those 
think  of  it  as  a  mere  commercial  transaction.  I  i 
not  come,  therefore,  to  urge  the  loan.  I  have  c 
only  to  give  you,  if  I  can,  a  more  vivid  conceptio 
what  it  is  for. 

The  reasons  for  this  great  war,  the  reason  wl 
had  to  come,  the  need  to  fight  it  through,  and  the  is 
that  hang  upon  its  outcome,  are  more  clearly  disci 
now  than  ever  before.  It  is  easy  to  see  just  what 
particular  loan  means  because  the  Cause  we  are  figh 
for  stands  more  sharply  revealed  than  at  any  prev 
crisis  of  the  momentous  struggle.  The  man  who  kr 
least  can  now  see  plainly  how  the  cause  of  Justice  sti 
and  what  the  imperishable  thing  is  he  is  asked  to  in 
in.  Men  in  America  may  be  more  sure  than  they  < 
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•were  before  that  the  cause  is  their  own,  and  that,  if  it 
should  be  lost,  their  own  j^reat  Nation’s  place  and  mis« 
sion  in  the  world  would  be  lost  with  it. 

I  call  you  to  witness,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  at 
no  stage  of  this  terrible  business  have  I  judged  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  (j'ermany  intemperately.  I  should  be  ashamed 
in  the  presence  of  affairs  so  grave,  so  fraught  with  the 
destinies  of  mankind  throughout  all  the  world,  to  speak 
with  truculence,  to  use  the  weak  language  of  hatred 
or  vindictive  purpose.  We  must  judge  as  we  would  be 
judged.  I  have  sought  to  learn  the  objects  Ciermany 
has  in  this  war  tr<»m  the  mouths  of  her  own  spokesmen, 
and  to  deal  as  frankly  with  them  as  I  wished  them  to 
deal  with  me.  1  liave  laid  bare  ou**  own  ideals,  our  own 
purposes,  without  reserve  or  doubtful  phrase,  and  have 
asked  them  to  say  as  plainly  what  it  is  that  they  seek. 

We  have  ourselves  proposed  n(»  injustice,  no  aggres¬ 
sion.  We  are  rcatly.  whenever  the  final  reckoning  is 
made,  to  he  just  to  the  (Jerman  ptmple,  deal  fairly  with 
the  (ierman  power,  as  with  all  others.  There  can  be 
no  difference  between  peoples  in  the  final  judgment,  if 
it  is  indeed  to  be  a  righteous  judgment.  To  propose 
anything  hut  justice,  cven-handeil  and  dispassionate 
justice,  to  (iermany  at  any  time,  whatever  the  outcome 
of  the  war,  wouKl  he  to  renounce  and  dishonor  our  own 
cause.  For  we  ask  nothing  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
accord. 

It  has  been  with  this  thought  that  I  have  sought  to 
learn  from  those  who  spoke  for  Germany  whether  it 
was  justice  or  dominion  and  the  execution  of  their  own 
will  upon  the  other  natiims  of  the  world  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  leaders  were  seeking.  They  have  answered,  an¬ 
swered  in  unmistakable  terms.  They  have  avowed  that 
it  was  not  justice  hut  dominion  and  the  unhindered  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  own  will. 

1'he  avowal  has  not  come  from  Germany’s  statesmen. 
It  has  come  from  her  military  leaders,  who  are  her  real 
rulers.  Her  statesmen  have  said  that  they  wished 
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peace,  ami  were  ready  to  ilisciiss  its  terms  whe 
their  opponents  were  willing'  to  sit  tli)wn  at  the 
ference  table  witli  them,  ller  present  Chancello 
said, — in  indefinite  and  uncertain  terms,  indeed,  a 
phrases  that  often  seem  to  deny  their  own  mea 
hut  with  as  much  plainness  as  he  thouj^ht  priuie 
that  he  believed  that  peace  sliouUl  he  based  iipoj 
principles  which  we  had  declared  would  he  our  o\ 
the  final  settlement.  At  Brcst-I  .itovsk  her  civilian 
f^ates  spoke  in  similar  terms:  professed  their  desi 
conclude  a  fair  peace  and  accord  to  the  peoples 
whose  fortunes  they  were  (.Icaliiijf  the  rip;ht  to  cl 
their  own  allej'iances.  But  action  accompanied  ant 
lowed  tiie  profession.  'I  heir  military  masters,  the 
who  act  for  (iermany  and  eshihit  her  purpose  in  e 
tion,  proclaimed  a  very  tlifferent  conclusitni.  We  ca 
mistake  what  they  have  dtinc, — in  Russia,  in  Idnl 
in  the  Ukraine,  in  Rumania,  'i’he  real  test  of  i 
justice  and  fair  play  has  come.  From  this  we 
jikIkc  the  rest.  'I'hey  are  enjoying  in  Russia  a  c! 
triumph  in  which  no  brave  t»r  gallant  nation  can 
take  pritie.  A  great  people,  helpless  hy  their  own 
lies  for  the  time  at  their  mercy.  'I'heir  fair  profess 
are  forgotten.  'Fhey  nowhere  set  up  justice,  hut  e\ 
where  impose  their  power  and  exploit  everything 
their  own  use  and  aggrandizement;  and  the  people 
conquered  provinces  are  invited  to  he  free  uniler  t 
dominion  1 

Are  we  not  justified  in  believing  that  they  wouU; 
the  same  things  at  tlieir  western  front  if  they  were 
there  face  to  face  with  armies  whom  even  their  co 
less  divisions  cannot  overcome?  If,  when  they  h 
felt  their  check  to  be  final,  they  should  propose  fa' 
able  and  equitable  terms  with  regard  to  Belgium 
France  and  Italy,  could  they  hlame  us  if  we  conclu 
that  they  did  so  only  to  assure  themselves  of  a  free  h 
in  Russia  and  tiie  Fast  ? 

Their  purpose  is  undoubtedly  to  make  all  the  Sh 
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peoples,  all  the  free  ami  ambitious  nations  of  the  Baltic 
peninsula,  all  the  lands  that  'Turkey  has  dominated  and 
misruled,  subject  to  their  will  and  ambition  and  build 
upon  that  dojninion  an  empire  of  force  upon  which  they 
fancy  that  they  can  then  erect  an  empire  of  gain  and 
commercial  supremacy, — an  empire  as  hostile  to  the 
Americas  as  to  the  ICurope  which  it  w'ill  overawe, — 
an  empire  which  will  ultimately  master  Persia,  India, 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Par  Past.  In  such  a  program 
our  ideals,  the  ideals  of  justice  and  humanity  and  lib¬ 
erty,  the  principle  of  the  free  self-determination  of 
nati(ms  upon  whicii  all  the  modern  world  insists,  can 
play  no  part.  'They  are  rejected  for  the  ideals  of 
power,  for  the  principle  that  the  strong  must  rule  the 
weak,  that  trade  must  follow  the  flag,  whether  those 
to  whom  it  is  taken  welcome  it  or  not,  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  are  to  he  ma<le  subject  to  the  patronage 
and  overlordship  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  en¬ 
force  it. 

'That  program  tmcc  carried  out,  America  and  all  wlm 
care  or  dare  to  staml  with  her  must  arm  and  prepare 
themselves  to  ctmtest  the  mastery  of  the  world,  a  mas¬ 
tery  in  which  the  rights  of  common  men,  the  rights  of 
women  and  of  all  who  are  weak,  must  for  the  time 
being  he  trodden  under  foot  and  disregarded,  and  the 
old,  age-long  struggle  for  freedom  and  right  begin 
again  at  its  beginning.  Pverything  tliat  America  lias 
lived  for  and  loved  and  grown  great  to  vindicate  and 
bring  to  a  glorious  realization  will  have  fallen  in  utter 
ruin  and  the  gates  of  mercy  once  more  pitilessly  shut 
upon  mankind! 

The  thing  is  preposterous  and  impossible;  and  yet  is 
not  that  what  the  whole  course  and  action  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  armies  has  meant  wherever  they  have  moved?  I 
do  not  wish,  even  in  this  moment  of  utter  disillusion¬ 
ment,  to  judge  harshly  or  unrighteously.  I  judge  only 
what  the  German  arms  have  accomplished  with  unpity- 
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iiiR  thoroufjhnfss  throughout  every  fair  region 
have  touched. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do?  For  myself,  I  am  re 
ready  still,  ready  even  now,  to  discuss  a  fair  and 
and  honest  peace  at  any  time  that  it  is  sincerely 
posed, — a  peace  in  which  the  strong  and  the  weak  s 
fare  alike.  But  the  answer,  when  I  proposed  su( 
peace,  came  from  the  (Jerman  commanders  in  Ru 
and  I  cannot  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  answer. 

I  accept  the  challenge-  I  know  that  you  accep 
All  the  world  shall  know  that  you  accept  it.  It  s 
appear  in  the  utter  sacrifice  and  self-forgetfulness  ■ 
which  we  shall  give  all  that  we  love  and  all  that 
have  to  redeem  the  world  and  make  it  fit  for  free 
like  ourselves  to  live  in.  'I'his  now  is  the  meaning  o 
that  we  do.  Let  everything  that  we  say,  my  fe 
countrymen,  everything  that  we  henceforth  plan 
accomplish,  ring  true  to  this  response  till  the  muj 
and  might  of  our  concerted  power  shall  fill  the  thoi 
and  utterly  defeat  the  force  <»f  those  who  flout 
misprize  what  we  honor  and  hold  dear.  Germany 
once  more  said  that  force,  and  force  alone,  shall  dt 
whether  Justice  and  peace  shall  reign  in  the  affair 
men,  whetlier  Right  as  America  conceives  it  or  Do 
ion  as  she  conceives  it  shall  determine  the  destinie 
mankind.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one  response 
sible  from  us:  h'orce.  Force  to  the  utmost,  P'orce  \ 
out  stint  or  limit,  the  righteous  and  triumphant  F 
which  shall  make  Right  the  law  of  the  world,  and 
every  selfish  dominion  down  in  the  dust. 


APri'.Ai,  iH)K  rill-;  iniki)  i.iBi'.inY  loan 


I'ROCl.AM.VI  luN  Sl  lllSti  Al’KIl.  2(t  AS  I.IHKRTY  DAY, 
issri.i>  Ai'Kii.  iS,  ifjiS.  1  Rom  “rNUJ.i)  siaiks 
siAii  ns  AT  i.AKiji.,”  vui..  4(j,  rr.  2,  n*.  1771- 
1772. 

An  JvNJ’.MV  \vIu»  has  firossly  ahiisct]  the  power  of 
or>'aiii/i‘ii  ^oviTimu'iit  and  vvlm  seeks  to  iloininate 
the  worhi  hy  the  inl^iht  of  the  sword,  challenjfes  the 
rif»hts  of  Aiuerita  and  the  liberty  and  life  of  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  earth.  Our  brave  sons  are  facinjj 
the  lire  ol  battle  in  defense  of  the  honor  ainl  rights  of 
America  and  the  liberty  (»f  ttati<nis.  I'o  sustain  them 
and  to  assist  our  gallant  associates  in  the  war,  a  ('cn- 
crous  and  patriotic  people  have  been  called  upon  to 
subscribe  to  the  'I’hird  Liberty  l.oan. 

Now,  im.RiKmi,  L  Wnonnow  Wii.so.v,  Prcsi- 
DKNT  oi'  THK  Uniti.h  Sr.vi  t.s  Of  AsthRivA,  dtj  appoint 
Friday,  the  twenty-sisth  day  of  April,  One  Thousand 
Nine  Ilunilred  and  Lif'htccn,  as  I.ibcrty  Day.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  1  request  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  assemble  in  their  respective  communities  and 
liberally  plcilgc  anew  their  financial  support  to  sustain 
the  Nation’s  cause,  ihttriotic  demonstrations  should 
be  held  in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  throughout  the 
land  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committees  organized  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  Let  the  Nation's  response  to  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan  express  in  unmistakable  terms  the  determination 
of  America  to  fight  for  peace,  the  permanent  peace  of 
justice. 

For  the  purpose  of  participating  in  Liberty  Day  celc- 
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brations,  all  employees  of  the  I'cticral  Goven 
throughout  the  country  whose  services  can  be  sp 
may  be  excused  at  twelve  o’clock  noon,  Friday 
twenty-sixth  of  April. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


ADDRESS  OPENING  T!IE  C'AMPAIGN  IN  NI'AV  YORK  FOR 
THE  SECOND  RED  C'ROSS  ECND,  MAY  1 8,  I918, 
FROM  OFFK'IAL  GOVERNMENT  PCHLICATION  IN  MR. 
WILSON ^S  FILES. 

T  SHOOED  he  very  sorry  to  think  that  Mr.  Davison 
in  any  de{j;rec  curtailed  his  exceediiifjly  intcrcstinp; 
speech  for  fear  that  he  was  postponing;  mine,  because  I 
am  sure  you  listened  with  the  same  intent  and  intimate 
interest  witii  which  I  listenc<i  to  the  extraordinarily 
vivid  account  he  gave  of  the  thin^.s  which  he  had  real¬ 
ized  because  he  had  come  in  contact  with  them  on  t!ic 
other  side  of  the  water.  We  compassed  them  with  our 
imagination.  He  compassed  them  in  his  personal  ex¬ 
perience. 

I  am  not  come  here  to-nijtht  to  review  for  you  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross.  I  am  not  competent  to  do  so, 
hcCiUise  I  have  not  hatl  the  time  or  the  opptmtunity  to 
follow  it  in  detail.  I  have  come  here  simply  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you  as  to  what  it  ail  seems  to  me  to 
mean. 

It  means  a  great  deal.  I  here  arc  two  duties  with 
which  we  arc  face  to  face.  'I'hc  first  iluty  is  to  win  the 
war.  I  he  second  duty,  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  it, 
is  to  win  it  greatly  and  worthily,  showing  the  real 
quality  of  our  power  not  only,  but  the  real  quality  of 
our  purpose  and  of  ourselves.  Of  course,  the  first  duty, 
the  duty  that  we  must  keep  in  the  foreground  of  our 
thought  until  it  is  accomplished,  is  to  win  the  war.  I 
have  heard  gentlemen  recently  say  that  we  must  get  five 
million  men  ready.  Why  limit  it  to  five  million?  I 
have  asked  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  name 
no  limit,  because  the  Congress  intends,  I  am  sure,  as  we 
all  intend,  that  every  ship  that  can  carry  men  or  supplies 
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sliaH  j^o  huicn  upon  every  voyage  with  every  mar 
every  supply  she  can  carry. 

And  we  arc  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  grim  pui 
of  winning  the  war  by  any  insincere  approaches 
the  subject  of  peace.  I  can  say  with  a  clear  consc 
that  I  have  tested  those  intimations  and  have  f 
them  insincere.  I  now  recognize  them  for  what 
arc,  an  opportunity  to  have  a  free  hand,  particii 
in  the  I'hist,  to  carry  out  purposes  of  conquest  an 
pioitation.  Mvery  proposal  with  regartl  to  accomrt 
tion  in  the  West  involves  a  reservation  with  regai 
the  Mast.  Now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  intei 
stand  by  Russia  as  well  as  France.  'I’hc  helpless 
the  friendless  arc  the  very  ones  that  need  friends 
succor,  and  if  any  man  in  (Jermany  thinks  we  arc  f 
to  sacriHce  anybody  for  our  own  sake,  1  tell  them 
they  are  mistaken.  For  the  glory  of  this  war,  my  f< 
citizens,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  that  it  is,  per 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  an  unselfish  war.  I  < 
not  be  proud  to  fight  for  a  selfish  purpose,  but  I 
be  proud  to  fight  for  mankind.  If  they  wish  pcac( 
them  come  forward  through  accredited  representa 
and  lay  their  terms  on  the  tabic.  We  have  laid  1 
and  they  know  what  they  are. 

But  behind  all  this  grim  purpose,  my  friends,  lie; 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  not  only  force,  which 
be  demonstrated  to  the  utmost,  but  the  opportunii 
demonstrate  character,  and  it  is  that  opportunity 
we  have  most  conspicuously  in  the  work  of  the 
Cross.  Not  that  our  men  in  arms  do  not  represent 
character,  for  they  do,  and  it  is  a  character  which  t 
who  see  and  realize  appreciate  and  admire,  but 
duty  is  the  duty  of  force.  The  duty  of  the  Red  C 
is  the  duty  of  mercy  and  succor  and  friendship. 

Have  you  formed  a  picture  in  your  imaginatio 
what  this  war  is  doing  for  us  and  for  the  world? 
my  own  mind  I  am  convinced  that  not  a  hundred  } 
of  peace  could  have  knitted  this  Nation  together  as 
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single  year  of  war  has  knitted  it  together;  and  better 
even  than  that,  if  possible,  it  is  knitting  the  world  to¬ 
gether.  l.,c)ok  at  the  picture!  In  the  center  of  the 
scene,  four  nations  engaged  against  the  world,  and  at 
every  point  of  vantage,  showing  that  they  are  seeking 
sclrtsh  aggrandizement;  and  against  them,  twenty-tliree 
governments,  representing  the  greater  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  world,  drawn  together  into  a  new  sense  of 
community  of  interest,  a  new  sense  of  community  of 
purpose,  a  new  sense  of  unity  of  life,  d'he  Secretary  of 
War  told  me  an  interesting  incident  the  other  day.  He 
said  when  he  was  in  Italy  a  member  of  the  Italian  C»ov- 
ernment  was  explaining  to  him  the  many  reasons  why 
Italy  felt  near  to  the  United  States.  He  said,  “If  you 
want  to  try  an  interesting  experiment,  go  up  to  any  one 
of  these  troop  trains  ami  ask  in  English  how  many  of 
them  have  been  in  America,  and  sec  what  happens.” 
He  tried  the  experiment.  He  went  up  to  a  troop  train 
and  he  asked,  “How  many  of  you  boys  have  been  in 
America,”  and  he  said  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  half  of 
them  sprang  up:  “Me  from  San  Francisco,”  “Me  from 
New  York,” — all  over.  There  was  part  of  the  heart 
of  America  in  the  Italian  Army, — people  that  had  been 
knitted  to  us  by  association,  who  knew  us,  who  had 
lived  amongst  us,  who  had  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us,  and  now,  friends  of  America,  were  fighting  for 
their  native  Italy. 

Friendship  is  the  only  cement  that  will  ever  hold  the 
world  together.  And  this  intimate  contact  of  the  great 
Red  Cross  with  the  peoples  who  are  suffering  the  terrors 
and  deprivations  of  this  war  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  instrumentalities  of  friendship  that  the  world 
ever  knew;  and  the  center  of  the  heart  of  it  all,  if  we 
sustain  it  properly,  will  be  this  land  that  we  so  dearly 
love. 

My  friends,  a  great  day  of  duty  has  come,  and  duty 
finds  a  man’s  soul  as  no  kind  of  work  can  ever  find  it. 
May  I  say  this:  The  duty  that  faces  us  all  now  is  to 
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serve  one  another.  No  man  can  afford  to  make  a 
tune  out  of  this  war.  There  arc  men  amonj^st  us 
have  forgotten  that,  if  they  ever  saw  it.  Some  ol 
arc  old  enough — I  am  old  enough — to  remember 
who  made  fortunes  out  of  the  Civil  War,  and  you  I 
how  they  were  regarded  by  their  fellow  citizens, 
was  a  war  to  save  one  country.  'I'his  is  a  war  to 
the  world.  And  your  relation  to  the  Red  Cross  is 
of  the  relations  which  will  relieve  you  of  the  stij 
You  cannot  give  anything  to  the  Government  of 
United  States.  It  will  not  accept  it.  There  is  a 
of  Congress  against  accepting  even  services  wit 
pay.  The  only  thing  that  the  (lovernmcnt  will  at 
is  a  loan  and  duties  performed,  but  it  is  a  great 
better  to  give  than  to  lend  or  to  pay,  and  your  g 
channel  for  giving  is  the  American  Red  Cross.  D 
in  your  hearts  you  cannot  take  very  much  satisfat 
in  the  last  analysis  in  lending  money  to  the  Governi 
of  the  I'nited  States,  because  the  interest  which 
draw  will  burn  your  pockets.  It  is  a  commercial  ti 
action;  and  some  men  have  even  dared  to  cavil  at 
rate  of  interest,  not  knowing  the  incidental  common 
that  that  constitutes  upon  their  attitude. 

But  when  you  give,  something  of  your  heart,  s< 
thing  of  your  soul,  something  of  yourself  goes  with 
gift,  particularly  wlicn  it  is  given  in  such  form  th: 
never  can  come  back  by  way  of  direct  benefit  to  y 
self.  You  know  there  is  the  old  cynical  definitioi 
gratitude,  as  “the  lively  expectation  of  favors  to  cor 
Well,  there  is  no  expectation  of  favors  to  come  in 
kind  of  giving.  These  things  arc  bestowed  in  o: 
that  the  world  may  be  a  fitter  place  to  live  in,  that 
may  be  succored,  that  homes  may  be  restored,  that 
fering  may  be  relieved,  that  the  face  of  the  earth 
have  the  blight  of  destruction  removed  from  it,  and 
wherever  force  goes,  there  shall  go  mercy  and  h 
fulness. 

And  when  you  give,  give  absolutely  all  that  you 
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spare,  and  do  not  consider  yourself  liberal  in  the  giving. 
If  you  give  with  self-adulation,  you  are  not  giving  at  all, 
you  are  giving  to  your  own  vanity,  but  if  you  give  until 
it  hurts,  then  your  heart-blood  goes  into  it. 

Think  what  we  have  herel  We  call  it  the  American 
Red  Cross,  but  it  is  merely  a  branch  of  a  great  inter¬ 
national  organization  which  is  not  only  recognized  by 
the  statutes  of  each  of  the  civilized  governments  of  the 
world,  but  is  recognized  by  International  agreement  and 
treaty,  as  the  recognized  and  accepted  instrumentality 
of  mercy  and  succor.  And  one  of  the  deepest  stains 
that  rest  upon  the  reputation  of  the  (lerman  Army  Is 
that  tliey  have  not  respected  the  Red  Cross.  That  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  They  have  not  respected  the 
instrumentality  they  themselves  participated  in  setting 
up  as  the  thing  which  no  man  was  to  touch  because  it 
was  the  expression  of  common  humanity.  By  being 
members  of  the  .American  Red  Cross,  we  are  members 
(»f  a  great  fraternity  and  comradeship  which  extends  all 
over  the  world.  This  cross  which  these  ladies  bore  to¬ 
day  is  an  emblem  of  Christianity  itself. 

It  fills  my  imagination,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  think 
of  the  women  all  over  tins  country  who  are  busy  to¬ 
night,  and  are  busy  every  night  and  every  day,  doing 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  busy  with  a  great  eagerness 
to  find  out  the  most  serviceable  thing  to  do,  busy  with 
a  forgetfulness  of  all  the  old  frivolities  of  their  social 
relationships,  ready  to  curtail  the  duties  of  the  house¬ 
hold  in  order  that  they  may  contribute  to  this  common 
work  that  all  their  hearts  arc  engaged  in  and  in  doing 
which  their  hearts  become  acquainted  with  each  other. 
When  you  think  of  this,  you  realize  how  the  people  of 
the  United  States  arc  being  drawn  together  into  a  great 
intimate  family  whose  heart  is  being  used  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  soldiers  not  only,  but  for  the  service  of 
civilians  where  they  suffer  and  are  lost  in  a  maze  of 
distresses  and  distractions. 

You  have,  then,  this  noble  picture  of  justice  and 
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mercy  as  the  two  servants  of  liberty.  For  only  w 
men  are  free  do  they  think  the  thoughts  of  comr 
ship,  only  where  they  are  free  do  they  think  the  thou 
of  sympathy,  only  wliere  they  are  free  are  they  muti 
helpful,  only  where  they  are  free  do  they  realize  t 
dependence  upon  one  another  and  their  comradeshi 
a  common  interest  and  common  necessity.  If  you  la 
and  gentlemen  could  read  some  of  the  touching 
patches  which  come  through  official  channels,  for  . 
through  those  channels  there  come  voices  of  hums 
that  are  infinitely  pathetic;  if  you  could  catch  som 
those  voices  that  speak  the  utter  longing  of  oppre 
and  helpless  peoples  all  over  tiie  world  to  hear  s( 
thing  like  the  Battle  Mymn  of  the  Republic,  to 
the  feet  of  the  great  hosts  of  Liberty  coming  to 
them  free,  to  set  their  minds  free,  set  their  lives  i 
set  their  children  free;  you  would  know  what  cc 
into  the  heart  of  those  who  are  trying  to  contri 
all  the  brains  and  power  they  have  to  this  great  ei 
prise  of  Liberty.  I  summon  you  to  the  comrades 
I  summon  you  in  this  next  week  to  say  how  much 
how  sincerely  and  how  unanimously  you  sustain 
heart  of  the  world. 


GODSPl’lKD  TO  ITALY 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  ITALIAN  PEOPLE  ON  THE  THIRD  ANNI¬ 
VERSARY  OF  THEIR  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  WAR, 
MAY  23,  1918.  FROM  “official  C.  S.  BCLLETIN,” 
NO.  3  I  8. 

1AM  sure  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  sending  to  the  Italian  people  warm 
fraternal  greetings  upon  this  the  anniversary  of  tlie 
entrance  of  Italy  into  this  great  war  in  wliich  there  is 
being  fought  out  once  for  all  the  irrepressible  conflict 
between  free  self-government  and  the  dictation  of  force. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  looked  with 
profound  interest  and  sympathy  upon  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Italian  people,  are  ileeply  and  sincerely 
interested  in  the  present  and  future  security  of  Italy,  and 
arc  glad  to  find  themselves  associated  with  a  people  to 
whom  they  are  bound  by  so  many  personal  and  intimate 
ties  in  a  struggle  whose  object  is  liberation,  freedom, 
the  rigiits  of  men  and  nations  to  live  their  own  lives  and 
determine  their  own  fortunes,  the  riglits  of  the  weak 
as  well  as  of  the  strong,  and  the  maintenance  of  justice 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  free  nations  leagued  together 
in  the  defense  of  mankind. 

With  ever  increasing  resolution  and  force  we  shall 
continue  to  stand  together  in  this  sacred  common  cause. 
America  salutes  the  gallant  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  bids 
her  Ciodspeed- 


OUTLINE  OF  EXPENDITURES  FROM  FI 
FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEFFINSE 


l.i'TTKR  TO  CONGRKSSMAN  SWAGAR  SURRLlvY  OF 
TrCK.V,  MAY  24,  1918.  FROM  ORIGINAL  C'Of 
MR.  Wilson’s  filfs. 

MV  DEAR  MR.  SUER  LEY: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  call  your  5 
tiun  to  an  appropriation  whicii  seems  to  me  of  ca 
importance  in  connection  witli  the  effective  condu 
the  war.  1  refer  to  the  sum  for  National  Securit) 
Defense  which  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal  di 
the  past  fiscal  year.  I  think  that  it  is  of  the  ut 
importance  that  a  similar  fund  should  be  put  a 
disposal  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  though  in  my  judg 
it  need  not  be  so  large  as  the  last  appropriatior 
that  purpose.  I  think  that  a  sum  of  half  the  am 
namely,  .$;o, 000,000,  would  be  abundant. 

I  believe  that  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the  < 
mittee  on  Appropriations  are  familiar  with  the  ol 
for  which  1  have  used  the  appropriation,  but  pei 
you  will  permit  me  to  summari/e  them  and  to  ap 
an  outline  of  the  actual  expenditures. 

I  have  used  considerable  sums  for  the  maintei 
ol  the  Food  Administration,  the  Fuel  Administra 
and  the  War  'I’rade  Board,  and  for  the  maintenan 
the  proper  agencies  for  the  allocation  of  labor,  a  m 
of  very  great  consequence  and  of  no  little  difficult) 
now  wlien  there  is  so  general  a  dislocation  of  1 
throughout  the  country.  For  these  objects  it  s 
probable  that  the  fund  is  no  longer  necessary,  inasi 
as  their  administration  has  now  been  quite  thoroi 
organized  and  is  susceptible  of  being  maintaine 
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definite  appropriations  assigned  to  their  use  in  the  usual 
manner.  Of  course,  this  method  of  appropriation  is 
preferable  to  any  other. 

Besides  these  objects  I  have  spent  very  large  sums 
for  the  repair  of  sidps  owned  by  alien  enemies  which 
we  took  possession  of  immediately  after  our  entrance 
into  the  war  and  which,  as  you  know,  had  been  delib¬ 
erately  damaged  in  the  most  serious  way  by  their  own 
crews;  for  the  providing  of  temporary  accommodations 
for  the  newly-created  services  connected  with  the  war; 
for  advances  to  the  regular  departments  for  services 
appropriated  for  in  the  u.sual  way  when  it  seemed  unwise 
in  the  circumstances  to  wait  until  appropriations,  which 
could  certainly  be  counted  upon,  could  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Congre.ss;  to  provide  additional  facilities  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  order  that  It  might  more 
nearly  meet  the  exceptional  demands  of  the  time  for 
clerical  aid;  for  miscellaneous  expenses  connected  with 
the  very  serviceable  action  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense;  and  for  labor  matters  of  many  sorts,  investi¬ 
gation,  mediation,  the  settlement  of  strikes,  and  many 
objects  arising  from  time  to  time  and  impossible  to 
foresee  or  calculate  for  beforehand.  Most  of  these 
matters  may  also  now,  fortunately,  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  regular  way,  though  similar  occasions  for  the 
immediate  expenditure  of  money  may  no  doubt  arise  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  before.  Some  of  these  objects, 
as  for  example,  the  repair  of  ships,  have  now  been,  I 
assume,  entirely  covered. 

There  remain  the  uses  for  sucli  a  fund  which  I  may 
perhaps  characterize  as  continuing  but  incalculable.  I 
refer  to  the  conduct  of  many  necessary  investigations, 
for  example  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the 
prices  which  the  Government  is  to  pay  and  which  the 
governments  associated  with  us  in  the  war  are  to  pay : 

To  indispensable  secret  service  and  to  confidential 
uses  abroad: 
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To  the  very  large  necessities  of  record  and  i 
mation : 

'I'o  the  maintenance  of  the  instrumentalities,  hot 
this  side  of  the  water  and  on  the  other,  which  are  c 
admirable  work  in  informing  public  opinion  both 
and  there  of  the  real  aims  of  America,  of  the  pro 
she  is  making  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  o] 
real  facts  with  regard  to  all  the  larger  aspects  oi 
policy : 

And  to  the  service  and  guidance  to  all  sorts  of  i 
otic  movements  in  the  United  States  which  appe: 
the  Government  for  its  assistance  and  for  mate 
wherewith  to  conduct  their  work. 

Besides  these  things  which  can  now  be  stated, 
experience  of  the  past  year  convinces  me  that  1 
arc  many  occasions  wfiich  will  arise  which  I  cannot 
even  conjecture,  but  which  w’ill  make  it  necessary  tl 
should  have  a  free  fund  at  my  disposal. 

May  I  not  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  word  of  sp 
emphasis  with  regard  to  the  work  which  the  Comm 
on  Public  Information  has  been  doing?  I  have 
very  close  personal  connections  with  the  work  of 
cennmittec  and  have  watched  its  development  am 
activities  with  particular  care  and  interest,  fcelii 
special  responsibility.  'Fhc  work  of  the  Committee 
on  the  whole,  been  admirably  done,  and  I  think  it 
likely  that  nobody,  not  even  those  intimately  conne 
with  the  Government,  is  aware  of  the  extent,  the  vai 
and  the  usefulness  of  that  work  or  of  the  really  ur 
ally  economical  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ac( 
plished,  so  far  as  the  expenditure  of  money  is  concer 
I  should  feel  personally  crippled  if  any  obstacle  of 
kind  were  put  in  the  way  of  that  work. 

It  is  probable  that  it  will  now  be  possible  to  a 
siderable  extent  to  submit  estimates  of  the  usual 
to  take  care  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  and  I  f 
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that  in  connection  with  those  estimates  at  least  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  more  particularly  what  it 
has  been  doing. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WcM)DRo\v  Wilson. 


MONEY  FOR  THE  WAR 


ADDRESS  DEl.lVERKD  AT  A  JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  T 
HorSKS  OF  CONGRESS,  MAY  27,  I918.  FROM  0 
ClAE  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN  MR.  WILSC 
FILES. 


IT  IS  with  unaffected  reluctance  that  I  come  to  ask 
to  prolong  your  session  long  enough  to  provide  rr 
adequate  resources  for  tiic  Treasury  for  the  conduc 
the  war.  1  have  reason  to  appreciate  as  fully  as  you 
how  arduous  the  session  has  been.  Your  labors  h 
been  severe  and  protracted.  You  have  passed  a  I 
scries  of  measures  which  required  the  debate  of  m 
doubtful  questions  of  judgment  and  many  exccedii 
difficult  questions  of  principle  as  well  as  of  practice.  ^ 
summer  is  upon  us  in  which  labor  and  counsel  are  t\ 
as  arduous  and  arc  constantly  apt  to  be  impaired  by  h 
tude  and  fatigue.  The  elections  are  at  hand  and 
ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  go  and  render  an  intirr 
account  of  our  trusteeship  to  the  people  who  delcgs 
us  to  act  for  them  in  the  weighty  and  anxious  mat 
that  crowd  upon  us  in  these  days  of  critical  choice 
action.  But  we  dare  not  go  to  the  elections  until 
have  done  our  duty  to  the  full.  These  are  days  w 
duty  stands  stark  and  naked  and  even  with  closed  < 
we  know  it  is  there.  I’ixcuses  are  unavailing.  We  h 
cither  done  our  duty  or  we  have  not.  The  fact  will  b 
gross  and  plain  as  the  duty  itself.  In  such  a  case  h 
tude  and  fatigue  seem  negligible  enough.  The  f 
are  tonic  and  suffice  to  freshen  the  labor. 

And  the  facts  are  these:  Additional  revenues  n 
manifestly  be  provided  for.  It  would  be  a  most 
sound  policy  to  raise  too  large  a  proportion  of  tl 
by  loan,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  four  billions  now  ] 
vided  for  by  taxation  will  not  of  themselves  sustain 
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greatly  enlarged  budget  to  which  we  must  immediately 
look  forward.  We  cannot  in  fairness  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  is  at  hand  to  apprise  our  people  of 
the  taxes  they  must  pay  on  their  earnings  of  tiic  present 
calendar  year,  whose  accountings  and  expenditures  will 
then  be  closed.  We  cannot  get  increascil  taxes  unless 
the  country  knows  what  they  are  to  be  and  practices  the 
necessary  economy  to  make  them  available.  Definite¬ 
ness,  early  definiteness,  as  to  what  its  tasks  arc  to  be  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  tlie  successful  administration  of 
the  Treasury:  it  cannot  frame  fair  and  workable  regu¬ 
lations  in  haste;  and  it  must  frame  its  regulations  in 
haste  if  it  is  not  to  know  its  exact  task  until  the  very 
eve  of  its  performance.  'I'he  present  tax  laws  arc 
marred,  moreover,  by  inequities  wiiich  ought  to  be  reme¬ 
died.  Indisputable  facts,  every  one:  and  we  cannot 
alter  or  blink  them.  'I'o  state  them  is  argument  enough. 

And  yet  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  upon  tiic  situation  they  disclose.  Mnormous 
loans  freely  spent  in  the  stimulation  of  industry  of 
almost  every  sort  protlucc  inflations  and  extravagances 
wliich  presently  make  the  whole  economic  structure  ques¬ 
tionable  and  insecure  and  the  very  basis  of  credit  is  cut 
away.  Only  fair,  equitably  distributed  taxation,  of  the 
widest  incidence  and  drawing  chiefly  from  the  sources 
which  would  be  likely  to  demoralize  credit  by  their  very 
abundance,  can  prevent  inflation  and  keep  our  indus¬ 
trial  system  free  of  speculation  and  waste.  We  shall 
naturally  turn,  therefore,  1  suppose,  to  war  profits  and 
incomes  and  luxuries  for  the  additional  taxes.  But  the 
war  profits  and  Incomes  upon  wliich  the  increased  taxes 
will  he  levied  will  be  the  profits  and  incomes  of  the 
calendar  year  1918.  It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
wait  until  the  early  months  of  1919  to  say  what  they 
arc  to  be.  It  might  be  difficult,  I  should  imagine,  to 
run  the  mill  with  water  that  had  already  gone  over  the 
wheel. 

Moreover,  taxes  of  that  sort  will  not  be  paid  until 
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the  June  of  next  year,  and  the  'rreasury  must  antic'i 
tliem.  It  must  use  the  money  they  are  to  pro 
before  it  is  due.  it  must  sell  short-time  certificate 
indebtedness.  In  the  autumn  a  much  larger  sale  of  1 
time  bonds  must  be  effected  than  has  yet  been  attemj 
What  are  the  bankers  to  think  of  the  certificates  if 
do  not  certainly  know  where  the  money  is  to  come  1 
which  is  to  take  them  up?  And  how  are  investor 
approach  the  purchase  of  bonils  with  any  sort  of  c 
dence  or  knowledge  of  their  own  affairs  if  they  do 
know  what  taxes  they  are  to  pay  and  what  econo: 
and  adjustments  of  their  business  they  must  effect 
cannot  assure  the  country  of  a  successful  adniinistra 
of  the  Treasury  in  1918  if  the  question  of  further  t 
tion  is  to  be  left  undecided  until  1919. 

The  consideration  that  dominates  every  other  r 
and  makes  every  other  seem  trivial  and  ncgligibh 
the  winning  of  the  war.  We  are  not  only  in  the  rr 
of  the  war,  we  arc  at  the  very  peak  and  crisis  o 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  men,  carrying  our  he 
with  them  and  our  fortunes,  are  in  the  field,  and  s 
arc  crowding  faster  and  faster  to  the  ports  of  Fr; 
and  Kngland  with  regiment  after  regiment,  thous 
after  tliousand,  to  join  them  until  tlie  enemy  shaf 
beaten  and  brought  to  a  reckoning  with  mankind.  TI 
can  be  no  pause  or  intermission.  The  great  enterp 
must,  on  the  contrary,  be  jnishcd  with  greater 
greater  energy.  The  volume  of  our  might  must  sti 
ily  and  rapidly  he  augmented  until  there  can  he  no  q 
tion  of  resisting  it.  If  that  is  to  be  accomplished,  j 
tlemen,  money  must  sustain  it  to  the  utmost.  Our  fit 
cial  program  must  no  more  be  left  in  doubt  or  suffe 
to  lag  than  our  ordnance  program  or  our  ship  progi 
or  our  munitions  program  or  our  program  for  mal 
millions  of  men  ready.  These  others  are  not  progra 
indeed,  but  mere  plans  upon  paper,  unless  there  Is  tc 
an  unquestionable  supply  of  money. 

That  is  the  situation,  and  it  is  the  situation  wl 
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creates  the  duty,  no  clioice  or  preference  of  ours.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  meet  that  duty.  We  must  meet  it 
without  sellisliness  or  fear  of  consequences.  Politics  is 
adjourned.  I'he  elections  will  go  to  those  who  think 
least  of  it ;  to  those  who  go  to  the  constituencies  without 
e.xplanations  or  excuses,  with  a  plain  record  of  duty 
faithfully  and  disinterestedly  performed.  I,  for  one, 
am  always  confident  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
give  a  just  verdict  upon  the  service  of  the  men  who  act 
for  them  when  the  facts  are  such  that  no  man  can  dis¬ 
guise  or  conceal  them.  'Phere  is  no  danger  of  deceit 
now.  An  intense  and  pitiless  ligiit  beats  upon  every 
man  and  every  action  in  this  tragic  plot  of  war  that  is 
now  upon  tile  stage.  If  lobbyists  hurry  to  Wasliington 
to  attempt  to  turn  what  you  do  in  the  matter  of  taxation 
to  their  protection  or  advantage,  the  liglit  will  beat  also 
upon  tliem.  'I'here  is  abundant  fuel  for  the  light  in  the 
records  of  the  'I'reasury  with  regard  to  profits  of  every 
sort.  'Pile  profiteering  that  cannot  be  got  at  by  the 
restraints  of  conscience  and  love  of  country  can  be  got 
at  by  taxation.  There  is  such  profiteering  now  and  the 
information  with  regard  to  it  is  available  and  indis¬ 
putable. 

I  am  advising  you  to  act  upon  this  matter  of  taxation 
now,  gentlemen,  not  because  I  do  not  know  that  you  can 
sec  and  interpret  the  facts  and  the  duty  they  impose  just 
as  well  and  with  as  clear  a  perception  of  tlie  obligations 
involved  as  1  can,  but  because  there  is  a  certain  solemn 
satisfaction  in  sharing  with  you  the  responsibilities  of 
such  a  time.  The  world  never  stood  in  such  case  before. 
Men  never  before  had  so  clear  or  so  moving  a  vision 
of  duty.  I  know  that  you  will  begrudge  tlie  work  to  be 
done  here  by  us  no  more  than  the  men  begrudge  us  theirs 
who  lie  in  the  trenches  and  sally  forth  to  their  death. 
There  is  a  stimulating  comradeship  knitting  u«  all  to¬ 
gether.  And  this  task  to  which  I  invite  your  immediate 
consideration  will  be  performed  under  favorable  influ¬ 
ences  if  we  will  look  to  what  the  country  Is  thinking  and 
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expecting  anti  care  nothing  at  all  tor  what  is  being 
and  believed  in  the  lobbies  of  Washington  hotels,  w 
the  atmosphere  seems  to  make  it  possible  to  be] 
what  is  believed  nowhere  else. 

Have  you  not  felt  the  spirit  of  the  Nation  rise 
its  thought  become  a  single  and  common  thought  s 
these  eventful  days  came  in  which  we  have  been  seni 
our  boys  to  the  other  side?  I  think  you  must  read 
thought,  as  i  tlo,  to  mean  this,  that  the  people  of 
country  are  not  only  uniteil  in  the  resolute  purpos 
win  tiiis  war  but  are  ready  and  willing  to  bear  any 
den  and  undergo  any  sacrifice  that  it  may  be  neces! 
for  them  to  bear  in  order  to  win  it.  We  need  not 
afraid  to  tax  them,  if  we  lay  taxes  justly.  I'hey  ki 
tliat  the  war  must  be  paid  for  and  that  it  is  they  t 
must  pay  for  it,  and  if  the  burden  is  justly  distribi 
and  the  sacrifice  made  a  common  sacrifice  from  wl 
none  escapes  who  can  bear  it  at  all,  they  will  carr 
cheerfully  and  witli  a  sort  of  solemn  pride.  I  h 
always  been  proud  to  be  an  American,  and  was  ne 
more  proud  than  now,  when  all  that  we  have  said  ; 
all  that  we  have  foreseen  about  our  people  is  com 
true,  d'iie  great  days  have  come  when  the  only  th 
(hut  they  ask  for  or  admire  is  duty  greatly  and  a 
ipiately  done;  when  their  only  wish  for  America  is  t 
she  may  share  the  freedom  she  enjoys;  when  a  gr< 
c<»mpelling  sympathy  wells  up  in  their  hearts  for  n 
everywhere  wlio  suffer  and  are  oppressed;  and  wl 
they  see  at  last  the  high  uses  for  which  their  wca 
has  been  piled  up  and  their  mighty  power  accumula 
and,  counting  neither  blood  nor  treasure  now  that  th 
final  day  of  opportunity  has  come,  rejoice  to  spend  ? 
to  be  spent  through  a  long  night  of  suffering  and  terj 
in  order  that  they  and  men  everywhere  may  see  \ 
dawn  of  a  day  of  righteousness  and  justice  and  pea 
Shall  we  grow  weary  when  they  bid  us  act? 


“A  NATIONAL  CONCERTED  THRIFT 
MOVEMENT” 


STATEMENT  URGING  THE  BUYING  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES  AND  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS,  MAY  3 1, 
1918,  FROM  “official  U.  S.  BULLETIN,”  NO.  323. 

This  war  is  one  of  nations — not  of  armies — and  all 
of  our  one  hundred  million  people  must  be  eco¬ 
nomically  and  industrially  adjusted  to  war  conditions 
if  this  Nation  is  to  play  its  full  part  in  the  conflict.  The 
problem  before  us  is  not,  primarily,  a  financial  problem, 
but  rather  a  problem  of  increased  production  of  war 
essentials  and  the  saving  of  the  materials  and  the  labor 
necessary  for  the  support  and  equipment  of  our  Army 
and  Navy.  Thoughtless  expenditure  of  money  for  non- 
essentials  uses  up  the  labor  of  men,  the  products  of  the 
farm,  mines  and  factories,  and  overburdens  transporta¬ 
tion,  all  of  which  must  be  used  to  the  utmost  and  at 
their  best  for  war  purposes. 

The  great  results  which  we  seek  can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  participation  of  every  member  of  the  Nation, 
young  and  old,  in  a  national  concerted  thrift  move¬ 
ment.  I  therefore  urge  that  our  people  everywliere 
pledge  themselves,  as  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  the  practice  of  thrift;  to  serve  tlie  Govern¬ 
ment  to  their  utmost  in  increasing  production  in  all 
fields  necessary  to  the  winning  of  the  war;  to  conserve 
food  and  fuel  and  useful  materials  of  every  kind:  to 
devote  their  labor  only  to  the  most  necessary  tasks: 
and  to  buy  only  those  things  which  are  essential  to  indi¬ 
vidual  health  and  efficiency;  and  that  the  people,  as 
evidence  of  their  loyalty,  invest  all  that  they  can  save 
in  Liberty  bonds  and  war-savings  stamps.  The  securi¬ 
ties  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  are  so  many  of 
them  within  the  reach  of  every  one  that  the  door  of 
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opportunity  in  this  matter  is  wide  open  to  all  of 
'I’o  practice  thrift  in  peace  times  is  a  virtue  and  br 
great  benefit  to  the  individual  at  all  times ;  with  the 
perate  need  of  the  civilized  world  to-day  for  matei 
and  labor  witii  which  to  end  the  war,  the  practic< 
indi\'idual  thrift  is  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  necessity. 

I  appeal  to  all  who  now  own  either  Liberty  bond 
war-savings  stamps  to  continue  to  practice  economy 
thrift  and  to  appeal  to  all  who  do  not  own  Gov 
ment  securities  to  do  likewise  and  purchase  them  to 
extent  of  their  means.  I'he  man  who  buys  Governn 
securities  transfers  the  purchasing  power  of  his  me 
to  the  United  States  (lovernment  until  after  this  ^ 
and  to  that  same  degree  does  not  buy  in  competi 
with  the  Government. 

i  earnestly  appeal  to  every  man,  woman,  and  c 
to  pledge  themselves  on  or  before  the  28th  of  Juni 
save  constantly  and  to  buy  as  regularly  as  possible 
securities  of  the  Government;  and  to  do  this  as  fa: 
possible  through  membership  in  war-savings  sociei 
'Fhe  28th  of  June  ends  this  special  period  of  enlistn 
in  the  great  volunteer  army  of  production  and  sa^ 
here  at  home.  May  there  be  none  unenlisted  on  1 
day! 


SINCERE  FRIENDSHIP  FOR  MEXICO 


ADDRESS  TO  A  PARTY  OF  MEXICAN  EDITORS,  AT  THE 
WHITE  HOrSE,  JUNE  7,  I918.  FROM  “OFFICIAL 
U.  S.  HUI.LKTIN,”  NO.  332. 

I  HAVE  never  received  a  group  of  men  who  were 
more  welcome  than  you  are,  because  it  has  been  one 
of  my  distresses  during  tlie  period  of  my  Presidency 
that  tiie  Mexican  people  did  not  more  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards  Mexico. 
I  think  1  can  assure  you,  and  I  hope  you  have  had  every 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  assurance,  that  that  attitude 
is  one  of  sincere  friendship.  And  not  merely  the  sort 
of  friendship  which  prompts  one  not  to  do  his  neighbor 
any  harm,  but  the  sort  of  friendship  which  earnestly 
desires  to  do  his  neighbor  service. 

My  own  policy,  the  policy  of  my  own  administration, 
towards  Mexico  was  at  every  point  based  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  internal  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Mexico  was  none  of  our  business;  that  we  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  or  to  dictate  to  Mexico  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  with  regard  to  her  own  affairs.  Take  one  aspect  of 
our  relations  which  at  one  time  may  have  been  difficult 
for  you  to  understand :  When  we  sent  troops  into  Mex¬ 
ico,  our  sincere  desire  was  nothing  else  than  to  assist 
you  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  was  making  the  settlement 
of  your  affairs  for  the  time  being  impossible.  We  had 
no  desire  to  use  our  troops  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
1  was  in  hopes  that  by  assisting  in  that  way  and  then 
immediately  withdrawing  I  might  give  substantial  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  assurances  that  I  had  given  your 
Government  through  President  Carranza. 

And  at  the  present  time  it  distresses  me  to  learn  that 
certain  influences  which  i  assume  to  be  German  in  their 
origin  arc  trying  to  make  a  wrong  impression  through- 
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out  Mexico  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Sta 
and  not  only  a  wrong  impression,  but  to  give  an  at 
iutely  untrue  account  of  things  that  happen.  You  kr 
the  distressing  things  that  have  been  happening  ' 
off  our  coasts.  You  know  of  the  vessels  that  have  b 
sunk.  I  yesterday  received  a  quotation  from  a  pape 
(juadalajara  which  stated  that  thirteen  of  our  bat 
ships  had  been  sunk  off  the  capes  of  the  Chesapea 
You  see  liow  dreadful  it  is  to  iiave  people  so  radlc; 
misinformed.  It  was  added  that  our  Navy  Departm 
was  witiiholding  tiie  truth  with  regard  to  these  sinkii 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  publisher  of  the  paper  p 
lished  that  in  perfect  innocence  without  intending 
convey  wrong  impressions,  but  it  is  evident  that  alle 
tions  of  that  sort  proceed  from  those  who  wish  to  m 
trouble  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Now,  gentlemen,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate — ; 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  short  time — the  influence  of 
I'nited  States  is  somewhat  pervasive  in  tlie  affairs 
tlic  world,  and  1  believe  that  it  is  pervasive  because 
nations  of  the  world  which  are  less  powerful  than  sc 
of  the  greatest  nations  are  coming  to  believe  that 
sincere  desire  is  to  do  tiisinterested  service.  We 
the  champions  of  those  nations  which  have  not  ha 
nulitary  standing  which  would  enable  them  to  comp 
with  the  strongest  nations  in  the  world,  and  I  look  i 
ward  with  piride  to  the  time,  which  I  hope  will 
come,  when  we  can  give  substantial  evidence,  not  c 
that  we  do  not  want  anything  out  of  this  war, 
that  vve  would  not  accept  anything  out  of  it,  that  i 
absolutely  a  case  of  tiisinterested  action.  And  if 
will  watch  the  attitutie  of  our  people,  you  will  see  t 
nothing  stirs  them  so  deeply  as  assurances  that  this  v 
so  far  as  we  are  concerneti,  is  for  idealistic  objects.  ( 
of  the  difficulties  that  I  experienceii  during  the  first  th 
years  of  the  war — the  years  when  the  United  States  ’ 
not  in  the  war — was  in  getting  the  foreign  offices 
European  nations  to  believe  tliat  the  United  States  ■ 
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seeking  nothing  for  herself,  tliat  her  neutrality  was  not 
selhsh,  and  that  if  she  came  in,  she  would  not  come  in 
to  get  anything  substantial  out  of  the  war,  any  material 
object,  any  territory,  or  trade,  or  anything  else  of  that 
sort.  In  some  of  the  foreign  offices  there  were  men 
who  personally  knew  me  and  they  believed,  I  hope,  that 
I  was  sincere  in  assuring  them  that  our  purposes  were 
disinterested,  but  they  thought  that  these  assurances 
came  from  an  academic  gentleman  removed  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  information  and  speaking  the  ideal¬ 
istic  purposes  of  the  cloister.  They  did  not  believe  that 
1  was  speaking  the  real  heart  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  knew  all  along  that  I  was.  Now  I  believe  that 
everybody  who  comes  into  contact  with  the  American 
people  knows  that  1  am  speaking  their  purposes. 

'Die  other  night  in  New  York,  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  for  funds  for  our  Red  Cross,  I  made  an 
address.  I  had  not  intended  to  refer  to  Russia,  but  I 
was  speaking  without  notes  and  in  the  course  of  what 
1  said  my  thought  was  led  to  Russia,  and  I  said  that 
we  meant  to  stantl  by  Russia  just  as  firmly  as  we  would 
stanii  by  h'rance  or  England  or  any  other  of  the  Allies, 
'flic  audience  to  which  I  was  speaking  was  not  an  audi¬ 
ence  from  whicli  I  w<uild  have  expected  an  enthusiastic 
response  to  that.  It  was  rather  too  well  dressed.  It 
was  not  an  audience,  in  other  words,  mailc  of  the  class 
of  people  whom  you  would  suppose  to  liave  the  most 
intimate  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the  ordinary  man 
in  Russia,  but  that  audience  jumped  into  the  aisles,  the 
whole  audience  rose  to  its  feet,  and  nothing  that  I  had 
said  on  that  occasitm  aroused  anything  like  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  that  single  sentence  aroused.  Now,  there  is  a 
sample,  gentlemen.  We  cannot  make  anything  out  of 
Russia.  We  cannot  make  anything  out  of  standing  by 
Russia  at  this  time — the  most  remote  of  the  European 
nations,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  one  with  which 
we  have  had  the  least  connections  in  trade  and  advan¬ 
tage — and  yet  the  people  of  the  United  States  rose  to 
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that  suggestion  as  to  no  other  that  I  made  in  that 
dress.  That  is  the  heart  of  America,  and  we  are  rej 
to  show  you  by  any  act  of  friendship  that  you  may  p 
pose  our  real  feelings  toward  Mexico. 

Some  of  us,  if  I  may  say  so  privately,  look  back  w 
regret  upon  some  of  the  more  ancient  relations  that 
have  had  with  Mexico  long  before  our  generation;  s 
America,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  would  now  feel  ashan 
to  take  advantage  of  a  neighbor-  So  I  hope  that  ) 
can  carry  back  to  your  homes  something  better  than 
assurances  of  words.  You  have  had  contact  with  < 
people.  You  know  your  own  personal  reception,  "i 
know  how  gladly  we  have  opened  to  you  the  doors 
every  establishment  that  you  wanted  to  see  and  h: 
shown  you  just  what  we  were  doing,  and  1  hope  } 
have  gained  the  right  impression  as  to  why  we  w 
doing  it.  We  are  doing  it,  gentlemen,  so  that  the  wo 
may  never  hereafter  have  to  fear  the  only  thing  tl 
any  nation  has  to  dread,  the  unjust  and  selfish  aggr 
sion  of  another  nation.  Some  time  ago,  as  you  proba 
all  know,  I  proposed  a  sort  of  Pan-American  agreemc 
I  had  perceived  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  our  re 
tionship  with  Latin  America  was  this:  The  fam( 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  adopted  without  your  consc 
without  the  consent  of  any  of  the  Central  or  Soi 
American  States. 

If  I  may  express  it  in  the  terms  that  we  so  often  use 
this  country,  we  said,  “We  are  going  to  be  your  1 
brother,  whether  you  want  us  to  be  or  not.”  We  did  i 
ask  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  you  that  we  should 
your  big  brother.  We  said  we  were  going  to  be.  Ne 
that  was  all  very  well  so  far  as  protecting  you  i)r< 
aggression  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  o 
cemed,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  protected  j 
from  aggression  from  us,  and  I  have  repeatedly  sc 
the  uneasy  feeling  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  i 
states  of  Central  and  South  America  that  our  self- 
pointed  protection  might  be  for  our  own  benefit  and  < 
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own  interests  and  not  for  the  interest  of  our  neighbors. 
So  1  said,  “Very  well,  let  us  make  an  arrangement  by 
which  we  will  give  bond.  Let  us  have  a  common  guar¬ 
antee,  that  all  of  us  will  sign,  of  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity.  Let  us  agree  that  if  any  one 
of  us,  the  United  States  included,  violates  the  political 
independence  or  the  territorial  integrity  of  any  of  the 
others,  all  the  others  will  jump  on  her.”  I  pointed  out 
to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  less  inclined  to  enter 
into  this  arrangement  than  others  that  that  was  in  effect 
giving  bonds  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  that  we 
would  enter  into  an  arrangement  by  which  you  would  be 
protected  from  us. 

Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  agreement  that  will  have 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  future  life  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  gentlemen.  The  whole  family  of  nations 
will  have  to  guarantee  to  each  nation  that  no  nation 
shall  violate  its  political  independence  or  its  territorial 
integrity.  That  is  the  basis,  the  only  conceivable  basis, 
for  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  and  I  must  admit 
that  I  was  ambitious  to  have  the  states  of  the  two  conti¬ 
nents  of  America  show  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  to  how  to  make  a  basis  of  peace.  Peace  can  come 
only  by  trust.  As  long  as  there  is  suspicion  there  is 
going  to  be  misunderstanding,  and  as  long  as  there  is 
misunderstanding  there  is  going  to  be  trouble.  If  you 
can  once  get  a  situation  of  trust  then  you  have  got  a 
situation  of  permanent  peace.  Therefore,  everyone  of 
us,  it  seems  to  me,  owes  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  his 
own  country  to  plant  the  seeds  of  trust  and  of  confi¬ 
dence  instead  of  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  variety  of 
interest.  That  is  the  reason  that  1  began  by  saying  to 
you  that  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  group 
of  men  who  were  more  welcome  than  you  are,  b^use 
you  are  our  near  neighbors.  Suspicion  on  your  part  or 
misunderstanding  on  your  part  distresses  us  more  than 
we  would  be  distressed  by  similar  feelings  on  the  part 
of  those  less  nearby. 
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When  you  reflect  how  wonderful  a  storehouse 
treasure  Nlexico  is,  you  can  see  how  her  future  m 
depend  upon  peace  and  honor,  so  that  nobody  sh 
exploit  her.  It  must  depend  upon  every  nation  tl 
has  any  relations  with  her,  and  tiic  citizens  of  ; 
nation  that  has  relations  with  her,  keeping  within 
bounds  of  honor  and  fair  dealing  and  justice,  beca 
so  soon  as  you  can  admit  your  own  capital  and  the  cz 
tal  of  the  world  to  the  free  use  of  tlie  resources 
Mexico,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  wonderfully  rich  z 
prosperous  countries  in  the  world.  And  when  you  h: 
the  foundations  of  cstablisheii  order,  and  the  world  1 
come  to  its  senses  again,  we  shall,  I  hope,  have  the  v 
best  connections  that  will  assure  us  all  a  perman 
cordiality  and  friciuisljip. 


REPLY  TO  THl^  FRENCH  UNION  FOR 
WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


LETTER  TO  MRS.  CARRIE  ('HARMAN  CA’IT,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  WOMAN  SCEl'RAOE  ALLI¬ 
ANCE,  JCNE  13,  1918.  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY  IN 
MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

My  dear  MRS.  CAT'!': 

May  I  not  thank  you  for  transmitting  to  me 
the  very  interesting  memorial  of  the  F'rench  Union  for 
Woman  Suffrage  addressed  to  me  under  the  date  of 
February  first,  last?  Since  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  transmit  this  interesting  and  impressive  message  to 
me,  will  you  not  be  good  enough  to  convey  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  this  answer : 

“I  have  read  your  message  with  the  deepest  interest 
and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  say  that  I  agree  with¬ 
out  reservation  that  the  full  and  sincere  democratic 
reconstruction  of  the  world  for  which  we  are  striving, 
and  which  we  arc  determined  to  bring  about  at  any 
cost,  will  not  have  been  completely  or  adequately  at¬ 
tained  until  women  arc  admitted  to  the  suffrage,  and 
that  only  by  that  action  can  the  nations  of  the  world 
realize  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  the  full 
ideal  force  of  opinion  or  the  full  humane  forces  of 
action.  The  services  of  women  during  this  supreme 
crisis  of  the  world’s  history  have  been  of  the  most  signal 
usefulness  and  distinction.  The  war  could  not  have 
been  fought  without  them,  or  its  sacrifices  endured. 
It  is  high  time  that  some  part  of  our  debt  of  gratitude 
to  them  should  be  acknowledged  and  paid,  and  the  only 
acknowledgment  they  ask  is  their  admission  to  the 
suffrage.  Can  we  justly  refuse  it?  As  for  America, 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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States  will  give  an  unmistakable  answer  to  this  qi 
tion  by  passing  the  suffrage  amendment  to  our  fed< 
Constitution  before  the  end  of  this  session.” 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson 


'mi',  FOL'R-POIX'r  SPEECH 


ADDRKSS  DKl.lVKRKD  A'l'  MOL’NT  ^’ERNOX,  Jl'LV  4,  I918. 
FROM  UFFICIAl,  (JOVF RXMF XT  RrULlCATIOX  IX  MR. 
\VU,. sox's  FH.FS. 

GEN'FI.I'.MEN  of 'HIE  DIPI.(\M.VriC  C(^RPS 
AND  MV  FELLOW  ClTIZl-NS: 

I  am  happy  to  draw  apart  with  you  to  tills  quiet  place 
of  old  counsel  in  order  to  speak  a  little  of  the  meaning 
of  tliis  day  of  our  Xation’.s  independence.  'Fhe  place 
seems  very  still  and  remote.  It  is  as  serene  and  un¬ 
touched  by  tlie  hurry  of  the  world  as  it  was  in  those 
great  days  long  ago  when  General  Washington  was  here 
and  held  leisurely  conference  with  the  men  who  were  to 
be  associated  with  him  in  the  creation  of  a  nation. 
P'rom  these  gentle  slopes  they  looked  out  upon  the 
world  and  saw  it  whole,  saw  it  witli  the  light  of  the 
future  upon  it,  saw  it  with  modern  eyes  that  turned 
away  from  a  past  which  men  of  liberated  spirits  could 
no  longer  endure.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  cannot 
feel,  even  here,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  this  sacred 
tomb,  that  this  is  a  place  of  death.  It  was  a  place  of 
achievement.  A  great  promise  that  was  meant  for  all 
mankind  was  here  given  plan  and  reality.  The  associa¬ 
tions  by  which  we  are  here  surrounded  arc  the  inspirit¬ 
ing  associations  of  that  noble  death  which  is  only  a 
glorious  consummation.  From  this  green  hillside  we 
also  ought  to  be  able  to  see  with  comprehending  eyes 
the  world  that  lies  about  us  and  should  conceive  anew 
the  purposes  that  must  set  men  free. 

It  is  significant, — significant  of  their  own  character 
and  purpose  and  of  the  influences  they  were  setting 
afoot, — that  Washington  and  his  associates,  like  the 
barons  at  Runnymede,  spoke  and  acted,  not  for  a  class, 
but  for  a  people.  It  has  been  left  for  us  to  see  to  it 
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that  it  shall  be  understood  that  they  spoke  and  act 
not  for  a  single  people  only,  but  for  all  mankind.  T 
were  thinking,  not  of  themselves  and  of  the  mate 
interests  which  centered  in  the  little  groups  of  la 
holders  and  merchants  and  men  of  affairs  with  wb 
they  were  accustomed  to  act,  in  Virginia  and  the  o 
nies  to  the  north  and  south  of  her,  but  of  a  pec 
which  wished  to  be  done  with  classes  and  special  in 
ests  and  the  authority  of  men  whom  they  had 
themselves  chosen  to  rule  over  them.  They  entertai 
no  private  purpose,  desired  no  peculiar  privilege.  T 
were  consciously  planning  that  men  of  every  class  she 
be  free  and  America  a  place  to  which  men  out  of  e% 
nation  might  resort  who  wished  to  share  with  them 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  men.  And  we  take 
cue  from  them, — do  we  not?  We  intend  what  1 
intended.  We  here  in  America  believe  our  participa 
in  this  present  war  to  be  only  the  fruitage  of  what  t 
planted.  Our  case  differs  from  theirs  only  in  this,  • 
it  is  our  inestimable  privilege  to  concert  with  men  ou 
every  nation  what  shall  make  not  only  the  libertie: 
.■\mcrica  secure  but  the  liberties  of  every  other  pei 
as  well.  We  arc  happy  in  the  thought  that  we 
permitted  to  do  what  they  would  have  done  had  i 
been  in  our  place.  'Fhere  must  now  he  settled  once 
all  what  was  settled  for  America  in  the  great  age  u 
whose  inspiration  wc  draw  to-day.  This  is  sure! 
fitting  place  from  which  calmly  to  look  out  upon 
task,  that  we  may  fortify  our  spirits  for  its  accomp 
ment.  And  this  is  the  appropriate  place  from  whic 
avow,  alike  to  the  friends  who  look  on  and  to 
friends  with  whom  we  have  the  happiness  to  be  t 
ciated  in  action,  the  faith  and  purpose  with  w 
wc  act. 

This,  then,  is  our  conception  of  the  great  stru 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  plot  is  written  i 
upon  every  scene  and  every  act  of  the  supreme  trag 
On  the  one  hand  stand  the  peoples  of  the  world,- 
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only  the  peoples  actually  engaged,  but  many  others  also 
who  suffer  under  mastery  but  cannot  act;  peoples  of 
many  races  and  in  every  part  of  the  world, — the  people 
of  stricken  Russia  still,  among  the  rest,  though  they  arc 
for  the  moment  unorganized  and  helpless.  Opposed 
to  them,  masters  of  many  armies,  stand  an  isolated, 
friendless  group  of  governments  who  speak  no  common 
purpose  but  only  selfish  ambitions  of  their  own  by  which 
none  can  profit  but  themselves,  and  whose  peoples  are 
fuel  in  their  hands;  governments  which  fear  their  people 
and  yet  are  for  the  time  their  sovereign  lords,  making 
every  choice  for  them  and  disposing  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  as  they  will,  as  well  as  of  the  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  of  every  people  who  fall  under  their  power, — 
governments  clothed  with  the  strange  trappings  and  the 
primitive  authority  of  an  age  that  is  altogether  alien 
and  hostile  to  our  own.  The  Past  and  the  Present  are 
in  deadly  grapple  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  being 
done  to  death  between  them. 

There  can  be  but  one  issue.  The  settlement  must  be 
final.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  No  halfway  deci¬ 
sion  would  be  tolerable.  No  halfway  decision  is  con¬ 
ceivable.  These  arc  the  ends  for  which  the  associated 
peoples  of  the  world  are  fighting  and  which  must  be 
conceded  them  before  there  can  be  peace: 

I.  The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  any¬ 
where  that  can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single 
choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world;  or,  if  it  cannot 
be  presently  destroyed,  at  the  least  its  reduction  to 
virtual  impotence. 

II.  The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of 
territory,  of  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement,  or 
of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  imniediately 
concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the  material  inter¬ 
est  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which 
may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  exterior  infiuence  or  mastery. 
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III.  The  consent  of  all  nations  to  be  governed 
their  conduct  towards  each  other  by  the  same  princi] 
of  honor  and  of  respect  for  the  common  law  of  civili 
society  that  govern  the  individual  citizens, of  all  mod 
states  in  their  relations  with  one  another;  to  the 
that  all  promises  and  covenants  may  be  sacredly 
served,  no  private  plots  or  conspiracies  hatched, 
selfish  injuries  wrought  with  impunity,  and  a  mui 
trust  established  upon  the  handsome  foundation  o 
mutual  respect  for  right. 

IV.  The  establishment  of  an  organization  of  pe 
which  shall  make  it  certain  that  the  combined  powei 
free  nations  will  check  every  invasion  of  right  and  sc 
to  make  peace  and  justice  the  more  secure  by  affordir 
definite  tribunal  of  opinion  to  which  all  must  sub 
and  by  which  every  international  readjustment  that  ( 
not  be  amicably  agreed  upon  by  the  peoples  dire 
concerned  shall  be  sanctioned. 

These  great  objects  can  be  put  into  a  single  sentei 
What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  i 
sent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organ! 
opinion  of  mankind. 

These  great  ends  cannot  be  achieved  by  debating 
seeking  to  reconcile  and  accommodate  what  statesr 
may  wish,  with  their  projects  for  balances  of  po 
and  of  national  opportunity.  They  can  be  realized  c 
by  the  determination  of  what  the  thinking  peoples 
the  world  desire,  with  their  longing  hope  for  justice 
for  social  freedom  and  opportunity. 

I  can  fancy  that  the  air  of  this  place  carries  the 
cents  of  such  principles  with  a  peculiar  kindness.  H 
were  started  forces  which  the  great  nation  aga 
which  they  were  primarily  directed  at  first  regardec 
a  revolt  against  its  rightful  authority  but  which  it 
long  since  seen  to  have  been  a  step  in  the  liberatior 
its  own  people  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  Un: 
States;  and  I  stand  here  now  to  speak, — speak  proi 
and  with  confident  hope, — of  the  spread  of  this  rev 
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this  liberation,  to  the  great  stage  of  the  world  itself  1 
The  blinded  rulers  of  Prussia  have  roused  forces  they 
knew  little  of, — forces  which,  once  roused,  can  never  be 
crushed  to  earth  again;  for  they  have  at  their  heart  an 
inspiration  and  a  purpose  which  are  deathless  and  of 
the  very  stuff  of  triumph! 


FOl.’R-MIXUTE  MEN 


rOl'R-MINrXK  AODRIvSS  BY  THK  PRF.SIDENT,  READ 
FOl-R-MINCTE  MEN  IN  5,300  COMMUNITY  ME 
INOS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATER,  JULY  4,  1918.  FI 
“OFFKTAI.  U.  S.  BULLETIN,”  NO.  352. 

are  met,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  commemor 
the  si^tiiinp  of  that  Declaration  of  Independe 
which  marked  the  awakening  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  li 
of  nations.  Since  the  birth  of  our  Republic,  we  h 
seen  this  spirit  grow.  We  have  heard  the  demand  ; 
watched  the  struggle  for  self-government  spread  ; 
triumph  among  many  peoples.  We  have  come  to 
gard  the  right  to  political  liberty  as  the  common  ri 
of  humankind.  Year  after  year,  within  the  secu 
of  our  borders,  we  have  continued  to  rejoice  in 
peaceful  increase  of  freedom  and  democracy  through 
the  world.  And  yet  now,  suddenly,  we  are  confron 
with  a  menace  which  endangers  everything  that  we  h 
won  and  everything  that  the  world  has  won. 

In  all  its  old  insolence,  with  all  its  ancient  cruelty  : 
injustice,  military  autocracy  has  again  armed  iti 
against  the  pacific  hopes  of  men.  Having  suppres 
self-government  among  its  own  people  by  an  organi 
tion  maintained  in  part  by  falsehood  and  treachery 
has  set  out  to  impose  its  will  upon  its  neighbors  i 
upon  us.  One  by  one,  it  has  compelled  every  civili; 
nation  in  the  world  cither  to  forego  its  aspirations  oi 
declare  war  in  their  defense.  We  find  ourselves  fig 
ing  again  for  our  national  existence.  We  are  face 
face  with  the  necessity  of  asserting  anew  the  fun 
mental  right  of  free  men  to  make  their  own  laws  s 
choose  their  own  allegiance,  or  else  permit  humanity 
become  the  victim  of  a  ruthless  ambition  that  is  del 
mined  to  destroy  what  it  cannot  master. 
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Against  its  threat  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the 
world  have  risen  and  allied  themselves.  No  fear  has 
deterred  them,  and  no  bribe  of  material  well-being  has 
held  them  back.  They  have  made  sacrifices  such  as  the 
world  has  never  known  before,  and  their  resistance  in 
the  face  of  death  and  suffering  has  proved  that  the  aim 
which  animates  the  German  effort  can  never  hope  to 
rule  the  spirit  of  mankind.  Against  the  horror  of  mili¬ 
tary  conquest,  against  the  emptiness  of  living  in  mere 
bodily  contentment,  against  the  desolation  of  becoming 
part  of  a  State  that  knows  neither  truth  nor  honor,  the 
world  has  so  revolted  that  even  people  long  dominated 
and  suppressed  by  force  have  now  begun  to  stir  and  arm 
themselves. 

Centuries  of  subjugation  have  not  destroyed  the 
racial  aspirations  of  the  many  distinct  peoples  of  eastern 
Europe,  nor  have  they  accepted  the  sordid  ideals  of 
their  political  and  military  masters.  They  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  slow  persecutions  of  peace  as  well  as  the 
agonies  of  war  and  now  demand  recognition  for  their 
just  claims  to  autonomy  and  self-government.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  races  are  with  you  to-day,  voicing 
their  loyalty  to  our  ideals  and  offering  their  services  in 
the  common  cause.  I  ask  you,  fellow  citizens,  to  unite 
with  them  in  making  this  our  Independence  Day  the  first 
that  shall  be  consecrated  to  a  declaration  of  independ¬ 
ence  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


"EVERY  MOB  CONTRIBUTES  TO  GERN 

LIES" 


STATEMENT  DKNOfNCING  MOB  ACTION,  JUI.Y  26,  ] 
FROM  "official  V.  S.  BULLETIN,”  NO.  370. 

I'lVVKE  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  upon  a  su 
which  so  vitally  affects  the  honor  of  the  Natior 
the  very  character  and  integrity  of  our  institutions 
1  trust  you  will  think  me  justified  in  speaking 
plainly  aliout  it. 

I  allude  to  the  mob  spirit  which  has  recently 
and  there  very  frequently  shown  its  head  amongs 
not  in  any  single  region,  but  in  many  and  widely 
arated  parts  of  the  country.  There  have  been  r 
lynchings,  and  every  one  of  them  has  been  a  blow  a 
heart  of  ordered  law  and  humane  justice.  No 
who  loves  America,  no  man  who  really  cares  for 
fame  and  honor  and  character,  or  who  is  truly  ! 
to  her  institutions,  can  justify  mob  action  while 
courts  of  justice  are  open  and  the  governments  of 
States  and  the  Nation  are  ready  and  able  to  do  ( 
duty.  We  are  at  this  very  moment  fighting  lawless 
sion.  Germany  has  outlaweii  herself  among  the  nal 
because  she  has  disregarded  the  sacred  obligation 
law  and  has  made  lynchers  of  her  armies.  Lync 
emulate  her  disgraceful  example.  I,  for  my  part, 
anxious  to  sec  every  community  in  America  rise  al 
that  level  with  pride  and  a  fixed  resolution  whicl 
man  or  set  of  men  can  afford  to  despise. 

We  proudly  claim  to  be  the  champions  of  democr 
If  we  really  are,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  let  us  see  i 
that  we  do  not  discredit  our  own.  I  say  plainly 
every  American  who  takes  part  in  the  action  of  a  i 
or  gives  it  any  sort  of  countenance  is  no  true  sox 
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this  great  democracy,  but  its  betrayer,  and  does  more 
to  discredit  her  by  that  single  disloyalty  to  her  standards 
of  law  and  of  right  than  the  words  of  her  statesmen 
or  the  sacrifices  of  her  heroic  boys  in  the  trenches  can 
do  to  make  suffering  peoples  believe  her  to  be  their 
savior.  How  shall  we  commend  democracy  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  other  peoples,  if  we  disgrace  our  own  by 
proving  that  it  is,  after  all,  no  protection  to  the  weak? 
Every  mob  contributes  to  German  lies  about  the  United 
States  what  her  most  gifted  liars  cannot  improve  upon 
by  the  way  of  calumny.  They  can  at  least  say  that  such 
things  cannot  happen  in  Germany  except  in  times  of 
revolution,  when  law  is  swept  away! 

I  therefore  very  earnestly  and  solemnly  beg  that  the 
governors  of  all  the  States,  the  law  officers  of  every 
community,  and,  above  all,  the  men  and  women  of 
every  community  in  the  United  States,  all  who  revere 
America  and  wish  to  keep  her  name  without  stain  or 
reproach,  will  cooperate — not  passively  merely,  but  ac¬ 
tively  and  watchfully — to  make  an  end  of  this  disgrace¬ 
ful  evil.  It  cannot  live  where  the  community  does  not 
countenance  it. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Nation  to  put  its  great  energy 
into  this  war  and  it  has  responded— -responded  with  a 
spirit  and  a  genius  for  action  that  has  thrilled  the  world. 
I  now  call  upon  it,  upon  its  men  and  women  everywhere, 
to  see  to  it  that  its  laws  are  kept  inviolate,  its  fame 
untarnished.  Let  us  show  our  utter  contempt  for  the 
things  that  have  made  this  war  hideous  among  the  wars 
of  history  by  showing  how  those  who  love  liberty  and 
right  and  justice  and  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  them  upon  foreign  fields  stand  ready  also  to  illus¬ 
trate  to  all  mankind  their  loyalty  to  the  things  at  home 
which  they  wish  to  see  established  everywhere  as  a 
blessing  and  protection  to  the  peoples  who  have  never 
known  the  privileges  of  liberty  and  self-government.  I 
can  never  accept  any  man  as  a  cham^non  of  liberty 
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cither  lor  ourselves  or  for  the  world  who  does  not 
erence  and  obey  the  laws  of  our  own  beloved 
whose  laws  we  ourselves  have  made.  He  has  ad( 
the  standards  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  who 
aftects  to  despise. 


“INCREASE  THE  COAL  OUTPUT” 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THOSE  ENGAGED  IN  COAL  MINING,  AU- 
GCST  1  I,  191  B.  EROM  ORIGINAL  COPV  IN  MR.  ^^TL- 

son’s  fii.es,  corrected  in  his  (W.n  hand. 

npo  AIJ.  I'llOSE  ENGAGl'.D  IN  COAL  MIN- 
1  ING: 

'The  existinj^  scarcity  of  coal  is  creating!;  a  grave  dan¬ 
ger — in  fact  the  most  serious  which  confronts  us — and 
calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action'on  the  part  of  both 
operators  and  miners.  Without  an  adequate  supply  our 
war  program  will  be  retarded;  the  effectiveness  of  our 
fighting  forces  in  France  will  be  lessened;  the  lives  of 
our  soldiers  will  be  unnecessarily  endangered  and  their 
hardships  increased,  and  there  will  be  much  suffering 
in  many  homes  throughout  the  country  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter. 

I  am  well  aware  that  your  ranks  have  been  seriously 
depleted  by  the  draft,  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  by 
the  demands  of  other  essential  industries.  This  handi¬ 
cap  can  be  overcome  however  and  sufficient  coal  can  be 
mined  in  spite  of  it,  if  every  one  connected  with  the 
industry,  from  the  highest  official  to  the  youngest  boy, 
will  give  his  best  work  each  day  for  the  full  number  <tf 
work  hours.  I'he  operators  must  be  zealous  as  never 
before  to  bring  about  the  highest  efficiency  of  manage¬ 
ment,  to  establish  the  best  possible  working  conditions, 
and  to  accord  fair  treatment  to  everybody,  so  that  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  his  best  may  be  accorded  every 
workman.  The  miners  should  report  for  work  every 
ilay,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  causes,  and  shouKl 
not  only  stay  in  tlie  mines  the  full  time,  but  also  see  to 
it  that  they  get  out  more  coal  than  ever  before.  I'he 
other  workers  in  and  about  the  mines  should  work 
as  regularly  anil  faithfully  so  that  the  work  of  the 
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miner  may  not  be  retarded  in  any  way’.  This  will 
especially  necessary  from  this  time  forward  for  yo 
numbers  may  be  further  lessened  by  the  draft,  whii 
will  induct  into  the  Army  your  fair  share  of  those  n 
essential  to  industry.  Those  who  are  drafted  but  wl 
are  essential  will  be  given  deferred  classification  and 
is  their  patriotic  duty  to  accept  it.  And  it  is  the  pati 
otic  duty  of  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  hold  thei 
in  high  regard  for  doing  so.  The  only  worker  wh 
deserves  the  condemnation  of  his  community  is  the  on 
who  fails  to  give  his  best  in  this  crisis;  not  the  on 
who  accepts  deferred  classification  and  works  regularl 
and  diligently  to  increase  the  coal  output.  A  great  tas. 
is  to  be  performed.  The  operators  and  their  stafEs  alon 
cannot  do  it,  nor  can  the  mine  workers  alone  do  it;  bu 
both  parties  working  hand  in  hand  with  a  grim  deter 
mination  to  rid  the  country  of  its  greatest  obstacle  t( 
winning  the  war,  can  do  it.  It  is  with  full  confidence 
that  I  call  upon  you  to  assume  the  burden  of  producing 
an  ample  supply  of  coal.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  accept 
this  burden  and  will  successfully  carry  it  through  and 
in  so  doing  you  will  be  performing  a  service  just  as 
worthy  as  service  in  the  trenches,  and  will  win  the 
applause  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  Nation. 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  ZIONIST 
MOVEMENT 


LETTER  TO  RABBI  STEPHEN  S.  WISE,  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  ZIONIST  COMMIITEE,  AUGUST 
31,  1918.  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY  IN  MR.  WILSON’s 
FILES. 


My  DEAR  RABBI  WISE: 

1  have  watched  with  deep  and  sincere  interest 
the  reconstructive  work  which  the  Weitzman  Commis¬ 
sion  has  done  in  Palestine  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Government,  and  I  welcome  an  opportunity  to  express 
the  satisfaction  I  have  felt  in  the  progress  of  the  Zion¬ 
ist  movement  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Allied 
countries  since  the  declaration  by  Mr.  Balfour,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  British  Governrhent,  of  Great  Britain’s 
approval  of  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  his  promise  that  the 
British  Government  would  use  its  best  endeavors  to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  that  object,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  prejudice  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  non-Jewish  people  in  Pales¬ 
tine  or  the  rights  and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews 
in  other  countries. 

I  think  that  all  Americans  will  ,be  deeply  moved  by 
the  report  that  even  in  this  time  of  stress  the  Weitzman 
Commission  has  been  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
Hebrew  University  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  promise  that 
'that  bears  of  ^ritual  rebirth. 

Cor<^aily  and  sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


SECOND  CONSCRIPTION  PROCLAMATION 


STATEMENT  INCLT^DED  IN  SECOND  t’ONSCRl  I’  TION  I>RO('- 
LAMATION/  ATGCST  31,  1918.  FROM  “UNITED 
STATES  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,”  VOL.  4(J,  PT.  2,  PP. 
1840-1844. 

.  .  .  Fifteen  months  ago  the  men  of  the  country  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty  years  of  age  were  registered. 
Three  months  ago,  and  again  this  month,  those  wlio 
had  just  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  were  added.  It 
now  remains  to  include  all  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five. 

This  is  not  a  new  policy.  A  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  it  was  deliberately  ordained  by  those  who  were  then 
responsible  for  the  safety  and  defense  of  the  Nation 
that  the  duty  of  military  service  should  rest  upon  all 
able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five.  We  now  accept  and  fulfill  the  obligation  which 
they  established,  an  obligation  expressed  in  our  national 
statutes  from  that  time  until  now.  We  solemnly  pur¬ 
pose  a  decisive  victory  of  arms  and  deliberately  to  de¬ 
vote  the  larger  part  of  the  military  man-power  of  the 
Nation  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

The  younger  men  have  from  the  first  been  ready  to 
go.  They  have  furnished  voluntary  enlistments  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Our  military  author¬ 
ities  regard  them  as  having  the  highest  combatant 
qualities.^  Their  youthful  enthusiasm,  their  virile  eager¬ 
ness,  their  gallant  spirit  of  daring,  make  them  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  who  see  them  in  action.  They  covet  not 
only  the  distinction  of  serving  in  this  great  war  but  also 
the  inspiring  memories  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  will  cherish  through  the  years  to  come,  of  a  great 

In  the  first  part  of  this  Proclamation  the  President  cited  the  pro- 
viaion.s  of  the  new  Man-power  Act,  stated  the  reguUtionR  for  regis¬ 
tration,  and  named  September  la,  1918,  ae  registration  da/. 
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day  ami  a  mamt  sc'rvicc  tor  tlu-ir  country  ami  tor  man¬ 
kind. 

By  the  men  ol  the  oKicr  groiiji  now  called  upon,  the 
opportunity  now  opened  to  them  will  he  acceiued  with 
the  calm  resolution  ot  fho>,f  who  reali/e  to  ttie  lull  the 
deep  and  solemn  si^tniticance  of  what  they  tio.  1  laving' 
made  a  place  for  thcjnselves  in  tlieir  respective  com¬ 
munities,  having  assumed  at  home  the  )Ltra\'er  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  life  in  many  spheres,  looking  haik  upon 
honorable  reconis  in  ci\al  ami  industrial  life,  tliey  will 
realize  as  perhaps  no  others  could,  how  entirely  tlieir 
own  fortunes  and  the  fortunes  ol  all  whom  they  lo\e 
are  put  at  stake  in  this  war  for  rinht.  and  \eill  know 
that  the  very  records  they  have  made  render  this  new 
duty  the  commanding*  duly  of  their  Ii\es.  I'hev  know 
how  surely  this  is  the  X.uion's  war.  how  imperatively 
it  dcmamls  the  mobilization  and  massiii)*  of  all  our  re¬ 
sources  of  every  kiml.  I'liey  will  regard  tliis  call  as 
the  supremo  call  of  tlieir  day  and  will  answer  it  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Only  a  portion  of  those  wim  register  will  he  ealleil 
upon  to  bear  arms.  I’liosc  who  are  not  pliysieallv  lit 
will  be  excused:  those  cxeinptci!  by  alien  allegiance: 
those  who  should  not  be  relieve*!  of  their  present  re¬ 
sponsibilities:  above  iill.  those  who  cannot  be  spared 
from  the  civil  aiul  industrial  tasks  at  home  upon  whitii 
the  success  of  our  armies  ilcpcnds  as  much  as  upon  the 
lighting  at  the  front.  But  all  must  he  registered  in 
order  that  the  selection  for  military  service  may  he 
made  intelligently  ami  witli  full  inf<irmation. 

This  will  he  our  final  ilcinonstration  <»f  loy.ilty,  dem¬ 
ocracy,  ami  the  will  to  win,  our  solemn  n*»ticc  to  all  the 
world  that  we  staiul  absolutely  together  in  a  common 
resolution  anil  purpose.  It  is  the  call  to  tiuty  to  which 
every  true  man  in  the  country  will  respond  with  pride 
and  with  the  consciousness  that  in  doing  so  hr  plays 
his  part  in  vindication  of  a  great  cause  at  whose  sum¬ 
mons  every  true  heart  offers  its  supreme  service. 


“A  WAR  WHICH  INDUSTRY  MUST  SUSTAIN’ 


LABOR  DAY  MESSAGE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE,  SEP 
TEMBER  2,  I918.  FROM  “OFFICIAL  U.  S.  BULLE^ 
TIN,”  NO.  402. 

Labor  day,  1918,  is  not  like  any  Labor  Day  that 
'  we  have  known.  Labor  Day  was  always  deeply 
significant  with  us.  Now  it  is  supremely  significant 
Keenly  as  we  were  aware  a  year  ago  of  the  enterprise 
of  life  and  death  upon  which  the  Nation  had  embarked, 
we  did  not  perceive  its  meaning  as  clearly  as  W'e  do 
now.  We  knew  that  we  were  all  partners  and  must 
stand  and  strive  together,  but  we  did  not  realize  as  we 
do  now  that  we  are  all  enlisted  men,  members  of  a  single 
army,  of  many  parts  and  many  tasks  but  commanded  by 
a  single  obligation,  our  faces  set  toward  a  single  object. 
We  now  know  that  every  tool  in  every  essential  industry 
is  a  weapon,  and  a  weapon  wielded  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  that  an  Army  rifle  is  wielded — a  weapon  which  if 
we  were  to  lay  down  no  rifle  would  be  of  any  use. 

And  a  weapon  for  what?  What  is  the  war  for? 
Why  are  we  enlisted?  Why  should  we  be  ashamed  if 
we  were  not  enlisted?  At  first  it  seemed  hardly  more 
than  a  war  of  defense  against  the  military  aggression 
of  Germany.  Belgium  had  been  violated,  France  in¬ 
vaded,  and  Germany  was  afield  again,  as  in  1870  and 
1866,  to  work  out  her  ambitions  in  Lurope;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  meet  her  force  with  force.  But  it  is  clear 
now  that  it  is  much  more  than  a  war  to  alter  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  Germany,  it  is  now  plain,  was 
striking  at  what  free  men  everywhere  desire  and  must 
have — the  right  to  determine  their  own  fortunes,  to 
insist  upon  justice,  and  to  oblige  governments  to  act 
for  them  and  not  for  the  private  and  selfish  interest  of 
a  governing  class.  It  is  a  war  to  make  the  nations  and 
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peoples  of  the  world  secure  against  every  such  power  as 
the  German  autocracy  represents.  It  is  a  war  of  emanci¬ 
pation.  Not  until  it  is  won  can  men  anywiierc  live  free 
from  constant  fear  or  breathe  freely  wliilc  they  go  about 
their  daily  tasks  and  know  that  governments  are  their 
servants,  not  their  masters. 

I'his  is,  tiicrefore,  the  war  of  all  wars  which  labor 
sliould  support  and  support  with  all  its  concentrated 
power.  'I'hc  world  cannot  be  safe,  men’s  lives  cannot 
be  secure,  no  man’s  rights  can  be  conlitlcntly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  asserted  against  the  rule  and  mastery  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  groups  and  special  interests,  so  long  as  govern¬ 
ments  like  that  which,  after  long  premeditation,  drew 
Austria  and  Germany  into  this  war  are  permitted  to 
control  the  destinies  and  the  daily  fortunes  of  men  and 
nations,  plotting  while  honest  men  work,  laying  the  fires 
of  which  innocent  men,  women,  ami  children  arc  to  be 
the  fuel. 

You  know  the  nature  of  this  war.  It  is  a  war  which 
industry  must  sustain.  The  army  of  laborers  at  home 
is  as  important,  as  c.ssential,  as  the  army  of  fighting 
men  in  the  far  fields  of  actual  battle.  And  tlie  laborer 
is  not  only  needed  as  much  as  the  soUlier.  It  is  his  war. 
The  soldier  is  liis  champion  and  representative.  I'o 
fail  to  win  would  be  to  imperil  evcrytliiiig  that  the 
laborer  has  striven  for  and  held  dear  since  freedom 
first  had  its  dawn  and  his  struggle  for  justice  began.  The 
soldiers  at  the  front  know  this.  It  steels  their  muscles 
to  think  of  it.  They  arc  crusaders.  They  arc  fighting 
for  no  selfish  advantage  for  their  own  Nation.  They 
would  despise  anyone  who  fought  for  the  selfish  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  nation.  They  arc  giving  their  lives 
that  homes  everywhere,  as  well  as  the  homes  they  love 
in  America,  may  be  kept  sacred  and  safe,  and  men 
everywhere  be  free  as  they  insist  upon  being  free.  They 
are  fighting  for  the  ideals  of  their  own  land— great 
ideals,  immortal  ideals,  ideals  which  shall  light  the  way 
for  all  men  to  the  places  where  justice  is  done  and  men 
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live  with  lifted  heads  and  emancipated  spirits.  Tha 
is  the  reason  they  fight  with  solemn  joy  and  are  in 
vincible. 

Let  us  make  this,  therefore,  a  day  of  fresh  compre 
hension  not  only  of  what  we  are  about,  and  of  rcncwec 
and  clear-eyed  resolution,  but  a  day  of  consecration  also 
in  which  we  devote  ourselves  without  pause  or  limi 
to  the  great  task  of  setting  our  own  country  and  tin 
whole  world  free  to  render  justice  to  all  and  of  makinj 
it  impossible  for  small  groups  of  political  rulers  any 
where  to  disturb  our  peace  or  the  peace  of  the  work 
or  in  any  way  to  make  tools  ami  j)uppets  of  those  upoi 
whose  consent  ami  upon  whose  power  their  own  au 
thority  and  their  own  very  existence  depend. 

We  may  count  upon  eacii  other.  The  Nation  is  ol 
a  single  mind.  It  is  taking  counsel  with  no  special  class 
It  is  serving  no  private  or  single  interest.  Its  own  mine 
has  been  cleared  and  fortified  by  these  days  which  burr 
the  dross  away.  Tiie  light  of  a  new  conviction  ha; 
penetrated  to  every  class  amongst  us.  We  reali'/e  ns 
we  never  realized  before  that  we  are  comrades,  de¬ 
pendent  on  one  another,  irresistible  when  united,  power¬ 
less  when  divided.  And  so  we  join  hands  to  lead  the 
world  to  a  new  and  better  day. 


I'ORBIDDIN(;  rsi*:  Ol'  KOODS'ri’I'FS  FOR 
x\iAi;r  LiuroRs 


fKOC'hAMATION  vSr.m.MlU.R  \(u  !9lS.'  I'ROM 

‘‘rMiri'D  sr ATI'S  svAiriLs  Ai  tar<ji:,”  vui,.  40, 

FT.  2,  FF,  1848-1849. 

Wni‘'RKAS,  Oiulcr  aiui  hy  virtue  <»f  ati  ;ut  of 

gross  entitled  ‘'An  Act  to  proviile  further  for 

the  national  security  anti  defense  hy  encouraging  the 
production,  conserving  the  supply,  ami  controlling  the 
distribution  of  food  pnuiucts  ami  fuel/’  approved  hy 
the  President  on  August  10,  1917*  it  is  prttviilcd  in 

section  15,  among  otlicr  things,  ns  folIt>ws: 

“Whenever  the  PreHiilrnt  shall  find  that  liinitatiuii,  reiiulatina,  or 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  foods,  fruits,  foiul  nhUeriaK,  or  feet!?,  in 
the  prodtiction  of  malt  or  vintms  liqutirs  fttr  hrvrraee  purposes,  tir 
that  reduetitm  of  the  alctiholic  content  of  any  such  mah  or  viitous 

liquor,  is  essential,  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  and  omtinutuis 

supply  of  fotxi,  or  that  the  national  security  and  defense  will  he 
subserved  thereby,  he  is  a\nh»tri/rd,  front  time  to  time,  to  prescribe 
and  ^ive  public  notice  of  the  extent  of  the  limitation,  rej»ulalion, 
prohibition,  or  reduction  so  iircessitaled.  Whenever  stivh  notice 
shall  have  been  jjivrn  and  shall  remain  unrevijked,  no  person  shall, 
after  a  reasonable  time  prescribed  in  stub  notice,  use  any  foods, 
fruits,  food  materials,  or  feeds  in  the  production  of  malt  or  vinous 
liquors,  or  import  any  such  liquors  except  under  license  isjujed  hy  the 
President  and  in  compliance  with  rules  and  rfi:ulations  determined 
by  him  t:overnin;i  the  production  and  importation  of  such  liquors  and 
the  alcoholic  concent  thereof.” 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow'  Wilstm,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  me  by  said  act  of  Congress,  do  hereby 

*At  the  time  of  this  Proclamation,  half  the  states  of  the  Union  had 
been  voted  *Mry,''  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution  had 
been  ratified  by  fourteen  states,  and  the  mtnufarnire  of  whiskey  at 
well  as  the  sale  of  liquor  after  June  30,  1919,  bad  been  prohibited 
by  Congress. 
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find  and  determine  that  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  assm 
an  adequate  and  continuous  supply  of  food,  in  order  t 
subserve  the  national  security  and  defense,  and  becaus 
of  the  increasing  requirements  of  war  industries  fc 
the  fuel  productive  capacity  of  the  country,  the  strai 
upon  transportation  to  serve  such  industries,  and  th 
shortage  of  labor  caused  by  the  necessity  of  increasin 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  that  the  use  c 
sugar,  glucose,  corn,  rice  or  any  other  foods,  fruits,  foo 
materials  and  feeds  in  the  production  of  malt  liquoi 
including  near  beer,  for  beverage  purposes  be  prohibitec 
And  by  this  proclamation  I  prescribe  and  give  publ' 
notice  that  on  and  after  October  i,  1918,  no  perso 
shall  use  any  sugar,  glucose,  corn,  rice  or  any  othe 
foods,  fruits,  food  materials  or  feeds,  except  malt  no’ 
already  made,  and  hops,  in  the  production  of  ma 
liquors,  including  near  beer,  for  beverage  purpose; 
whether  or  not  such  malt  liquors  contain  alcohol,  an 
on  and  after  December  i,  1918,  no  person  shall  us 
any  sugar,  glucose,  corn,  rice  or  any  other  foods,  fruit: 
food  materials  or  feeds,  including  malt,  in  the  produi 
tion  of  malt  liquors,  including  near  beer,  for  beverag 
purposes,  whether  or  not  such  malt  liquors  contai 
alcohol. 


reply  TO  Tf  IK  AUSTRIAN  PILACI'.  PROPOSAI. 


dispatch  to  THK  ACSl  RO-Hl'NOARlAN  tJOVI.KNMl.S  1 
THROl'CH  MR.  W.  A,  1.  I.Kl.NAiRr MlMSTl.R  ui 
SWKnKN,  IN  CMAR(il.  OF  At  Sl  RO-lll  N«;ARIAN  IN- 
TKRF.STS,  SIOM  l)  liV  SI.CRI  lARV  I.AN.SlNli,  M.l'l'IM- 
IJKR  17,  I^tS.  1  ROM  “01  FlCIAl.  srAIIMFNTS  OF 
WAR  AIMS  ANI>  IM  ACF  I'Rt»l*oSA l.S."  CARNl  Oil.  FN- 
DOWMFNF  FOR  IN  11  RNA  I  ION  AI,  PI  Al  l  ,  IMMSION 
OF  INTFRNAIIONAI.  I.AW,  PAMlMIll  F  NO.  3I. 

1IIAVE  the  honor  to  acknuwlalj'c  the  receipt  of  your 
note  dated  September  16th.  communicaiiiijat  to  me 
a  note  from  the  imperial  ( iovcriiment  of  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  containing  a  proposal  to  the  (iovcrnincnts  of  all 
the  belligerent  States  to  semi  delegates  to  a  conliilcntial 
and  unbinding  discussion  on  the  basic  principles  for  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  burthermore  it  is  proposed  that 
the  delegates  would  be  charged  to  make  known  to  one 
another  the  conception  of  their  (iovernrnents  regard¬ 
ing  these  principles  and  to  receive  analogous  commu¬ 
nications,  as  W'ell  as  to  request  and  give  frank  and  candid 
explanations  on  all  tliose  points  which  need  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  defined. 

In  reply  1  beg  to  say  that  the  substance  of  your  com¬ 
munication  has  been  submitted  to  the  President  who  now 
directs  me  to  inform  you  that  the  (iovernment  of  tlie 
United  States  feels  that  there  is  only  one  reply  which 
it  can  make  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government.  It  has  repeatedly  and  with 
entire  candor  slated  the  terms  upon  which  the  United 
States  would  consider  peace  and  can  and  will  entertain 
no  proposal  for  a  conference  upon  a  matter  concerning 
which  it  has  made  its  position  and  purpose  so  plain. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  STRIKING  WORKMEl* 


LE'ITER  TO  MUNITIONS  PLANTS  AT  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
SEPTEMBER  I7,  I918.  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY  IN  MB 

Wilson’s  files. 

REMINGTON  ARMS, 

U.  M.  C.  PLAN  T, 

LIBERTY  ORDNANCE.  COMPANY  (  AND  OTIl I'.R.S  )  ,  llRincE 
PORT,  CONN. 

* 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  tha 
several  thousand  machinists  and  others  employei 
in  connection  with  war  industries  in  Bridgeport,  Connec 
ticut,  engaged  In  a  strike  to  obtain  further  concession 
because  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  ren 
ilered  by  the  umpire  appointed  under  the  authority  cor 
ferred  upon  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  On  th 
13th  instant,  I  communicated  with  the  workmen  engage^ 
in  the  strike,  demanding  that  they  accept  the  decision  o 
the  arbitrator  and  return  to  work,  and  stated  the  pena! 
ties  which  would  be  imposed  if  they  refused  to  do  sc 
The  men  at  a  meeting  voted  to  return  to  work  this  morr 
ing,  but  I  am  informed  by  their  representative  that  th 
manufacturers  refuse  to  reinstate  their  former  err 
ployees.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  workmen  have  s 
promptly  complied  with  my  directions,  I  must  insis 
upon  the  reinstatement  of  all  these  men. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
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ADDRKSS  OPENINt;  THE  CAMPAIGN  F(JR  THE  FOI  RTH 
I.IBERTY  EUAN  DEl.lVERI.D  IN  NEW  YORK.  flTY, 
SEPTEMBER  27,  I918.  FROM  (JEFUIAI.  (K>VERN- 
MENT  PrBl.H'ATION  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FII.ES. 

I  AM  not  here  to  promote  the  loan.  That  will  be 
ilonc, — ably  amJ  enthusiastically  done, — by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  loyal  and  tireless  men  and  wuineii 
who  have  undertaken  to  present  it  to  you  and  to  our 
fellow  citizens  thruutfliout  the  country;  and  1  have  nut 
the  least  doubt  of  their  complete  success;  for  1  know 
their  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  the  country.  My  confidence 
is  confirmed,  too,  by  the  thoughtful  and  experienced 
cooperation  of  the  bankers  here  and  everywhere,  who 
are  lending  their  invaluable  aid  and  guidance.  I  have 
come,  rattier,  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  present  to  you 
some  thoughts  which  I  trust  will  serve  to  give  you,  in 
perhaps  fuller  measure  than  before,  a  vivid  sense  of 
the  great  issues  involved,  in  order  that  you  may  appre¬ 
ciate  and  accept  with  added  enthusiasm  the  grave  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  duty  of  supporting  the  Government  by 
your  men  and  your  means  to  the  utmost  point  of  sacri¬ 
fice  and  self-denial.  No  man  or  woman  who  has  really 
taken  in  what  this  war  means  can  hesitate  to  give  to 
the  very  limit  of  what  he  or  she  has;  and  it  Is  my  mission 
here  to-night  to  try  to  make  it  clear  once  more  what 
the  war  realty  means.  You  will  need  no  other  stimula¬ 
tion  or  reminder  of  your  duty. 

At  every  turn  of  the  war  we  gain  a  fresh  conscious¬ 
ness  of  what  we  mean  to  accomplish  by  it.  When  our 
hope  and  expectation  are  most  excited  we  think  more 
definitely  than  before  of  the  issues  that  hang  upon  it 
and  of  the  purposes  which  must  be  realized  by  means 
of  it.  For  it  has  positive  and  well-defined  purposes 
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which  we  did  not  determine  and  which  we  cannot  altei 
No  statesman  or  assembly  created  them;  no  statesma 
or  assembly  can  alter  them.  They  have  arisen  out  c 
the  very  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  war.  Th 
most  that  statesmen  or  assemblies  can  do  is  to  cart 
them  out  or  be  false  to  them.  They  were  perhaps  nc 
clear  at  the  outset;  but  they  are  clear  now.  The  wr 
has  lasted  more  than  four  years  and  the  wliole  worl 
has  been  drawn  into  it.  The  common  will  of  mankir 
has  been  substituted  for  the  particular  purposes  of  i 
dividual  states.  Individual  statesmen  may  have  startt 
the  conflict,  but  neither  they  nor  their  opponents  c: 
stop  it  as  they  please.  It  has  become  a  peoples’  wa 
and  peoples  of  all  sorts  and  races,  of  every  degree  > 
power  and  variety  of  fortune,  are  involv'ed  in  its  swee 
ing  processes  of  change  and  settlement.  We  came  in 
it  when  its  character  had  become  fully  defined  and 
was  plain  that  no  nation  could  stand  apart  or  be  ind 
ferent  to  its  outcome.  Its  challenge  drove  to  the  her 
of  everything  we  cared  for  and  lived  for.  The  voi 
of  the  war  had  become  clear  and  gripped  our  hear 
Our  brothers  from  many  lands,  as  well  as  our  O' 
murdered  dead  under  the  sea,  were  calling  to  us,  a 
we  responded,  fiercely  and  of  course. 

'I'he  air  was  clear  about  us.  We  saw  things  in  th 
full,  convincing  proportions  as  they  were;  and  we  ha 
seen  them  with  steady  eyes  and  unchanging  comprch' 
sion  ever  since.  We  accepted  the  issues  of  the  war 
facts,  not  as  any  group  of  men  either  here  or  elsewhi 
had  defined  them,  and  we  can  accept  no  outcome  wh 
does  not  squarely  meet  and  settle  them.  Those  issi 
are  these: 

Shall  the  military  power  of  any  nation  or  group 
nations  be  suffered  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  p 
pies  over  whom  they  have  no  right  to  rule  except 
right  of  force? 

Shall  strong  nations  be  free  to  wrong  weak  nati 
and  make  them  subject  to  their  purpose  and  interest 
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Shall  peoples  he  ruled  and  dominated,  even  in  their 
own  internal  affairs,  by  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  force 
or  by  their  own  will  and  choice  ? 

Shall  there  be  a  common  standanl  of  rij*ht  and 
privilej^e  for  all  peo|)les  and  nations  or  shall  the  strong' 
do  as  they  will  and  tiie  weak  suffer  without  redress? 

Shall  the  assertion  of  rinht  be  hapha/artl  and  by 
casual  alliance  or  shall  there  be  a  common  concert  to 
oblifjc  the  observance  of  common  rights? 

No  man,  no  group  of  men,  chose  these  to  he  the  issues 
of  the  struggle.  'I  hey  /irr  the  issues  of  it :  anil  they  must 
be  settled, — by  no  arrangement  or  compromise  or  ad¬ 
justment  of  interests,  but  definitely  and  once  for  all  and 
with  a  full  and  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  the  interest  of  the  weakest  is  as  sacred  as  the  in¬ 
terest  of  tlic  strongest. 

This  is  what  we  mean  when  wc  speak  of  a  permanent 
peace,  if  we  speak  sincerely,  intelligently,  and  with  a 
real  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  matter  wc 
deal  with. 

We  arc  all  agreed  that  there  can  he  no  peace  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  kind  of  bargain  or  compromise  with  the 
governments  of  the  Centra!  Empires,  because  wc  have 
dealt  with  them  already  and  have  seen  them  deal  with 
other  governments  that  were  parlies  to  this  struggle, 
at  Brcst-I-itovsk  and  Bucharest.  I  licy  have  convinced 
us  that  they  are  without  honor  and  do  not  intend  jus¬ 
tice.  They  observe  no  covenants,  accept  no  principle 
but  force  and  their  own  interest.  We  cannot  “come  to 
terms"  with  them.  They  have  made  it  impossible.  The 
German  people  must  by  this  time  be  fully  aware  that 
we  cannot  accept  the  word  of  those  who  forced  this 
war  upon  us.  We  do  not  think  the  same  thoughts  or 
speak  the  same  language  of  agreement. 

It  is  of  capital  importance  that  we  should  also  be  ex¬ 
plicitly  agreed  that  no  peace  shall  be  obtained  by  any 
kind  of  compromise  or  abatement  of  the  principles  we 
have  avowed  as  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fight- 
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ing.  There  should  exist  no  doubt  about  that.  I  ai 
therefore,  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  wi 
the  utmost  frankness  about  the  practical  implicatio 
that  are  involved  in  it. 

If  it  be  in  deed  and  in  truth  the  common  object 
the  Governments  associated  against  Germany  and 
the  nations  whom  they  govern,  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
achieve  by  the  coming  settlements  a  secure  and  lasti; 
peace,  it  will  be  necessary  that  all  who  sit  down  at  t 
peace  table  shall  come  ready  and  willing  to  pay  t 
price,  the  only  price,  that  will  procure  it;  and  ready  ai 
willing,  also,  to  create  in  some  virile  fashion  the  or 
instrumentality  by  which  it  can  be  made  certain  th 
the  agreements  of  the  peace  will  be  honored  and  h 
filled. 

That  price  is  impartial  justice  in  every  item  of  t 
settlement,  no  matter  whose  interest  is  crossed;  and  n 
only  impartial  justice,  but  also  the  satisfaction  of  t 
several  peoples  whose  fortunes  arc  dealt  with.  Tb 
indispensable  instrumentality  is  a  League  of  Natio 
formed  under  covenants  that  will  be  efficacious.  Wii 
out  such  an  instrumentality,  by  which  the  peace  of  t 
world  can  be  guaranteed,  peace  will  rest  in  part  up 
the  word  of  outlaws  and  only  upon  that  word.  F 
Germany  will  have  to  redeem  her  character,  not  by  wh 
happens  at  the  peace  table,  but  by  what  follows. 

And,  as  I  see  it,  the  constitution  of  that  Leag 
of  Nations  and  the  clear  definition  of  its  objects  mi 
be  a  part,  is  in  a  sense  the  most  essential  part,  of  t 
peace  settlement  itself.  It  cannot  be  formed  now. 
formed  now,  it  would  be  merely  a  new  alliance  confin 
to  the  nations  associated  against  a  common  enemy, 
is  not  likely  that  it  could  be  formed  after  the  settlemei 
It  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  peace;  and  the  pea 
cannot  be  guaranteed  as  an  afterthought.  The  reasc 
to  speak  in  plain  terms  again,  why  it  must  be  guarante 
is  that  there  will  be  parties  to  the  peace  whose  promii 
have  proved  untrustworthy,  and  means  must  be  fou 
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in  connection  with  tiic  peucc  settlement  itself  tt)  remove 
that  source  of  insecurity.  It  wouUl  he  folly  tt»  leave 
the  guarantee  to  the  subsequent  voluntary  action  t)f  the 
Governments  we  have  seen  destroy  Russia  and  deceive 
Rumania. 

But  these  general  terms  do  not  disclose  the  whole 
matter.  Some  details  are  needed  to  make  them  sound 
less  like  a  thesis  and  more  like  a  practical  program. 
'I'hese,  then,  are  some  of  the  particulars,  and  I  state 
them  with  the  greater  conlidence  because  I  can  state 
them  authoritatively  as  representing  this  < Jovernment's 
interpretation  of  its  own  duty  with  regard  to  peace: 

First,  the  impartial  justice  meted  out  must  involve  no 
discrimination  between  tiiose  to  whom  we  wish  to  he 
just  and  those  to  whom  we  di»  n«)t  wish  to  be  just.  It 
must  be  a  justice  that  plays  no  favorites  .and  knows  no 
standard  but  the  equal  rights  of  the  several  peoples 
concerned ; 

Second,  no  special  or  separate  interest  of  any  single 
nation  or  any  group  of  nations  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  any  part  of  the  settlement  which  is  not  consistent 
with  the  common  interest  of  all; 

Third,  there  can  he  no  leagues  or  alliances  or  special 
covenants  and  understandings  within  the  general  and 
common  family  of  the  l.cague  of  Nations. 

Fourth,  and  more  spceihcally,  there  can  be  no  special, 
selfish  economic  combinations  within  the  l.cague  and  no 
employment  of  any  form  of  economic  boycott  or  exciu> 
sion  except  as  the  power  of  economic  penalty  by  exclu> 
sion  from  the  markets  of  the  world  may  be  vested  in 
the  League  of  Nations  Itself  as  a  means  of  discipline 
and  control. 

Fifth,  all  international  agreements  and  treaties  of 
every  kind  must  be  made  known  in  their  entirety  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Special  alliances  and  economic  rivalries  and  hostilities 
have  been  the  prolific  source  in  the  mmiern  world  of  the 
plans  and  passions  that  produce  war.  It  would  be  an 
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insincere  as  well  as  insecure  peace  that  did  not  excli 
them  in  definite  and  binding  terms. 

The  confidence  with  which  I  venture  to  speak  i 
our  people  in  these  matters  does  not  spring  from  c 
traditions  merely  and  the  well-known  principles  of 
ternatlonal  action  which  we  have  always  professed  a 
followed.  In  the  same  sentence  in  which  I  say  that  t 
United  States  will  enter  into  no  special  arrangemei 
or  understandings  with  particular  nations  let  me  s 
also  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  assume 
full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  t 
common  covenants  and  understandings  upon  which  pea 
must  henceforth  rest.  We  still  read  Washington’s  ii 
mortal  warning  against  “entangling  alliances”  with  fi 
comprehension  and  an  answering  purpose.  But  or 
special  and  limited  alliances  entangle;  and  we  recogni 
and  accept  the  duty  of  a  new  day  in  which  we  are  pt 
mitted  to  hope  for  a  general  alliance  which  will  avo 
entanglements  and  clear  the  air  of  the  world  for  cor 
mon  understandings  and  the  maintenance  of  commc 
rights. 

I  have  made  this  analysis  of  the  international  situ 
tion  which  the  war  has  created,  not,  of  course,  bccaui 
I  doubted  whether  the  leaders  of  the  great  nations  ar. 
peoples  with  whom  we  are  associated  were  of  the  sarr 
mind  and  entertained  a  like  purpose,  but  because  the  a 
every  now  and  again  gets  darkened  by  mists  and  grounc 
less  doubtings  and  mischievous  perversions  of  counsi 
and  it  is  necessary  once  and  again  to  sweep  all  the  j; 
responsible  talk  about  peace  intrigues  and  weakenin 
morale  and  doubtful  purpose  on  the  part  of  those  i 
authority  utterly,  and  if  need  be  unceremoniously,  asid 
and  say  things  in  the  plainest  words  that  can  be  fount 
even  when  it  is  only  to  say  over  again  what  has  bee 
said  before,  quite  as  plainly  if  in  less  unvarnished  term; 

As  I  have  said,  neither  I  nor  any  other  man  in  go\ 
ernmental  authority  created  or  gave  form  to  the  issue 
of  this  war.  I  have  simply  responded  to  them  with  sue] 
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vision  as  I  couUl  comma  nil.  But  !  have  responded 
gladly  and  with  a  resolution  that  has  grown  warmer 
and  more  conhdent  as  the  issues  have  grown  clearer  and 
clearer.  It  is  now  plain  that  they  arc  issues  which  no 
man  can  pervert  unless  it  be  willfully.  I  am  bound  to 
light  for  them,  and  happy  to  fight  for  them  as  time  and 
circumstance  have  revealed  tljcm  to  me  as  to  all  the 
world.  Our  enthusiasm  for  them  grows  more  and  more 
irresistible  as  they  stand  out  in  more  and  more  vivid 
and  unmistakable  outline. 

And  the  forces  that  fight  for  them  draw  into  closer 
and  closer  array,  organiae  their  millions  into  more  and 
more  unconquerable  might,  as  they  become  more  and 
more  distinct  to  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  peoples 
engaged.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  great  war  that 
while  statesmen  have  seemed  to  cast  about  for  defini¬ 
tions  of  their  purpose  and  have  sometimes  seemed  to 
shift  their  ground  and  their  point  of  view,  the  thought 
of  the  mass  of  men,  whom  statesmen  are  supposed  to 
instruct  and  lead,  has  grown  more  and  more  unclouded; 
more  and  more  certain  of  what  it  is  that  they  are  fight¬ 
ing  for.  National  purposes  have  fallen  more  and  more 
into  the  background  and  the  common  purpose  of  en¬ 
lightened  mankind  has  taken  their  place.  The  counsels 
of  plain  men  have  become  on  all  handa  more  aimple  and 
straightforward  and  more  unified  than  the  counaels  of 
sophisticated  men  of  afiairs,  who  atill  retain  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  playing  a  game  of  power  and  playing 
for  high  stalw.  That  is  why  1  have  said  that  this  is  a 
peoples'  war,  not  a  itateamen’s.  Statesmen  most  fol¬ 
low  the  clarified  common  thought  or  be  broken. 

1  take  that  to  be  the  dgnifinnee  of  the  fact  that  as¬ 
semblies  and  aasociationt  of  many  kinds  made  up  of 
plain  workaday  people  have  demanded,  aimoat  every 
time  they  came  to|^her,  and  arc  still  demanding,  that 
the  leaders  of  their  Govemmentt  declare  to  them  plainly 
what  it  it,  exactly  what  it  ia,  that  they  were  aedUng  in 
this  war,  and  what  they  think  the  items  of  the  mat 
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settlement  should  be.  d'hey  are  not  yet  satisfied  wi 
what  they  have  been  told.  They  still  seem  to  fear  th 
they  are  getting  what  they  ask  for  only  in  statesmer 
terms, — only  in  the  terms  of  territorial  arrangemen 
and  divisions  of.  power,  and  not  in  terms  of  broa 
visioned  justice  and  mercy  and  peace  and  the  satisft 
tion  of  those  deep-seated  longings  of  oppressed  and  d 
tracted  men  and  women  and  enslaved  peoples  that  see 
to  them  the  only  things  worth  fighting  a  war  for  th 
engulfs  the  world.  Perhaps  statesmen  have  not  ; 
ways  recognized  this  changed  aspect  of  the  whole  wor 
of  policy  and  action.  Perhaps  they  have  not  alwa 
spoken  in  direct  reply  to  the  questions  asked  becaii 
they  did  not  know  how  searching  those  questions  we 
and  what  sort  of  answers  they  demanded. 

But  1,  for  one,  am  glad  to  attempt  the  answer  aga 
and  again,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  make  it  clearer  ai 
clearer  that  my  one  thought  is  to  satisfy  those  wl 
struggle  in  the  ranks  and  are,  perhaps  above  all  other 
entitled  to  a  reply  whose  meaning  no  one  can  have  ai 
excuse  for  misunderstanding,  if  he  understands  the  la 
guage  in  which  it  is  spoken  or  can  get  some  one  to  tran 
late  it  correctly  into  his  own.  And  I  believe  that  tl 
leaders  of  the  governments  with  which  we  are  associate 
will  speak,  as  they  have  occasion,  as  plainly  as  I  ha\ 
tried  to  speak.  I  hope  that  they  will  feel  free  to  s: 
whether  they  think  that  I  am  in  any  degree  mistaken 
my  interpretation  of  the  issues  involved  or  in  my  pu 
pose  with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  a  satisfactoi 
settlement  of  those  issues  may  be  obtained.  Unity  < 
purpose  and  of  counsel  are  as  imperatively  necessary 
this  war  as  was  unity  of  command  in  the  battlefield ;  ar 
with  perfect  unity  of  purpose  and  counsel  will  con 
assurance  of  complete  victory.  It  can  be  had  in  no  othi 
way.  “Peace  drives’’  can  be  effectively  neutralized  ar 
silenced  only  by  showing  that  every  victory  of  the  n 
tions.  associated  against  Germany  brings  the  natioi 
nearer  the  sort  of  peace  which  will  bring  security  ar 
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reassurance  to  ail  peoples  am!  make  the  recurrence  of 
another  such  strugJ^lc  of  pitiless  force  anil  bloodshed 
forever  impossible,  and  that  nothiiij^  else  can.  (iennany 
is  constantly  intimating  the  "terms"  she  will  accept; 
and  always  tinds  that  tlic  world  does  not  want  terms. 
It  wishes  the  linal  triumph  of  justice  and  fair  dealing. 


ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  LIBERl 

LOAN 

ADVERTISEMENT  ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  28,  I918.  FRC 
ORIGINAI,  copy  IN  MR.  WILSON'S  FILES. 

Again  the  Government  comes  to  the  people  of  t! 

country  with  the  request  that  they  lend  the 
money,  and  lend  it  upon  a  more  liberal  scale  than  ev 
before,  in  order  that  the  great  war  for  the  rights  ' 
America  and  the  liberation  of  the  world  may  be  carri' 
on  with  ever-increasing  vigor  to  a  victorious  concl 
sion.  And  it  makes  the  appeal  with  the  greatest  co 
fidence  because  it  knows  that  every  day  it  is  becomii 
clearer  to  thinking  men  everywhere  that  the  winnii 
of  the  war  is  an  essential  investment. 

The  money  that  is  held  back  now  will  be  of  little  u 
or  value  if  the  war  is  not  won  and  the  selfish  maste 
of  Germany  dictate  what  America  may  and  m 
not  do.  Men  in  America,  besides,  have  from  t 
first  until  now  dedicated  both  their  lives  and  the 
fortunes  to  the  maintenance  and  vindication  of  the  gre 
principles  and  objects  for  which  our  Government  w 
set  up.  They  will  not  fail  now  to  show  the  world  f 
what  their  wealth  was  intended. 
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appeal  for  woman  suffrage 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1918.  FROM  OFFICIAL 
government  PUBLICATION  IN  MR.  WILSON’s 
FILES. 

The  unusual  circumstances  of  a  world  war  in  which 
we  stand  and  are  judged  in  the  view  not  only  of 
our  own  people  and  our  own  consciences  but  also  in 
the  view  of  all  nations  and  peoples  will,  i  hope,  justify 
in  your  thought,  as  it  does  in  mine,  the  message  1  have 
come  to  bring  you.  1  regard  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  in  the  constitutional  amendment  proposing  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  as  vitally  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  great  war  of  human¬ 
ity  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  have  come  to  urge  upon 
you  the  considerations  which  have  led  me  to  that  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  only  my  privilege,  it  is  also  my  duty  to 
apprise  you  of  every  circumstance  and  element  involved 
in  this  momentous  struggle  which  seems  to  me  to  affect 
its  very  processes  and  its  outcome.  It  is  my  duty  to 
win  the  war  and  to  ask  you  to  remove  every  obstacle 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  winning  it. 

1  had  assumed  that  the  Senate  would  concur  in  the 
amendment  because  no  disputable  principle  is  involved, 
but  only  a  question  of  the  method  by  which  the  suffrage 
is  to  be  extended  to  women.  There  is  and  can  be  no 
party  issue  involved  in  it.  Both  of  our  great  national 
parties  are  pledged,  e:]q)licitly  pledged,  to  equality  of 
suffrage  for  the  women  of  the  country.  Neither  party, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  can  justify  hesitation  as  to 
the  method  of  obtaining  it,  can  rightfully  hesitate  to 
sub^tute  federal  initiative  for  state  initiative,  if  the 
early  adoption  of  this  measure  is  necessary  to  the  sue- 
oessKil  prosecudon  of  the  war  and  if  the  method  of 
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state  action  proposed  in  the  party  platforms  of  191 
impracticable  witliin  any  reasonable  length  of  time 
practicable  at  all.  And  its  adoption  is,  in  my  judgm( 
clearly  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
war  and  the  successful  realization  of  the  objects 
which  the  war  is  being  fought. 

That  judgment  I  take  the  liberty  of  urging  upon  ■> 
with  solemn  earnestness  for  reasons  which  I  shall  st 
very  frankly  and  which  I  sliall  hope  will  seem  as  c 
elusive  to  you  as  they  seem  to  me. 

This  is  a  peoples’  war  and  the  peoples’  thinking  c 
stitutes  its  atmosphere  and  morale,  not  the  predilecti( 
of  the  drawing  room  or  tlie  political  considerations 
the  caucus.  If  we  be  indeed  democrats  and  wish  to  le 
the  world  to  democracy,  we  can  ask  other  peoples 
accept  in  proof  of  our  sincerity  and  our  ability  to  le 
them  whither  they  wish  to  be  led  nothing  less  persuas 
and  convincing  than  our  actions.  Our  professions  v 
not  suffice.  Verification  must  be  forthcoming  when  ve 
Ucation  is  asked  for.  And  in  this  case  verification 
asked  for, — asked  for  in  this  particular  matter.  Y 
ask  by  whom?  Not  through  diplomatic  channels;  r 
by  Foreign  Ministers.  Not  by  the  intimations  of  p: 
liaments.  It  is  asked  for  by  the  anxious,  expectant,  si 
fering  peoples  with  whom  we  are  dealing  and  who  a 
willing  to  put  their  destinies  in  some  measure  in  0 
hands,  if  they  are  sure  that  we  wish  the  same  things  th 
they  do.  I  do  not  speak  by  conjecture.  It  is  not  alo 
the  voices  of  statesmen  and  of  newspapers  that  rea 
me,  and  the  voices  of  foolish  and  intemperate  agitato 
do  not  reach  me  at  all.  Through  many,  many  channt 
I  have  been  made  aware  what  the  plain,  strugglin 
workaday  folk  are  thinking  upon  whom  the  chief  tern 
and  suffering  of  this  tragic  war  falls.  They  are  lookii 
to  the  great,  powerful,  famous  Democracy  of  the  We 
to  lead  them  to  the  new  day  for  which  they  have  so  lor 
waited;  and  they  think,  in  their  logical  simplicity,  th 
democracy  means  that  women  shall  play  their  part 
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aftairs  alonf^siiie  nu'u  aiui  upon  an  ctjual  footing'  with 
them.  If  we  reject  measures  like  this,  in  ij^norance  or 
deiiance  of  wiiat  a  new  a|j;e  has  hrounht  fortii,  of  what 
they  iiave  seen  but  we  have  not,  they  will  cease  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  us ;  they  will  cease  to  foll<JW  or  to  trust  us.  They 
have  seen  tiieir  own  Ciovcrnments  accept  this  interpre¬ 
tation  of  democracy, — seen  old  (iovernmcnts  like  that 
of  Great  Britain,  wliich  did  not  profess  to  be  liemocratic, 
promise  reatlily  and  as  of  course  this  justice  t»t 
women,  tloiuj'h  they  hail  before  rcfuscil  it,  the  strange 
revelations  of  this  war  havin}'  made  many  things  new 
and  plain,  to  (governments  as  well  as  to  pe«»ples. 

Are  we  alone  to  refuse  to  learn  the  lesson  ?  .Are  we 
alone  to  ask  aiul  take  the  utmost  tliat  our  women  can 
(five, — service  ami  sacriticc  of  every  kim!, — and  still  sav 
we  ilo  not  see  what  title  that  j^ives  them  to  stand  bv 
our  sides  in  the  (guidance  of  tlie  affairs  of  their  Nation 
and  ours?  We  have  made  partners  of  the  wonien  in  this 
war;  shall  we  adntit  thetn  «jnly  to  a  partnership  tif  suf- 
ferinj?  and  sacrifice  and  toil  and  not  to  a  partnership  of 
privilejte  ami  ri({ht?  This  war  cinild  not  have  been 
fought,  cither  by  the  other  nations  engaged  or  Ity  .\tiuT- 
ica,  if  it  had  not  been  f«»r  the  services  of  the  women, — 
services  rendered  in  every  sphere, — not  merely  in  the 
fields  of  effort  in  which  we  lia%'e  been  accustomed  to  see 
them  work,  but  wherever  men  have  worked  and  upon  the 
very  skirts  and  edges  of  the  battle  itself.  We  shall  not 
only  be  distrusteil  but  shall  deserve  to  be  distrusted  if 
we  do  not  enfranchise  them  with  the  fullest  possible  en¬ 
franchisement,  as  it  is  now  certain  that  the  other  great 
free  nations  will  enfranchise  them.  We  cannot  isolate 
our  thought  and  action  in  such  a  matter  from  the 
thought  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  must  cither  con¬ 
form  or  deliberately  reject  what  they  propose  and  re¬ 
sign  the  leadership  of  liberal  minds  to  others. 

The  women  of  America  are  too  noble  and  too  intelli¬ 
gent  and  too  devoted  to  be  slackers  whether  you  give 
or  withhold  this  thing  that  is  mere  justice:  but  I  know 
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the  magic  it  will  work  in  their  thoughts  and  spirits 
you  give  it  them.  I  propose  it  as  I  would  propose 
admit  soldiers  to  the  suffrage,  the  men  fighting  in  tl 
field  for  our  liberties  and  the  liberties  of  the  worl 
were  they  excluded.  The  tasks  of  the  women  lie  at  tl 
very  heart  of  the  war,  and  I  know  how  much  strong 
that  heart  will  beat  if  you  do  this  just  thing  and  she 
our  women  that  you  trust  them  as  much  as  you  in  fa 
and  of  necessity  depend  upon  them. 

Have  I  said  that  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
a  vitally  necessary  war  measure,  and  do  you  need  furth 
proof?  Do  you  stand  in  need  of  the  trust  of  other  pe 
pies  and  of  the  trust  of  our  own  women?  Is  that  tru 
an  asset  or  is  it  not?  I  tell  you  plainly,  as  the  cor 
mander-in-chief  of  our  armies  and  of  the  gallant  m( 
in  our  fleets,  as  the  present  spokesman  of  this  people 
our  dealings  with  the  men  and  women  throughout  tl 
world  who  are  now  our  partners,  as  the  responsible  her 
of  a  great  Government  which  stands  and  is  questione 
day  by  day  as  to  its  purposes,  its  principles,  its  hope 
whether  they  be  serviceable  to  men  everywhere  or  on 
to  itself,  and  who  must  himself  answer  these  questio 
ings  or  be  ashamed,  as  the  guide  and  director  of  fore 
caught  in  the  grip  of  war  and  by  the  same  token 
need  of  every  material  and  spiritual  resource  this  gre; 
Nation  possesses, — I  tell  you  plainly  that  this  measui 
which  I  urge  upon  you  is  vital  to  the  winning  of  the  w: 
and  to  the  energies  alike  of  preparation  and  of  battl 

And  not  to  the  winning  of  the  war  only.  It  is  vit 
to  the  right  solution  of  the  great  problems  which  v 
must  settle,  and  settle  immediately,  when  the  war 
over.  We  shall  need  then  in  our  vision  of  affairs,  ; 
we  have  never  needed  them  before,  the  sympathy  ar 
insight  and  clear  moral  instinct  of  the  women  of  tl 
world.  The  problems  of  that  time  will  strike  to  tl 
roots  of  many  things  that  we  have  not  hitherto  que 
tinned,  and  I  for  one  believe  that  our  safety  in  tho: 
questioning  days,  as  well  as  our  comprehension  ( 
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matters  that  touch  society  to  the  quick,  will  tlcpcmi  upon 
the  direct  and  authoritative  participation  of  women  in 
our  counsels.  We  shall  need  their  moral  sense  to  pre¬ 
serve  what  is  right  and  fine  and  wortliy  in  our  system 
of  life  as  well  as  to  discover  just  what  it  is  that  ought 
to  be  purified  and  reformed.  Without  their  counselings 
we  shall  be  only  half  wise. 

That  is  my  case.  This  is  my  appeal.  Many  may 
deny  its  validity,  if  they  choose,  hut  no  »)ne  can  hrusli 
aside  or  answer  the  arguments  upon  whicii  it  is  hascii. 
The  executive  tasks  of  this  war  rest  upon  me.  I  ask 
that  you  lighten  them  and  place  in  my  hands  instru¬ 
ments,  spiritual  instruments,  which  I  do  not  now  possess, 
which  I  sorely  need,  and  which  I  have  daily  to  apologi/e 
for  not  being  able  to  employ. 


"COMRADES  IN  THE  COMMON  CAUSE 


MESSAGE  READ  AT  VARIOl'S  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  ! 
dents’  army  train INC;  CORPS,  OCTOBER  I,  I< 
FROM  “official  C.  S.  BCLLETIN,”  NO.  426. 

step  you  have  taken  is  a  most  significant 
By  it  you  have  ceased  to  be  merely  individi 
each  seeking  to  perfect  Iiimsclf  to  win  his  own  p 
in  the  worhi,  and  have  become  comrades  in  the  comi 
cause  of  making  tlie  world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
have  joined  yourselves  with  the  entire  manhood  of 
country  and  pledged,  as  did  your  forefathers,  ‘b 
lives,  your  fortunes  and  your  sacred  honor”  to 
freedom  of  humanity. 

'Hie  enterprise  upon  which  you  have  embarked 
hazardous  and  difficult  one.  This  is  not  a  war  of  wo 
this  is  not  a  scholastic  struggle.  It  is  a  war  of  idi 
yet  fought  with  all  the  devices  of  science  and  with 
jiowcr  of  machines.  To  succeed  you  must  not  onl 
Inspired  by  the  ideals  for  which  this  country  stands, 
you  must  also  be  masters  of  the  technique  with  w 
the  battle  is  fougiit.  You  must  not  only  be  thrilled 
zeal  for  the  common  welfare,  but  you  must  als( 
masters  of  the  weapons  of  to-day. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  issue.  The  spirit 
is  revealed  and  the  manner  in  which  America  ha; 
sponded  to  the  call  is  indomitable.  I  have  no  d 
that  you,  too,  will  use  your  utmost  strength  to  mair 
that  spirit,  and  to  carry  it  forward  to  the  final  vie 
that  will  certainly  be  ours. 
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MARINE 


message  “to  all  those  on  land  or  ska  who  have 

FOLLOWED  A  SEAFARING  LIFE,”  (K’TOUKR  1,  I918. 
FROM  “official  C.  S.  HCLLETIN,”  NO.  426. 

The  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  have  be¬ 
come  an  important  factor  in  our  national  life. 
Their  services  are  extremely  essential  in  handling  the 
ships  to  carry  our  s<ddicrs  in  safety  to  Europe,  in 
transporting  the  munitions  and  food  supplies  for  their 
maintenance  and  the  material  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
armies  and  peoples  of  the  countries  with  which  we  are 
associated. 

Safety  in  handling  transports  and  merchant  vessels 
requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  navigation  and  the 
details  of  management,  maintenance  and  control,  but 
also  that  long  experience  with  the  various  conditions 
at  sea  which  gives  confidence,  quick  judgment  and  steady 
action  in  an  emergency.  There  arc  many  men  with  this 
kind  of  experience  employed  on  our  merchant  marine 
and  many  others  wlio  have  left  the  sea  and  arc  now 
following  other  occupations.  The  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  has  impelled  us  to  build  vessels  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever  before.  Wc  arc  launching  a  con¬ 
tinuously  increasing  tonnage.  'I'hese  vessels  will  need 
skilled  seamen  to  man  them.  No  more  honorable  or 
serviceable  task  can  come  to  any  of  our  people  than  that 
of  manning  our  merchant  marine.  With  an  increasing 
tonnage  being  put  into  service  wc  must  know  where 
skilled  men  can  be  obtained  to  furnish  at  least  the  basis 
of  the  crews  that  arc  to  man  them.  With  such  informa¬ 
tion  available  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  efficient 
manning  of  our  vessels  for  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 
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The  history  of  American  seamanship  is  a  glc 
record  of  patriotism,  courage  and  achievement  u 
passed  by  any  people  anywhere.  I  therefore 
fidently  call  upon  all  seamen  and  all  men  engag( 
other  occupations  who  have  heretofore  been  seam* 
give,  in  connection  with  the  questionnaires  they  si 
to  the  local  draft  boards,  full  information  about 
rating  and  experience  at  sea  to  enable  the  boarc 
place  them  in  their  proper  classification  and  give  t( 
Government  a  knowledge  of  where  experienced  se: 
may  be  secured  when  their  services  are  required, 
kind  of  skill  that  makes  an  efficient  seaman  can  on 
obtained  at  sea.  It  is  the  product  of  experience, 
must  include,  among  other  things,  that  subconsi 
swaying  of  the  body  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel  kr 
as  “sea  legs."  There  can  be  no  safe,  efficient  mar 
ment  of  vessels  that  docs  not  include  a  large  propoi 
of  officers  and  crew  having  skill  and  experience, 
indispensable  in  emergencies,  such  as  we  must  be 
pared  to  meet  in  times  of  war. 

It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  young  men  who  join 
merchant  service  to  make  every  effort  to  learn  t 
work  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  of  the  sk 
men  to  assist  these  young  men  in  their  efforts.  It  is 
duty  of  owners  and  managers  of  vessels  to  coope 
in  this  work,  and  to  give  to  the  young  men  such  s 
mates  and  such  treatment  as  will  cause  them  to  res 
the  service  and  build  up  within  them  a  desire  to  n 
it  their  life  work.  The  work  of  a  seaman  is  so  vit 
important  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  that  it  has  bee 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  provide  deferred  ( 
sification  for  them  in  its  efforts  to  secure  a  suffic 
supply  of  skilled  men  for  the  maintenance  of  speed 
safety.  Having  in  mind  the  brilliant  record  of 
American  merchant  marine,  the  honorable  positio 
occupies  in  economic  affairs,  and  the  important  pai 
plays  in  winning  the  war,  every  seaman  should  giw 
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the  service  the  best  that  is  in  him  and  should  nnt  hesitate 
to  accept  deferred  classilication  when  the  Government 
has  decided  that  such  deferred  classification  is  necessary, 
no  matter  how  eager  he  may  be  to  join  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy. 


ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


APDRKSS  TO  THK  l.AOIKS  RKPRKSKNTING  WOMAN  £ 
FRAGE,  AT  THIC  WFITI'I'',  HOTSK,  OC’TOBER  3,  I5 
FROM  GOFV  IN  MR.  WITSON’s  FILES. 

T  JUST  wanted  to  say,  Mrs.  Catt  and  ladies,  and  I 
A  say  most  unaffectedly,  that  1  do  not  deserve  y 
gratitude.  You  know,  some  of  you  have  regretted 
fact  that  I  was  slow  of  conversion  to  this  cause,  bi 
do  not  see  how  any  man's  processes  of  conviction 
be  slow  in  the  presence  of  the  influences  now  abroac 
the  world.  So  that  when  my  conversion  to  this  i 
came,  it  came  with  an  overwhelming  command  t 
made  it  necessary  that  I  should  omit  nothing  and 
the  position  I  occupied  to  enforce  it,  if  I  could  possi 
do  so.  I  pride  myself  on  only  one  feature  of  it,  thj 
did  understand  when  circumstances  instructed  me.  Th 
are  some  men  w'iio,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  recer 
illustrated  the  fact  that  they  would  not  learn.  T1 
minds  arc  provincial.  They  do  not  know  a  great 
fiuence  when  it  is  abroad.  They  have  given  themsel 
a  life-long  task.  They  will  have  to  explain  for  the  i 
of  their  lives.  And  I  should  like  to  tell  some  of  th 
that,  having  been  a  historian  myself,  I  can  ass 
them  that  historians  are  very  dull  persons  and  do 
accept  ingenious  explanations,  and  that  therefore  , 
tory  will  deal  very  candidly  with  the  circumstances 
which  the  head  of  a  Government  asked  the  kind  of  s 
pert  that  I  asked  the  other  day,  and  did  not  get 
It  is  one  of  the  serious  circumstances  in  the  history 
the  United  States.  I  have  to  restrain  myself  sometir 
from  intellectual  contempt.  That  is  a  sin,  I  am  afrj 
and  being  a  good  Presbyterian,  I  am  trying  to  refr 
from  it. 

But  I  had  not  meant  to  dwell  on  that  side  of  it. 
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want  to  say  tliat  it  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  j;;ratilica> 
tion  to  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  render  service, 
such  as  it  was,  and  1  want  you  to  know  that  my  heart 
not  only,  but  my  conviction  and  my  purpose  were  with 
you,  and  I  was  speaking  from  knowledge,  'flie  other 
clay,  when  I  told  the  Senate  that  I  had  not  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  public  men,  I  had  not  been  listening  to  editors, 
but  I  had  been  listening  to  the  heart  of  the  world,  which 
comes  to  me  with  very  authentic  throb,  through  many 
instrumentalities  which  it  has  set  up.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  under-currents  wliich  arc  growing  more  and 
more  powerful  and  arc  perceptible  in  the  oflicial  dis¬ 
patches,  and  come  to  me  in  all  sorts  of  letters  and  com¬ 
munications.  There  seems  to  be  growing  a  great  voice 
in  the  world  which  it  will  be  very  dangerous  for  any 
statesman  not  to  pay  attention  to.  It  was  to  that  voice 
that  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  I  had  been  listening, 
and  that  voice  speaks  with  very  authentic  tones.  So  tliat 
I  want  to  repeat  again  that  I  do  not  deserve  your  grati¬ 
tude.  I  am  only  proud  to  coiipcratc  with  you. 


REPLY  TO  THE  GF.RMAN  PEACE  PROPOS 
OF  OCTOBER  6 


MKSSAGK  TO  THK  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  THROl 
MR.  FREDERICK  OEDERLIN,  SWISS  CHARG^;  D 
FAIRES,  SIGNED  BY  SECRETARY  LANSING,  OCTO 
8,  1918.  FROM  "official  U.  S.  BULLETIN/' 

433- 

I  HAVE  the  honor  to  acknowledge  on  behalf  of 
President,  your  note  of  October  6,  inclosing  a  c 
iminication  from  the  German  Government  to  the  Pi 
dent;  and  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  req 
you  to  make  the  following  communication  to  the 
perial  German  Chancellor: 

“Before  making  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Impe 
German  Government,  and  in  order  that  that  reply  s 
be  as  candid  and  straightforward  as  the  momentous 
tcrcsts  involved  require,  the  President  of  the  Un 
States  deems  it  necessary  to  assure  himself  of  the  e: 
meaning  of  the  note  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  I 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  mean  that  the  Imperial  ( 
man  Government  accepts  the  terms  laid  down  by 
President  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  Un 
States  on  the  eighth  of  January  last  and  in  subseqi 
addresses  and  that  its  object  in  entering  into  discuss 
would  be  only  to  agree  upon  the  practical  details  of  t 
application? 

“The  President  feels  bound  to  say  with  regard 
the  suggestion  of  an  armistice  that  he  would  not 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  Gov 
ments  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  St; 
is  associated  against  the  Central  Powers  so  long  as 
armies  of  those  powers  arc  upon  their  soil.  The 
faith  of  any  discussion  would  manifestly  depend 
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the  consent  of  the  Central  Powers  immediately  to  with¬ 
draw  their  forces  everywhere  from  invaded  territory. 

“The  President  also  feels  that  he  is  justified  in  ask¬ 
ing  whether  the  Imperial  Chancellor  is  speaking  merely 
for  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  h'.mpire  who  have 
so  far  conducted  the  war.  He  deems  the  answers  to 
these  questions  vital  from  every  point  of  view." 


APPEAL  FOR  THE  FOURTH  LIBERTY  L( 


STATEMENT  ISSTED  OCTOBER  II,  I918.  FROM  ( 
INAL  COPV  IN  MR.  WILSON’S  FILES. 

RI'.CF.XT  events  have  enhanced,  not  lessened, 
importance  of  this  loan,  and  I  hope  that  my  fe 
countrymen  will  let  me  say  this  to  them  very  frai 
'Idle  best  thing  that  could  happen  would  be  that 
loan  should  not  only  be  fully  subscribed,  but  very  gri 
over-subscribed.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  gre; 
exercise  of  the  power  of  this  country  that  has  ever  1 
witnessed  or  forecast,  and  a  single  day  of  relaxa 
in  that  effort  would  be  of  tragical  damage  alike  to 
selves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nothing  has  . 
pened  which  makes  it  safe  or  possible  to  do  anything 
push  our  effort  to  the  utmost.  The  time  is  critical, 
the  response  must  be  complete. 


CONDITION’S  OF  Fl’.ACF 


DISPATCH  TO  THE  GERMAN'  GOVERNMENT  THROrOH 
MR.  FREDERICK:  OEDEREIN,  SWISS  CH.VKilE  d’.XE- 
FAIRES,  SIGNED  HV  SECRE.  TARV  LANSING,  OCToHI.R 
14,  1918.  FROM  “official  C.  S.  HC  I.LE  FIN,’’  NO. 

437- 

IN  reply  to  the  communication  of  the  Genmui  Govern¬ 
ment,  dated  the  twelftli  instant,  wliieh  you  handed 
me  to-day,  I  have  the  honor  to  reijuest  y«ni  to  transmit 
the  following  answer; 

“The  unqualified  acceptance  by  the  present  German 
Government  and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  (ierman 
Reichstag  of  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  his  address  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  the  eighth  of  January,  tq  1 8,  and 
in  his  subsequent  addresses  justifies  tfie  President  in 
making  a  frank  and  direct  statement  of  his  decision  with 
regard  to  the  communications  of  the  (Jerman  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  eighth  and  twelfth  t*f  October,  1918. 

“It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  process  of 
evacuation  and  the  conditions  of  an  armistice  arc  mat¬ 
ters  which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  advice  of  the 
military  advisers  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Allied  Governments,  and  the  President 
feels  it  his  duty  to  say  that  no  arrangement  can  be 
accepted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  which 
does  not  provide  absolutely  satisfactory  safeguards  and 
guarantees  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  military 
supremacy  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Allies  in  the  field.  He  feels  confident  that  he  can  safely 
assume  that  this  will  also  be  the  judgment  and  decision 
of  the  Allied  Governments, 

“The  President  feels  that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  add 
that  neither  the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor, 
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he  is  quite  sure,  the  Governments  with  which  the  ( 
ernment  of  the  United  States  is  associated  as  a  bell 
ent  will  consent  to  consider  an  armistice  so  long  as 
armed  forces  of  Germany  continue  the  illegal  am 
humane  practices  which  they  still  persist  in.  At 
very  time  that  the  German  Government  approaches 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  proposal 
peace  its  submarines  are  engaged  in  sinking  passei 
ships  at  sea,  and  not  the  ships  alone,  but  the  very  b 
in  which  their  passengers  and  crews  seek  to  make  t 
way  to  safety;  and  in  their  present  inforced  withdr; 
from  Flanders  and  France  tlie  German  armies  are 
suing  a  course  of  wanton  destruction  which  has  ah 
been  regarded  as  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules 
practices  of  civilized  warfare.  Cities  and  village 
not  destroyed,  are  being  stripped  of  all  they  con 
not  only,  hut  often  of  their  very  inhabitants, 
nations  associated  against  Germany  cannot  be  expe 
to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  w'hile  acts  of  inhumai 
spoliation,  and  desolation  are  being  continued  w 
they  justly  look  upon  with  horror  and  with  bun 
hearts. 

“It  is  necessary  also  in  order  that  there  may  be 
possibility  of  misunderstanding,  that  the  Presic 
should  very  solemnly  call  the  attention  of  the  Gov 
ment  of  Germany  to  the  language  and  plain  intern 
one  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  German  Gov 
ment  has  now  accepted.  It  is  contained  in  the  add 
of  the  President  delivered  at  Mount  Vernon  on 
fourth  of  July  last.  It  is  as  follows:  ‘The  destruc 
of  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that  can  separat 
secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace 
the  world;  or,  if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed 
least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotency.’  The  po 
which  has  hitherto  controlled  the  German  Nation  i< 
the  sort  here  described.  It  is  within  the  choice  of 
German  Nation  to  alter  it.  The  President’s  words 
quoted  naturally  constitute  a  condition  precedent 
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peace,  if  peace  is  to  come  by  the  action  of  the  German 
people  themselves.  The  President  feels  bound  to  say 
that  the  wliole  process  of  peace  will,  in  his  judgment, 
depend  upon  the  definiteness  and  the  satisfactory  char¬ 
acter  of  the  guarantees  which  can  be  given  in  this  funda¬ 
mental  matter.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments  associated  against  Germany  should  know  beyond 
a  peradventure  with  whom  they  arc  dealing. 

“The  President  will  make  a  separate  reply  to  the 
Royal  and  Imperial  Government  of  Austria-Hungary." 


URGING  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  FOURT 
LIBERTY  LOAN 


STATEMENT  ISSUED  OCTOBER  14,  I918.  FROM  “o 
CIAL  r.  S.  BULLETIN,”  NO.  437. 

'  I  'HE  reply  of  the  German  Government  to  my  not 
inquiry  dated  October  8  gives  occasion  for  m( 
say  to  my  fellow  countrymen  that  neither  that  n 
nor  any  other  recent  events  have  in  any  way  diminis 
the  vital  importance  of  the  Liberty  Loan.  Relaxa 
now,  hesitation  now,  would  mean  defeat  when  via 
seems  to  be  in  sight;  would  mean  years  of  war  insi 
of  peace  upon  our  own  terms. 

I  earnestly  request  every  patriotic  American  to  Ic 
to  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Allies  the  momentous  discussions  initiated  by  Gerrr 
and  to  remember  that  for  each  man  his  duty  i: 
strengthen  the  hands  of  these  Governments  and  tc 
it  in  the  most  important  way  now  immediately 
sented — ^by  subscribing  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability 
bonds  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  That  loan  r 
be  successful.  I  am  sure  that  the  American  pe 
will  not  fail  to  sec  their  duty  and  make  it  successful. 


ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  CZECHO-SLOVAKS 
AND  JUGO-SLAVS 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  AVSTRIA-HrNGARY 
THROrGH  MR.  W.  A.  1'.  ERKNGRKN,  MINISTER  OF 
SWEDEN,  SIGNED  BY  SECRETARY  EANSINTJ,  (H'TOBKR 
l8,  1918.  FROM  “OITTCIAJ,  V.  S,  m'l.I.ETIN,” 

NO.  441. 

I  HAVE  the  honor  to  acknowletlj^e  the  receipt  of  your 
note  of  the  seventh  instant  in  wliich  you  transmit  a 
communication  of  the  Imperial  ami  Royal  Government 
of  Austria-Hungary  to  tise  President.  I  am  now  in¬ 
structed  by  the  President  to  request  you  to  be  good 
enough,  through  your  Government,  to  convey  to  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Government  the  following  reply: 

‘‘The  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  that  he  cannot  entertain  the 
present  suggestions  of  that  Government  because  of  cer¬ 
tain  events  of  utmost  importance  which,  occurring  since 
the  delivery  of  his  address  of  the  eighth  of  January  last, 
have  necessarily  altered  the  attitude  and  responsibility 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
fourteen  terms  of  peace  which  the  President  formulated 
at  that  time  occurred  the  following: 

“X.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hunuary,  whose  place  among  the 
nations  we  wish  to  tee  safeguarded  and  astured,  thuuld  be  accorded 
the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  deveiupiiient. 

“Since  that  sentence  was  written  and  uttered  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  recognized  that  a  state  of  belligerency 
exists  between  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  Empires  and  that  the  Czccho-Slovak 
National  Council  is  a  de  facto  belligerent  government 
clothed  with  proper  authority  to  direct  the  military  and 
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political  affairs  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  It  has 
recognized  in  the  fullest  manner  the  justice  of 
nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  for  freec 
“The  President  is,  therefore,  no  longer  at  libert 
accept  the  mere  ‘autonomy’  of  these  peoples  as  a  I 
of  peace,  but  is  obliged  to  insist  that  they,  and  not 
shall  be  the  judges  of  what  action  on  the  part  of 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  will  satisfy  their  asj 
tions  and  their  conception  of  their  rights  and  des 
as  members  of  the  family  of  nations.” 


ARMISTICE  TERMS 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  TIIROfGII 
MR.  FREDERICK  OEDERLIN,  CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES  OF 
SWITZERLAND,  SIGNED  BV  SKCRE'FARV  LANSING,  OC¬ 
TOBER  23,  1918.  FROM  “official  V.  S.  BCLI.E- 
TIN,”  NO.  445. 

I  HAVE  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note  of  the  twenty-second  transmitting  a  communica¬ 
tion  under  date  of  the  twentietii  from  the  (icrmun 
Government  and  to  advise  you  tluit  the  Prcsiilent  has 
instructed  me  to  reply  tiiereto  as  follows: 

“Having  received  the  solemn  and  explicit  assurance 
of  the  German  Government  that  it  unreservedly  accepts 
the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  in  his  address  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  on  the  eighth  of  January, 
1918,  and  the  principles  of  settlement  enunciated  in  his 
subsequent  addresses,  particularly  the  address  of  the 
twenty-seven  til  of  September,  and  that  it  desires  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  details  of  their  application,  and  that  this  wish 
and  purpose  emanate,  not  from  those  who  have  hitherto 
dictated  German  policy  and  conducted  tlie  present  war 
on  Germany’s  behalf,  but  from  ministers  who  speak  for 
the  majority  of  the  Reichstag  and  for  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  German  people;  and  having  received 
also  the  explicit  promise  of  the  present  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  humane  rules  of  civili/cd  warfare  will 
be  observed  both  on  land  and  sea  by  the  German  armed 
forces,  the  President  of  the  Ignited  States  feels  that  he 
cannot  decline  to  take  up  w'ith  the  Governments  with 
which  the  Government  of  the  I'^nited  States  is  associated 
the  question  of  an  armistice. 

“He  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  again,  however,  tliat  the 
only  armistice  he  would  feel  justilied  in  submitting  for 
consideration  would  be  one  which  should  leave  the 
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I’nited  States  and  the  powers  associated  with  her 
position  to  enforce  any  arrangements  that  may  bi 
tered  into  and  to  make  a  renewal  of  hostilities  or 
part  of  Germany  impossible.  The  President  has,  tl 
fore,  transmitted  his  correspondence  with  the  pr( 
German  authorities  to  the  Governments  with  whicl 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  associated 
belligerent,  with  the  suggestion  that,  if  those  Gm 
incnts  are  disposed  to  effect  peace  upon  the  terms 
principles  indicated,  their  military  advisers  and 
military  advisers  of  the  United  States  be  asked  to 
mit  to  the  Governments  associated  against  Germany 
necessary  terms  of  such  an  armistice  as  will  fully  pr( 
t!ie  interests  of  the  peoples  involved  and  insure  to 
associated  Governments  the  unrestricted  power  to  s 
guard  and  enforce  the  details  of  the  peace  to  which 
German  Government  has  agreed,  provided  they  d 
such  an  armistice  possible  from  the  military  poin 
view.  Should  such  terms  of  armistice  be  suggested,  t 
acceptance  by  Germany  will  afford  the  best  cone 
evidence  of  her  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  terms 
principles  of  peace  from  which  the  whole  action 
ceeds. 

“The  President  would  deem  himself  lacking  in  car 
tlid  he  not  point  out  in  the  frankest  possible  terms 
reason  why  extraordinary  safeguards  must  be 
manded.  Significant  and  important  as  the  constituti' 
changes  seem  to  be  which  are  spoken  of  by  the  Ger: 
Foreign  Secretary  in  his  note  of  the  twentieth  of  C 
her,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  principle  of  a  gov 
inent  responsible  to  the  Gerrjian  people  has  yet  1 
fully  worked  out  or  that  any  guarantees  either  exis 
are  in  contemplation  that  the  alterations  of  prim 
and  of  practice  now  partially  agreed  upon  will  be 
manent.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  h 
of  the  present  difficulty  has  been  reached.  It  ma] 
that  future  wars  have  been  brought  under  the  cor 
of  the  German  people,  but  the  present  war  has  not  b. 
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and  it  is  with  the  present  war  that  we  arc  dealing.  It  is 
evident  that  the  German  people  have  no  means  of  com¬ 
manding  the  acquiescence  of  the  military  authorities  of 
the  Empire  in  the  popular  will;  that  the  power  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Empire  is 
unimpaired;  that  the  determining  initiative  still  remains 
with  those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  masters  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

“Feeling  that  the  whole  peace  of  the  world  depends 
now  on  plain  speaking  and  straightforward  action,  the 
President  deems  it  his  duty  to  say.  without  any  attempt 
to  soften  what  may  seem  harsh  words,  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  do  not  and  cannot  trust  the  word  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  the  masters  of  (ierman  policy, 
and  to  point  out  once  more  that  in  concluding  peace  and 
attempting  to  undo  the  infinite  injuries  and  injustices  of 
this  war  the  Government  of  the  I’nitcd  States  cannot 
deal  with  any  but  veritable  representatives  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  who  have  been  assured  of  a  genuine  consti¬ 
tutional  standing  as  the  real  rulers  of  Germany.  If  it 
must  deal  with  the  military  masters  and  the  monarchical 
autocrats  of  Germany  now,  or  if  it  is  likely  to  have  to 
deal  with  them  later  in  regard  to  the  international  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  German  Empire,  it  must  demand,  not 
peace  negotiations,  but  surrender.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  by  leaving  this  essential  thing  unsaid." 


APPEAL  FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRE 


STATF.MENT  ISSUED  OCTOBER  25,  I918.  FROM 
“congressional  record,”  VOL.  56,  P.  1 1494 

My  FELLOW  COUNTRYMEN,— The  Coni 
sional  election.*!  are  at  hand.  They  occur  in 
most  critical  period  our  country  has  ever  faced  ( 
likely  to  face  in  our  time.  If  you  have  approved  o) 
leadership  and  wish  me  to  continue  to  be  your  ui 
barra.ssed  spokesman  in  affairs  at  home  and  abroa 
earnestly  beg  that  you  will  express  yourselves  unmis 
ably  to  that  effect  by  returning  a  Democratic  majc 
to  both  the  Senate  and  the  Mouse  of  Representat: 

I  am  your  servant  and  will  accept  your  judgment  \ 
out  cavil,  but  my  power  to  administer  the  great  t 
assigned  me  by  the  Constitution  would  be  seriously 
paired  should  your  judgment  be  adverse,  and  I  r 
frankly  tell  you  so  because  so  many  critical  issues 
pend  upon  your  verdict.  No  scruple  of  taste  mus 
grim  times  like  these  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  wa 
speaking  the  plain  truth. 

I  have  no  thought  of  suggesting  that  any  poli 
party  is  paramount  in  matters  of  patriotism.  I  feel 
keenly  tiic  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  in  this 
by  all  our  citi/.ens,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations 
harbor  such  an  idea.  I  mean  only  that  the  difficu 
and  delicacies  of  our  present  task  are  of  a  sort 
makes  it  imperatively  necessary  that  the  Nation  shi 
give  its  undivided  support  to  the  Government  undi 
unified  leadership,  and  that  a  Republican  Cong 
would  divide  the  leadership. 

The  leaders  of  the  minority  in  the  present  Cong 
have  untpiestionably  been  pro  war,  but  they  have  1 
anti-administration.  At  almost  every  turn,  since 
entered  the  war  they  have  sought  to  take  the  choici 
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policy  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  out  of  my  hands 
and  put  it  under  the  control  of  instrumentalities  of  their 
own  choosing.  This  is  no  time  either  for  divided  coun¬ 
sel  or  for  divided  leadership.  Unity  of  command  is  as 
necessary  now  in  civil  action  as  it  is  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  If  the  control  of  the  House  and  Senate  should 
be  taken  away  from  tlie  party  now  in  power  an  oppos¬ 
ing  majority  could  assume  control  of  legislation  and 
oblige  all  action  to  be  taken  amidst  contest  and  obstruc- 
tion. 

The  return  of  a  Republican  majority  to  either  House 
of  the  Congress  would,  moreover,  certainly  be  inter¬ 
preted  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as  a  repudiation  of 
my  leadership.  Spokesmen  of  the  Republican  Party 
are  urging  you  to  elect  a  Republican  Congress  in  order 
to  back  up  and  support  the  President,  but  even  if  they 
should  in  this  way  impose  upon  some  credulous  voters 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  they  would  impose  on  no  one 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  well  understood  there  as  well 
as  here  that  the  Republican  leaders  desire  not  so  much 
to  support  the  President  as  to  control  him.  The  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  allied  countries  with  whom  we  are  associated 
against  Germany  are  quite  familiar  with  the  significance 
of  elections.  They  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  voters  of  the  United  States  had  chosen  to  sup¬ 
port  their  President  by  electing  to  the  Congress  a  major¬ 
ity  controlled  by  those  who  are  not  in  fact  in  sympathy 
with  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  administration. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  I  am 
asking  your  support  not  for  my  own  sake  or  for  the  sake 
of  a  political  party,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation 
Itself,  in  order  that  its  inward  unity  of  purpose  may  be 
evident  to  all  the  world.  In  ordinary  times  I  would 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  such  an  appeal  to  you.  In 
ordinary  times  divided  counsels  can  be  endured  without 
permanent  hurt  to  the  country.  But  these  are  not  ordi¬ 
nary  times.  If  in  these  critical  days  it  is  your  wish  to 
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sustain  me  with  undivitied  minds,  I  beg  that  you 
say  so  in  a  way  which  it  will  not  be  possible  to  misui 
stand  either  here  at  home  or  among  our  associate 
the  other  side  of  the  sea.  I  submit  my  difficulties 
my  hopes  to  you. 


NO  ECONOMIC  DISCRIMINATION  Bl'.TWI'I'.N 
NA'I’IONS 


letter  to  senator  T'.  M.  SIMMONS  OV  NORTH  CARO¬ 
LINA,  ori'OT.ER  28,  I<Jl8.  I'ROM  ORKilNAL  COl'V 
IN  MR.  WILSON’S  TILES. 

Dear  senator  : 

I  am  pliul  to  rcspoiul  to  the*  question  adilrcsscti  to 
me  by  your  letter  of  October  26.  'I'lie  words  I  useil  in 
my  address  to  the  Congress  of  January  S,  191  S,  were : 

“The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic 
barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade 
conditions  among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace 
and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance." 

I  of  course  meant  to  suggest  no  restriction  upon  the 
free  determination  by  any  nation  of  its  own  economic 
policy,  but  only  that,  whatever  tariff  any  nation  might 
deem  necessary  for  its  own  economic  service,  be  that 
tariff  high  or  low,  it  should  apply  equally  to  all  foreign 
nations;  in  other  words,  that  there  shoultl  be  no  dis¬ 
criminations  against  some  nations  that  did  not  apply  to 
others.  This  leaves  every  nation  free  to  determine  for 
itself  its  own  internal  policies  anil  limits  only  its  right 
to  compound  those  policies  of  hostile  discriminations 
between  one  nation  and  another.  Weapons  of  economic 
discipline  and  punishment  should  be  left  to  the  joint 
action  of  all  nations  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  those 
who  will  not  submit  to  a  general  program  of  justice  and 
equality. 

The  experiences  of  the  past  among  nations  have 
taught  us  that  the  attempt  by  one  nation  to  punish  an¬ 
other  by  exclusive  and  discriminatory  trade  agreements 
has  been  a  prolific  breeder  of  that  kind  of  antagonism 
which  oftentimes  results  in  war,  and  that  if  a  permanent 
peace  is  to  be  established  among  nations  every  obstacle 
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that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  international  friem 
should  be  cast  aside.  It  was  with  that  fundam 
purpose  in  mind  that  I  announced  this  principle  i. 
address  of  January  eighth.  To  pervert  this  great 
ciplc  for  partisan  purposes,  and  to  inject  the  bogi 
free  trade,  wliich  is  not  involved  at  all,  is  to  attem 
divert  the  mind  of  the  Nation  from  the  broad  an^ 
mane  principle  of  a  durable  peace  by  introducin 
internal  question  of  quite  another  kind.  American 
ness  has  in  the  past  been  unaffected  by  a  policy  o 
kind  suggested,  and  it  has  nothing  to  fear  now  fr 
policy  of  simple  international  justice.  It  is  indee 
mentable  that  the  momentous  issues  of  this  solemn 
should  be  seized  upon  in  an  effort  to  bend  the 
partisan  service.  To  the  initiated  and  discerning 
motive  is  transparent  and  the  attempt  fails. 


FURTHER  ARMISTICE  TERMS 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  TTIROrGH  MR. 
HANS  SULZER,  MINISTER  OE  SWITZERLAND,  IN 
CHARGE  OF  GERMAN  INTERESTS  IN  THE  I'NITED 
STATES,  SIGNED  UY  SEC’RETARV  LANSING,  NOVEM¬ 
BER  5,  1918.  FROM  “official  V.  S.  BCLLETIN," 
NO.  456. 

1HAVE  tlie  honor  to  rcijufst  you  to  transmit  the 
following  communication  to  the  (ierinan  (Jovern- 
ment: 

“In  my  note  of  October  23,  19 iS,  I  aciviseti  you  that 
the  President  had  transmitted  Ins  correspondence  with 
the  German  authorities  to  the  Governments  with  which 
the  Government  of  the  Ihiited  States  is  associated  as  a 
belligerent,  with  the  suggestion  that,  if  those  Govern¬ 
ments  were  disposed  to  accept  peace  uptm  the  terms 
and  principles  indicated,  their  military  advisers  and  the 
military  advisers  of  the  Uniteil  States  be  asked  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Governments  associated  against  Germany 
the  necessary  terms  of  such  an  armistice  as  would  fully 
protect  the  interests  of  the  peoples  involved  and  insure 
to  the  associated  Governments  the  unrestricted  power 
to  safeguard  and  enforce  the  details  of  the  peace  to 
which  the  German  Government  had  agreed,  provided 
they  deemed  such  an  armistice  possible  fr<un  the  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view. 

“The  President  is  now  In  receipt  of  a  memorandum 
of  observations  by  the  Allied  Governments  on  this  cor¬ 
respondence,  which  is  as  follows: 

“  ‘The  Allied Governmentj  have  j'iven  careful  conitideratiun  to  the 
correspiondence  which  ha»  p.nssed  between  the  Fre*ident  of  the 
United  States  and  the  German  Government.  Subject  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  which  follow  they  declare  their  willinicnrsi  to  make  peace 
with  the  Government  of  Germany  on  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down 
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in  the  President's  address  to  Congress  of  January,  1918,  an 
principles  of  settlement  enuiiciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses, 
must  point  out,  however,  that  clause  2  relating  to  what  is  u 
described  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  is  open  to  various  interj 
tions,  some  of  which  they  could  not  accept.  They  must,  ther 
reserve  to  tliemselves  complete  freedom  on  this  subject  when 
enter  the  peace  conference. 

“  ‘Further,  in  the  conditions  of  peace  laid  down  in  his  addr 
Congress  of  January  S.  191B,  the  President  declared  that  in 
territories  must  be  restored  as  well  as  evacuated  and  freec 
Allied  (jovernments  feel  that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
as  to  what  tills  provision  implies.  By  it  they  understand  that 
pensation  will  he  made  by  Cermany  for  all  damage  done  t 
civilian  populatimi  of  the  Allies  and  their  property  by  the  aggn 
of  Clermany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air.’  ” 

I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say  that  he 
af^reement  with  the  interpretation  set  forth  in  the 
paragraph  of  the  memorandum  above  quoted.  I 
further  instructed  by  the  l^resident  to  request  yo 
notify  the  German  (lovemment  that  Marshal  Foch 
been  authorized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  St 
and  the  Allied  Governments  to  receive  properly 
credited  representatives  of  the  German  Governn: 
and  to  communicate  to  them  the  terms  of  an  armis 


ARMISTICE 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  ARMISTICE 
NOVEMBER  II,  I918.  FROM  “OFFICIAL  U.  S.  BUL¬ 
LETIN,’’  NO.  460. 

My  fellow  countrymen  : 

The  armistice  was  signed  this  morning.  Every¬ 
thing  for  which  America  fought  has  been  accomplished. 
It  will  now  he  our  fortunate  duty  to  assist  by  example, 
by  sober,  friendly  counsel  and  by  material  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  just  democracy  throughout  the  world. 

Woodrow  ’Wilson. 
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EXD  OF  THE  WAR 


ADDRKSS  DELIVKRKD  AT  A  JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE 
HOrSES  OF  CONGRESS  NOVEMBER  1  I,  I918.  I 
OFFR’IAE  (lOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN  MR. 

son’s  files. 

IN  these  anxious  times  of  rapid  and  stupendous  ch 
it  will  in  some  degree  lighten  my  sense  of  res 
sibility  to  perform  in  person  the  duty  of  communicc 
to  you  some  of  the  larger  circumstances  of  the  situc 
with  which  it  is  necessary  to  deal. 

The  German  authorities  who  have,  at  the  invits 
of  the  Supreme  War  Council,  been  in  communica 
with  Marshal  h'och  have  accepted  and  signed  the  tc 
of  armistice  which  he  was  authorized  and  instru 
to  communicate  to  them.  Those  terms  are  as  folic 

I.  Mn.iTARv  Clausivs  on  Wkstkrn  Front. 

Ont*.  eVssatiun  of  operations  by  land  and  in  the  air  six  hours 
the  sij'nature  of  the  armistice. 

Two.  Immediate  evacuation  of  invaded  countries:  Belj 
France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  l.uxembourji,  so  ordered  as  to  be  comp 
within  fourteen  days  from  the  si^'iiature  of  the  armistice.  Ge 
troops  which  have  not  left  the  above  mentioned  territories  withii 
period  fixed  will  become  prisoners  of  war.  Occupation  by  the  / 
and  United  States  ftrces  jointly  will  keep  pace  with  cvacuatic 
these  areas.  All  movements  of  evacuation  and  occupation  wi 
regulated  in  accordance  with  a  note  annexed  to  the  stated  term 
Three.  Repatriation  beginning  at  once  and  to  be  completed  w 
fourteen  days  of  all  inhabitants  of  the  countries  above  mentic 
including  hostages  and  persons  under  trial  or  convicted. 

Four.  Surrender  in  good  condition  by  the  German  armies  oJ 
following  equipment:  five  thousand  guns  (two  thousand  five  hun 
heavy,  two  thousand  five  hundred  field),  thirty  thousand  mat 
gum.  Three  thousand  minenwerfer.  Two  thousand  aeropl 
(fighters,  bombers — firstly  D.  Seventy  three’s  and  night  bom 
machines).  The  above  to  be  delivered  in  Simmstu  to  the  A 
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and  United  States  troops  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  annexed  note, 

Five.  Evacuation  by  the  (jernian  armies  of  the  countries  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  I'hese  countries  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Rhine  shall  be  administered  by  the  local  authorities  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Allied  and  United  States  armies  of  t)ccupation.  The 
occupation  of  these  territories  will  be  determined  by  Allied  and 
United  States  garrisons  holding  the  principal  crossings  td  the  Rhine, 
Mayence,  Coblenz,  Cologne,  together  with  bridgeheads  at  these 
points  in  thirty  kilometer  radius  on  the  right  bank  and  by  garrisons 
similarly  holding  the  strategetic  points  of  the  regions.  A  neutral 
zone  shall  be  reserved  on  the  right  of  the  Rlu'ne  between  the  stream 
and  a  line  drawm  parallel  to  it  forty  kilometers  ttJ  the  east  frtnn  the 
frontier  of  Holland  to  the  parallel  of  (lernsheim  and  as  far  as 
practicable  a  distance  of  tlu'rty  kilometers  from  the  east  of  stream 
from  this  parallel  upon  Swiss  frontier.  Kvacuation  by  the  enemy  of 
the  Rhine  lands  shall  he  so  ordered  as  to  be  ctunpleted  witiu’n  a 
further  period  of  eleven  days,  in  all  nineteen  days  after  the  signature 
of  the  armistice.  All  movements  of  evacuation  and  occupation  will 
be  regulated  according  to  the  note  annexed* 

Six.  In  all  territory  evacuated  by  the  enemy  there  shall  he  no 
evacuation  of  inhabitants;  no  damage  or  harm  shall  be  d(jne  to  the 
persons  or  property  of  the  inhabitants.  No  destruction  of  any  kind 
to  be  committed.  Military  establishments  of  all  kinds  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  intact  as  well  as  military  stores  of  food,  munitions,  equipment 
not  removed  during  the  periods  fixed  for  evacuation.  Stores  of  fotwl 
of  all  kinds  for  the  civil  population,  cattle,  etc.,  shall  he  left  in  situ. 
Industrial  establishments  shall  not  be  impaired  in  any  way  and  their 
personnel  shall  not  be  moved.  Roads  and  means  of  communication 
of  every  kind,  railroad,  waterways,  main  roads,  bridges,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  shall  he  in  no  manner  impaired. 

Seven.  All  civil  and  military  personnel  at  present  employed  on 
them  shall  remain.  Five  thousand  locomotives,  fifty  thousand  wagons 
and  ten  thousand  motor  lorries  in  goi»d  working  order  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  spare  parts  and  fittings  shall  he  delivered  to  the  Associated 
Powers  within  the  period  fixed  for  the  evacuation  of  Belgium  nnd 
Luxembourg.  The  railways  of  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  handed  over 
within  the  same  period,  together  with  ail  pre-war  personnel  and 
material.  Further  material  necessary  for  the  working  of  railways 
in  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  left  in  nVw.  All 
stores  of  coal  and  material  for  the  up-keep  of  permanent  ways, 
signals  and  repair  shops  left  entire  in  j//«  and  kept  in  an  efficient 
state  by  Germany  during  the  whole  pt'riod  of  armistice.  All  barge* 
taken  from  the  Allies  shall  he  restored  to  them.  A  note  appended 
regulates  the  details  of  these  measures. 
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Tiu‘  Orrnan  comtuaiid  slutll  be  responsible  for  re^ 
ail  mines  or  delay  acting  fuses  disposed  on  territory  evacuated 
German  troops  and  shall  assist  in  their  discovery  and  destri 
The  (Jerman  command  shall  also  reveal  all  destructive  me 
that  may  have  been  taken  (such  as  poisoninp;  or  polluting  of  S] 
wells,  etc.)  under  penalty  of  reprisals. 

Nine.  The  right  of  requisition  shall  he  exercised  by  the  Allii 
the  United  States  armies  in  all  occupied  territory.  The  u] 
of  the  troops  of  (M;cupation  in  the  Rhine  land  (excluding  ^ 
l.orraine)  shall  he  charged  to  the  German  ( Jovernment. 

IVn.  An  immediate  repatriation  without  reciprocity  accord 
detailed  conditions  which  shall  he  fixed,  of  all  Allied  and  I 
States  prisoners  of  war.  'The  Allied  Powers  and  the  United 
shall  he  able  to  disp<»se  of  theNC  prisoners  as  tliey  wish, 

Kleven.  Sick  and  wounded  who  cannot  he  removed  from  evac 
territory  will  he  cared  for  by  G<*rman  personnel  who  will  b 
on  the  spot  with  the  medical  material  retpiired. 

IL  l)isi*osiTiost  Ri'j.A’rni  ti>  rm:  Kastkrn  Fromtiers 
German'v. 

Twelve.  .All  (]erm.a«  troops  at  present  in  any  territory  ^ 
before  the  war  belonged  to  Russia,  Rumania  or  I'urkey  shall 
dr.iw  within  the  frtmtiers  of  (jermany  as  they  existed  on  A 
I.  19*4* 

I'hirteen.  Kvacuation  by  German  troops  to  begin  at  once  ar 
German  instructors,  prisoneis,  and  civilian  as  well  as  military  aj 
now  on  the  territory  t>f  Russia  (as  defined  before  1914)  * 
recalled. 

Fourteen.  German  troops  to  cease  at  once  all  requisitions 
seizures  and  any  other  undertaking  with  a  view  to  obtaining  siq 
intended  for  Germany  in  Rumania  and  Russia  (as  defined  on  A\ 
U  *9*4)* 

Fifteen.  Abandonment  of  the  treaties  of  Bucharest  and  B 
Litovsk  and  of  tlie  supplementury  treaties. 

Sixteen.  'I'he  Allies  sliall  have  free  access  to  the  territories 
ated  by  the  (lermans  on  their  eastern  frontier  either  through  D: 
or  by  the  Vistula  in  order  to  convey  supplies  to  the  populatior 
those  territories  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

III.  CTaI'SK  CONCERNIMO  FaST  AfRICA, 

Seventeen,  L'nconditional  capittilatiun  of  all  German  forces  c 
uting  in  Fast  Africa  within  one  month. 
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Eighteen.  Repatri.'ition,  without  reciprocity,  within  a  maximum 
period  of  one  month,  in  accordance  with  detailed  conditions  hereafter 
to  be  fixed,  of  all  civilians  interned  or  deported  who  may  he  citizens 
of  other  Allied  or  Associated  States  than  tliose  mentioned  in  clause 
three,  paragraph  nineteen,  with  the  reservation  that  any  future 
claims  and  demands  of  the  Allies  and  the  Tnited  States  of  America 
remain  unaffected. 

Nineteen.  The  following  financial  conditions  are  required:  Repa¬ 
ration  for  damage  done.  Wlule  such  armistice  lasts  no  public  securi¬ 
ties  shall  he  removed  by  the  enemy  wliich  can  serve  as  a  pledge  tt)  the 
Allies  for  the  recovery  or  reparation  for  war  loss4‘s.  immediate 
restitution  of  the  cash  deposit,  in  the  National  Bunk  of  IJelgium,  and 
in  general  immediate  return  of  all  documents,  specie,  stia'ks,  shares, 
paper  money  together  witli  plant  for  the  Issue  theret>f,  t<juching 
public  or  private  interests  iii  the  Invaded  countries.  Kestitutitm  of 
the  Russian  and  Rumanian  gold  yieideil  to  (Jermany  {»r  taken  by  tliat 
power.  This  gold  to  he  delivered  in  trust  to  the  Allies  until  the 
signature  of  peace. 


V.  Naval  Cos'ditions. 

Twenty.  Immediate  cessation  of  ail  lujstilitles  at  sea  and  definite 
information  to  be  given  as  to  tlie  location  and  movements  of  all 
German  ships.  Notification  to  be  given  to  neutrals  that  freedom  of 
navigation  in  all  territorial  waters  is  given  to  the  naval  and  mercan¬ 
tile  marines  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  l*uwers,  all  questions  of 
neutrality  being  waived. 

Twenty-one.  All  naval  and  mercantile  marine  prisoners  of  war 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  Cjerman  hands  to  he  returned 
without  reciprocity. 

Twenty-two.  Surrender  to  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of 
America  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  (merman  submarines  (including 
all  submarine  cruisers  and  mine  laying  submarines)  with  their  com¬ 
plete  armament  and  equipment  in  ports  which  will  he  specilied  hy 
the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America.  All  other  submarines 
to  be  paid  off  and  completely  disarmed  and  placed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Twenty-three.  '"I  he  following  German  surface  warships  which 
shall  he  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  forthwith  he  disarmed  and  thereafter  interned  in  neutral  port*, 
or,  for  the  waiit  of  them,  in  Allied  ports,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States  tif  America  and  placed  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America,  only 
caretakers  being  left  on  board,  namely:  Six  battle  cruisers,  ten 
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battleships,  light  cruisers,  including  two  mine  layers, 

destroyers  of  the  most  modern  type.  All  other  surface  wars 
(iiK'luding  river  craft)  are  to  be  concentrated  in  German  naval  t 
to  b<‘  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  Arne 
and  are  to  be  paid  off  and  completely  disarmed  and  placed  undei 
supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
vessels  of  the  auxiliary  6eet  (trawlers,  motor  vessels,  etc.)  are  t 
disarmed. 

I'wenty-four.  I'he  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America  j 
have  the  right  to  sweep  up  all  mine  fields  and  obstructions  laii 
(termany  outside  (lerman  territorial  waters,  and  the  position 
these  are  to  be  indicated* 

'I'wenty-five,  Freedom  of  access  to  and  from  th.*  Baltic  to  be  g 
to  the  naval  and  mercantile  marines  of  the  Allied  and  Associ 
Powers,  I'o  secure  tliis  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  Am< 
shall  he  empowered  to  occupy  all  (lermnii  forts,  fortifications, 
teries  and  defense  works  of  all  kinds  in  all  the  entrances  from 
Cattegat  into  the  Baltic,  and  to  sweep  up  all  mines  and  obstruci 
within  and  without  (Jerman  territorial  waters  without  any  quei 
of  neutrality  being  raised,  and  the  positions  of  all  such  mines 
obstructions  are  to  he  indicated. 

Twenty-six.  I'he  existing  blockade  conditions  set  up  by  the  A 
and  AsstK’iated  Powers  are  to  remain  unchanged  and  all  Ger 
merchant  shii>s  found  at  sea  are  to  remain  liable  to  capture. 

'rwenty-seven.  All  naval  aircraft  are  to  he  concentrated  and 
mobilized  in  CJerman  bases  to  be  specified  by  the  Allies  and 
United  States  of  America. 

'IVenty  eight,  in  evacuating  the  Belgian  coasts  and  ports,  ( 
many  shall  abandon  all  merchant  ships,  tugs,  lighters,  cranes 
all  other  harbor  materials,  nil  materials  for  inland  navigation 
aircraft  and  all  materials  and  stores,  all  arms  and  armaments, 
ull  stores  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds. 

'IVenty-nine.  All  Black  Sea  ports  are  to  be  evacuated  by  < 
many ;  all  Russian  war  vessels  of  all  descriptions  seized  by  Oerr 
in  the  Black  Sea  are  to  he  handed  over  to  the  Allies  and  the  Ui 
States  of  America;  all  neutral  merchant  vessels  seized  are  t 
released;  nil  warlike  and  other  materials  of  all  kinds  seized  in  t 
ports  are  to  be  returned  and  Orman  materiali  as  specified  in  cl 
twenty-eight  are  to  be  abandoned. 

Thirty*  All  merchant  vessels  in  German  hands  belonging  to 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  to  he  restored  in  ports  t 
•pecified  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America  wit 
reciprocity. 
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Thirty-one.  No  destruction  of  ships  or  of  materials  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  before  evacuation,  surrender  or  restoration. 

Thirty-two.  The  German  Government  shall  formally  notify  the 
neutral  Governments  of  the  world,  and  particularly  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Holland,  that  all  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  the  tradinp;  of  their  vessels  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Countries,  whether  by  the  German  Government  or  by 
private  German  interests,  and  whether  in  return  for  specific  conces¬ 
sions  such  as  the  export  of  shipbuilding  materials  or  not,  are  im¬ 
mediately  canceled. 

Thirty-three.  No  transfers  of  German  merchant  shipping  of  any 
description  to  any  neutral  flag  arc  to  take  place  after  signature  of 
the  armistice. 


VI.  Duration  of  Armistice. 

I'hirty-four.  'I'hc  duration  of  the  armistice  is  to  be  thirty  days, 
with  option  to  extend.  During  this  period,  on  failure  of  execution 
of  any  of  the  above  clauses,  the  armistice  may  be  denounced  by  one 
of  the  contracting  parties,  on  forty  eight  hours  previous  notice. 

VII.  Time  Limit  for  REPtv, 

Thirty-five.  This  armistice  to  be  accepted  or  refused  by  Germany 
within  seventy-two  hours  of  notification. 

The  war  thus  comes  to  an  end;  for,  having  accepted 
these  terms  of  armistice,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
German  command  to  renew  it. 

It  is  not  now  possible  to  assess  the  consequences  of 
this  great  consummation.  We  know  only  that  this 
tragical  war,  whose  consuming  flames  swept  from  one 
nation  to  another  until  all  the  world  was  on  fire,  is  at  an 
end  and  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  our  own  people  to 
enter  it  at  its  most  critical  juncture  in  such  fashion  and 
in  such  force  as  to  contribute  in  a  way  of  which  we  are 
all  deeply  proud  to  the  great  result.  We  know,  tOo, 
that  the  object  of  the  war  is  attained ;  the  object  upon 
which  all  free  men  had  set  their  hearts;  and  attained 
with  a  sweeping  completeness  which  even  now  We  du 
not  realize.  Armed  imperialism  such  as  the  n^ 
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ceived  who  were  but  yesterday  the  masters  of  Germany 
is  at  an  end,  its  illicit  ambitions  engulfed  in  black  disas¬ 
ter.  Who  will  now  seek  to  revive  it?  The  arbitrary 
power  of  the  military  caste  of  Germany  which  once 
could  secretly  and  of  its  own  single  choice  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  discredited  and  destroyed.  And 
more  than  that, — much  more  than  that, — has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  The  great  nations  wliich  associated  them¬ 
selves  to  destroy  it  have  now  definitely  united  in  the 
common  purpose  to  set  up  such  a  peace  as  will  satisfy 
the  longing  of  the  whole  world  for  disinterested  justice, 
embodied  in  settlements  which  are  based  upon  some¬ 
thing  much  better  and  much  more  lasting  than  the  selfish 
competitive  interests  of  powerful  states.  There  is  no 
longer  conjecture  as  to  the  objects  the  victors  have  in 
mind.  They  have  a  mind  in  the  matter,  not  only,  but  a 
heart  also.  Their  avowed  and  concerted  purpose  is  to 
satisfy  and  protect  the  weak  as  well  as  to  accord  their 
just  rights  to  the  strong. 

The  humane  temper  and  intention  of  the  victorious 
Governments  has  already  been  manifested  in  a  very 
practical  way.  Their  representatives  in  the  Supreme 
War  Council  at  Versailles  have  by  unanimous  resolu¬ 
tion  assured  the  peoples  of  the  Central  Empires  that 
everything  that  is  possible  in  the  circumstances  will  be 
done  to  supply  them  with  food  and  relieve  the  distress¬ 
ing  want  that  is  in  so  many  places  threatening  their  very 
lives;  and  steps  are  to  be  taken  immediately  to  organi/.e 
these  efforts  at  relief  in  the  same  systematic  manner 
that  they  were  organized  in  the  case  of  Belgium.  By 
the  use  of  the  idle  tonnage  of  the  Central  Empires  it 
ought  presently  to  be  possible  to  lift  the  fear  of  utter 
misery  from  their  oppressed  populations  and  set  their 
minds  and  energies  free  for  the  great  and  hazardous 
tasks  of  political  reconstruction  which  now  face  them  on 
every  hand.  Hunger  does  not  breed  reform;  it  breeds 
madness  and  all  the  ugly  distempers  that  make  an 
ordered  life  impossible. 
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For  with  the  fall  of  the  ancient  governments  which 
rested  like  an  incubus  upon  the  peoples  of  the  Central 
Empires  has  come  political  change  not  merely,  but  revo¬ 
lution;  and  revolution  which  seems  as  yet  to  assume  no 
final  and  ordered  form  but  to  run  from  one  fluid  change 
to  another,  until  thoughtful  men  arc  forced  to  ask  them¬ 
selves,  With  what  Governments,  and  of  what  sort,  are 
we  about  to  deal  in  the  making  of  the  covenants  of 
peace?  With  what  authority  will  they  meet  us,  and 
with  what  assurance  that  their  authority  will  abide  and 
sustain  securely  the  international  arrangements  into 
which  we  arc  about  to  enter?  I'hcre  is  here  matter  for 
no  small  anxiety  and  misgiving.  When  peace  is  made, 
upon  whose  promises  and  engagements  besides  our  own 
is  it  to  rest? 

Let  us  be  perfectly  frank  with  ourselves  and  admit 
that  these  questions  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered 
now  or  at  once.  But  tiic  moral  is  not  that  there  is  little 
hope  of  an  early  answer  that  will  suffice.  It  is  only 
that  we  must  be  patient  and  helpful  and  mindful  above 
all  of  the  great  hope  and  confidence  that  lie  at  the  heart 
of  what  is  taking  place.  Excesses  accomplish  nothing. 
Unhappy  Russia  has  furnished  abundant  recent  proof  of 
that.  Disorder  immediately  defeats  itself.  If  excesses 
should  occur,  if  disorder  should  for  a  time  raise  its  head, 
a  sober  second  thought  will  follow  and  a  day  of  con¬ 
structive  action,  if  we  help  and  do  not  hinder. 

The  present  and  all  that  it  holds  belongs  to  the 
nations  and  the  peoples  who  preserve  their  self-control 
and  the  orderly  processes  of  their  governments;  the 
future  to  those  who  prove  themselves  the  true  friends 
of  mankind.  To  conquer  with  arms  is  to  make  only  a 
temporary  conquest;  to  conquer  the  world  by  earning 
its  esteem  is  to  make  permanent  conquest.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  nations  that  have  learned  the  discipline 
of  freedom  and  that  have  settled  with  self-ppssession 
to  its  ordered  practice  are  now  about  to  make  conquest 
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of  the*  world  hy  the  sheer  power  of  example  ai 
friendly  helpfulness. 

The  peoples  who  have  but  just  come  out  from  i 
the  yoke  of  arbitrary  government  and  who  are 
coming  at  last  into  tlieir  freedom  will  never 
treasures  of  liberty  they  are  in  search  of  if  they  loc 
them  by  the  light  of  the  torch.  They  will  find 
every  pathway  that  is  stained  with  the  blood  of 
own  brotiiers  leails  to  the  wilderness,  not  to  the  sc 
tiicir  hope.  'I'hey  are  now  face  to  face  with  their  i 
test.  We  must  hold  the  light  steady  until  thej 
themselves.  .And  in  the  meantime,  if  it  be  possibl 
minst  establisii  a  peace  that  will  justly  define  their 
among  tlie  nations,  remove  all  fear  of  their  neig 
and  of  their  former  masters,  and  enable  them  to  1 
security  and  contentment  when  they  have  set  theii 
affairs  in  order.  I,  for  one,  do  not  doubt  their  pu 
or  their  capacity.  I'here  are  some  happy  signs  thai 
know  and  will  choose  tlie  way  of  self-control  and  i 
fu!  accommodation.  If  they  do,  we  shall  put  our  : 
their  disposal  in  every  way  that  we  can.  If  they  d( 
wc  must  await  with  patience  and  sympathy  the  aw 
ing  and  recovery  that  will  assuredly  come  at  last. 


THANKSGIVING  FOR  VICTORY 


thanksgiving  proclamation,  ISSL'KD  NOVKMBER  1 6, 
1918.  FROM  “I’NITED  STATES  STATI’TES  AT 
LARGE,”  VOL.  4O,  PT.  2,  PP.  1888-1889. 

IT  has  long  been  our  custom  to  turn  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  His  many  blessings  and  mercies  to  us  as  a 
nation.  This  year  we  have  special  and  moving  cause 
to  be  grateful  and  to  rejoice.  God  has  in  !  lis  good  pleas¬ 
ure  given  us  peace.  It  has  not  come  as  a  mere  cessation 
of  arras,  a  mere  relief  from  the  strain  and  tragedy  of 
war.  It  has  come  as  a  great  triumph  of  right.  Com¬ 
plete  victory  has  brought  us,  not  peace  alone,  but  the 
confident  promise  of  a  new  day  as  well  in  which  justice 
shall  replace  force  and  jealous  intrigue  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  Our  gallant  armies  have  participated  in  a  tri¬ 
umph  which  is  not  marred  or  stained  by  any  purpose  of 
selfish  aggression.  In  a  righteous  cause  they  have  won 
immortal  glory  and  have  nobly  served  their  nation  in 
serving  mankind.  God  has  indeed  been  gracious.  We 
have  cause  for  such  rejoicing  as  revives  and  strengthens 
in  us  all  the  best  traditions  of  our  national  history.  A 
new  day  shines  about  us,  in  which  our  hearts  take  new 
courage  and  look  forward  with  open  hope  to  new  and 
greater  duties. 

While  we  render  thanks  for  these  things,  let  us  not 
forget  to  seek  the  Divine  guidance  in  the  performance 
of  those  duties,  and  Divine  mercy  and  forgiveness  for 
all  errors  of  act  or  purpose,  and  pray  that  in  all  that  we 
do  we  shall  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  and  mutual 
respect  upon  which  we  must  assist  to  build  the  new 
structure  of  peace  and  good  will  among  the  nations. 

Wherefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  Thurs- 
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day,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November  next  as  a  ( 
of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  and  invite  the  peo 
throughout  the  land  to  cease  upon  that  day  from  tli 
ordinary  occupations  and  in  their  several  homes  £ 
places  of  worship  to  render  thanks  to  God,  the  ruler 
nations. 


“EXPECTS  TO  SAIL  FOR  FRANCK" 


STATEMENT  ANNOUNCINCJ  INTENTION  TO  VISIT  EfROPE. 
NOVEMBER  l8,  I91S.  FROM  ORIGINAL  IN  MR.  WIL¬ 
SON’S  FILES. 

The  President  expects  to  sail  for  France  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  the  regular  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
and  settlement  of  the  main  features  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  possible  for  him 
to  remain  throughout  the  sessions  of  the  formal  Peace 
Conference,  but  his  presence  at  the  outset  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  dis¬ 
cussion  by  cable  in  determining  the  greater  outlines  of 
the  final  treaty,  about  which  he  must  necessarily  be  con¬ 
sulted.  He  will,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by  dele¬ 
gates  who  will  sit  as  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  conference.  The  names  of  the 
delegates  will  be  presently  announced. 
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“THE  GREAT  TASKS  THAT  LIE  AHEAD 

US” 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  b’] 
b’rITH,  WASHINGTON,  NOVEMBER  28,  I918.  FE 
ORIGINAL  COPY  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FILES. 

T  CANNOT,  extemporaneously,  reply  adequately 
-I  the  very  beautiful  address  you  have  just  read, 
but  I  can  reply  with  great  feeling,  and  with  the  rr 
genuine  gratitude  to  the  order  for  the  distinguisl 
honor  they  have  paid  me. 

I  am  sometimes  embarrassed  by  occasions  of  this  S( 
because  I  know  the  great  tasks  that  lie  ahead  of  us.  '! 
past  is  secure,  but  the  future  is  doubtful,  and  there 
so  many  questions  intimately  associated  with  jus 
that  are  to  be  solved  at  the  peace  table  and  by  the  a 
missions  which  no  doubt  will  be  arranged  for  at 
peace  table,  that  I  feel  in  one  sense  as  if  our  work 
justice  had  just  begun.  I  realize  that,  for  one  thi 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  will  be  to  secure 
proper  guarantees  for  the  just  treatment  of  the  Jein 
peoples  in  the  countries  where  they  have  not  b 
justly  dealt  with,  and  unhappily  there  are  several  cc 
tries  of  which  that  may  be  said. 

And  the  embarrassment  in  that  connection  is  t 
It  is  one  thing  to  give  a  people  its  right  of  self-de 
mination,  but  it  is  another  to  enter  into  its  inter 
affairs  and  get  satisfactory  guarantees  of  the  use  it  ■ 
make  of  its  independence  and  its  power,  because  tl 
in  a  way,  involves  a  kind  of  supervision  which  is  hat( 
to  the  people  concerned  and  difficult  to  those  who  unc 
take  it. 

But  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  the  difficulties.  I  wc 
rather  dwell  upon  the  purpose  that  we  all  have  at  h« 
to  see  that  the  nearest  possible  approach  is  made  t 
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proper  solution  of  questions  of  this  sort,  and  I  think 
that  this  will  be  evident  to  everybody  who  is  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  this  time,  that  if  we 
truly  intend  peace  we  must  truly  intend  contentment, 
because  there  cannot  be  any  peace  with  disturbed  spirits. 
There  cannot  be  any  peace  with  a  constantly  recurring 
sense  of  injustice.  And  therefore  we  have  this  chal¬ 
lenge  to  put  to  the  peoples  who  will  he  concerned  with 
the  settlement.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  truly  desire  per¬ 
manent  peace,  and  arc  you  ready  to  pay  the  price — the 
only  price — which  will  secure  it?  It  will  be  awkward 
for  them  to  answer  that  question  e.xcept  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  impossible  for  them  to  answer  it  genuinely  in 
the  affirmative  unless  they  intend  that  e\’ery  race  shall 
have  justice.  So  that  I  think  the  probability  is  that  the 
more  plainly  we  speak — I  do  not  mean  the  more  harshly 
— ^but  the  more  plainly  and  candidly  we  speak,  the  more 
probable  it  will  be  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  just  settle¬ 
ment.  And  in  the  attempt  that  I  shall  personally  make, 
I  shall  be  very  much  encouraged  by  kindly  acts  such  as 
your  order,  as  represented  by  you,  performed  to-day, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  convey  to  your  associates  my 
very  deep  sense  of  the  honor  and  distinction  they  have 
conferred  upon  me.  Thank  you  very  much  Indeed. 


ANNUAL  MESSAGE 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  A  JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TV 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS,  DECEMBER  2,  1918.  FRC 
OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN  MR.  W) 
son’s  FILES. 

The  year  that  has  elapsed  since  I  last  stood  befo 
you  to  fulfill  my  constitutional  duty  to  give  to  t 
Congress  from  time  to  time  information  on  the  state 
the  Union  has  been  so  crowded  with  great  events,  gre 
processes  and  great  results  that  I  cannot  hope  to  gi 
you  an  adequate  picture  of  its  transactions  or  of  t 
far-reaching  changes  which  have  been  wrought  in  t 
life  of  our  nation  and  of  the  world.  You  have  yoi 
selves  witnessed  these  things,  as  I  have.  It  is  too  soon 
assess  them;  and  we  who  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
and  are  part  of  them  are  less  qualified  than  men 
another  generation  will  be  to  say  what  they  mean, 
even  what  they  have  been.  But  some  great  outstandL 
facts  are  unmistakable  and  constitute,  in  a  sense,  part 
the  public  business  with  which  it  is  our  duty  to  de; 
To  state  them  is  to  set  the  stage  for  the  legislative  a, 
executive  action  which  must  grow  out  of  them  and  whi 
we  have  yet  to  shape  and  determine. 

A  year  ago  we  had  sent  145,91 8  men  overseas.  Sin 
then  we  have  sent  1,950,513,  an  average  of  162,5. 
each  month,  the  number  in  fact  rising,  in  May  last 
245,951,  in  June  to  278,760,  in  July  to  307,182,  ai 
continuing  to  reach  similar  figures  irl  August  and  S( 
tember, — in  August  289,570  and  in  September  257,43 
No  such  movement  of  troops  ever  took  place  befoi 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  sea,  followed  by  adequj 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  carried  safely  through  ( 
traordinary  dangers  of  attack, — dangers  which  w< 
alike  strange  and  infinitely  difficult  to  guard  against. 
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all  this  movement  only  seven  liundretl  ami  fifty-eijjht 
men  were  lost  by  enemy  attack, — six  hundred  and  thirty 
of  whom  were  upon  a  single  English  transport  which 
was  sunk  near  the  Orkney  Islands. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  lay  back  of  this  great  move¬ 
ment  of  men  and  material.  It  is  not  invidious  to  say 
that  back  of  it  lay  a  supporting  organization  of  the 
industries  of  the  country  and  of  all  its  productive  activi¬ 
ties  more  complete,  more  thorough  in  method  and  effec¬ 
tive  in  result,  more  spirited  and  unanimous  in  purpose 
and  effort  than  any  other  great  belligerent  had  been  able 
to  effect.  We  profited  greatly  by  the  experience  of  the 
nations  which  had  already  been  engaged  for  nearly  three 
years  in  the  exigent  and  exacting  business,  their  every 
resource  and  every  executive  proficiency  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  We  were  their  pupils.  But  we  learned  quickly 
and  acted  with  a  promptness  and  a  readiness  of  coopera¬ 
tion  that  justify  our  great  pride  that  we  were  able  to 
serve  the  world  with  unparalleled  energy  and  quick  ac¬ 
complishment. 

But  it  is  not  the  physical  scale  and  executive  efficiency 
of  preparation,  supply,  equipment  and  dispatcli  that  1 
would  dwell  upon,  but  the  mettle  and  quality  of  the 
officers  and  men  we  sent  over  and  of  the  sailors  who 
kept  the  seas,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that  stood 
behind  them.  No  soldiers  or  sailors  ever  proved  them¬ 
selves  more  quickly  ready  for  the  test  of  battle  or 
acquitted  themselves  with  more  splendid  courage  and 
achievement  when  put  to  the  test.  Those  of  us  who 
played  some  part  in  directing  the  great  processes  by 
which  the  war  was  pushed  irresistibly  forward  to  the 
final  triumph  may  now  forget  all  that  and  delight  our 
thoughts  with  the  story  of  what  our  men  did.  Their 
officers  understood  the  grim  and  exacting  task  they  had 
undertaken  and  performed  it  with  an  audacity,  efficiency 
and  unhesitating  courage  that  touch  the  story  of  convoy 
and  battle  with  imperishable  distinction  at  every  turn, 
whether  the  enterprise  were  great  or  small, — from  their 
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great  chiefs,  Pershing  and  Sims,  down  to  the  youn 
lieutenant;  and  tlieir  men  were  worthy  of  them, — 
men  as  hardly  need  to  be  commanded,  and  go  to  t 
terrible  adventure  blithely  and  with  the  quick  ini 
gence  of  those  who  know  just  what  it  is  they  wi 
accomplish.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  fellow  countryma 
men  of  such  stuff  and  valor.  Those  of  us  who  staye 
home  did  our  duty;  the  war  could  not  have  been  • 
or  the  gallant  men  who  fought  it  given  their  op' 
tunity  to  win  it  otherwise ;  but  for  many  a  long  day 
shall  think  ourselves  “accurs’d  we  were  not  there, 
hold  our  manhoods  cheap  while  any  speaks  that  foug 
with  these  at  St.  Mihiel  or  Thierry.  The  memorj 
those  days  of  triumphant  battle  will  go  with  these 
tunate  men  to  their  graves;  and  each  will  have  his  : 
orite  memory.  “Old  men  forget;  yet  all  shall  be  for] 
but  he’ll  remember  with  advantages  what  feats  he 
that  day !’’ 

What  we  all  thank  God  for  with  deepest  gratitud 
that  our  men  went  in  force  into  the  line  of  battle 
at  the  critical  moment  when  the  whole  fate  of  the  wc 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance  and  threw  their  fr 
strength  into  the  ranks  of  freedom  in  time  to  turn 
whole  tide  and  sweep  of  the  fateful  struggle, — tun 
once  for  ail,  so  that  thenceforth  it  was  back,  back,  b 
for  their  enemies,  always  back,  never  again  forwa 
After  that  it  was  only  a  scant  four  months  before 
commanders  of  the  Central  Empires  knew  therasel 
beaten;  and  now  their  very  empires  are  in  liquidati( 

And  throughout  it  all  how  fine  the  spirit  of 
Nation  was :  what  unity  of  purpose,  what  untiring  ze 
What  elevation  of  purpose  ran  through  all  its  splen^ 
display  of  strength,  its  untiring  accomplishment.  I  h; 
said  that  those  of  us  who  stayed  at  home  to  do  the  w( 
of  organization  and  supply  will  always  wish  that  we  f 
been  with  the  men  whom  we  sustained  by  our  labor ;  1 
we  can  never  be  ashamed.  It  has  been  an  inspiring  thi 
to  be  here  in  the  midst  of  fine  men  who  had  turned  as: 
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from  every  private  interest  of  tlieir  own  anil  ilevoteii 
the  whole  of  their  trained  capacity  to  tlie  tasks  that 
supplied  the  sinews  of  the  whole  pireat  undertaking! 
The  patriotism,  the  unscllishncss,  the  thoroup;hf'oin>f 
devotion  and  distinguished  capacity  that  marked  their 
toilsome  labors,  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  have 
made  them  fit  mates  and  comrades  of  the  men  in  the 
trenches  and  on  the  sea.  And  not  tlie  men  here  in 
Washington  only.  They  have  hut  directed  the  vast 
achievement.  Throughout  innumcrahle  factories,  upon 
innumerable  farms,  in  the  depths  of  coal  mines  and  iron 
mines  and  copper  mines,  wherever  the  stuffs  of  industry 
were  to  be  obtained  and  prepared,  in  the  shipyards,  on 
the  railways,  at  the  docks,  on  the  sea,  in  every  labor  that 
was  needed  to  sustain  the  battle  lines,  men  have  vied 
with  each  other  to  do  their  part  and  do  it  well.  They 
can  look  any  man-at-arms  in  the  face,  and  say,  We  also 
strove  to  win  and  gave  tlie  best  that  was  in  us  to  make 
our  fleets  and  armies  sure  of  their  triumph  ! 

And  what  shall  wc  say  of  the  women, — of  their  in¬ 
stant  intelligence,  quickening  every  task  that  they 
touched;  their  capacity  for  organisation  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  which  gave  their  action  di.sciplinc  and  enhanced  the 
effectiveness  of  everything  they  attempted;  their  apti¬ 
tude  at  tasks  to  which  they  had  never  before  set  their 
hands;  their  utter  self-sacrifice  alike  in  what  they  did 
and  in  what  they  gave?  'fheir  contribution  to  the  great 
result  is  beyond  appraisal.  'I’hey  have  added  a  new  lus¬ 
ter  to  the  annals  of  American  womanhood. 

The  least  tribute  wc  can  pay  them  is  to  make  them 
the  equals  of  men  in  political  rights  as  they  have  proved 
themselves  their  equals  in  every  Held  of  practical  work 
they  have  entered,  whether  for  themselves  or  for  their 
country.  These  great  days  of  completed  achievement 
would  be  sadly  marred  were  we  to  omit  that  act  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Besides  the  immense  practical  services  they  have 
rendered,  the  women  of  the  country  have  been  the  mov¬ 
ing  spirits  in  the  systematic  economics  by  which  our 
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people  have  voluntarily  assisted  to  supply  the  sufI 
peoples  of  the  world  and  the  armies  upon  every 
with  food  and  everything  else  that  we  had  that  i 
serve  the  common  cause.  The  details  of  such  a 
can  never  be  fully  written,  but  we  carry  them  a 
hearts  and  thank  God  that  we  can  jay  that  we  ar 
kinsmen  of  such. 

And  now  we  are  sure  of  the  great  triumph  for  ^ 
every  sacrifice  was  made.  It  has  come,  come  in  its 
plcteness,  and  with  the  pride  and  inspiration  of 
days  of  achievement  quick  within  us  we  turn  to  the 
of  peace  again, — a  peace  secure  against  the  violen 
irresponsible  monarchs  and  ambitious  military  col 
and  made  ready  for  a  new  order,  for  new  founda 
of  justice  and  fair  dealing. 

We  arc  about  to  give  order  and  organization  tc 
peace  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  other  pe^ 
of  the  world  as  well,  so  far  as  they  will  suffer  \ 
serve  them.  It  is  international  justice  that  we  seek 
domestic  safety  merely.  Our  thoughts  have  dwe 
lute  upon  I'iurope,  upon  Asia,  upon  the  near  and  tE 
I’iast,  very  little  upon  the  acts  of  peace  and  accomrr 
fion  that  wait  to  be  performed  at  our  own  di 
While  W'c  are  adjusting  our  relations  with  the  rej 
the  world  is  it  not  of  capital  importance  that  we  sh 
clear  away  all  grounds  of  misunderstanding  with 
immediate  neighbors  and  give  proof  of  the  frienc 
we  really  feel  ?  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Sc 
will  permit  me  to  speak  once  more  of  the  unrat 
treaty  of  friendship  and  adjustment  with  the  Rep 
of  Colombia.  I  very  earnestly  urge  upon  them  an  < 
and  favorable  action  upon  that  vital  matter.  I  be 
that  they  will  feel,  with  me,  that  the  stage  of  affai 
now  set  for  such  action  as  will  be  not  only  just 
generous  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  age  upon  whicl 
have  so  happily  entered. 

So  far  as  our  domestic  affairs  are  concerned  the  p 
lem  of  our  return  to  peace  is  a  problem  of  economic 
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industrial  readjustment.  'J’hat  problem  is  less  serious 
for  us  than  it  may  turn  out  to  be  for  the  nations  which 
have  suffered  the  disarrangements  and  the  losses  of 
war  longer  than  we.  Our  people,  moreover,  do  not 
wait  to  be  coached  and  led.  'They  know  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  are  quick  and  resourceful  at  every  readjustment, 
definite  in  purpose,  and  self-reliant  in  action.  Any 
leading  strings  we  might  seek  to  put  them  in  would 
speedily  become  hopelessly  tanglc<l  because  they  wouiii 
pay  no  attention  to  them  and  go  their  own  way.  .•\1I 
that  we  can  do  as  their  legislative  and  executive  serv¬ 
ants  is  to  mediate  the  pr(K-e.ss  of  change  here,  there,  and 
elsewhere  as  we  may.  I  have  heard  much  counsel  as 
to  the  plans  that  should  be  formed  and  personally  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  happy  consummation,  hut  from  no  (piarter 
have  I  seen  any  general  scheme  of  “reconstruction" 
emerge  which  I  thought  it  likely  we  could  force  our 
spirited  business  men  and  self-reliant  laborers  to  accept 
with  due  pliancy  and  obedience. 

While  the  war  lasted  wc  set  up  many  agencies  by 
which  to  direct  the  industries  of  tlic  country  in  the  serv¬ 
ices  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  render,  by  which  lt> 
make  sure  of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  materials 
needed,  by  which  to  clicck  uiulcrtakings  that  could  for 
the  time  be  dispensed  with  and  stimulate  tljosc  that  were 
most  serviceable  in  war,  hy  which  to  gain  for  the  pur¬ 
chasing  departments  of  the  (iovernment  a  certain  con¬ 
trol  oyer  the  prices  of  essential  articles  and  materials, 
by  which  to  restrain  trade  with  alien  enemies,  make  the 
most  of  the  available  shipping,  and  .systematize  Hnandul 
transactions,  both  public  and  private,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  unnecessary  conflict  or  confusion, — by 
which,  in  short,  to  put  every  material  energy  of  the 
country  in  harness  to  draw  the  common  load  and  make 
of  us  one  team  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  task. 
But  the  moment  we  knew  tl>c  armistice  to  have  been 
signed  we  took  the  harness  off.  Raw  materials  upon 
which  the  Government  had  kept  its  hand  for  fear  tlierc 
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should  not  be  enough  for  the  industries  that  su] 
the  armies  have  been  released  and  put  into  the  g( 
market  again.  Great  industrial  plants  whose  whol 
put  and  machinery  had  been  taken  over  for  the  u 
the  Government  have  been  set  free  to  return  t 
uses  to  which  they  were  put  before  the  war.  It  h; 
been  posisihlc  to  remove  so  readily  or  so  quickly  th 
trol  of  foodstuffs  and  of  shipping,  because  the  ■ 
has  still  to  be  fed  from  our  granaries  and  the  shij 
still  neeilctl  to  send  supplies  to  our  men  overseas  a 
bring  the  men  back  as  fast  as  the  disturbed  cond 
on  the  otlRT  side  of  tlic  water  permit;  but  even 
restraints  are  being  rcla.xcd  as  much  as  possibh 
more  and  more  as  the  weeks  go  by. 

Never  before  have  there  been  agencies  in  exis 
in  this  country  which  knew  so  much  of  the  field  oi 
p]y»  of  labor,  and  of  industry  as  the  War  Indu 
Board,  the  War  'I'rade  Board,  the  Labor  Depart 
the  Food  Administration,  and  the  Fuel  Administr 
have  known  since  their  labors  became  thorough!] 
tcmati/cd;  and  they  have  not  been  isolated  agei 
they  have  been  directed  by  men  who  represente( 
permanent  Departments  of  the  Government  and  so 
been  the  centers  of  unified  and  cooperative  actior 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Executive,  therefore, 
the  armistice  was  assured  (which  is  in  effect  a  com 
submission  of  the  enemy)  to  put  the  knowledge  of 
bodies  at  the  disposal  of  the  business  men  of  the 
try  and  to  offer  their  intelligent  mediation  at  ( 
point  and  in  every  matter  where  it  was  desired, 
surprising  how  fast  the  process  of  return  to  a  ] 
footing  has  moved  in  the  three  weeks  since  the  fig 
stopped.  It  promises  to  outrun  any  inquiry  that 
be  instituted  and  any  aid  that  may  be  offered.  It 
not  be  easy  to  direct  it  any  better  than  it  will  c 
itself-  The  American  business  man  is  of  quick  i 
tive. 

The  ordinary  and  normal  processes  of  private  ii 
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tive  will  not,  however,  provide  immediate  employment 
for  all  of  the  men  of  our  returning  armies,  d'hose  who 
are  of  trained  capacity,  those  who  are  skilled  workmen, 
those  who  have  acquired  familiarity  with  established 
businesses,  those  who  arc  ready  and  willing  to  go  to  the 
farms,  all  those  w’hose  aptitudes  are  known  or  will  be 
sought  out  by  employers  will  find  no  difficulty,  it  Is  safe 
to  say,  in  finding  place  and  employment.  Hut  there  will 
be  others  who  will  be  at  a  loss  where  to  gain  a  liveli¬ 
hood  unless  pains  are  taken  to  guide  them  and  put  them 
in  the  way  of  work.  There  will  be  a  large  floating  re¬ 
siduum  of  labor  which  should  not  be  left  wholly  to  shift 
for  itself.  It  seems  to  me  important,  therefore,  that  tlie 
development  of  public  works  of  every  sort  should  be 
promptly  resumed,  in  order  that  opportunities  should  be 
created  for  unskilled  labor  in  particular,  and  that  plans 
should  be  made  for  such  development  of  our  unused 
lands  and  our  natural  resources  as  we  have  hitherto 
lacked  stimulation  to  undertake. 

I  particularly  direct  your  attention  to  the  very  prac¬ 
tical  plans  which  the  Secretary  «)f  the  Interior  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  his  annual  report  and  before  your  Commit¬ 
tees  for  the  reclamation  of  arid,  swamp,  and  cut-over 
lands  which  might,  if  the  States  were  willing  and  able 
to  cooperate,  redeem  some  three  hundred  million  acres 
of  land  for  cultivation.  There  are  said  to  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  million  acres  of  land  In  the  West,  at  present  arid, 
for  whose  reclamation  water  is  available,  if  properly 
conserved.  There  are  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
million  acres  from  which  the  forests  have  been  cut  but 
which  have  never  yet  been  cleared  for  the  plow  and 
which  lie  waste  and  desolate.  These  lie  scattered  all 
over  the  Union.  And  there  are  nearly  eighty  million 
acres  of  land  that  lie  under  swamps  or  subject  to  periodi¬ 
cal  overflow  or  too  wet  for  anything  but  grazing  which 
it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  drain  and  protect  and  redeem. 
The  Congress  can  at  once  direct  thousands  of  the  re¬ 
turning  soldiers  to  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands 
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whicli  it  has  already  undertuken,  if  it  will  but  ei 
the  plans  and  the  appropriations  which  it  has  inti 
to  the  Departnaent  of  the  Interior.  It  is  possible  in 
ing  with  our  unused  land  to  effect  a  great  rura 
agricultural  development  which  will  afford  the  bes 
of  opportunity  to  men  who  want  to  help  thems 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  thought  tht 
sible  methods  out  in  a  way  which  is  worthy  of  yom' 
friendly  attention. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  control  w'hich  must  yet 
while,  perhaps  for  a  long  while,  be  exercised  over 
ping  because  of  the  priority  of  service  to  whicl 
forces  overseas  are  entitled  and  which  should  al 
accordeil  the  shipments  which  are  to  save  recently 
ated  peoples  from  starvation  and  many  devaste 
gions  from  permanent  ruin.  May  I  not  say  a  sj 
word  about  the  needs  of  Belgium  and  northern  Fn 
No  sums  of  money  paid  by  way  of  indemnity  will 
of  themselves  to  save  them  from  hopeless  disadvai 
for  years  to  come.  Something  more  must  be  done 
merely  find  the  money.  If  they  had  money  and 
materials  in  abundance  to-morrow  they  could  nc 
surne  their  place  in  the  industry  of  the  world  to-mot 
— the  very  important  place  they  held  before  the  i 
of  war  swept  across  them.  Many  of  their  factorie 
ra/ed  to  the  ground.  Much  of  their  machinery  i 
stroyeil  or  has  been  taken  away.  7'heir  people  are 
tered  and  many  of  their  best  workmen  are  dead.  1 
markets  will  be  taken  by  others,  if  they  are  not  in  i 
special  way  assisted  to  rebuild  their  factories  am 
place  their  lost  instruments  of  manufacture. 
should  not  be  left  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sharp 
petition  for  materials  aiul  h)r  industrial  facilities  v, 
is  now  to  set  in.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Conj 
will  not  be  unwilling,  if  it  should  become  necessan 
grant  to  some  such  agency  as  the  War  Trade  Boarc 
right  to  establish  priorities  of  export  and  supply  foi 
benefit  of  these  people  whom  we  have  been  so  happ 
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assist  in  saving  from  the  German  terror  and  whom  we 
must  not  now  thoughtlessly  leave  to  shift  for  themselves 
in  a  pitiless  competitive  market. 

For  the  steadying  and  facilitation  of  our  own  domes¬ 
tic  business  readjustiments  nothing  is  more  important 
than  the  immediate  determination  of  the  taxes  that  are 
to  be  levied  for  1918,  1919  and  1920.  As  much  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  must  he  lifted  from  business  as  sound 
methods  of  financing  the  Government  will  permit,  and 
those  who  conduct  the  great  essential  industries  of  the 
country  must  be  told  as  exactly  as  possible  what  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Government  they  will  be  expected  to  meet 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead  of  them.  It  will  be  of 
serious  consequence  to  the  country  to  delay  removing 
all  uncertainties  in  this  matter  a  single  day  longer  than 
the  right  processes  of  debate  justify.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  successful  and  confident  business  reconstruction  be¬ 
fore  those  uncertainties  are  resolved. 

If  the  war  had  continued  it  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  at  least  eight  billion  dollars  by  taxation 
payable  in  the  year  1919;  but  the  war  has  ended  and  I 
agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  'IVeasury  that  it  will  be 
safe  to  reduce  the  amount  to  six  billions.  An  immediate 
rapid  decline  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government  is  not 
to  be  looked  for.  Contracts  made  f«)r  war  supplies  will, 
indeed,  be  rapidly  canceled  and  liquidated,  but  their 
immediate  liquidation  will  make  heavy  drains  on  the 
Treasury  for  the  months  just  ahead  of  us.  'I'he  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  forces  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  sea  is  still 
necessary.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  forces 
must  remain  in  I-'.uropc  during  the  period  of  occupation, 
and  those  which  arc  brought  home  will  be  transported 
and  demobilized  at  heavy  expense  for  months  to  come. 
The  interest  on  our  war  debt  must  of  course  be  paid  and 
provision  made  for  the  retirement  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Government  which  represent  it.  But  these  demands 
will  of  course  fall  much  below  what  a  continuation  of 
military  operations  would  have  entailed  and  six  billions 
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should  suffice  to  supply  a  sound  foundation  for 
linancial  operations  of  the  year. 

I  entirely  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea 
in  recommending  that  the  two  billions  needed  in  a 
tion  to  the  lour  billions  provided  by  existing  law  be 
tained  from  the  profits  which  have  accrued  and  i 
accrue  from  war  contracts  and  distinctively  war  1 
ness,  hut  that  these  taxes  be  confined  to  the  war  pr 
accruing  in  1918,  or  in  1919  from  business  origins 
in  war  contracts.  I  urge  your  acceptance  of  his 
ommeiulation  that  pre)vision  be  made  now,  not  si 
quently,  that  the  taxes  to  be  paid  in  1920  shouh 
reduced  from  six  to  four  billions.  Any  arrangem 
less  definite  than  these  would  add  elements  of  d 
and  confusion  to  the  critical  period  of  industrial 
adjustment  through  which  the  country  must  now  in 
liiately  pass,  and  which  no  true  friend  of  the  Nat 
essential  business  interests  can  afford  to  be  respon 
for  creating  or  prolonging.  Clearly  determined  c( 
tions,  clearly  and  simply  charted,  are  indispensabl 
the  economic  revival  and  rapid  industrial  developi 
which  may  confidently  be  expected  If  we  act  now 
sweep  all  interrogation  points  away. 

1  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Congress  will  carr^ 
the  naval  program  which  was  undertaken  befon 
entered  the  war.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
mitted  to  your  Committees  for  authorization  that 
of  the  program  which  covers  the  building  plans  o 
next  three  years.  These  plans  have  been  prep 
along  the  lines  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  v 
the  Congress  established,  not  under  the  except 
conditions  of  the  war,  but  with  the  intention  of  ai 
ing  to  a  definite  method  of  development  for  the  i 
I  earnestly  recommend  the  uninterrupted  pursui 
that  policy.  It  would  clearly  be  unwise  for  us  t 
tempt  to  adjust  our  programs  to  a  future  world  p 
as  yet  undetermined. 

The  question  which  causes  me  the  greatest  coi 
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is  the  question  of  the  policy  to  be  adt)pted  towards  the 
railroads.  I  frankly  turn  to  you  for  counsel  upon  it. 
I  have  no  confident  judgment  of  my  own.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  thoughtful  man  can  have  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  must  be  studied,  studied  immediately,  and 
studied  without  bias  or  prejudice.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  by  becoming  partisans  of  any  particular  plan  of 
settlement. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  administration  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  should  be  taken  over  by  the  (i<n’ernment  so  long 
as  the  war  lasted.  It  would  have  been  impossible  other¬ 
wise  to  establish  and  carry  through  under  a  single  direc¬ 
tion  the  necessary  priorities  of  shipment.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  otherwise  to  combine  maximum 
production  at  the  factories  and  mines  and  farms  with 
the  maximum  possible  car  supply  to  take  the  products 
to  the  ports  and  markets;  impossible  to  route  troop 
shipments  and  freight  shipments  without  regard  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  roads  employed; 
impossible  to  subordinate,  when  necessary,  all  cjues- 
tions  of  convenience  to  the  public  necessity;  impossible 
to  give  the  necessary  financial  support  to  the  roads  from 
the  public  treasury.  But  all  these  necessities  have  now 
been  served,  and  the  question  is,  what  is  best  for  the 
railroads  and  for  the  public  in  the  future. 

Exceptional  circumstances  and  exceptional  methods 
of  administration  were  not  needed  to  convince  us  that 
the  railroads  were  not  equal  to  the  immense  tasks  of 
transportation  imposed  upon  them  by  the  rapid  and 
continuous  development  of  the  industries  of  the  country. 
We  knew  that  already.  And  we  knew  that  they  were 
unequal  to  it  partly  because  their  full  cooperation  was 
rendered  impossible  by  law  and  their  competition  made 
obligatory,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  assign  to 
them  severally  the  traffic  which  could  best  be  carried 
by  their  respective  lines  in  the  interests  of  expedition 
and  national  economy. 
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We  may  hope,  I  believe,  for  the  formal  concl 
of  the  war  by  treaty  by  the  time  spring  has  come, 
twenty-one  months  to  which  the  present  control  o 
railways  is  limited  after  formal  proclamation  of  ] 
shall  have  been  made  will  run  at  the  farthest,  I  t£ 
for  granted,  only  to  the  January  of  1921.  Th( 
equipment  of  the  railways  which  the  federal  admin 
tion  had  planned  could  not  be  completed  within 
such  period.  'I'he  present  law  does  not  permit  th 
of  the  revenues  of  the  several  roads  for  the  exec 
of  such  plans  except  by  formal  contract  with 
directors,  some  of  whom  will  consent  while  some 
not,  and  therefore  does  not  afford  sufficient  auth 
to  undertake  improvements  upon  the  scale  upon  ^ 
it  would  be  necessary  to  undertake  them.  Ever 
proach  to  this  difficult  subject-matter  of  decision  b 
us  face  to  face,  therefore,  with  this  unanswered 
tion:  What  is  it  right  that  we  should  do  witl 
railroads,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  in  fairnt 
their  owners? 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have  no  answer  r 
The  only  thing  that  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  is  tl 
is  not  fair  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  owners  0 
railroads  to  leave  the  question  unanswered  and  tl 
will  presently  become  my  duty  to  relinquish  contr 
the  roads,  even  before  the  expiration  of  the  stat 
period,  unless  there  should  appear  some  clear  pre 
in  the  mean  time  of  a  legislative  solution.  Their  rt 
w<»uld  at  least  produce  one  element  of  a  solution,  n: 
certainty  and  a  quick  stimulation  of  private  initi 

1  believe  that  it  will  be  serviceable  for  me  t 
forth  as  explicitly  as  possible  the  alternative  cc 
that  lie  open  to  our  choice.  We  can  simply  releas 
roads  and  go  back  to  the  old  conditions  of  private 
agement,  unrestricted  competition,  and  multiform 
lation  by  both  state  and  federal  authorities;  or  w 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  establish  con 
.Government  control,  accompanied,  if  necessan 
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actual  Government  ownership ;  or  we  can  adopt  an  inter¬ 
mediate  course  of  modilied  ]>rivute  control,  under  u 
more  unified  and  affirmative  public  regulation  anil  under 
such  alterations  of  the  law  as  will  permit  wasteful  com¬ 
petition  to  be  avoided  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
unification  of  administration  to  be  effected,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  regional  corporations  under  which  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  definable  areas  would  be  in  effect  combined  in 
single  systems. 

The  one  conclusion  that  I  am  ready  to  state  with 
confidence  is  that  it  would  be  a  disservice  alike  to  the 
country  and  to  the  owners  of  the  railroads  to  return  to 
the  old  conditions  unmodilieil.  'I'hose  are  conditions 
of  restraint  without  development,  'rhere  is  nothing 
affirmative  or  iielpful  about  them.  What  the  country 
chiefly  needs  is  that  all  its  means  of  transportation 
should  be  developed,  its  railways,  its  waterways,  its 
highways,  and  its  countryside  roads.  Some  new  clement 
of  policy,  therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary, — necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  public,  necessary  for  the  release 
of  credit  to  those  who  are  administering  the  railways, 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  security  holders. 
The  old  policy  may  he  changed  jinieh  or  little,  but  surely 
it  cannot  wisely  he  left  as  it  was.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  have  a  complete  and  impartial  study  of 
the  whole  problem  instituted  at  once  and  prosecuted 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  1  stand  ready  and  anxious  to 
release  the  roads  from  the  present  control  and  I  must 
do  so  at  a  very  early  date  if  by  waiting  until  the  statu¬ 
tory  limit  of  time  is  reached  I  shall  be  merely  prolong¬ 
ing  the  period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  is  hurtful 
to  every  interest  concerned. 

I  welcome  this  occasion  to  announce  to  the  Congress 
my  purpose  to  join  in  Paris  the  representatives  of  the 
governments  with  which  wc  have  been  associated  in 
the  war  against  the  Central  J'.tiipircs  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  with  them  the  main  features  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  I  realize  the  great  inconveniences  that  will 
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attend  my  leaving  the  country,  particularly  at  this 
but  the  conclusion  that  it  was  my  paramount  du 
go  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  considerations  wh 
hope  will  seem  as  conclusive  to  you  as  they  have  se 
to  me. 

The  allied  Governments  have  accepted  the  bas 
peace  which  I  outlined  to  the  Congress  on  the  eigh 
January  last,  as  the  Central  Empires  also  have, 
very  reasonably  desire  my  personal  counsel  in 
interpretation  and  application,  and  it  is  highly  desi 
that  I  should  give  it  in  order  that  the  sincere  desi 
our  Government  to  contribute  without  selfish  pui 
of  any  kind  to  settlements  that  will  be  of  common 
fit  to  all  the  nations  concerned  may  be  made 
manifest.  The  peace  settlements  which  are  now  i 
agreed  upon  are  of  transcendent  importance  both 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  know  of  no  bus 
or  interest  which  should  take  precedence  of  them, 
gallant  men  of  our  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea 
consciously  fought  for  the  ideals  which  they  kne 
be  the  ideals  of  their  country;  I  have  sought  to  ex] 
those  ideals;  they  have  accepted  my  statements  of 
as  the  substance  of  their  own  thought  and  purpos 
the  associated  (Jovernmcnts  have  accepted  them;  I 
it  to  them  to  sec  to  it,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  no 
or  mistaken  interpretation  is  put  upon  them,  ani 
possible  effort  omitted  to  realize  them.  It  is  nov 
duty  to  play  my  full  part  in  making  good  what 
offered  their  life’s  blood  to  obtain.  I  can  think  c 
call  to  service  which  could  transcend  this. 

I  shall  be  in  close  touch  with  you  and  with  affaii 
this  side  the  water,  and  you  will  know  all  that  1 
At  my  request,  the  French  and  English  Governn 
have  absolutely  removed  the  censorship  of  cable 
which  until  within  a  fortnight  they  had  maintained 
there  is  now  no  censorship  whatever  exercised  at 
end  except  upon  attempted  trade  communications 
enemy  countries.  It  has  been  necessary  to  keep  an 
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wire  constantly  available  between  Paris  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  another  between  France  and  the 
Department  of  War.  In  order  that  this  might  be  done 
with  the  least  possible  interference  with  the  other  uses 
of  the  cables,  I  have  temporarily  taken  over  the  control 
of  both  cables  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  as  a  single 
system.  I  did  so  at  the  advice  of  the  most  experienced 
cable  officials,  and  I  hope  that  the  results  will  justify 
my  hope  that  the  news  of  the  next  few  months  may  pass 
with  the  utmost  freedom  and  with  the  least  possible 
delay  from  each  side  of  the  sea  to  the  other. 

May  I  not  hope,  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  that  in 
the  delicate  tasks  I  shall  have  to  perform  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  in  my  efforts  truly  and  faithfully  to 
interpret  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  country 
we  love,  I  may  have  the  encouragement  and  the  added 
strength  of  your  united  support?  I  realize  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  difficulty  of  the  duty  I  am  undertaking:  I  am 
poignantly  aware  of  its  grave  responsibilities.  I  am  the 
servant  of  the  Nation.  I  can  have  no  private  thought 
or  purpose  of  my  own  in  performing  such  an  errand. 
I  go  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  me  to  the  common  settle¬ 
ments  which  I  must  now  assist  in  arriving  at  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  other  working  heads  of  the  associated 
Governments.  I  shall  count  upon  your  friendly  counte¬ 
nance  and  encouragement.  I  shall  not  be  inaccessible. 
The  cables  and  the  wireless  will  render  me  available 
for  any  counsel  or  service  you  may  desire  of  me,  and 
I  shall  be  happy  in  the  thought  that  I  am  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  weighty  matters  of  domestic  policy 
with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal.  I  shall  make  my 
absence  as  brief  as  possible  and  shall  hope  to  return 
with  the  happy  assurance  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
translate  into  action  the  great  ideals  for  which  America 
has  striven. 


FIRST  ADDRESS  IN  FRANCE 


KKSIMJNSE  TO  ’111 K  WIU, COMING  ADDRESS  OF  PRES] 
POINCARE  OF  FRANCE,  AT  A  LUNCHEON  IN  II 
OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON,  DECEMIIER  I4,  I918. 
ORIGINAL  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FILES. 

Mr.  RRI'.SIDl'NT: 

1  :nn  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  your  grt 
greeting',  it  is  very  delightful  to  find  myself  in  F 
and  to  feel  the  quick  contact  of  sympathy  and  unafli 
friendship  between  the  representatives  of  the  E 
States  and  tlic  representatives  of  France.  You 
been  very  generous  in  wliat  you  were  pleased  t( 
about  myself,  but  I  feel  that  what  I  have  said  and 
I  have  tried  to  do  has  been  said  and  done  only  ; 
attempt  to  speak  the  thought  of  the  people  ol 
I’nitcd  States  truly  and  to  carry  that  thought  o 
aetion.  From  the  iirst  tiic  thought  of  the  people  o 
I’nitcd  States  turned  toward  something  more  thai 
mere  winning  of  this  war.  It  turned  to  the  estal 
ment  of  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice.  It 
lized  that  merely  to  win  the  war  was  not  enough; 
it  must  be  won  in  such  a  way  and  the  questions  r; 
by  it  settled  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  tlic  future  p 
of  the  world  ami  lay  the  foundation  for  the  free 
and  haiqiincss  of  its  many  peoples  and  nations. 

Never  before  has  war  worn  so  terrible  a  visag 
exliibitcd  more  grossly  the  ilcbasing  influence  of  i 
ambitions.  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  look  upon  the 
wrought  by  tlic  armies  of  the  Central  Empires  wit! 
same  repulsion  and  deep  indignation  that  it  stirs  in 
hearts  of  the  men  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  I  ap 
ciatc,  as  you  do,  sir,  tlic  necessity  of  such  action  in 
final  settlement  of  the  issues  of  the  war  as  will 
only  rebuke  such  acts  of  terror  and  spoliation,  but  n 
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men  everywhere  aware  tiiat  they  cannot  he  ventured 
upon  without  the  certainty  of  just  punishment. 

I  know  with  what  ardor  and  enthusiasm  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  United  States  have  given  the  best  that 
was  in  them  to  this  war  of  redemption.  They  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  true  spirit  of  America.  'Phey  hclievc  their 
ideals  to  be  acceptable  to  free  peoples  everywhere  and 
are  rejoiced  to  have  played  the  part  they  have  playeil 
in  giving  reality  to  those  iiicals  in  cooperation  with  the 
armies  of  the  Allies.  We  are  proud  of  the  part  they 
have  played  and  we  arc  liappy  that  they  shouitl  have 
been  associated  with  such  comrailes  in  a  common  cause. 

It  is  v/ith  peculiar  feelings,  Mr.  President,  that  i 
find  myself  in  France  joining  with  you  in  rejoicing  over 
the  victory  tiiat  has  been  won.  d'lic  ties  that  bind  hVance 
and  the  United  States  arc  peculiarly  close.  I  do  not 
know  in  Avhat  otiicr  comradeship  wc  could  liavc  fouglit 
with  more  zest  or  cntluisiasm.  It  will  daily  be  a  matter 
of  pleasure  with  me  to  be  brought  into  consultation  with 
the  statesmen  of  France  and  her  Allies  in  concerting  the 
measures  by  which  we  may  secure  permanence  for  these 
happy  relations  of  friendship  and  cooperation,  and  se¬ 
cure  for  the  world  at  large  such  safety  and  freedom 
in  its  life  as  can  be  securcii  only  by  the  constant  asso¬ 
ciation  and  cobperatitm  of  friends. 

I  greet  you,  sir,  not  only  with  deep  persona!  respect 
but  as  the  representative  of  the  great  people  of  France, 
and  beg  to  bring  you  the  greetings  of  another  great 
people  to  whom  the  fortunes  of  France  arc  of  profound 
and  lasting  interest. 

I  raise  my  gla.ss  to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  and  to  Madame  Poincare,  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  France. 


TO  A  SOClAfJST  DELEGATION 


KKI’LY  TO  TUI'.  ADDKKSS  Ob'  A  SOCIALIST  DELEGATIC 
PARIS,  DECEMBER  1 6,  I918. 

1R1'’,CEIV1^’,D  with  great  interest  the  address 
you  have  just  reatl  to  me.  The  war  through 
\vc  have  Just  passed  has  illustrated  in  a  way  which 
can  he  forgotten  the  extraordinary  wrongs  whic 
be  perpetrateil  by  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  po-w 
It  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  happiness  and 
perity  of  the  world,  to  establish  an  enduring  peac 
less  the  repetition  of  oUch  wrongs  is  rendered  impo 
This  has  indeed  been  a  people’s  war.  It  has  been  i 
against  absolutism  and  militarism,  and  these  enem 
liberty  must  from  this  time  forth  be  shut  out  fro 
possibility  of  working  their  cruel  will  upon  manki 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  establis 
principle.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  supi 
by  a  cooperation  of  the  nations  which  shall  be 
upon  fixed  and  definite  covenants,  and  which  sh 
made  certain  of  effective  action  through  the  instr 
tality  of  a  League  of  Nations.  I  believe  this  to 
conviction  of  all  thoughtful  and  liberal  men. 

I  am  confident  tliat  this  is  the  thought  of  thos 
lead  your  own  great  nation,  and  I  am  looking  fo 
with  peculiar  pleasure  to  cooperating  with  them 
curing  guarantees  of  a  lasting  peace  of  justice  anc 
dealing  which  shall  justify  the  sacrifices  of  this  wi 
cause  men  to  look  back  upon  those  sacrifices  ; 
dramatic  and  final  processes  of  their  emancipatio: 
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AT  THE  HOThX  Dl',  VILLI-', 


reply  to  the  greetings  of  the  prefect  of  the 

SEINE  AND  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MCNICIPAl, 
COUNCIL  AT  THE  HOTEL  DE  VH.l.E,  PARIS,  DECEM¬ 
BER  l6,  1918.  FRO,M  ORIGINAL  IN  MR.  WII.SON’s 
FILES. 

Your  greeting  has  ralsctl  many  emotions  within 
me.  It  is  with  no  ortiinary  sympathy  that  tiic 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  whom  I  liave  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  have  viewed  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  of  hVance.  Many  of  our  own  people  have  been 
themselves  witnesses  of  those  sufferings.  We  were  the 
more  deeply  moved  by  the  wrongs  of  the  war  because  we 
knew  the  manner  in  which  they  were  perpetrated.  1 
beg  that  you  will  not  suppose  that  because  a  wide  ocean 
separated  us  in  space,  we  were  not  in  effect  eye-witnesses 
of  the  shameful  ruin  that  was  wrought  and  the  cruel  and 
unnecessary  sufferings  that  were  brought  upon  you. 
Those  sufferings  have  filled  our  hearts  with  indignation. 
We  knew  what  they  were  not  only,  but  wc  knew  what 
they  signifiedi  and  our  hearts  were  touched  to  the  quick 
by  them,  our  imaginations  filled  with  the  whole  picture  of 
what  France  and  Belgium  in  particular  had  experienced. 
When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  therefore, 
they  entered  it  not  only  because  they  were  moved  by  a 
conviction  that  the  purposes  of  the  Central  l-lmpires 
were  wrong  and  must  be  resisted  by  men  everywhere  wlio 
loved  liberty  and  the  riglit,  but  also  because  the  illicit 
ambitions  which  they  were  entertaining  and  attempting 
to  realize  had  led  to  practices  which  shocked  our  hearts 
as  much  as  they  offended  our  principles.  Our  reso¬ 
lution  was  formed  because  we  knew  how  profoundly 
great  principlei  of  right  were  affected,  but  our  hearts 
moved  also  with  our  resolution. 
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You  have  been  exceedingly  generous  In  what  yo 
been  gracious  enough  to  say  about  me,  genero 
beyond  my  personal  deserts,  but  you  have  inter 
with  real  insight  the  motives  and  resolution  of  tl 
pie  of  the  United  States-  Whatever  influence  I  e> 
whatever  authority  I  speak  with,  I  derive  from 
1  know  what  they  have  thought,  I  know  what  the 
desired,  and  when  I  have  spoken  what  I  knew 
their  minds,  it  has  been  delightful  to  see  how  tl 
sciences  and  purposes  of  freemen  everywhere  resp 
We  have  merely  established  our  right  to  the  full 
ship  of  those  peoples  here  and  throughout  the 
who  reverence  the  right  and  whose  purpose  is  in: 
lixed  upon  the  establishment  of  genuine  liberty  a 
tice. 

You  have  made  me  feel  very  much  at  home  he 
merely  by  the  delightful  warrfth  of  your  welcoi 
also  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  made  me 
to  the  utmost  the  intimate  community  of  thoug 
ideal  which  characterizes  your  people  and  the 
Nation  which  I  have  the  honor  for  the  time  to  rep 
Y«)ur  welcome  to  Paris  I  shall  always  remember 
of  the  unique  and  inspiring  experiences  of  my  lil 
while  i  feel  that  you  are  honoring  the  people 
United  States  in  my  person,  I  shall  neverthelesi 
away  with  me  a  very  keen  personal  gratification  i 
ing  back  upon  these  memorable  days.  Permit 
thank  you  from  a  full  heart. 


AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PARIS  UPON  RECEIVING 
an  honorary  degree,  DECEMBER  21,  1918. 

FROM  OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN  MR. 
WILSON’S  FILES. 

Mr.  president,  mr.  ri<:cteur: 

I  feel  very  keenly  the  distinfjijishcd  honor 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the  great  I  'ni- 
versity  of  Paris,  and  it  is  very  delightful  to  me  also  trt 
have  the  honor  of  being  inducted  into  the  great  com¬ 
pany  of  scholars  whose  life  and  fame  have  made  the 
history  of  the  University  of  Paris  a  thing  admired 
among  men  of  cultivation  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

By  what  you  have  said,  sir,  of  the  theory  of  education 
which  has  been  followed  in  France,  and  which  I  have 
tried  to  promote  in  the  United  States,  I  am  tempted 
to  venture  upon  a  favorite  theme.  I  have  always 
thought,  sir,  that  the  chief  object  of  education  was  to 
awaken  the  spirit,  and  that  inasmuch  as  literature  when¬ 
ever  it  touched  its  great  and  higher  notes  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  spirit  of  mankind,  the  best  induction 
into  education  was  to  feel  the  pulses  of  humanity  which 
had  beaten  from  age  to  age  through  the  utterances  of 
men  who  had  penetrated  to  the  secrets  of  the  human 
spirit.  And  I  agree  with  the  intimation  which  has  been 
conveyed  to-day  that  the  terrible  war  through  which  wc 
have  just  passed  has  not  been  only  a  war  between  na¬ 
tions,  but  that  it  has  been  also  a  war  between  systems 
of  culture — the  one  system,  the  aggressive  system,  using 
science  without  conscience,  stripping  learning  of  its 
moral  restraints,  and  using  every  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  to  do  wrong  to  the  whole  race ;  the  other  system 
reminiscent  of  the  high  traditions  of  men,  reminiscent 
of  all  those  struggles,  some  of  them  obscure  but  others 
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clearly  revealed  to  the  historian,  of  men  of  indom 
spirit  everywhere  struggling  toward  the  right  and 
ing  above  all  things  else  to  be  free.  The  trium 
freedom  in  this  war  means  that  spirits  of  that  sor 
dominate  the  world.  There  is  a  great  wind  of 
force  moving  through  the  world,  and  every  mai 
opposes  himself  to  that  wind  will  go  down  in  dis 
The  task  of  tliose  who  are  gathered  here,  or  will 
cntly  be  gathereil  here,  to  make  the  settlements  c 
peace  is  greatly  simplilied  by  the  fact  that  the 
masters  of  no  one:  they  are  the  servants  of  ma 
and  if  we  do  not  heed  the  mandates  of  mankii 
sliall  make  ourselves  the  most  conspicuous  and  des 
failures  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

My  conception  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  jus 
tiiat  it  shall  operate  as  the  organized  moral  fo 
men  throughout  the  world,  and  that  whenever  or 
ever  wrong  and  aggression  are  planned  or  contemp 
this  searching  light  of  conscience  will  be  turned 
them  and  men  everywhere  will  ask,  “What  are  th 
poses  that  you  hold  in  your  heart  against  the  fo 
of  the  world?”  Just  a  little  exposure  will  setth 
questions.  If  the  Central  powers  had  dared  to  ( 
the  purposes  of  this  war  for  a  single  fortnight,  it 
would  have  happened,  and  if,  as  should  be,  the) 
forced  to  discuss  it  for  a  year,  war  would  hav( 
inconceivable. 

So  1  feel  that  this  war  is,  as  has  been  said  mor 
once  to-day,  intimately  related  with  the  university 
The  university  spirit  is  intolerant  of  all  the  thing 
put  the  human  mind  under  restraint.  It  is  into 
of  everything  that  seeks  to  retard  the  advancem 
ideals,  the  acceptance  of  the  truth,  the  purificat 
life;  and  every  university  man  can  ally  himself  wi 
forces  of  the  present  time  with  the  feeling  that  r 
last  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  spirit  to  which  univf 
have  devoted  themselves,  has  prevailed  and  is 
phant.  If  there  is  one  point  of  pride  that  I  vent 
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entertain,  it  is  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  in  some 
measure  to  interpret  the  university  spirit  in  the  public 
life  of  a  great  nation,  and  I  feel  that  in  honoring  me  to¬ 
day  in  this  unusual  and  conspicuous  manner  you  have 
first  of  all  honored  the  people  whom  I  represent.  The 
spirit  that  I  try  to  express  I  know  to  be  their  spirit,  and 
in  proportion  as  I  serve  them  I  believe  that  I  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  thank  you,  sir,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  a  distinction  which  has  in  a  singular 
way  crowned  my  academic  career. 


CHRISTMAS  GRHKTING  TO  THE  SOLD 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ADPRKSS  TO  AMERICAN  TROOPS  AT  HUMES,  FRANC 
('EMBER  25,  1918.  FROM  OFFICIAL  GOVERF 
PUBLICATION  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FILES. 

1WISH  that  I  could  give  to  each  one  of  yi 
message  that  I  know  you  are  longing  to  receivi 
those  at  home  who  love  you.  I  cannot  do  that,  bu 
tell  you  how  everybody  at  home  is  proud  of  yoi 
everybody  at  home  has  followed  every  movement 
great  Army  with  confidence  and  affection;  and  h( 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  are  now  wail 
welcome  you  home  with  an  acclaim  which  probal 
never  greeted  any  other  army.  Because  this  is 
into  which  our  country,  like  these  countries  we  hav 
so  proud  to  stand  by,  has  put  its  whole  heart,  a 
reason  that  we  are  proud  of  you  is  that  you  ha 
your  heart  into  it ;  you  have  done  your  duty,  and 
thing  more,  you  have  done  your  duty  and  done  : 
a  spirit  which  gave  it  distinction  and  glory. 

And  now  w'e  are  to  have  the  fruits  of  victory, 
knew'  when  you  came  over  what  you  came  over  fc 
you  have  done  what  it  was  appointed  you  to 
know  what  you  expect  of  me.  Some  time  ago  a 
man  from  one  of  the  countries  with  which  we  ar 
ciated  was  discussing  with  me  the  moral  aspects 
war,  and  I  said  that  if  we  did  not  insist  upon  th 
purposes  for  which  this  war  was  entered  by  the  1 
States  I  could  never  look  those  gallant  fellows 
the  seas  in  the  face  again.  You  knew  what  we  ex 
of  you  and  you  did  it.  I  know  what  you  and  the 
at  home  expect  of  me ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  my 
countrymen,  that  I  do  not  find  in  the  hearts  of  thi 
leaders  with  whom  it  is  my  privilege  now  to  coc 
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any  difference  of  principle  or  of  fundamental  purpose. 
It  happened  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  America  to 
present  the  chart  for  peace,  and  now  the  process  of 
settlement  has  been  rendered  comparatively  simple  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  nations  concerned  have  accepted 
that  chart  and  that  the  application  of  those  principles 
laid  down  there  ■p'ill  be  their  explication.  The  world 
will  now  know  that  the  nations  that  fought  this  war, 
as  well  as  the  soldiers  who  represented  them,  are  ready 
to  make  good — make  good  not  merely  in  the  assertion 
of  their  own  interests,  but  make  good  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  upon  the  permanent  foundations  of  right 
and  of  justice.  Because  this  is  not  a  war  in  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  free  nations  have  obeyed  masters.  You 
have  commanders,  but  you  have  no  masters.  Your  very 
commanders  represent  you  in  representing  the  Nation  of 
which  you  constitute  so  distinguished  a  part,  and  this 
being  a  people’s  war,  everybody  concerned  in  tlie  settle¬ 
ment  knows  that  it  must  be  a  people’s  peace,  that  noth¬ 
ing  must  be  done  in  the  settlement  of  tlie  issues  of  the 
war  which  is  not  as  handsome  as  the  great  achievements 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allies. 

It  is  difficult,  very  difficult,  men,  In  a  formal  speech 
like  this  to  show  you  my  real  heart.  You  men  probably 
do  not  realize  with  what  anxious  attention  and  care  we 
have  followed  every  step  you  have  advanced,  and  fmw 
proud  we  are  that  every  step  was  in  .advance  and  not  in 
retreat;  that  every  time  you  set  your  faces  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  you  kept  your  faces  in  that  direction.  A  thrill  has 
gone  through  my  heart,  as  it  has  gone  through  the  heart 
of  every  American,  with  almost  every  gun  that  was 
fired  and  every  stroke  that  was  struck  in  the  gallant 
fighting  that  you  have  done;  and  there  has  been  only 
one  regret  in  America,  and  that  was  the  regret  that 
every  man  there  felt  that  he  was  not  here  in  France, 
too.  It  has  been  a  hard  thing  to  perform  civil  tasks  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  a  hard  thing  to  take 
part  in  directing  what  you  did  without  coming  over  and 
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helping  you  do  it.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of  moral  a 
to  stay  at  home,  but  we  were  proud  to  back  you 
every  way  that  was  possible  to  back  you  up,  an 
I  am  happy  to  find  what  splendid  names  you  have 
for  yourselves  among  the  civilian  population  of  ] 
as  well  as  among  your  comrades  in  arms  of  the  1 
Army.  It  is  a  fine  testimony  to  you  men  that  thes 
pie  like  you  and  love  you  and  trust  you,  and  the 
part  of  it  all  is  that  you  deserve  their  trust. 

I  feel  a  comradeship  with  you  to-day  which  is  d 
ful  as  I  look  about  upon  these  undisturbed  fielc 
think  of  the  terrible  scenes  through  which  you  hav 
and  realize  now  that  the  quiet  peace,  the  tranc 
of  settled  hope,  has  descended  upon  us  all;  and 
it  is  hard  so  far  away  from  home  confidently  to  b 
a  Merry  Christmas,  1  can,  1  think,  confidently  p 
you  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  I  can  from  the  bott 
my  heart  say,  God  bless  you. 


AT  CHAUMONT,  FRANCK 


response  to  an  address  oe  welcome  »y  the  mayor 

OF  CHAUMONT,  DECEMHER  25,  1918.  FROM  OF¬ 
FICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN  MR.  WIL¬ 
SON’S  FILES. 

I  FEEL  that  I  have  been  peculiarly  honored  in  tlic 
generous  reception  you  have  given  me,  and  it  is  tlie 
more  delightful  because  it  so  obviously  comes  from  the 
heart;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  is  an  instinctive 
response  to  the  feeling  that  is  in  my  own  breast.  Be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  even  you,  after  contact  with  our 
soldiers,  cannot  realize  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the 
feeling  of  the  United  States  for  France.  It  is  an  ancient 
friendship,  but  it  has  been  renewed  and  has  taken  on 
a  new  youth.  It  is  a  friendship  whicii  is  not  only  one 
of  sentiment,  but  one  based  upon  a  communion  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

You  have  spoken  very  generously  and  very  beautifully 
of  the  relations  which  have  sprung  up  between  your¬ 
selves  and  our  soldiers.  That  is  because  they  came  not 
only  to  associate  themselves  with  you  as  the  champions 
of  liberty,  but  they  came  with  personal  affection  in  their 
hearts  for  the  people  of  France,  and  it  must  have  been 
that  which  you  realized.  They  did  not  come  as  strangers 
in  their  thoughts.  They  brought  with  them  something 
that  made  them  feel  at  home  the  moment  they  were  at 
Havre  or  Brest  in  France. 

So  I  am  very  much  moved  by  being  thus  drawn,  as 
they  have  been,  into  your  midst  and  into  your  confidence, 
and  wish  to  thank  you  very  warmly  for  them  and  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I,  like  them,  shall 
carry  away  with  me  the  most  delightful  recollections, 
and  my  heart  will  always  say,  as  1  now  say,  “Vive  la 
France.” 
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AT  DOVER,  ENGLAND 


RKSPONSK  TO  AN  ADDRliSS  OF  WELCOME  BY  THE 
OP  DOVER,  DECEMBER  26,  I918.  FROM  01 
GOVERNMENT  PCBLICATION  IN  MR.  WILSON’i 

Mr.  mayor  : 

You  have  certainly  extended  to  me  and  ti 
who  are  accompanying  me  a  very  cordial  and  g 
iiand  of  welcome.  Icven  the  sea  was  kind  to 
morning  and  gave  us  a  very  pleasant  passage,  ; 
it  tallied  perfectly  with  our  expectations  of  the  p 
we  should  have  in  landing  in  England. 

We  have  gone  through  many  serious  times  to, 
and  thereftire  we  can  regard  each  other  in  a  nei 
as  comrades  and  associates,  because  nothing  brini 
together  like  a  common  understanding  and  a  cc 
purpose.  I  think  that  in  spite  of  all  the  terrib 
ferings  and  sacrifices  of  this  war  we  shall  some 
looking  back  upon  them  realize  that  they  were 
while,  not  only  because  of  the  security  they  ga 
world  against  unjust  aggression,  but  also  because 
understanding  they  established  between  great  i 
which  ought  to  act  with  each  other  in  the  pern 
maintenance  of  justice  and  of  right.  It  is,  thei 
witli  emotions  of  peculiar  gratification  that  I  fir 
self  here.  It  affords  the  opportunity  to  match  mj 
with  the  minds  of  those  who  with  a  like  intend* 
purposing  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the 
settlements  of  the  struggle. 

1  thank  you  very  warmly,  gentlemen,  for  your 
ing  and  beg  to  extend  to  you  in  the  name  of  m; 
countrymen  the  most  cordial  greetings. 
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RESPONSE  TO  KING  GEORGE 


ADDRESS  AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  DECEMBER  27,  I91S. 

FROM  OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  ECBLICAI  ION  IN  MR. 

Wilson’s  files. 

Y  OUR  MAJI-:STY : 

I  lam  deeply  complimented  by  the  gracious  words 
which  you  have  uttered.  'Phe  welcome  which  you  have 
given  me  and  Mrs.  Wilson  has  been  so  warm,  so  natural, 
so  evidently  from  the  heart  that  we  have  been  more  than 
pleased;  we  have  been  touched  by  it,  and  I  believe  that  I 
correctly  interpret  that  welcome  as  embodying  not  only 
your  own  generous  spirit  towards  us  pcrsmially,  but 
also  as  expressing  for  yourself  and  the  great  nation 
over  which  you  preside  that  same  feeling  for  my  people, 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  For  you  atul  I, 
sir — I  temporarily — embody  the  spirit  of  two  great 
nations;  and  whatever  strength  I  have,  and  whatever 
authority,  I  possess  only  so  long  and  so  far  as  I  ex¬ 
press  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  American  people. 

Any  influence  that  the  American  people  have  over  the 
affairs  of  the  world  is  measured  by  their  sympathy  witli 
the  aspirations  of  free  men  everywhere.  America  does 
love  freedom,  and  I  hdieve  that  she  loves  freedom  un¬ 
selfishly.  But  if  she  does  not,  she  will  not  and  cannot 
help  the  influence  to  which  she  justly  aspires.  I  have  had 
the  privilege,  sir,  of  conferring  with  the  leaders  of  your 
own  Government  and  with  the  spokesmen  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  France  and  of  Italy,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  have  the  same  conceptions  that  they  have  of  the 
significance  and  scope  of  the  duty  upon  which  we  have 
met.  We  have  used  great  w'ords,  all  of  us,  we  have 
used  the  great  words  “right”  and  “justice,”  and  now 
we  are  to  prove  whether  or  not  we  understand  those 
words  and  how  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  particular 
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settlements  which  must  conclude  this  war.  And  w 
not  only  understand  them,  but  we  must  have  the  c 
to  act  upon  our  understanding. 

Yet,  after  I  have  uttered  the  word  “couraj 
comes  into  my  mind  that  it  would  take  more  cout 
resist  the  great  moral  tide  now  running  in  the 
than  to  yield  to  it,  than  to  obey  it.  There  is  a 
tide  running  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  hearts  c 
have  never  beaten  so  singularly  in  unison  before, 
have  never  before  been  so  conscious  of  their  bi 
hood.  Men  have  never  before  realized  how 
difference  there  w'as  between  right  and  justice  in  oi 
tude  and  in  another,  under  one  sovereignty  and 
another:  and  it  will  be  our  high  privilege,  I  beliei 
not  only  to  apply  the  moral  judgments  of  the  wc 
the  particular  settlements  which  wc  shall  attemi 
also  to  organize  the  moral  force  of  the  world  t 
serve  those  settlements,  to  steady  the  forces  of  m: 
and  to  make  the  right  and  the  justice  to  which  gri 
tions  like  our  own  have  devoted  themselves  th 
dominant  and  controlling  force  of  the  world. 

There  is  something  inspiriting  in  knowing  that 
the  errand  that  we  have  come  on.  Nothing  less 
this  would  have  justified  me  in  leaving  the  imp 
tasks  which  fall  upon  me  upon  the  other  side  of  tf 
nothing  but  the  consciousness  that  nothing  else 
pares  with  this  in  dignity  and  importance.  The 
it  is  the  more  delightful  to  find  myself  in  the  cor 
of  a  body  of  men  united  in  ideal  and  in  purpose,  t 
that  I  am  privileged  to  unite  my  thought  with  yo 
carrying  forward  those  standards  which  we  are  so 
to  hold  high  and  to  defend. 

May  I  not,  sir,  with  a  feeling  of  profound  sin 
and  friendship  and  sympathy  propose  your  own  1 
and  the  health  of  the  Queen,  and  the  prosper; 
Great  Britain? 


“THE  SANCTIONS  OF  RELIGION” 


reply  to  a  committee  OE  the  national  COI'NCIL  oe 
EVANGELICAL  FREE  CHURCHES,  I.ONOON,  llECKM- 
BER  28,  1918.  FROM  OEFKTAL  GOVERNMENT  PUB¬ 
LICATION  IN  MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

GENTLEMI'.N: 

I  am  very  much  honorcii,  uiui  miji;lit  say,  tmiclicil, 
by  this  beautiful  address  that  you  have  just  read,  ami 
it  is  very  delightful  to  feel  the  comradeship  of  spirit 
which  is  indicated  by  a  gathering  like  this. 

You  are  quite  right,  sir,  in  saying  that  I  tio  recognize 
the  sanctions  of  religion  in  these  times  of  perplexity  with 
matters  so  large  to  settle  that  no  man  can  feel  that  his 
mind  can  compass  them.  I  think  one  woultl  go  crazy 
if  he  did  not  believe  in  Providence.  It  would  be  a  maze 
without  a  clue.  Unless  there  were  some  supreme  guid¬ 
ance  we  would  despair  of  the  results  of  human  counsel. 
So  that  it  is  with  genuine  sympathy  that  I  acknowledge 
the  spirit  and  thank  you  for  the  generosity  of  your  ad¬ 
dress. 


A  GROWING  INTEREST  IN  THE  LEAGU 

NATIONS 


REPLY  TO  THE  LEAGL'E  OF  NATIONS  UNION 

AMERICAN  EMHASSY,  LONDON,  DECEMBER  28, 
FROM  OFFUTAL  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  1 

Wilson’s  files. 


GENTLEMEN: 

I  am  very  much  complimented  that  you  ! 
come  in  person  to  present  this  address,  and  I  hav 
delighted  and  stimulated  to  find  the  growing  an 
vailing  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  League  of  N; 
not  only  a  growing  interest  merely,  but  a  growin 
pose  which  I  am  sure  will  prevail.  And  it  is  ve 
iightfui  that  members  of  the  Government  which  bi 
this  Nation  into  the  war  because  of  the  moral  ( 
tions  based  upon  treaty  should  be  among  thos 
have  brought  me  this  paper,  because  on  the  oth( 
of  the  water  we  have  greatly  admired  the  motiv 
subscribed  to  the  principles  which  actuated  the  G 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  In  obeying  that  moral 
you  have  shown  what  we  must  organize,  nameh 
same  force  and  sense  of  obligation,  and  unless  we 
ize  it  the  thing  that  we  do  now  will  not  stand, 
that  so  strongly  that  it  is  particularly  cheering  tc 
just  how  strong  and  imperative  the  idea  has  bec( 
I  thank  you  very  much  indeed.  It  has  been  a  pr 
to  see  you  personally. 

I  was  just  saying  to  Lord  Grey  that  we  had  i 
knowledge  of  each  other  and  that  I  am  glad  to  ii 
him.  I  feel  as  if  I  met  him  long  ago;  and  I  h 
pleasure  of  matching  minds  with  Mr.  Asquith 
day. 
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RESPONSE  TO  AN  ADDRIiSS  OR  WKIA'OME  HY  THE  LORD 
MAYOR  AT  THE  GriLnilAl.L,  LONDON,  DECEMBER 
28,  1918.  FROM  OEEKTAL  (JOVKRNMENT  POBLICA- 
TiON  IN  MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

Mr.  lord  mayor : 

Wc  have  come  upon  times  when  ceremonies  like 
this  have  a  new  significance,  and  it  is  that  significance 
which  most  impresses  me  as  I  stand  here.  The  address 
which  I  have  just  heard  is  most  generously  and 
graciously  conceived  and  the  delightful  accent  of  sin¬ 
cerity  in  it  seems  like  a  part  of  that  voice  of  counsel 
which  is  now  everywhere  to  be  heard. 

I  feel  that  a  distinguished  honor  has  been  conferred 
upon  me  by  this  reception,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you,  sir, 
and  your  associates  of  my  very  profound  appreciation, 
but  I  know  that  I  am  only  part  of  what  I  may  call  a 
great  body  of  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
was  fancy  on  my  part  that  I  heard  in  the  voice  of  wel¬ 
come  uttered  in  the  streets  of  this  great  city  an<!  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  something  more  than  a  personal  wel¬ 
come.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the  v<iicc  of  one 
people  speaking  to  another  people,  and  it  was  a  voice 
in  which  one  could  distinguish  a  singular  combination 
of  emotions.  There  was  surely  there  the  deep  grate¬ 
fulness  that  the  fighting  was  over.  There  was  the  pri<lc 
that  the  fighting  had  had  such  a  culmination.  'I'hcrc 
was  that  sort  of  gratitude  that  the  nations  engaged 
had  produced  such  men  as  the  soldiers  of  (;rcat  Britain 
and  of  the  United  States  and  of  !•  ranee  and  of  Italy— 
men  whose  prowess  and  achievements  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed  with  rising  admiration  as  they  moved  from  cul¬ 
mination  to  culmination.  But  there  was  something 
more  in  it,  the  consciousness  that  the  business  is  not 
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yet  done,  the  consciousness  that  it  now  rests  upon  oti' 
to  see  that  those  lives  were  not  lost  in  vain. 

I  have  not  yet  been  to  tiic  actual  battlcliclds,  bi 
have  been  with  many  of  the  men  who  have  fought 
battles,  and  the  other  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  be 
present  at  a  session  of  the  French  Academy  when  t 
admitted  Marshal  Joffre  to  their  membership, 
sturdy,  serene  soldier  stood  and  uttered,  not  the  wc 
of  triumph,  but  the  simple  words  of  affection  for 
soldiers,  and  the  conviction  which  he  summed  up,  i 
sentence  which  I  will  not  try  accurately  to  quote 
reproduce  in  its  spirit,  was  that  France  must  alw 
remember  that  the  small  and  the  weak  could  never 
free  in  the  world  unless  the  strong  and  the  great  alw 
put  their  power  and  strength  in  the  service  of  rij 
That  is  the  afterthought — the  thought  that  someth 
must  be  done  now  not  only  to  make  the  just  settleme; 
that  of  course,  but  to  sec  that  the  settlements  remaii 
and  were  observed  and  that  honor  and  justice  prevai 
in  the  world.  And  as  I  have  conversed  with  the  soldii 
I  have  been  more  and  more  aware  that  they  fought 
something  that  not  all  of  them  had  defined,  but  wh 
all  of  them  recognized  the  moment  you  stated  it 
them.  They  fought  to  do  away  with  an  old  order  : 
to  establish  a  new  one,  and  the  center  and  characteri 
of  the  old  order  was  that  unstable  thing  which  we  u 
to  call  the  “balance  of  power" — a  thing  in  which 
balance  was  determined  by  the  sword  which  was  thre 
in  the  one  side  or  the  other;  a  balance  which  was 
termined  by  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  competitive 
tercsts;  a  balance  which  was  maintained  by  jeal 
watchfulness  and  an  antagonism  of  interests  whi 
though  it  was  generally  latent,  was  always  deep-scal 
The  men  who  have  fought  in  this  war  have  been 
men  from  free  nations  who  were  determined  that  t 
sort  of  thing  should  end  now  and  forever. 

It  Is  very  interesting  to  me  to  observe  how  from  ev 
quarter,  from  every  sort  of  mind,  from  every  concert 
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counsel,  there  comes  the  suggestion  that  there  must  now 
be,  not  a  balance  of  power,  not  one  powerful  group  of 
nations  set  off  against  another,  but  a  single  overwlielm- 
ing,  powerful  group  of  nations  who  shall  be  the  trustee 
of  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  has  been  deligiitful  in 
my  conferences  with  the  leaders  of  your  (Jovernment  to 
find  how  our  minds  moved  along  exactly  the  same  line, 
and  how  our  thought  was  always  that  the  key  to  the 
peace  was  the  guarantee  of  the  peace,  not  the  items  of 
it;  that  the  items  would  be  worthless  unless  there  stood 
back  of  them  a  permanent  concert  of  pijwer  for  tlieir 
maintenance,  d’hat  is  the  most  reassuring  thing  that 
has  ever  happened  in  the  world.  When  this  war  began 
the  thought  of  a  League  of  Nations  was  indulgently  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  interesting  thought  of  closeted  students. 
It  was  thought  of  as  one  of  those  things  that  it  was 
right  to  characterize  by  a  name  which  as  a  university 
man  I  have  always  resented:  it  was  said  t(J  be  academic, 
as  if  that  in  itself  were  a  condemnation,  something  tliat 
men  could  think  about  hut  never  get.  Now  wc  find  the 
practical  leading  minds  of  the  world  determined  to  get 
it.  No  such  sudden  and  potent  union  of  purpose  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  the  world  beftme.  Do  you  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  in  common  with  those 
who  represent  you  I  am  eager  to  get  at  the  business  and 
write  the  sentences  down;  and  that  I  am  particularly 
happy  that  the  ground  is  cleared  and  the  foundations 
laid — for  we  have  already  accepted  the  same  body  of 
principles?  Those  principles  are  clearly  and  definitely 
enough  stated  to  make  their  application  a  matter  which 
should  afford  no  fundamental  difficulty.  .Xnd  back  of 
us  is  that  imperative  yearning  of  the  world  to  have  all 
disturbing  questions  quieted,  to  have  all  threats  against 
peace  silenced,  to  have  just  men  everywhere  come  to¬ 
gether  for  a  common  object.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
want  peace  and  they  want  it  now,  not  merely  by  con¬ 
quest  of  arms,  but  by  agreement  of  mind. 

It  was  this  incomparably  great  object  that  brought  me 
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oversells.  It  lias  never  before  been  tlccmcii  cxcusa 
for  a  President  of  the  L'nited  States  to  leave  the  to 
tory  of  the  l'nited  States;  but  I  know  that  I  have 
support  of  the  judgment  of  iny  colleapiues  in  tlie  <j 
ernment  of  tlie  l’nited  States  in  saying  that  it  was 
paramount  duty  to  turn  away  even  from  the  imperat 
tasks  at  borne  to  lend  sueh  counsel  and  aid  as  i  co 
to  this  great,  may  I  not  say,  linul  enterprise  of  human 


AT  TIIF,  LORI)  MAYOR’S  LUNCHEON 


AI>I)RI„SS  AT  A  l.rNTMI'.ON  (JIVl.N  AT  TUR  MANSION 
IlorSK,  RONOON,  ni  iO'.MHI'.R  28,  I918.  FROM  OR M- 
CIAI,  <iOV!,RNMI.Sr  IM  IU.ICATION  IN  NTR.  WlRSOS’s 
RIl.R.S. 

Mr.  lord  mayor,  your  royal  high- 

Nl’.SS,  YOUR  (iRACi:,  LADIES  AND  (iEN- 
'I’Ll'.MIsN: 

You  h.nvc  again  matle  me  feel,  sir,  tlie  very  woiulcrful 
and  generous  welcome  of  this  great  city,  and  you  have 
remindeti  me  of  what  has  perhaps  hecome  one  of  the 
habits  of  my  life.  You  have  saici  that  I  have  broken 
all  precedents  in  coming  across  the  ocean  to  join  in  tlie 
counsels  of  the  peace  conference,  but  I  think  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  me  in  Washington  will  tes¬ 
tify  that  that  is  nothing  surprising.  I  said  to  members 
of  the  press  in  Washington  one  evening  that  one  of  the 
things  that  liad  interested  me  most  since  I  lived  in 
Washington  was  that  every  time  I  did  anything  per¬ 
fectly  natural  it  was  said  to  be  unprecedented.  It  was 
perfectly  natural  to  break  this  precedent,  natural  be¬ 
cause  the  demand  for  intimate  conference  took  prece¬ 
dence  over  every  other  duty.  And,  after  all,  breaking 
of  precedents,  though  this  may  sound  strange  doctrine 
in  England,  is  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do.  '{'he  har¬ 
ness  of  preceiicnt  is  sometimes  a  very  sad  and  harassing 
tr.*immcl.  In  this  case  the  breaking  of  precedent  is 
sensible  for  a  reason  that  is  very  prettily  illustrated  in 
a  remark  attributed  to  Charles  I.amb.  One  evening  in 
a  company  of  his  friends  they  were  discussing  a  person 
who  was  not  present,  and  Lamb  saitl,  in  his  hesitating 
manner,  “I  h-hatc  that  fellow."  "Why,  Charles,"  one 
of  his  friends  said,  “I  didn’t  know  that  you  knew  him." 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "I-I-I  d-don’t;  I  c-can’t  h-hatc  a  man  I-I-I 
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know."  And  perhaps  that  simple  and  attractive  ren 
may  furnisii  a  secret  for  cordial  international  relal 
ship.  When  we  know  one  another  we  cannot  hate 
another. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  before  coming  1 
to  sec  what  sort  of  person  I  was  expected  to  be.  So 
as  I  can  make  it  out,  I  was  expected  to  be  a  perfe 
bloodless  thinking  machine;  whereas,  I  am  perfe 
aware  that  I  have  in  me  all  the  insurgent  element; 
the  human  race.  I  am  sometimes  by  reason  of  1 
Scotch  tradition  able  to  keep  those  instincts  in  restra 
The  stern  Covenanter  trailition  tliat  is  beiiind  me  sc 
many  an  echo  down  the  years. 

It  is  not  only  diligently  to  pursue  business  but  s 
to  seek  this  sort  of  comradeship  that  I  feel  it  a  privil 
to  have  come  across  the  seas,  and  in  the  welcome  t 
you  have  accorded  Mrs.  Wilson  and  me  you  have  m; 
us  feel  that  that  companionship  was  accessible  to  us 
the  most  delightful  and  enjoyable  form.  I  thank  ] 
sincerely  for  this  welcome,  sir,  and  am  very  happy 
join  in  a  love  feast  which  is  all  the  more  enjoya 
because  there  is  beliind  it  a  background  of  tragical  s 
fering.  Our  spirits  arc  released  from  the  darkness 
clouds  that  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  settled  upon  i 
world  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  dispersed;  the  suff 
ing  of  your  own  people,  the  suffering  of  the  people 
France,  the  infinite  suffering  of  the  people  of  Belgiu 
The  whisper  of  grief  that  has  blown  all  through  i 
world  is  now  silent,  and  the  sun  of  hope  seems  to  spre 
its  rays  and  to  change  the  earth  with  a  new  prospect 
happiness.  So  our  joy  is  all  the  more  elevated  becai 
we  know  that  our  spirits'  are  lifted  out  of  that  valley. 


AT  HIS  G'KANDFA'HIMR’S  CIUrRCH 
AT  CARI.ISLF, 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  I.(nVrin.R  STRKK 1'  rONCKK (JATION'AL 
CTiCRtT!,  C'ARMSI.K,  ESTJl.ANI),'  DKfKMRKR  29, 
1918.  KROM  ORIUINAI,  I'ODV  IX  MR.  WII.SON’S 
FILES. 

TT  IS  witli  unaffected  reluctance  that  I  project  myself 
into  this  solemn  service.  I  rememher  my  Knuul- 
father  very  well,  aiul,  rememberinjj  liim  as  I  do,  I  am 
confident  that  he  would  not  approve  of  it.  I  rememher 
how  much  he  required.  I  rememher  the  stern  lessons 
of  duty  he  sptike  to  me.  I  rememher  also  painfully  the 
things  which  he  expected  me  to  know  which  I  ditl  not 
know.  I  know  there  has  come  a  change  of  times  when 
a  layman  like  myself  is  permitted  to  speak  in  a  ctm- 
gregation.  But  I  was  reluctant  hecause  the  feelings 
that  have  been  excited  in  me  are  to(j  intimate  and  tmi 
deep  to  permit  of  public  e\pressi<in.  'J*hc  memories 
that  have  come  to  me  to-day  of  the  mother  who  was 
born  here  arc  very  affecting,  and  her  quiet  character, 
her  sense  of  tiuty  am!  dislike  of  <»stcntation,  have  come 
back  to  me  with  increasing  force  as  those  years  of  duty 
have  accumulated.  Vet  perhaps  it  is  appropriate  that 
in  a  place  of  worship  I  should  acknowledge  my  indebt¬ 
edness  to  her  and  to  her  remarkable  father,  because, 
after  ail,  what  the  world  is  now  seeking  to  do  is  to 
return  to  the  paths  of  duty,  to  turn  away  from  the  sav- 
agery  of  interest  to  the  dignity  of  the  performance  of 
right.  And  I  believe  that  as  this  war  has  drawn  the 
nations  temporarily  together  in  a  combination  of 

'  Woodrow  WilMin'N  mother  w«»  born  at  ('arlMc,  England,  Decrm- 
Her  ao.  1816.  HU  grintlfithrr,  Thumi«  VVmnlrow,  w«i  mitiinlrr  tif 
the  church,  then  located  in  Aimetwell  Street  The  Pr«»idtm  aliendtd 
tervicf  and  wai  called  upon  tu  »peak. 
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physical  force  we  shall  now  he  drawn  topieflier  i 
combination  of  moral  force  that  will  he  irresistible. 

It  is  moral  force  that  is  irresistible.  It  is  moral  fi 
as  much  as  physical  that  has  defeated  the  effon 
subdue  the  world.  Words  have  cut  as  deep  as 
sword.  The  knowledge  that  wrong  was  being  attem] 
has  aroused  the  nations.  They  have  gone  out  like 
upon  a  crusade.  No  other  cause  coulii  have  drawi 
many  nations  together.  'Flicy  knew  that  an  outlaw' 
abroad  who  purposed  unspeakable  things.  It  is  f 
quiet  places  like  this  all  over  the  world  that  the  fo 
accumulate  which  presently  will  overhear  any  atte 
to  accomplish  evil  on  a  large  scale.  Like  tlie  rivi 
gathering  into  the  river  and  the  river  into  the  s 
there  come  from  communities  like  this  streams 
fertilize  the  consciences  of  men,  and  it  is  tlie  conscii 
of  the  world  that  we  are  trying  to  place  upon 
throne  which  others  would  usurp. 


AT  IX)RD  MAYOR’S  LUNCHl-lOX. 
MAN'CUIASTKR 


ADDRKSS  AT  A  M’S'CII KON  IS’  TIIK  MIDI.ANI)  HOTKI., 
MANt’IlKSTI'R,  r.SCI.ASn,  niT’KMBKR  3O,  1918. 

FROM  OFl'ITlAJ.  COVI'  RSMK.NT  in'B  I.U’ATIOS  IN 
MR.  WU.SON’s  1  U,i;S. 

My  lord  mayor,  i.adiks  and  gknti.k- 

MRX : 

You  have  again  maJc  me  feel  the  airdialily  of  your 
friendship,  and  I  want  to  tell  y<ni  how  miKh  I  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  not  only  on  my  own  behalf  but  on  behalf  of 
my  partner. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  the  Lord  Mayor  should 
have  referred  in  his  address  to  a  vital  circumstance  in 
our  friendship.  1  le  referred  to  the  fact  that  our  men 
and  your  men  had  fought  side  by  side  in  the  great 
battles  in  France,  but  there  was  more  than  that  in  it. 
For  the  first  time,  upon  such  a  scale  at  any  rate,  they 
fought  under  a  common  commander.  I'hat  is  the  ad¬ 
vance  which  we  have  made  over  previous  times,  and 
what  I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  has  been  the 
generosity  of  spirit  with  which  that  unity  of  command 
has  been  assented  to.  I  not  only  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Marshal  Foch,  who  confirmed  my  admiration 
of  him  by  the  direct  and  simple  manner  in  which  he 
dealt  with  every  subject  that  we  talked  about,  hut  1  have 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  own  commanders, 
and  1  understand  how  they  cooperated,  because  I  saw 
that  they  were  real  men.  It  takes  a  real  man  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  himself.  It  takes  a  real  soldier  to  know  that 
unity  of  command  is  the  secret  of  success,  and  that  unity 
of  command  did  swing  the  power  of  the  nations  into 
a  mighty  force.  I  think  we  all  must  have  felt  the  new 
momentum  which  got  into  all  the  armies  so  soon  as  they 
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became  a  sinj^lc  army,  ami  wc  felt  that  we  hml  <ivercu; 
one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  strength  of  i 
enemy,  that  he  had  unity  of  coininami  ami  could  stri 
where  he  would  with  a  common  plan  and  we  could  n 

And  with  that  unity  of  command  there  rose  the  un 
of  spirit.  The  minute  we  consented  ttJ  cooperate  t 
hearts  were  drawn  together  in  the  cooperation,  i 
from  the  military  side  we  have  given  ourselves  an  i 
ample  for  the  years  to  come:  not  that  in  the  years 
come  we  must  submit  to  a  unity  of  command,  but 
does  seem  to  me  that  in  the  years  t(»  come  wc  must  pi 
a  unity  of  purpose,  and  in  that  unity  of  purpose 
shall  find  that  great  recompense,  the  strengthening 
our  spirits  in  everything  that  we  do.  There  is  noth! 
so  hampering  and  nothing  so  demeaning  as  jealou 
It  is  a  canker.  It  is  a  canker  in  the  heart  not  only,  t 
it  is  a  canker  in  the  counting-room:  it  is  a  cank 
throughout  all  the  processes  of  civilization,  llavi 
now  seen  that  we  can  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder,  ■ 
will  continue  to  advance  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
think  that  you  will  find  that  the  people  of  the  Unit 
States  are  not  the  least  eager  of  the  parties. 

I  remember  hearing  a  story  of  a  warning  which  o 
of  your  Australian  soldiers  gave  to  one  of  ours,  O 
soldiers  were  considered  by  the  older  men  a  bit  ra 
when  they  went  in.  I  understand  that  even  the  Ai 
tralians  said  that  our  men  were  a  “bit  rough,"  and 
one  occasion  a  friendly  Australian  said  to  one  of  o 
men,  “Man,  a  barrage  is  not  a  thing  meant  to  lean 
against."  They  were  a  little  bit  inclined  to  lean 
against  the  barrage,  and  yet  I  must  confide  to  you  th 
I  was  a  fait  proud  of  them  for  it.  They  had  come  ov 
to  get  at  the  enemy,  and  they  did  not  know  why  th 
should  delay. 

And  now  that  there  is  no  common  enemy  except  d 
trust  and  marring  of  plans,  we  can  all  feel  the  sar 
eagerness  in  the  new  comradeship,  and  can  feel  th 
there  is  a  common  enterprise  for  it.  For,  after  a 
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though  we  boast  of  the  material  sides  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion,  they  are  merely  meant  to  support  the  spiritual  side. 
We  arc  not  men  because  we  have  skill  of  hand,  but  we 
are  men  because  we  have  elevation  of  spirit.  It  is  in 
the  spirit  that  wc  live  and  not  in  the  task  of  the  day. 
If  it  is  not,  why  is  it  that  you  hang  the  lad’s  musket  or 
his  sword  up  above  the  mantelpiece  and  never  hang 
his  yarilstick  up?  'rherc  is  nothing  discreditable  in  the 
yardstick.  It  is  altogether  honorable,  but  he  is  using 
it  for  his  own  sake.  When  he  takes  the  musket  or  the 
sword,  he  is  giving  everything  he  has  and  getting  noth¬ 
ing.  It  is  honorable,  not  as  an  instrument  of  force, 
but  as  a  symbol  of  self-sacrifice.  A  friend  of  mine  said 
very  truly  that  when  peace  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
war,  there  will  be  no  war;  when  business  is  done  with 
the  point  of  view  of  the  soldier,  that  he  is  serving  his 
country,  then  business  will  he  ns  histrionic  as  war.  And 
I  believe  that  from  generation  to  generation  conceptions 
of  that  sort  are  getting  more  and  more  currency  and 
that  men  are  beginning  to  see,  not  perhaps  a  golden  age, 
but  at  any  rate  an  age  which  is  brightening  from  decade 
to  decade  and  may  lead  us  some  time  to  an  elevation 
from  which  wc  can  see  the  things  for  which  the  heart  of 
mankind  has  longed. 


IN  FREE  TRADE  HALL,  MANCHESTER 


ADDRKSS  AT  A  U  NCHEON  GIVEN  DECEMBER  IQl 
FROM  OFFKTAI-  GOVERNMENT  FCBLICATION 
MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

My  lord  mayor,  ladies,  and  <;entl 

MEN—PERHAPS  I  MAY  BE  PERMITTE 
TO  ADD  FELLOW  CITIZENS: 

You  have  made  me  feel  in  a  way  that  is  deeply  < 
lightful  the  generous  welcome  which  you  have  accord 
me.  Back  of  it  I  know  there  lies  the  same  sort  of  fe 
ing  for  the  great  people  whom  I  have  the  privilege 
representing.  There  is  a  feeling  of  cordial  fraterni 
and  friendship  between  these  two  great  nations,  ai 
as  I  have  gone  from  place  to  place  and  been  mni 
everywhere  to  feel  the  pulse  of  sympathy  that  is  nc 
beating  between  us,  I  have  been  led  to  some  very  se; 
ous  thoughts  as  to  what  the  basis  of  it  all  is.  For 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  friendship  is  not 
mere  sentiment.  Patriotism  is  not  a  mere  sentiment, 
is  based  upon  a  principle — upon  a  principle  that  leai 
a  man  to  give  more  than  he  demands.  And,  similarl 
friendship  is  based  not  merely  upon  affection,  but  up< 
common  service.  A  man  is  not  your  friend  who  is  ni 
willing  to  serve  you,  and  you  are  not  his  friend  unle 
you  are  willing  to  serve  him,  and  out  of  that  impuli 
of  common  interest  and  a  desire  of  common  servit 
rises  that  noble  feeling  which  we  have  consecrated  i 
friendship. 

So  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  theme  that  we  mu 
have  in  our  minds  now  in  this  great  day  of  settlemei 
is  the  theme  of  common  interest  and  the  dcterminatic 
of  what  it  is  that  is  our  common  interest.  You  kno 
that  heretofore  the  world  has  been  governed,  or  i 
any  rate  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  govern  it,  by  par 
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ncrships  of  interest,  and  they  have  broken  down. 
Interest  does  not  bind  men  together.  Interest  sepa¬ 
rates  men,  for  the  moment  there  is  the  slightest  de¬ 
parture  from  the  nice  adjustment  of  interests  jealousies 
begin  to  spring  up.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
bind  peoples  together  and  that  is  a  common  devotion  to 
right.  Kver  since  the  history  of  liberty  began  men  have 
talked  about  their  rights,  and  it  has  taken  several  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  make  them  perceive  that  the  principal 
part  of  right  is  duty,  and  that  unless  a  man  performs 
his  full  duty  he  is  entitled  to  no  right.  'I'his  fine  correla¬ 
tion  of  the  two  things  of  duty  and  of  right  is  the 
equipoise  and  balance  of  society.  So  when  we  analyze 
the  present  situation  and  the  future  that  we  now  have 
to  mold  and  control,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
other  thought  than  that  that  can  guide  us. 

You  know  that  the  United  States  has  always  felt 
from  the  very  beginning  of  her  history  that  she  must 
keep  herself  separate  fr<»m  any  kind  of  connection  with 
European  politics,  and  I  want  to  say  very  frankly  to 
you  that  she  is  not  now  interested  in  I'iurupean  politics. 
But  she  is  interested  in  the  partnership  of  right  between 
America  and  Hurope.  If  the  future  had  nothing  for 
us  but  a  new  attempt  to  keep  the  world  at  a  right  poise 
by  a  balance  of  power,  the  United  States  would  take 
no  interest,  because  she  will  join  no  combination  of 
power  which  is  not  the  combination  of  all  of  us.  She 
is  not  interested  merely  in  the  peace  of  I’.urope,  but  in 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  settlement  that  is  just  ahead  of  us  something 
more  delicate  and  difficult  than  was  ever  attempted  be¬ 
fore  is  to  be  accomplished,  a  genuine  concert  of  mind 
and  of  purpose.  But  while  it  is  difficult  there  is  an 
element  present  that  makes  it  easy.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  I  believe,  has  there  been  such  a 
keen  international  consciousness  as  there  is  now.  Men 
all  over  the  world  know  that  they  have  been  embar¬ 
rassed  by  national  antagonisms  and  that  the  interest  of 
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each  is  the  interest  of  all,  arui  that  men  as  men  are  tl 
objects  of  government  and  international  arrangement 
There  is  a  great  voice  of  humanity  abroad  in  the  wor 
just  now  which  he  who  cannot  hear  is  deaf.  'I'here 
a  great  compulsion  of  the  common  conscience  now 
existence  which  if  any  statesman  resist  he  has  gaitu 
the  most  unenviable  eminence  in  history.  We  arc  iv 
obeying  the  mandates  of  parties  or  of  politics.  We  a 
obeying  the  mandates  of  humanity.  That  is  the  reasf 
why  it  seems  to  me  that  the  things  that  are  most  oftt 
in  our  minds  are  the  least  significant.  I  am  not  hopefi 
that  the  individual  items  of  the  settlements  which  v 
are  about  to  attempt  will  be  altogether  satisfactor; 
One  has  but  to  apply  his  mind  to  any  one  of  the  que 
tions  of  boundary  and  of  altered  sovereignty  and  < 
racial  aspiration  to  do  something  more  tlian  conjcctui 
that  there  is  no  man  and  no  body  of  men  who  kno’ 
just  how  it  ought  to  be  settled.  Yet  if  we  are  to  mak 
unsatisfactory  settlements,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
are  rendered  more  and  more  satisfactory  by  the  Bub3( 
quent  adjustments  which  arc  made  possible. 

So  that  we  must  provide  a  machinery  of  readjusi 
ment  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  machinery  of  goo 
will  and  of  friendship.  Friendship  must  have  a  ma 
chinery.  If  I  cannot  correspond  with  you,  if  1  canne 
learn  your  mind,  if  I  cannot  cooperate  with  you. 
cannot  be  your  friend,  and  if  the  world  is  to  remai: 
a  body  of  friends  it  must  have  the  means  of  friendship 
the  means  of  constant  friendly  intercourse,  the  mean 
of  constant  watchfulness  over  the  common  interest— 
not  making  it  necessary  to  make  a  great  effort  upoi 
some  great  occasion  and  confer  with  one  another,  bu 
have  an  easy  and  constant  method  of  conference,  s* 
that  troubles  may  be  taken  when  they  are  little  and  no 
allowed  to  grow  until  they  are  big,  I  never  though 
that  I  had  a  big  difference  with  a  man  that  1  did  no 
find  when  I  came  into  conference  with  him  that,  afte 
all,  it  was  rather  a  little  difference  and  that  if  we  wer 


frank  with  one  another,  arul  tiid  not  too  much  stand 
upon  that  ^reut  enemy  of  mankind  which  is  calleil  pride, 
we  coulil  come  together.  It  is  the  wish  to  come  to¬ 
gether  that  is  more  than  half  of  the  process,  'i’his  is  a 
doctrine  which  ought  to  he  easy  of  comprehension  in 
a  great  commercial  center  like  this.  You  cannot  trade 
with  mett  wlio  suspect  you.  You  cannot  establish  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  relations  with  those  who  do  not 
trust  you.  (iood  will  is  the  forerunner  <jf  trade,  and 
trade  is  the  great  amicable  instrument  of  the  world  on 
that  acc<»unt. 

I  feel — I  lelt  before  I  came  here — at  home  in  Man¬ 
chester,  hecause  .Manchester  has  st*  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  great  American  cities.  I  was 
remindcil  ot  the  anec»iote  «»f  a  humorous  fellow  country¬ 
man  who  was  sitting  at  lunch  in  his  club  one  day  and  a 
man  wh«*m  he  did  not  like  particularly  came  by  and 
slapped  him  «)n  the  shoulder.  "Hello,  Ollie,  old  fel¬ 
low.  how  are  you?’’  he  saitl.  Ollie  looked  at  him  coldly 
and  said,  "I  don't  know  y<jur  face:  1  don’t  know  your 
name;  hut  your  manners  are  very  familiar."  I  don't 
know  your  names,  hut  your  manners  are  very  familiar. 
'I'hcy  are  very  delightfully  familiar.  So  that  I  feel  that 
in  the  community  of  interest  ami  of  understamling  which 
is  established  in  great  currents  of  trade,  we  arc  enabled 
to  see  internati«)nal  pr«»cesscs  perhaps  better  than  they 
can  be  seen  by  others.  1  take  it  that  I  am  not  far  frotn 
right  in  supposing  that  that  is  the  reason  why  Man¬ 
chester  has  been  a  center  of  the  great  forward-looking 
sentiments  of  men  wh«»  hatl  the  instinct  of  large  plan¬ 
ning,  not  merely  for  the  city  itself,  hut  for  the  Kingdom 
and  the  Empire  and  the  w<»rld,  and  with  that  outlook 
we  can  be  sure  that  we  can  go  shoulder  and  shoulder 
together. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  us  to  do  something 
like  some  of  my  very  stern  ancestors  did,  for  among 
my  ancestors  arc  those  very  determined  persons  who 
were  known  as  the  Coven.inters.  1  wish  we  could,  not 
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only  for  Great  Britain  and  the  rutted  States,  but 
France  and  Italy  and  the  world,  enter  into  a  jjr 
league  and  covenant,  declaring  ourselves,  first  of 
friends  of  mankind  and  uniting  ourselves  together 
the  maintenance  and  the  triumph  of  right. 


TRIBl-'n-  'i'O  niK  ITAI,IAX  PHOPLK 


ADDRKSS  AT  THI-.  QriRINAI,,  ROMK,  JANTARY  3,  I919. 
FROM  OFFU'IAl,  COVl'.RNMK  NT  I’VBI.K'ATION  IN 
MR.  wh.son’s  FM.KS. 

yot'K  MAJKSTY: 

I  have  been  very  much  touched  by  the  generous 
terms  of  the  address  which  you  have  just  read.  I  feel 
it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  make  a  worthy  reply,  and 
yet  if  I  could  speak  simply  the  things  that  are  in  my 
heart  I  am  sure  they  would  constitute  an  adequate  reply. 

I  had  occasion  at  the  Parliament  this  afternoon  to 
speak  of  the  strong  sympathy  that  had  sprung  up  be¬ 
tween  the  I'nited  States  and  Italy  during  the  terrible 
years  of  the  war,  hut  perhaps  here  I  could  speak  more 
intimately  and  say  how  sincerely  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  admired  your  own  course  and  your 
own  constant  association  with  the  armies  of  Italy,  and 
the  gracious  and  generous  and  serving  association  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  that  so  many 
men  of  Italian  origin  were  in  our  own  armies  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  their  brethren  of  Italy  itself  in  the  great 
enterprise  of  freedom.  These  are  no  small  matters, 
and  they  complete  that  process  of  welding  together  of 
the  sympathies  of  nations  which  has  been  going  on  so 
long  between  our  peoples.  The  Italians  in  the  United 
States  have  excited  a  particular  degree  of  admiration. 
They,  1  believe,  are  the  only  people  of  a  given  nation¬ 
ality  who  have  been  careful  to  organise  themselves  to 
see  that  their  compatriots  coming  to  America  were  from 
month  to  month  and  year  to  year  guided  to  the  places 
of  the  industries  most  suitable  to  their  previous  habits. 
No  other  nationality  has  taken  such  pains  as  that,  and 
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in  serving  their  fellow  eoiuitryinen  they  have  scrv 
the  Unitcti  States,  because  these  people  ha\c  fou 
places  where  they  would  he  most  useful  and  would  m( 
immediately  earn  their  own  living,  and  they  ha 
thereby  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  itsc 
In  every  way  we  have  been  happy  in  our  associath 
at  home  and  abroad  with  the  people  of  this  great  Stai 
I  was  saying  playfully  to  Mr.  Orlando  and  Ban 
Sonnino  this  afternoon  that  in  trying  to  put  the  peopl 
of  the  world  under  their  proper  sovereignties  we  won 
not  be  willing  to  part  with  the  Italians  in  the  Onin 
States.  Wc  would  not  be  willing,  unless  they  dcsiri 
it,  that  you  should  resume  possession  of  them,  hecau 
we  too  much  value  the  contribution  that  they  ha' 
made,  not  only  to  the  industry  of  the  I'nitcd  States  b 
to  its  thought  and  to  many  elements  of  its  life.  'I'his  i 
therefore,  a  very  welcome  occasion  upon  which  to  e 
press  a  feeling  that  goes  very  deep.  I  was  touched  tl 
other  day  to  have  an  Italian,  a  very  plain  man,  say  ( 
me  that  we  had  helped  to  feed  Italy  during  the  war,  ar 
it  went  to  my  heart,  because  we  had  been  able  to  do  t 
little.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  use  our  tonnage  s 
exclusively  for  the  handling  of  troops  and  of  the  8U| 
plies  that  had  to  follow  them  from  the  United  State 
that  wc  could  not  do  half  as  much  as  it  was  our  desit 
to  do,  to  supply  grain  to  this  country,  or  coal,  or  an 
of  the  supplies  which  it  so  much  needed  during  th 
progress  of  the  war.  And  knowing  as  we  did  in  th! 
indirect  way  the  needs  of  the  country,  you  will  nc 
wonder  that  we  were  moved  by  its  steadfastness.  M 
heart  goes  out  to  the  little  poor  families  all  over  thi 
great  kingdom  who  stood  the  brunt  and  the  strain  o 
the  war  and  gave  their  men  gladly  to  make  other  me 
free  and  other  women  and  children  free.  Those  are  th 
people,  and  many  like  them,  to  whom  after  all  we  ow 
the  glory  of  this  great  achievement,  and  I  want  to  joi 
with  you,  for  I  am  sure  I  am  joining  with  you,  in  cs 
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pressing  my  prot’mitul  sympathy  not  only,  but  my  very 
prol'oiiiul  ailmiratioii  as  well. 

It  is  my  privilege  am!  honor  to  propose  the  health 
of  llis  Majesty  the  King  atul  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  ami  long  prosperity  to  Italy. 


A'r  rin-;  capitol 


ADDRKSS  AT  ROMK,  JANI-ARV  3,  I91t).  I'RUM  tJlTlC  I/ 
COVKRNMKNT  IT  li  i.tl'A  1  ION  IN  MR.  WII.SttN 
Kil.KS. 


'^^OU  have  done  me  a  very  }»reat  honor.  Perhaps  y( 
^  can  iinaj'ine  what  a  feeling  it  is  for  a  citi/en  of  01 
<il'  tlie  newest  of  the  great  nations  to  be  made  a  citi/.( 
of  this  ancient  city.  It  is  a  tlistinction  which  I  am  su: 
you  are  conferring  upon  me  as  the  representative  < 
the  great  people  for  whom  1  speak.  One  who  has  bet 
a  student  of  history  cannot  accept  an  hont»r  of  this  so 
without  having  his  memory  run  hack  to  the  extrao 
liinary  series  of  events  which  have  centered  in  this  plac 
But  as  I  have  thought  to-tlay.  I  have  been  iinprcssi 
by  the  contrast  between  the  temporary  ami  the  perm 
nent  things.  Many  political  changes  have  centcrt 
about  Rome,  fr<»m  the  time  when  from  a  little  city  si 
grew  to  be  the  mistress  of  an  empire,  and  change  aft< 
change  has  swept  away  many  things,  altering  the  vci 
form  of  her  affairs,  hut  the  thing  that  has  rcmainc 
permanent  has  been  the  spirit  of  Rome  and  of  tl 
Italian  people.  'I'hat  spirit  seems  to  have  caught  wit 
each  age  the  characteristic  purpose  of  the  nge.  'I'h 
imperial  people  now  gladly  represents  the  freedom  c 
nations.  This  people  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  coi 
ceive  the  purpose  of  governing  the  wurlil  now  takes  pai 
in  the  liberal  enterprise  of  offering  the  world  its  ow 
government.  Can  there  be  a  finer  or  more  impressiv 
illustration  of  the  indestructible  human  spirit,  and  o 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  liberty? 

I  have  been  refiecting  in  these  recent  days  about 
colossal  blunder  that  has  just  been  made — the  blunde 
of  force  by  the  Central  Rmpires.  If  Germany  hai 
waited  a  single  generation,  she  would  have  had  a  com 
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merciai  cnipirt*  of  llu*  worUi.  She  was  not  willing  to 
con<iufr  by  skill,  by  fiitt'rprisc,  by  coinintTcial  success. 
She  must  necils  attempt  t<i  comiucr  by  arms,  and  the 
world  will  always  acclaim  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  coiupier  it  by  arms;  that  the  only  thing  that  conquers 
it  is  the  sort  «jf  service  which  can  be  rendered  in  trade, 
in  intercourse,  in  Irieiulship,  aiul  that  there  is  no  con- 
([uering  power  which  can  suppress  the  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit. 

I  have  rejoicetl  perstmally  in  the  partnership  of  the 
Italian  and  the  American  people,  because  it  was  a  new 
partnership  in  an  old  enterprise,  an  enterprise  predes¬ 
tined  to  succeed  wherever  it  is  undertaken — the  enter¬ 
prise  that  has  always  borne  that  hand.some  name  which 
we  call  “l  iberty."  Men  have  pursued  it  sometimes 
like  a  mirage  that  seemed  ti>  elude  them,  that  seemed 
to  run  before  them  as  they  advanced,  but  never  have 
they  flaggci!  in  their  purpose  to  achieve  it,  and  I  believe 
that  i  am  not  deceived  in  supposing  that  in  this  age 
of  ours  they  are  nearer  to  it  than  they  ever  were  be¬ 
fore,  'I'fie  light  that  shined  upotj  the  summit  now  seems 
almost  to  shine  at  our  feet,  and  if  we  lose  it,  it  will  be 
only  because  we  have  lost  faith  and  courage,  for  w'e 
have  the  power  to  attain  it. 

So  it  seems  n»  me  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
a  greater  breath  of  hope  and  of  confidence  had  come 
into  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  men  like  the  present. 
I  would  not  have  felt  at  liberty  to  come  away  from 
.America  if  I  had  not  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when,  fjjrgetting  local  interests  and  local  ties  and  local 
purpiiscs,  men  should  unite  in  this  great  enterprise 
which  will  ever  tic  free  men  together  as  a  body  of 
brethren  and  a  body  of  free  spirits. 

1  am  honored,  sir,  to  be  taken  into  this  ancient  com¬ 
radeship  of  the  citi/ciiship  of  Rome. 


BEFORE  Tin-:  rrAiJAN  i‘ariaamf:xt 


AOnRKSS  (JN  BF.INC;  MADI.  A  t  ITIZKN  ROMJ,,  .lAN'l'A 
3,  1919.  FROM  Ol  FICIAI.  OOVKRNMFNT  Fl'BI.K' 
•nON  IN  MR.  WII.SON'S  Ft  M  S. 

\roi'R  MAIESTY.  MR.  PRI-SIDEXT,  Ml 
i  PRESIDEX  T  OF  'I  I  IE  Cl  lAMBlvR: 

You  arc  bestowing  upon  rue  an  unprecciientetl  hono 
which  I  accept  because  I  believe  that  it  is  extcnrled  l 
me  as  the  representative  of  the  yreat  [icople  for  whoi 
1  speak,  and  i  am  ^oinK  to  take  this  opptrrtunity  to  sa 
how  entirely  the  heart  of  the  American  people  has  bee 
with  the  great  people  of  Italy.  \Vc  have  seemed  n 
doubt  indifferent  at  times,  to  look  on  from  a  great  dii 
tance,  but  our  hearts  have  never  been  far  away.  A 
sorts  of  ties  have  long  bound  the  people  of  America  t 
the  people  of  Italy,  and  when  the  people  of  the  Unitei 
States,  knowing  this  people,  have  witnessed  its  suffer 
ings,  its  sacrifices,  its  heroic  action  upon  the  hattlefich 
and  its  heroic  endurance  at  home — its  steadfast  endur 
unce  at  home  touching  us  mure  nearly  to  the  quick  evei 
than  its  heroic  action  on  the  battlefield — we  have  beer 
bound  by  a  new  tic  of  profound  admiration.  'Fhen 
back  of  it  all  and  through  it  all,  running  like  the  gulder 
thread  that  wove  it  together,  was  our  knowledge  that 
the  people  of  Italy  had  gone  into  this  war  for  the  same 
exalted  principles  of  right  and  justice  that  moved  our 
own  people.  And  so  I  welcome  this  opportunity  of 
conveying  to  you  the  heartfelt  greetings  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

But  we  cannot  stand  in  the  shadow  of  this  war  with¬ 
out  knowing  that  there  are  things  awaiting  us  which 
are  in  some  senses  more  difficult  than  those  we  have 
undertaken.  While  it  is  easy  to  speak  of  right  and 
justice,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  work  them  out  in 
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practice,  and  there  will  require  a  purity  of  motive  and 
disinterestedness  of  object  which  the  world  has  never 
witnessed  before  in  the  councils  of  nations.  It  is  fur  that 
reason  that  it  seems  to  me  that  you  will  forgive  me  if 
I  lay  some  of  the  elements  of  the  new  situation  before 
jou  for  a  moment.  I'he  distinguishing  fact  of  this  war 
is  that  great  empires  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  those  empires  was  that  they  held  different 
peoples  reluctantly  together  under  the  coercion  of  force 
and  the  guidance  of  intrigue.  I'hc  great  difficulty 
anumg  such  States  as  those  of  the  Balkans  has  been  that 
they  were  always  accessible  to  secret  influence;  that 
they  were  always  being  penetrated  by  intrigue  of  one 
sort  and  another;  and  that  north  of  them  lay  disturbed 
populations  which  were  held  together,  not  by  sympathy 
and  friendship,  but  by  the  coercive  force  of  a  military 
power.  Now  the  intrigue  is  checked  and  the  bands  are 
broken,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  provide  a  new 
cement  to  hold  these  people  together?  'I’hey  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  being  independent.  They  must  now 
be  independent.  I  am  sure  that  you  rcctjgnize  the  prin¬ 
ciple  as  I  do  that  it  is  not  our  privilege  to  say  what 
sort  of  government  they  shall  set  up,  but  we  are  friends 
of  tiicse  people  and  it  is  our  duty  as  their  friends  to 
sec  to  it  that  some  kind  of  protection  is  tlirown  around 
tiicm,  something  supplied  which  will  hold  them  together, 
riicrc  is  only  one  tiling  that  holds  nations  together,  if 
you  exclude  force,  and  that  is  friendship  and  good  will. 
'I'hc  only  thing  that  binds  men  together  is  friendship 
and  by  the  same  token  the  only  thing  that  binds  nations 
together  is  friendship. 

Therefore,  our  task  at  Paris  is  to  organize  the 
friendship  of  the  world,  to  sec  to  it  that  all  the  moral 
forces  that  make  for  right  and  justice  and  liberty  are 
anited  and  are  given  a  vital  organization  to  which  the 
peoples  of  the  world  will  readily  and  gladly  respond. 
In  other  words,  our  task  is  no  less  colossal  than  this,  to 
set  up  a  new  international  psychology,  to  have  a  new  at- 
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mosphcrc.  1  am  happy  to  say  that  in  my  dealings  wil 
tiic  distinguished  gentlemen  who  lead  your  nation  ar 
those  who  lead  France  and  hingland,  I  feel  that  atmo 
phere  gathering,  that  desire  to  lio  justice,  that  desire  t 
establish  friendliness,  that  desire  to  make  peace  re 
upon  right:  and  with  this  common  purpose  no  obstac 
need  be  formidable.  The  only  use  of  an  obstacle  is  to  f 
overcome.  All  that  an  obstacle  does  with  brave  men  i 
not  to  frighten  them,  but  to  challenge  them.  ,So  that 
ought  to  be  our  pride  to  overcome  everything  tliat  stanc 
in  the  way. 

Wc  know  that  there  cannot  be  another  balance  r 
power.  'I'hat  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  for  th 
best  of  all  reasons  that  it  docs  not  stay  balanccii  insid 
itself,  and  a  weight  which  does  not  hold  together  car 
not  constitute  a  makeweight  in  the  affairs  of  mcr 
Therefore,  there  must  be  .something  substituted  for  th 
balance  of  power,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  cverywher 
in  the  air  of  these  great  nations  the  conception  tha 
that  thing  must  be  a  thoroughly  united  league  of  n: 
tions.  What  men  once  considered  theoretical  an 
idealistic  turns  out  to  be  practical  and  necessary.  W 
stand  at  the  opening  of  a  new  age  in  which  a  new  state: 
manship  will,  I  am  confident,  lift  mankind  to  new  level 
of  endeavor  and  achievement. 


RICLIia-'  FOR  STARVING  PEOPLES  IN 
liUROPE 


l,\HI.I<iRAM  TO  IHK  Sr.tRl',TARY  OF  Till:  XREASrRV,* 
RMjfKSl  IN<;  THI'.  AIM’ROI'RIATION  BY  CONGRESS  OK 
A  SIM  lOR  Till:  RKl.IKK  OK  NEEDY  EI'ROPEAN 

I'l.on.ES  onsiDi:  of  Germany,  j angary  4,  1919. 
FROM  “01  1  KTAE  I'.  S.  BULLETIN,’’  NO.  504. 

EX  TENDJ'.D  invcsti^Rtion  and  consideration  of  the 
food  situation  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  disclose 
that  especially  the  urban  populations  in  certain  areas 
are  n(»t  only  facinjj;  absolute  starvation  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter,  but  that  many  of  these  populations  are  un¬ 
able  to  find  immediate  resources  with  which  to  purchase 
their  food.  These  regions  have  been  so  subjected  to 
destruction  by  war,  not  only  of  their  foodstuffs  but  of 
their  financial  resources  and  their  power  of  production 
and  export,  that  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  finding 
any  resources  that  can  be  converted  into  international 
exchange  for  fond  purchases.  While  the  Secretary  of 
the  'Freasury  can  accept  obligations  of  certain  govern¬ 
ments  and  through  these  measures  their  situations  can 
be  cared  for  temporarily,  there  arc  still  other  areas 
through  eastern  and  southern  Europe  where  such  ar¬ 
rangements  cannot  be  made.  This  applies  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  liberated  peoples  of  Austria,  Turkey, 
Poland,  and  western  Russia.  In  these  countries  free¬ 
dom  and  government  will  slowly  emerge  from  the  chaos 
and  require  our  every  assistance. 

The  total  shipments  of  foodstuffs  from  the  United 
States  to  all  parts  of  Europe  during  the  next  seven 
months  will  be  likely  to  exceed  one  and  one-half  billion 

'  Thi*  cablegram  wat  tranimitted  to  Secretary  McAdoo  through  the 
Secretary  of  Stale.  It  waa  then  *ent  to  the  Home  of  Representativea* 
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dollars,  and  I'rom  our  abundance  we  can  surely  affort 
to  offer  succor  to  those  countries  destitute  (d'  resource* 
or  credit.  The  mininmm  sums  upon  which  this  W(»rk  cat 
be  carried  on  for  the  next  six  montlis  in  the  couiitrie; 
above  mentioned  will  amount  t<*  at  least  istuo.ooo.ooc 
(or  such  services  and  supplies  as  we  can  render,  anci 
even  this  sum  contemplates  the  lindinfj  of  resources  b\ 
so  much  of  the  population  as  can  do  so  and  as  much  as¬ 
sistance  as  can  be  fjiven  by  the  allied  (Joverninents.  'I'ht 
high  mission  of  the  .\merican  people  to  tint!  a  remedy 
for  starvation  and  absolute  anarchy  renders  it  nece.s- 
sary  that  we  should  undertake  the  most  liberal  assist¬ 
ance  to  these  destitute  regions. 

The  situation  is  (»nc  of  extreme  urgency,  for  food¬ 
stuffs  must  be  placed  in  certain  localities  within  the  next 
fifteen  to  thirty  days  if  human  life  and  order  arc  to  be 
prcscrv'cd.  I,  therefore,  request  that  you  ask  Cotjgress 
to  make  available  to  me  an  immediate  appropriation 
of  $100,000,000  for  the  broad  purpose  of  providing 
foodstuffs  and  other  urgent  supplies,  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  administration  thereof  to  such 
populations  in  Hurope,  outside  of  Germany,  as  may  he 
determined  upon  by  me  from  time  to  time  as  necessary. 
I  wish  to  appeal  to  the  great  sense  of  charity  and  good 
will  of  the  American  people  towards  the  suffering,  and 
to  place  this  act  upon  a  primarily  humanitarian  basis  of 
the  first  magnitude.  While  the  sum  of  money  is  in  itself 
large,  It  is  so  small  compared  with  the  expenditures  we 
have  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  bettering  the  world, 
that  it  becomes  a  mere  pittance  compared  to  the  results 
that  will  be  obtained  from  it,  and  the  lasting  effect  that 
will  remain  in  the  United  States  through  an  act  of  such 
broad  humanity  and  statesmanlike  influence. 


A'r  THK  ACADl-'.MY  OI-’  'J'llE  LlsNCl!',!,  ROME 


ADDRl.SS  ri*(JN  MADI':  A  MKMBER,  JAN'rARY  4, 

1919.  KROM  Ol'  KU'IAL  (iOVRRNMKNT  in'ill.ICATKJN 
IN'  MR.  WII.SON's  I'll.KS. 

Your  maiI'S'I'y,  mr.  pri-sidI'M',  and 

CU'XTIJ'.MEN  OE  '{'ill-;  ACADl’-MY: 

1  iiavc  listcncci,  sir,  witii  the  profouiulost  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  beautiful  address  which  you  have  been  kind 
cnoufih  to  deliver,  and  I  want  to  say  how  deeply  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  honor  you  conferred  upon  me  in  pennittin^' 
me  to  become  a  member  of  this  great  Academy,  because 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  continuity  of  human 
thought  is  in  the  care  of  bodies  like  this.  'I'here  is  a 
serenity,  a  long  view  on  the  part  of  science  which  seems 
to  be  of  no  age,  but  to  carry  human  thought  along  from 
generation  to  generation,  freed  from  the  elements  of 
passion.  'I'hcrefore,  it  is,  I  dare  say,  with  all  men  of 
science  a  matter  of  profound  regret  and  shame  that 
.science  should  in  a  nation  which  had  made  science  its 
boast  Iiavc  been  put  to  such  dishonorable  uses  in  the 
recent  war.  Every  just  mind  must  condemn  those  who 
so  dcbascil  the  studies  of  men  of  science  as  to  use  them 
against  humanity,  and  therefore,  it  is  part  of  your  task 
and  of  ours  to  reclaim  science  from  this  disgrace,  to 
show  that  she  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  and  inter¬ 
est  of  humanity  and  not  to  its  embarrassment  and 
destruction. 

I  wish  very  much,  sir,  that  I  could  believe  that  I  was 
in  some  sense  a  worthy  representative  of  the  men  of 
science  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  claim  to  be  in 
any  proper  sense  a  man  of  science.  My  studies  have 
been  in  the  field  of  politics  all  my  life  and,  while  politics 
may  by  courtesy  be  called  a  science,  it  is  a  science  which 
is  often  practiced  without  rule  and  is  very  hard  to  set 
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up  standards  for.  so  that  one  can  he  sure  that  one  is 
stccrinij;  the  ri^ht  course.  At  the  same  time,  while 
perhaps  there  is  no  science  of  f^overninent,  there  ou(j;ht 
to  he  I  dare  say  in  government  itself  the  spirit  of 
science,  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness,  the 
spirit  of  scekinfj  after  the  truth  so  far  as  the  truth  is 
ready  to  he  applied  to  liuman  circumstances.  Recausc, 
after  all.  the  problem  of  politics  is  to  satisfy  men  in 
the  arranj'cments  of  their  lives,  is  to  reali/e  for  them 
so  far  as  possible  the  objects  wliicii  they  have  enter' 
taiiied  }>[cncration  after  I'cneration  aiul  Itavc  seen  so 
often  postponcrl.  'riiercfore,  i  have  often  thou{>lit  that 
the  university  and  the  academy  of  science  have  their 
part  in  simplifyinf;  the  problems  of  politics  and  there¬ 
fore  assistinjj;  to  mivance  human  life  alonn  the  lines  of 
political  structure  and  political  action. 

It  is  very  delightful  to  draw  apart  for  a  little  while 
into  this  quiet  place  ami  feel  again  that  familiar  touch 
of  thought  and  of  knowledge  which  it  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  know  familiarly  through  .so  great  a  part  of  my 
life.  If  I  iuive  come  out  upon  a  more  adventurous  and 
disorticred  stage,  I  hope  that  1  have  not  hist  the  rccol- 
lecti(jn  and  may  in  some  sense  be  assisted  by  counsels 
such  as  yours. 


TO  i*Rj';ss  Ki':rRi':si’.XTATivi-:s  A'r  romi', 


ADDRKSS,  .JANI  ARY  4,  J919.  I  RON!  Ol'l  K'IAL  GOVl.RN- 
MKNT  PrBI.Il  ATlON  IN  MR.  WII.SON's  llIJvS. 

JET  me  thank  you,  j'cntlcmcn,  very  warmly,  for  tills 
stirrinf;  a<ldrcss,  bccau.se  it  f'oes  straight  to  my 
heart  as  well  as  to  my  understanding.  If  I  had  known 
that  this  important  delegation  was  coming  to  see  me,  I 
would  have  tried  to  say  something  worthy  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  As  it  i.s,  speaking  without  preparation,  I  can  only 
say  that  my  purpose  is  certainly  cxprcs.sctl  in  that  paper, 
and  1  believe  that  the  purpose  of  those  associated  at 
Paris  is  a  common  purpose.  Justice  and  right  arc  big 
things,  and  in  these  circumstances  they  are  big  with 
ilifficulty.  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  our 
decisions  will  be  easy  to  arrive  at,  hut  the  principles 
upon  which  they  arc  to  be  arrivetl  at  ought  to  be  indis¬ 
putable,  and  I  have  the  conviction  that  if  we  do  not 
rise  to  the  expectation  of  the  world  and  satisfy  the  souls 
of  great  peoples  like  the  people  of  Italy,  we  shall  have 
the  most  unenviable  distinction  in  history.  Because 
what  is  happening  now  is  that  the  soul  of  one  people 
is  crying  to  the  soul  of  another,  and  no  people  in  the 
world  with  whose  sentiments  I  am  acquainted  wishes 
a  bargaining  settlement.  They  all  want  settlements 
based  upon  what  is  right,  or  as  nearly  right  as  human 
judgment  can  arrive  at,  and  with  this  atmosphere  of  the 
opinion  of  mankind  to  work  in,  it  ought  to  be  impossible 
to  go  very  far  astray.  So  that  so  long  as  the  thought  of 
the  people  keeps  clear,  the  conclusions  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  ought  to  keep  clear.  We  need  the  guidance 
of  the  people;  we  need  the  constant  expression  of  the 
purposes  and  ideals  of  the  people. 

I  have  been  asscKiatcd  with  so  many  of  your  fellow 
countrymen  in  America,  and  I  am  proud  to  call  so  many 
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of  them  my  own  fellow  countrymen,  that  I  wouhl  be 
ashamed  if  I  did  not  feel  the  pulse  <jf  this  ^rcat  people 
beating  in  these  affairs.  I  believe  there  are  almost  as 
many  Italians  in  New  York  City  as  in  almost  any  city 
in  Italy,  and  I  was  saying  to-day  that  in  redistributing 
sovereignty  we  could  hardly  let  Italy  have  these  valued 
fellow  citizens.  'I’hcy  arc  men  who  have  done  some 
things  that  the  men  of  no  other  nationality  have  done. 
They  have  looked  after  the  people  c<iming  from  Italy 
to  the  United  States  in  a  systematic  way,  to  see  that 
they  were  guided  to  the  places  and  occupations  for 
which  they  were  best  prepared,  aiul  they  have  won  our 
admiration  by  this  thoughtfulness  for  us.  It  is  with 
a  feeling  of  being  half  at  home  that  I  find  myself  in 
this  capital  of  Italy. 


SPHKCHES  AT  GENOA,  JANUARY  5,  1919 


FROM  OFFICIAL  GOVKRNMF.NT  FCBLICATION  IN 
MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

At  the  Monument  of  Mazzini 

1AM  very  much  moved,  sir,  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
this  monument.  On  the  otlier  side  of  the  water  we 
Iiuve  studied  the  life  of  Maz/.ini  with  almost  as  much 
pride  as  if  we  shared  in  tiie  j'lory  of  his  history,  and  I 
urn  very  jjlad  to  acknowledge  that  his  spirit  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  of  a  later  generation  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  it  is  delightful  to  me  to  feel  that  I  am 
taking  some  small  part  in  accomplishing  the  realization 
of  the  ideals  to  which  his  life  and  thought  were  devoted. 
It  is  with  a  spirit  of  veneration,  sir,  and  with  a  spirit 
I  hope  of  emulation,  that  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  this 
numument  and  bring  my  greetings  and  the  greetings  of 
.\merica  with  our  homage  to  the  great  Ma//ini. 

.Vr  THE  Municifalitk,  Ui'ON  Bi:iN<i  Made  a 
Citizen  of  (Jenoa 


Mr.  Mayor: 

It  is  with  many  feelings  of  a  very  deep  sort,  perhaps 
too  deep  for  adequate  expression,  that  i  find  myself  in 
(I'cnoa.  Genoa  is  a  natural  shrine  for  Americans.  The 
connections  of  America  with  Genoa  are  so  many  and 
so  significant  that  there  are  some  senses  in  which  it  may 
be  said  that  we  drew  our  life  and  beginnings  from  this 
city.  You  can  realize,  therefore,  sir,  with  what  emotion 
I  receive  the  honor  which  you  have  so  generously  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  of  the  citizenship  of  this  great  city.  In 
a  way  it  seems  natural  for  an  American  to  be  a  citizen 
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of  Genoa,  and  I  shall  always  count  It  among  the  most 
delightful  associations  of  my  life  that  you  should  have 
conferred  this  honor  upon  me,  and  in  taking  away  this 
beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  Mazzini  I  hope  that  I 
shall  derive  inspiration  from  these  volumes,  as  I  have 
already  derived  guidance  from  the  principles  which 
Mazzini  so  eloquently  expressed.  It  is  very  Inspiring, 
sir,  to  feel  how  the  human  spirit  is  refreshed  again  and 
again  from  its  original  sources.  It  is  delightful  to  feel 
how  the  voice  of  one  people  speaks  to  another  through 
the  mouth  of  men  who  have  by  some  gift  of  God  been 
lifted  above  the  common  level  and  seen  the  light  of 
humanity,  and  therefore  these  words  of  your  prophet 
and  leader  will,  I  hope,  be  deeply  planted  in  the  hearts 
of  my  fellow  countrymen.  There  is  already  planted  In 
those  hearts,  sir,  a  very  deep  and  genuine  affection  for 
the  great  Italian  people,  and  the  thoughts  of  my  own 
Nation  turn  constantly  as  we  read  our  own  history  to 
this  beautiful  and  distinguished  city. 

May  I  not  thank  you,  sir,  for  myself  and  for  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  for  my  daughter,  for  the  very  gracious 
welcome  you  have  accoriled  us  and  again  express  my 
pride  and  pleasure? 

At  thk  Moni'mI'NT  of  Coi.t^mbits 

In  standing  in  front  of  this  monument,  sir,  I  fully 
recognize  the  significance  of  what  you  have  said. 
Columbus  did  do  a  service  to  mankind  in  discovering 
America,  and  it  is  America’s  pleasure  and  America’s 
pride  that  she  has  been  able  to  show  that  it  was  a 
service  to  mankind  to  open  that  great  continent  to  settle¬ 
ment,  the  settlement  of  a  free  people,  of  a  people,  be¬ 
cause  free,  desiring  to  see  other  peoples  free  and  to 
share  their  liberty  with  the  people  of  the  world.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  besides  his  fine  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture,  that  Columbus  will  always  be  remembered  and 
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honored  not  only  here  In  the  Imul  of  liis  birth,  but 
throughout  the  world  us  the  man  who  led  the  way  to 
those  fields  of  freedom  which,  planted  with  a  great 
seed,  have  now  sprung  up  to  the  fructification  of  the 
world. 


SPEECHES  AT  MILAN,  JANUARY  5,  1919 

FROM  OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN 
MR.  Wilson’s  files 

At  the  Station 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

^  You  make  my  heart  very  warm  indeed  by  a  wel¬ 
come  like  this,  and  I  know  the  significance  of  this  sort 
of  welcome  in  Milan,  because  I  know  how  the  heart  of 
Italy  and  of  the  Italian  people  beats  strong  here.  It 
is  delightful  to  feel  how  your  thoughts  have  turned 
t<jwards  us,  because  our  thoughts  first  turned  towards 
you,  and  they  turn  towards  you  from  not  a  new  but 
an  ancient  friendship,  because  the  American  people  have 
long  felt  the  pulse  of  Italy  beat  with  their  pulse  in  the 
desire  for  freedom.  We  have  been  students  of  your 
history,  sir.  We  know  the  vicissitudes  and  struggles 
through  which  you  have  passed.  We  know  that  no  na¬ 
tion  has  more  steadfastly  held  to  a  single  course  of 
freedom  in  its  desires  and  its  efforts  than  have  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  therefore  I  come  to  this  place, 
wliere  the  life  of  Italy  seems  to  beat  so  strong,  with  a 
peculiar  gratification.  1  feel  that  I  am  privileged  to 
come  into  contact  with  you,  and  I  want  you  to  know 
how  the  words  that  I  am  uttering  of  sympathy  and  of 
friendship  are  not  my  own  alone,  but  they  are  the  words 
of  the  great  people  whom  I  represent.  I  was  saying 
a  little  while  ago  at  the  monument  to  Columbus  that  he 
did  a  great  thing,  greater  even  than  was  realized  at 
the  time  it  was  done.  He  discovered  a  new  continent 
not  only,  but  he  opened  it  to  children  of  freedom,  and 
those  children  are  now  privileged  to  come  back  to  their 
mother  and  to  assist  her  in  the  high  enterprise  upon 
which  her  heart  had  always  been  set. 
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It  is  therefore  with  the  deepest  gratiiication  that  I 
find  myself  here  and  thank  you  for  your  generous 
welcome. 


At  the  Palazzk) 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  complimented  I  am  by 
your  coming  in  person  to  give  me  this  greeting.  I  have 
never  known  such  a  greeting  as  the  people  of  Milan 
have  given  me  on  the  streets.  It  has  brought  tears  to 
my  eyes,  because  I  know  that  it  comes  from  their  hearts. 
I  can  see  in  their  faces  the  same  things  tliat  I  feel  to¬ 
wards  them,  and  I  know  that  it  is  an  impulse  of  their 
friendship  towards  the  Nation  that  I  represent  as  well 
as  a  gracious  welcome  to  myself.  I  want  to  reecho  the 
hope  that  we  may  all  work  together  for  a  great  peace 
as  distinguished  from  a  mean  peace.  And  may  I  sug¬ 
gest  this,  that  is  a  great  deal  in  my  thoughts:  'Fhe 
world  is  not  going  to  consist  now  of  great  empires.  It 
is  going  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  small  nations 
apparently,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  bind  small 
nations  together  is  the  knowledge  that  each  wants  to 
treat  the  others  fairly.  'Phat  is  the  only  thing.  'I'he 
world  has  already  shown  that  its  progress  is  industrial. 
You  cannot  trade  with  people  whom  you  do  not  trust, 
and  who  do  not  trust  you.  Confidence  is  the  basis  of 
everything  that  we  must  do,  and  it  is  a  delightful  feeling 
that  those  ideals  are  sustained  by  the  people  of  Italy 
and  by  a  wonderful  body  of  people  such  as  you  have  in 
this  great  city  of  Milan,  It  is  with  a  sense  of  added 
encouragement  and  strength  that  I  return  to  Paris  to 
take  part  in  the  counsels  that  will  determine  the  items 
of  the  peace.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart. 

To  THE  League  of  Mothers  and  Widows 

I  am  very  much  touched  by  this  evidence  of  your  con* 
fidence,  and  I  would  like  to  express  to  you  if  I  could  the 
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very  deep  sympathy  I  have  for  those  who  have  suffered 
irreparable  losses  in  Italy.  Our  hearts  have  been 
touched.  And  you  have  used  the  right  word.  Our  men 
have  come  with  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  against  that 
which  was  wrong  and  in  order  to  see  to  it,  if  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  that  such  terrible  things  never  happen  again.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness. 

At  the  Municipauti^ 


Mr.  Mayor: 

May  I  not  say  to  you  as  the  representative  of  this 
great  city  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  put  into  words 
the  impressions  I  have  received  to-day?  The  over¬ 
whelming  welcome,  the  spontaneous  welcome,  the  wel¬ 
come  that  so  evidently  came  from  the  heart,  has  been 
profoundly  moving  to  me,  sir,  and  I  have  not  failed  to 
see  the  significance  of  that  welcome.  You  have  your¬ 
self  referred  to  it.  I  am  as  keenly  aware,  I  believe,  sir, 
as  anybody  can  be  that  the  social  structure  rests  upon 
the  great  working  classes  of  the  world,  and  that  those 
working  classes  in  the  several  countries  of  the  world 
have  by  their  consciousness  of  community  of  interest, 
by  their  consciousness  of  community  of  spirit,  done 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  influence  has  to  establish 
a  world  opinion,  an  opinion  which  is  not  of  a  nation, 
which  is  not  of  a  continent,  but  is  the  opinion,  one  might 
say,  of  mankind.  And  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  those  of  us 
who  are  now  charged  with  the  very  great  and  serious 
responsibility  of  concluding  the  peace  must  think  and 
act  and  confer  in  the  presence  of  this  opinion;  that  we 
are  not  masters  of  the  fortunes  of  any  nation,  but  that 
we  are  the  servants  of  mankind;  that  it  is  not  our  privi¬ 
lege  to  follow  special  interests,  but  that  it  is  our  mani¬ 
fest  duty  to  study  only  the  general  interest. 

This  IS  a  solemn  thing,  sir,  and  here  in  Milan,  where 
I  know  so  much  of  the  pulse  of  international  sympathy 
heats,  I  am  glad  to  stand  iqs  and  say  that  I  beheve  that 
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that  pulse  beats  also  in  my  own  veins,  and  that  I  am 
not  thinking  of  particular  settlements  so  much  as  I  am 
of  the  general  settlement.  I  was  very  much  touched 
to-day,  sir,  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  wounded  soldiers 
a  memorial  in  favor  of  a  league  of  nations,  and  to  be 
told  by  them  that  that  was  what  they  had  fought  for; 
not  merely  to  win  this  war,  but  to  secure  something 
beyond,  some  guarantee  of  justice,  some  equilibrium  for 
the  world  as  a  whole  which  would  make  it  certain  that 
they  would  never  have  to  fight  a  war  like  this  again. 
This  is  the  added  obligation  that  is  upon  us  who  make 
peace.  We  cannot  merely  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
go  home  with  clear  consciences.  We  must  do  something 
more.  We  must  add,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  securities 
which  suffering  men  everywhere  demand;  and  when  I 
speak  of  suffering  men  I  think  also  of  suffering  women. 
I  know  that  splendid  as  have  been  the  achievements  of 
your  armies,  and  tremendous  as  have  been  the  sacriHces 
which  they  have  made,  and  great  the  glory  which  they 
have  achieved,  the  real,  hard  pressure  of  the  burden 
came  upon  the  women  at  home,  whose  men  had  gone  to 
the  front  and  who  were  willing  to  have  them  stay  there 
until  the  battle  was  fought  out;  and  as  I  have  heard 
from  your  Minister  of  Food  the  story  how  for  days 
together  there  would  be  no  bread,  and  then  know  that 
when  there  was  no  bread  the  spirit  of  the  people  did  not 
flag,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  great  people  of  Italy  and 
tell  them  that  my  admiration  is  merged  into  friendship 
and  affection.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  receive  your 
courtesy,  sir,  and  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  this  unprecedented  reception  which  I  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  your  generous  people. 

At  La  Scala 

Me.  Chairman: 

Again  you  have  been  very  gracious,  and  again  you 
have  filled  my  heart  with  gratitude  because  of  your 
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references  to  my  own  country,  which  is  so  dear  to  m 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  to  be  told,  sir,  th; 
you  arc  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  entertainmei 
which  includes  all  parties,  without  distinction.  I  ai 
glad  to  interpret  that  to  mean  that  there  is  no  divisic 
recognized  in  the  friendship  which  is  entertained  fc 
America,  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  I  can  assure  you  th£ 
in  America  there  would  be  a  similar  union  of  all  partif 
to  express  friendship  and  sympathy  with  Italy.  B( 
cause,  after  all,  parties  are  founded  upon  differences  o 
program  and  not  often  upon  differences  of  nations 
sympathy.  'I’he  thing  that  makes  parties  workable  am 
tolerable  is  that  all  parties  love  their  own  country  am 
therefore  participate  in  the  general  sentiments  of  tha 
country. 

And  so  it  is  with  us,  sir.  We  have  many  parties,  bu 
we  have  a  single  sentiment  in  this  war  and  a  single  send 
ment  in  the  peace;  and  at  the  heart  of  that  sentiment 
lies  our  feeling  towards  those  with  whom  we  have  beer 
associated  in  the  great  struggle.  At  first  the  struggle 
seemed  the  mere  natural  resistance  to  aggressive  force, 
but  as  the  consciousness  of  the  nations  grew  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  to  them  that  they  were  fighting 
something  that  was  more  than  the  aggression  of  the 
Central  Empires.  It  was  the  spirit  of  militarism,  the 
spirit  of  autocracy,  the  spirit  of  force;  and  against  that 
spirit  rose,  as  always  in  the  past,  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  of  justice.  Force  can  always  be  conquered,  but  the 
spirit  of  liberty  never  can  be,  and  the  beautiful  circum¬ 
stance  about  the  history  of  liberty  is  that  its  champions 
have  always  shown  the  power  of  self-sacrifice,  have 
always  been  willing  to  subordinate  their  personal  inter¬ 
ests  to  the  common  good,  have  not  wished  to  dominate 
their  fellow  men,  but  have  wished  to  serve  them.  This 
is  what  gives  dignity;  this  is  what  gives  imperishable 
victory.  And  with  that  victory  has  come  about  things 
that  arc  exemplified  by  a  scene  like  this — the  coming 
together  of  the  hearts  of  nations,  the  sympathy  of  great 
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bodies  of  people  who  do  not  speak  the  same  vocabulary 
but  do  speak  the  same  ideas.  I  am  heartened  by  this 
delightful  experience  and  hope  that  you  will  accept, 
not  only  my  thanks  for  myself  and  for  those  who  are 
with  me, ‘but  also  my  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people. 


On  tup.  Bau'o.nv  or  I-.\  S(  .\i,.\ 

I  wish  I  could  take  you  all  to  some  place  where  a 
similar  body  of  my  fellow  countrymen  could  show  you 
their  heart  towards  you  as  you  have  shown  me  your 
heart  towards  them,  because  the  heart  of  America  has 
gone  out  to  the  heart  of  Italy.  We  have  been  watchful 
of  your  heroic  struggle  and  of  your  heroic  suffering. 
And  it  has  been  our  joy  in  these  recent  days  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  you  in  the  victory  which  has  liberated  Italy 
and  liberated  the  world.  Viva  I'ltalia  ! 


SPKI'CHKS  AT  TL'RIN,  JANUARY  6,  1919 


I  RtlM  OFI’ICIAI,  GOVKRNMRKT  PUBLICATION  IN 

MK.  Wilson’s  fills 
At  TilL  MVNICIPALITE 
A/TR.  MAYOR: 

-IVI  Botli  on  the*  streets  of  this  interesting  city  an 
here  you  have  made  me  feel  at  home.  I  feel  almost  : 
if  it  were  the  greeting  of  a  people  of  whom  I  was  indee 
a  fellow  citizen.  I  am  very  much  honored  that  th; 
great  city,  playing  so  important  a  role  in  the  life  and  i 
the  industrial  endeavor  of  Italy,  should  have  conferre 
this  high  distinction  upon  me,  and  I  take  the  liberty  o 
interpreting  your  action,  sir,  not  merely  as  a  persona 
compliment  to  myself,  to  whom  you  ascribe  virtues  am 
powers  which  I  feel  I  tio  not  possess,  but  as  a  tribute  t( 
the  people  whom  1  represent. 

7'he  people  of  the  United  States  were  reluctant  t( 
take  part  in  the  war,  not  because  they  doubted  the  jus 
tice  of  the  cause,  but  because  it  was  the  tradition  of  th( 
.•\merican  Republic  to  play  no  part  in  the  politics, oi 
other  continents:  but  as  the  struggle  grew  from  stage  tc 
stage  they  were  more  and  more  moved  by  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  not  a  European  struggle;  that  it  was  a 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  world  and  the  liberation 
of  humanity,  and  with  tliat  conviction  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  withhold  their  hand.  Their  hearts 
had  hcen  with  you  from  the  first,  and  then  when  the 
time  of  their  conviction  came  they  threw  every  resource 
of  men  and  money  and  enthusiasm  into  the  struggle. 
It  has  been  a  very  happy  circumstance  that  America 
.should  be  thus  associated  with  Italy.  Our  ties  had  been 
many  and  intimate  before  the  war,  and  now  they  con- 
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stitute  a  pledge  of  friendship  and  of  permanent  associa¬ 
tion  of  purpose  which  must  delight  both  people. 

May  I  not,  therefore,  again  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  take  the  privilege  of 
greeting  you  affectionately  as  my  fellow  citizens? 

On  the  Balcony  or  the  MirNicirALi tk 

My  friends  of  Turin,  I  now  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing  you  as  my  fellow  citizens.  It  is  impossible 
at  this  distance  that  my  voice  should  reach  all  of  yt)u, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  bring  the  greetings,  and 
affectionate  greetings,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  people  of  Italy  and  the  people  of  the  great  city  of 
Turin.  My  sentiment,  coming  from  the  heart,  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people.  Viva,  I’ltalia  I 

At  the  Philharmonic  Ct.cn 

Mr.  Mayor,  Yocr  Excellency,  Fellow  CrnzENs: 

You  show  your  welcome  in  many  delightful  ways  and 
in  no  more  delightful  way  than  that  in  which  you  have 
shown  it  in  this  room.  The  words  which  the  mayor 
has  uttered  have  touched  me  very  much  and  I  have 
been  most  touched  and  stimulated  by  the  words  which 
Senor  Postorelli  has  so  kindly  uttered  in  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  this  great  kingdom.  It  is  very  delight¬ 
ful  to  feel  my  association  with  that  government  and 
with  this  city.  I  know  how  much  of  the  vitality  of 
Italian  effort  comes  out  of  this  great  center  of  industry 
and  of  thought.  As  I  passed  through  your  streets  I  had 
this  sensation,  a  sensation  which  I  have  often  had  in  my 
own  dear  country  at  home — a  sensation  of  friendship 
and  close  sympathetic  contact.  I  could  have  believed 
myself  in  an  American  city.  And  I  felt  more  than  that. 
I  felt,  as  I  have  also  felt  at  home,  that  the  real  blood 
of  the  country  flowed  there  in  the  street,  in  the  veins 
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of  those  plain  people  who  more  than  some  of  the  res 
oi  ns  have  borne  the  stress  and  burden  of  the  war. 

Because  think  of  the  price  at  which  you  and  at  whicl 
we  have  purchased  the  victory  which  we  have  won 
J  hink  ot  the  price  of  blood  and  treasure  not  only,  bu 
the  price  ol  tears,  the  price  of  hunger  on  the  part  o 
little  children,  tlie  hopes  delayed,  the  dismay  of  th 
j)rospects,  that  bore  heavy  upon  the  homes  of  sImpL 
people  everywhere.  That  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Thos. 
of  us  who  plan  battles,  those  of  us  who  conceive  policies 
do  not  bear  the  burden  of  it.  We  direct  and  other 
execute.  We  plan  ami  others  suffer,  and  the  conques 
of  spirit  is  greater  than  the  conquest  of  arms.  Thesi 
are  the  people  that  hold  tight.  These  are  the  peoph 
that  never  let  go  and  say  nothing.  They  merely  livi 
from  <lay  to  day,  determined  that  the  glory  of  Itah 
or  the  glory  of  the  rnited  States  shall  not  depart  fron 
her.  I  have  been  thinking  as  I  have  passed  througl 
your  streets  and  sat  here  that  this  was  the  place  of  th( 
labors  of  the  great  Cavour,  and  I  have  thought  hov 
impossible  many  of  the  things  that  have  happened  ii 
Italy  since,  how  impossible  the  great  achievements  o 
Italy  in  the  last  three  years,  would  have  been  withou 
the  wt)rk  of  Cavour.  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  one  of  m’ 
trc.asured  portraits  has  been  a  portrait  of  Cavour;  be 
cause  I  had  read  about  him,  of  the  way  in  which  hi 
mind  took  in  the  nation,  the  national  scope  of  it,  of  tE 
strong  determined  patriotic  endeavor  that  never  al 
lowed  obstacles  to  dismay  him,  and  of  the  way  hi 
always  stood  at  the  side  of  the  King  and  planned  thi 
great  things  which  the  King  was  enabled  to  accomplish 

And  I  have  another  thought.  This  is  a  great  indus 
trial  center.  Perhaps  you  gentlemen  think  of  th< 
members  of  your  Government  and  the  members  of  thi 
other  Governments  w’hc  arc  going  to  confer  now  a 
Paris  as  the  real  makers  of  war  and  of  peace.  We  an 
not.  You  are  the  makers  of  war  and  of  peace.  Th( 
pulse  of  the  modern  world  beats  on  the  farm  and  in  th( 
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mine  and  in  the  t'actory.  Tlic  plans  of ^  the  modern 
world  are  made  in  the  counting-house.  'I'he  men  who 
do  the  business  of  the  world  now  shape  the  destinies  of 
the  world,  and  peace  or  war  is  in  larffc  measure  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  conduct  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
That  is  one  reason  why  unless  we  establish  friendships, 
unless  we  establish  sympathies,  we  clog  all  the  processes 
of  modern  life.  As  I  have  several  times  said,  you  can¬ 
not  trade  with  a  man  who  does  not  trust  you,  and  you 
will  not  trade  with  a  man  whom  ytui  do  not  trust. 
Trust  is  the  very  life  and  breath  of  business:  and  sus¬ 
picion,  unjust  national  rivalry,  stands  in  the  way  of 
trade,  stands  in  the  way  of  iiuiustry.  A  country  is 
owned  and  dominated  by  tlie  capital  that  is  invested  in 
it.  I  do  not  need  to  instruct  you  gentlemen  in  that 
fundamental  idea.  In  proportion  as  foreign  capital 
comes  in  amongst  you  and  takes  its  hold,  in  that  pro¬ 
portion  does  foreign  iiiHucncc  come  in  and  take  its  hold. 
And  therefore  the  processes  of  capital  arc  in  a  certain 
sense  the  processes  of  conquest. 

I  have  only  this  to  suggest,  therefore.  Wc  go  to 
Paris  to  conclude  a  peace.  You  stay  here  to  continue  it. 
Wc  start  the  peace.  It  is  your  duty  to  continue  it.  Wc 
can  only  make  the  large  conclusions.  1’ou  constantly 
transact  the  details  which  constitute  the  processes  of 
the  life  of  nations. 

And  so  it  is  very  delightful  to  me  to  stand  in  this 
company  and  feel  that  we  are  not  foreigners  to  each 
other.  We  think  the  same  tiioughts.  Wc  entertain  the 
same  purposes.  We  have  the  same  ideals;  and  this  war 
has  done  this  inestimable  service:  It  has  brought  nations 
into  close  vital  contact,  so  that  they  feel  the  pulses  that 
are  in  each  other,  so  that  they  know  the  purposes  by 
which  each  is  animated.  We  know  In  America  a  great 
deal  about  Italy,  because  we  have  so  many  Italian  fel¬ 
low  citizens.  When  Baron  Soninno  was  arguing  the 
other  day  for  the  extension  of  the  sovereignty  of  Italy 
over  Italian  populations,  I  said,  "I  am  sorry  we  cannot 
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let  you  have  New  York,  wliich,  I  understand,  is  the 
{greatest  Italian  city  in  the  world.”  I  am  told  that  there 
arc  more  Italians  in  New  York  City  than  in  any  city  in 
Italy,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  President  of  a  Nation 
which  contains  so  large  an  element  of  the  Italian  race, 
because,  as  a  student  of  literature,  I  know  the  genius 
that  has  originated  In  this  great  nation,  the  genius  of 
thought  and  of  poetry  and  of  philosophy  and  of  music, 
anti  I  am  happy  to  be  a  part  of  a  Nation  which  is  en¬ 
riched  and  made  better  by  the  introduction  of  such  ele- 
.ments  of  genius  and  of  inspiration. 

May  I  not  again  thank  the  representative  of  this 
great  city  anti  the  representative  of  the  Government  for 
the  welcome  they  have  given  me,  and  say  again,  for  I 
cannot  say  it  too  often,  Viva  Pltalia? 

On  TiiK  B.m.(’()S'y  of  thk  Philharmonic  Club 

It  is  very  delightful  to  feel  your  friendship  given  so 
cordially  and  so  graciously,  and  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  in  the  peace  that  is  now  about  to  be  con- 
clutlcd  Italy  may  find  her  happiness  and  her  prosperity. 
1  am  sure  that  I  am  only  .speaking  the  sentiments  that 
come  from  the  heart  of  the  American  people  when  I 
say,  \'iva  I’ltalia. 


Ar  THK  Univlr.sity 


Mr.  Riu'Tor,  Gfntlf.mkn  of  thk  Facl'ltirs  of  the 
University,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  being  in  very  familiar  scenes 
that  I  come  here  to-day.  So  soon  as  I  entered  the  quad¬ 
rangle  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  students  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  the  greater  part  of  my  life  had  come  back  to 
me,  and  I  am  particularly  honored  that  this  distin¬ 
guished  university  should  have  received  me  among  its 
sons.  It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  me  to 
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remember  this  association  and  the  very  generous  wetrds 
in  which  these  honors  have  been  conferred  upon  me. 

When  I  think  seriously  of  the  significance  of  a  cere¬ 
mony  like  this,  some  very  interesting  reficctions  come  to 
my  mind,  because,  after  all,  the  comradeships  of  letters, 
the  intercommunications  of  thought,  are  among  the  per¬ 
manent  things  of  the  world.  There  was  a  time  when 
scholars,  speaking  in  the  beautiful  language  in  which 
the  last  address  was  made,  were  the  only  ii\tcrnationaI 
characters  of  the  Avorld;  when  there  was  only  one  inter¬ 
national  community:  the  community  of  scholars.  As 
ability  to  read  and  write  has  extended,  international 
intercommunication  has  extended.  But  one  permanent 
common  possession  has  remained,  and  that  is  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  sound  thinking.  When  men  have  thought  along 
the  lines  of  philosophy,  have  had  revealed  to  them  the 
visions  of  poetry,  have  worked  out  in  their  studies  the 
permanent  lines  of  law,  have  realized  the  great  impulses 
of  humanity,  and  then  begun  to  advance  human  life  ma¬ 
terially  by  the  instrumentalities  of  science,  they  have 
been  weaving  a  human  web  which  no  power  can  perma¬ 
nently  tear  and  destroy.  And  so  in  being  taken  into  the 
comradeship  of  this  university  I  feel  that  I  am  being 
taken  into  one  of  thosse  things  which  will  always  bind 
the  nations  together.  After  all,  when  we  arc  seeking 
peace,  we  are  seeking  nothing  else  than  this,  that  men 
shall  think  the  same  thoughts,  govern  their  conduct  by 
the  same  ideals,  entertain  the  same  purposes,  love  their 
own  people,  but  also  love  humanity,  and  above  all  else, 
love  that  great  and  indestructible  thing  which  wc  call 
justice  and  right. 

These  things  are  greater  than  wc  are.  'Phese  arc  our 
real  masters,  for  they  dominate  our  spirits,  and  the 
universities  will  have  forgotten  their  duty  when  they 
cease  to  weave  this  immortal  web.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
griefs  of  this  great  war  that  the  universities  of  the 
Central  Empires  used  the  thoughts  of  science  to  destroy 
mankind.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  great  universities  of 
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Italy  and  of  tlie  rest  of  the  world  to  redeem  sciem 
from  this  disgrace,  to  show  tiiat  the  pulse  of  humanii 
beats  in  the  classroom,  that  tiie  pulse  of  humanity  als 
beats  in  the  laboratory,  and  that  there  are  sought  ou 
not  the  secrets  of  death  but  the  secrets  of  life. 


DEATH  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


PROCLAMATION  CABLED  FROM  PARIS,  JANI’ARY  7,  I919. 
FROM  “united  states  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,”  VOL. 
40,  PT.  2,  PP.  I92I-I922. 


IT  BECOMES  my  sad  duty  to  announce  officially 
the  death  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States  from  September  14,  1901,  to  March  4, 
1909,  which  occurred  at  his  home  at  Sagamore  Hill, 
Oyster  Bay,  New  York,  at  4.15  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  January  6,  1919.  In  his  death  the  United  States 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  patriotic  citi¬ 
zens,  who  had  endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  his 
strenuous  devotion  to  their  interests  and  to  the  public 
interests  of  his  country. 

As  president  of  the  Police  Board  of  his  native  city, 
as  member  of  the  Legislature  and  Governor  of  his 
State,  as  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  as  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  as  Vice-President,  and  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  displayed  administrative  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  signal  order  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  these 
various  offices  with  a  concentration  of  effort  and  a 
watchful  care  which  permitted  no  divergence  from  the 
line  of  duty  he  had  definitely  set  for  himself. 

In  the  War  with  Spain  he  displayed  singular  initia¬ 
tive  and  energy  and  distinguished  himself  among  the 
commanders  of  the  army  in  the  field.  As  President  he 
awoke  the  Nation  to  the  dangers  of  private  control 
which  lurked  in  our  financial  and  Industrial  systems.  It 
was  by  thus  arresting  the  attention  and  stimulating  the 
purpose  of  the  country  that  he  opened  the  way  for  sub¬ 
sequent  necessary  and  beneficent  reforms. 

His  private  life  was  characterized  by  a  simplicity,  a 
virtue  and  an  affection  worthy  of  all  admiration  and 
emulation  by  the  people  of  America. 
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In  testimony  of  the  respect  in  which  his  memory  is 
held  by  the  Clovernmcnt  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  do  hereby  direct  that  the  flags  of  the  White 
House  and  the  several  Departmental  Buildings  be  dis¬ 
played  at  half-staff  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  and 
that  suitable  military  and  naval  honors  under  orders  of 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  on  tiic  day  of  tiie  funeral. 


appeal  for  food  relief  in  EUROPE 


CABLEGRAM  TO  THE  HON.  SWAGAR  SHERLEY,  OF 
KENTUCKY,  CHAIRMAN  OK  THE  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES, 
JANUARY  13,  1919-  FKOM  “OKFICIAL  U.  S.  BULLE¬ 
TIN,”  NO.  5  I  I. 

I  CANNOT  too  earnestly  or  solemnly  urge  upon  the 
Congress  the  appropriation  for  which  Mr.  Hoover 
has  asked  for  the  administration  of  food  relief.  Food 
relief  is  now  the  key  to  the  whole  European  situation 
and  to  the  solutions  of  peace.  Bolshevism  is  steadily 
advancing  westward,  is  poisoning  Germany.  It  cannot 
be  stopped  by  force,  but  it  can  be  stopped  by  food;  and 
all  the  leaders  with  whom  I  am  in  conference  agree  that 
concerted  action  in  this  matter  is  of  immediate  and  vital 
importance.  The  money  will  not  be  spent  for  food  for 
Germany  itself,  because  Germany  can  buy  its  food;  but 
it  will  be  spent  for  financing  the  movement  of  food  to 
our  real  friends  in  Poland  and  to  the  people  of  the  lib¬ 
erated  units  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and  to 
our  associates  in  the  Balkans.  I  beg  that  you  will  pre¬ 
sent  this  matter  with  all  possible  urgency  and  force  to 
the  Congress.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  find  definite 
powers  with  whom  to  conclude  peace  unless  this  means 
of  stemming  the  tide  of  anarchism  be  employed. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
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OPENING  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 


ADDRESS  AT  THE  FIRST  PLENARY  SESSION,  PARIS,  JANU¬ 
ARY  l8,  1919.  FROM  OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PUB¬ 
LICATION  IN  MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

IYTR.  CHAIRMAN: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  propose  as  perma¬ 
nent  chairman  of  the  conference  M.  Clemenceau,  the 
president  of  the  council.  I  would  do  this  as  a  matter 
of  custom.  I  would  do  it  as  a  tribute  to  the  French 
Republic.  But  I  wish  to  do  it  as  something  more  than 
that.  I  wish  to  do  it  as  a  tribute  to  the  man.  France 
deserves  the  precedence  not  only  because  we  are  meeting 
in  her  capital  and  because  she  has  undergone  some  of 
the  most  tragical  sufferings  of  the  war,  but  also  because 
her  capital,  her  ancient  and  beautiful  capital,  has  so 
often  been  the  center  of  conferences  of  this  sort  upon 
which  the  fortunes  of  large  parts  of  the  world  turned. 
It  is  a  very  delightful  thought, that  the  history  of  the 
world,  which  has  so  often  centered  here,  will  now  be 
crowned  by  the  achievements  of  this  conference.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  the  supreme  con¬ 
ference  of  the  history  of  mankind.  More  nations  are 
represented  here  than  were  ever  represented  in  such  a 
conference  before.  The  fortunes  of  all  peoples  are 
involved.  A  great  war  is  ended  which  seemed  about  to 
bring  a  universal  cataclysm.  The  danger  is  passed.  A 
victory  has  been  won  for  mankind,  and  it  is  delightful 
that  we  should  be  able  to  record  these  great  results  in 
this  place. 

But  it  is  the  more  delightful  to  honor  France  because 
we  can  honor  her  in  the  person  of  so  distinguished  a 
servant.  We  have  all  felt  in  our  participation  in  the 
struggles  of  this  war  the  fine  steadfastness  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  leadership  of  the  French  people  in  the 
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hands  of  M.  Clemcnccau.  Wc  have  learned  to  admire 
him,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  associated  with  him 
have  acquired  a  genuine  affection  for  liim.  Moreover, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  in  these  recent  days  in  con¬ 
stant  consultation  with  him  know  how  warmly  his  pur¬ 
pose  is  set  toward  the  goal  of  achievement  to  which  all 
our  faces  are  turned,  fie  feels  as  we  feel,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  everybody  in  this  room  feels,  that  we  are  trusteil 
to  do  a  great  thing,  to  do  it  in  the  highest  spirit  of 
friendship  and  accommodation,  and  to  do  it  as  promptly 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  hearts  of  men  may  have 
fear  lifted  from  them  and  that  they  may  return  to  those 
pursuits  of  life  which  will  bring  them  happiness  and 
contentment  and  prosperity.  Knowing  his  brotherhood 
of  heart  in  these  great  matters,  it  affords  me  a  personal 
pleasure  to  propose  not  only  that  the  president  of  the 
council  of  ministers,  but  M.  Clemcnceau,  shall  be  the 
permanent  chairman  of  this  conference. 


'rO  THI-:  FRHNCH  SENATE 


ADDRESS  IN  THE  1,1'XKMKOURG  PALACE,  JANUARY  20, 
1919.  FROM  OFFU'lAl.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION 
IN  MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

Mr.  pri-sident  of  the  senate,  mr. 

PRESIDl-’.NT  OF  Till’.  REPUBLIC: 

You  have  made  me  fed  your  welcome  in  words  as 
generous  as  they  are  deliglitful,  and  I  feel  that  you 
have  paid  me  to-tlay  a  very  unusual  and  distinguished 
honor.  You  have  graciously  called  me  your  friend. 
May  not  I  in  turn  call  this  company  a  company  of  my 
friends?  l-'or  everything  that  you  have  so  finely  said 
to-day,  sir,  has  been  corroborated  in  every  circumstance 
of  our  visit  to  this  country.  Everywhere  we  have  been 
welcomed  not  only,  but  welcomed  in  the  same  spirit  and 
witli  the  same  thought,  until  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  spir¬ 
its  of  the  two  countries  came  together  in  an  unusual  and 
beautiful  accorii. 

We  know  the  long  brectling  of  peril  through  which 
h’rance  has  gone,  h'rance  thought  us  remote  in  compre- 
hensiim  and  sympathy,  anil  I  dare  say  there  were  times 
when  we  did  not  comprehend  as  you  comprehended  tlie 
danger  in  the  presence  of  which  the  world  stood.  There 
was  no  time  when  we  tlid  not  know  of  its  existence,  but 
there  were  times  when  we  did  not  know  how  near  it 
was.  And  I  fully  understand  sir,  that  throughout  these 
trying  years,  when  mankind  has  waited  for  the  catastro¬ 
phe,  the  anxiety  of  France  must  have  been  the  deepest 
and  most  constant  of  all.  For  she  did  stand  at  the 
frontier  of  freedom.  She  had  carved  out  her  own  for¬ 
tunes  through  a  long  period  of  eager  struggle.  She  had 
done  great  things  in  building  up  a  great  new  France; 
and  just  across  the  border,  separated  from  her  only  by 
a  few  fortifications  and  a  little  country  whose  neutrality 
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it  has  turned  out  the  enemy  did  not  respect,  lay  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  cloud  which  enveloped  Germany, 
the  cloud  of  intrigue,  the  cloud  of  dark  purpose,  the 
cloud  of  sinister  design.  This  shadow  lay  at  the  very 
borders  of  France.  And  yet  it  is  fine  to  remember,  sir, 
that  for  France  this  was  not  only  a  peril  but  a  challenge. 
France  did  not  tremble.  France  waited  and  got  ready, 
and  it  is  a  fine  thing  that  though  France  quietly  and  in 
her  own  way  prepared  her  sons  for  the  struggle  that 
was  coming,  she  never  took  the  initiative  or  diil  a  single 
thing  that  was  aggressive.  Slie  had  prepared  herself 
for  defense,  not  in  order  to  impose  her  will  upon  other 
peoples.  She  had  prepared  herself  tliat  no  other  people 
might  impose  its  will  upon  her. 

As  I  stand  with  you  and  as  I  mix  with  tlie  delight¬ 
ful  people  of  this  country  I  see  this  in  tiicir  tlunigiits; 
“America  always  was  our  friend.  Now  she  under, 
stands.  Now  she  comprehends;  and  now  she  has  come 
to  bring  us  this  message,  that  understanding  she  will 
always  be  ready  to  help."  And,  while,  as  you  say,  sir, 
this  danger  may  prove  to  be  a  continuing  danger,  while 
it  is  true  that  France  will  always  be  nearest  this  threat, 
if  we  cannot  turn  it  from  a  threat  into  a  promise,  there 
are  many  elements  that  ought  to  reassure  I'rance.  'Fhere 
is  a  new  world,  not  ahead  of  us,  hut  around  us.  'Fhe 
whole  world  is  awake,  and  It  is  awake  to  its  community 
of  interest.  It  knows  that  its  dearest  interests  are 
involved  in  its  standing  together  for  a  common  purpose. 
It  knows  that  the  peril  of  France,  if  it  continues,  will 
be  the  peril  of  the  world.  It  knows  that  not  only  France 
must  organize  against  this  peril,  but  that  the  world  must 
organize  against  it. 

So  I  see  in  these  welcomes  not  only  hospitality,  not 
only  kindness,  not  only  hope,  but  purpose,  a  definite, 
clearly  defined  purpose  that  men,  understanding  one  an¬ 
other,  must  now  support  one  another,  and  that  all  the 
sons  of  freedom  are  under  a  common  oath  to  sec  that 
freedom  never  suffers  this  danger  again.  That  to  my 
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mind  is  the  impressive  element  of  this  welcome.  I  know 
how  much  of  it,  sir,  and  i  know  how  little  of  it,  to 
appropriate  to  myself.  I  know  that  I  have  tlie  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  honor  to  represent  a  Nation  whose  heart  is 
in  this  business,  and  1  am  proud  to  speak  for  the  people 
whom  I  represent.  But  I  know  tiiat  you  honor  me  in  a 
representative  capacity,  and  that  my  words  have  valid¬ 
ity  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  the  words  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States.  I  delight  in  this  welcome, 
therefore,  as  if  I  hud  brought  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  me  and  they  could  see  in  your  faces  what  I 
see — the  tokens  of  welcome  and  affection. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  France  has 
earned  and  has  won  the  brotlierhood  of  the  world.  She 
has  stood  at  the  chief  post  of  <langcr,  and  the  thoughts 
of  mankind  and  her  brothers  everywhere,  her  brothers 
in  freedom,  turn  to  her  and  center  upon  her.  If  this 
be  true,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  France  is  fortunate  to  have 
suffered.  She  is  fortunate  to  have  proved  her  mettle  as 
one  of  the  champions  of  liberty,  and  she  has  tied  to  her¬ 
self  once  and  for  all  all  those  who  love  freedom  and 
truly  believe  in  the  progress  and  rights  of  man. 


“MAKE  TEIIS  LEAGUE  OF  NA'I'IONS  A  VEFAL 

TlrUNG” 


ADDRESS  BEFORIC  THE  SKCON’D  FEENARV  SESSION  OF  THE 
PEACE  C0NFEREN<’E;  I'ARIS,  JANCARV  25,  1919. 
FROM  OFFICIAL  OON’ERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN  MR. 
Wilson’s  files. 

Mr.  chairman  : 

I  consider  it  u  distinguished  privilege  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  open  the  discussion  in  this  conference  on  the 
League  of  Nations.  We  have  assembled  for  two  pur¬ 
poses,  to  make  the  present  settlements  which  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  this  war,  and  also  to  secure  tlic 
peace  of  the  world,  not  only  by  the  present  settlements, 
but  by  the  arrangements  w'c  shall  make  at  this  confer¬ 
ence  for  its  maintenance.  The  League  of  Nations  seems 
to  me  to  be  necessary  for  both  of  these  purposes.  There 
are  many  complicated  questions  connected  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  settlements  which  perhaps  cannot  he  successfully 
worked  out  to  an  ultimate  issue  by  the  decisions  we  shall 
arrive  at  here.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  many  of  these 
settlements  will  need  subsequent  reconsiilcration,  that 
many  of  the  decisions  we  make  shall  need  subsequent 
alteration  in  some  degree;  for,  if  I  may  judge  by  my 
own  study  of  some  of  these  questions,  they  are  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  confident  judgments  at  present. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  set  up  some 
machinery  by  which  the  work  of  this  conference  should 
be  rendered  complete.  We  have  assembled  here  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  very  much  more  than  making  the  pres¬ 
ent  settlements.  We  are  assembled  under  very  peculiar 
conditions  of  world  opinion.  I  may  say  witiiout  strain¬ 
ing  the  point  that  we  are  not  representatives  of  Gov¬ 
ernments,  but  representatives  of  peoples.  It  will  not 
suffice  to  satisfy  governmental  circles  anywhere.  It  is 
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necessary  that  we  sliould  satisfy  the  opinion  of  mankind 
The  burdens  of  this  war  have  fallen  in  an  unusua'. 
degree  upon  tiic  whole  population  of  the  countries 
invoh-ed.  I  do  not  need  to  draw  for  you  the  picture 
of  how  the  burden  has  been  thrown  back  from  the  front 
upon  the  older  men,  upon  the  women,  upon  the  children, 
upon  the  homes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  how  the  real 
strain  of  tlie  war  has  come  where  tiic  eye  of  government 
couhl  not  reach,  but  where  the  heart  of  humanity  beats. 
We  are  bid<ien  by  these  people  to  make  a  peace  which 
M-il!  make  them  secure.  We  arc  bidden  by  tliesc  people 
to  sec  to  it  that  this  strain  d<ies  not  come  upon  them 
again,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  has  been  possible  for 
them  to  bear  this  strain  because  they  hoped  that  those 
who  rcpre.scnted  them  could  get  together  after  this  war 
and  make  such  another  sacrifice  unnecessary. 

It  is  a  solemn  obligation  on  our  part,  therefore,  to 
make  permanent  arrangements  that  justice  shall  be  ren¬ 
dered  and  peace  maintained.  This  is  the  central  object 
of  our  meeting.  Settlements  may  be  temporary,  but  the 
action  of  the  nations  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  justice 
must  be  permanent.  We  can  set  up  permanent  proc¬ 
esses.  We  may  not  be  able  to  set  up  permanent  deci¬ 
sions.  '{'Iicrcforc,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  take,  so 
far  as  wc  can,  a  picture  of  the  world  into  our  minds.  Is 
it  n(»t  a  startling  circumstance,  for  one  thing,  that  the 
great  discoveries  of  science,  that  the  quiet  studies  of 
men  in  !ab<)rat«)rics,  that  the  thoughtful  developments 
which  have  taken  place  in  quiet  lecture  rooms,  have  now 
been  turned  to  the  destruction  of  civilization?  The 
powers  of  destruction  have  not  so  much  multiplied  as 
gained  facility.  The  enemy  whom  we  have  just  over¬ 
come  had  at  his  seats  of  learning  some  of  the  principal 
centers  of  scientific  study  and  discovery,  and  he  used 
them  in  order  to  make  destruction  sudden  and  complete; 
aiu!  only  the  watchful,  continuous  cooperation  of  men 
can  .see  to  it  that  science  as  well  as  armed  men  is  kept 
within  the  harness  of  civilization. 
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In  a  sense  the  United  States  is  less  interested  in  this 
subject  than  the  other  nations  here  assembled.  With 
her  great  territory  and  her  extensive  sea  borders,  it  is 
less  likely  that  the  United  States  should  suffer  from  the 
attack  of  enemies  than  that  many  of  the  other  nations 
here  should  suffer;  and  the  ardor  of  the  United  States — 
for  it  is  a  very  deep  and  genuine  ardor — for  the  society 
of  nations  is  not  an  ardor  springing  out  of  fear  or  appre¬ 
hension,  hut  an  ardor  springing  out  of  the  ideals  which 
have  come  to  consciousness  in  this  war.  In  coming  into 
this  war  the  United  States  never  for  a  moment  thought 
that  she  was  intervening  in  the  politics  of  Europe  or  the 
politics  of  Asia  or  the  politics  of  any  part  of  the  world. 
Her  thought  was  that  all  the  world  had  now  become 
conscious  that  there  was  a  single  cause  which  turned 
upon  the  issues  of  this  w'ar.  That  was  the  cause  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  of  liberty  for  men  of  every  kind  and  place. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  should  feel  that  its  part 
in  this  war  had  been  played  in  vain  if  there  en.sued  upon 
it  merely  a  body  of  European  settlements.  It  would  feel 
that  it  could  not  take  part  in  guaranteeing  those  h'.uro- 
pean  settlements  unless  that  guarantee  involved  the  con¬ 
tinuous  superintendence  of  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
the  associated  nations  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  concert  our 
best  judgment  in  order  to  make  this  League  of  Nations 
a  vital  thing — not  merely  a  formal  thing,  not  an  occa¬ 
sional  thing,  not  a  thing  sometimes  called  into  life  to 
meet  an  exigency,  but  always  functioning  in  watchful 
attendance  upon  the  interests  of  the  nations — and  that 
its  continuity  should  be  a  vital  continuity;  that  it  should 
have  functions  that  are  continuing  functions  and  that 
do  not  permit  an  intermission  of  its  watchfulness  and  of 
its  labor;  that  it  should  be  the  eye  of  the  nations  to 
keep  watch  upon  the  common  interest,  an  eye  that  does 
not  slumber,  an  eye  that  is  everywhere  watchful  and 
attentive. 

And  if  wc  do  not  make  it  vital,  what  shall  wc  do? 
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We  shall  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  peoples. 
This  is  what  their  thought  centers  upon.  I  have  had  the 
very  delightful  experience  of  visiting  several  nations 
since  I  came  to  this  side  of  the  water,  and  every  time  the 
voice  of  the  body  of  the  people  reached  me  through  any 
representative,  at  tlic  front  of  its  plea  stood  the  hope 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  Gentlemen,  the  select  classes 
of  mankind  are  no  longer  the  governors  of  mankind. 
The  fortunes  of  mankind  are  now  in  tiic  hands  of  the 
plain  people  of  the  whole  world.  Satisfy  them,  and  you 
have  justified  their  confidence  not  only,  but  established 
peace.  Fail  to  satisfy  them,  and  no  arrangement  that 
you  can  make  will  either  set  up  or  steady  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

You  can  imagine,  gentlemen,  I  dare  say,  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  the  purpose  with  which  representatives  of  the 
United  States  support  this  great  project  for  a  League  of 
Nations.  We  regard  it  as  the  keystone  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  which  expressed  our  purposes  and  ideals  in  this 
war  and  which  the  associated  nations  have  accepted  as 
the  basis  of  the  settlement.  If  we  returned  to  the 
United  States  without  having  made  every  effort  in  our 
power  to  realize  this  program,  we  should  return  to  meet 
the  merited  scorn  of  our  fellow  citizens.  For  they  are 
a  body  that  constitutes  a  great  democracy.  They  expect 
their  leaders  to  speak  their  thoughts  and  no  private  pur-’ 
pose  of  their  own.  They  expect  their  representatives  to 
be  their  servants.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  obey  their 
mandate.  But  it  is  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and 
pleasure  that  we  accept  that  mandate;  and  because  this 
is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  fabric,  we  have  pledged 
our  every  purpose  to  it,  as  we  have  to  every  item  of  the 
fabric.  We  would  not  dare  abate  a  single  part  of  the 
program  which  constitutes  our  instruction.  We  would 
not  dare  rampromise  upon  any  matter  as  the  champion 
of  this  thing-^is  peace  of  the  world,  this  attitude  of 
justice,  this  principle  that  we  are  the  masters  of  no  peo¬ 
ple  but  are  here  to  see  that  every  people  in  the  world 
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shall  choose  Its  own  masters  aiul  govern  its  own  desti¬ 
nies,  not  as  we  wish,  but  as  it  wishes.  We  arc  here  to 
see,  in  short,  that  the  very  foundations  of  this  war  arc 
swept  away.  Those  foundations  were  the  private  choice 
of  small  coteries  of  civil  rulers  and  military  staff,s. 
Those  foundations  were  the  aggression  of  great  powers 
upon  the  small.  Those  foundations  were  the  holding 
together  of  empires  of  unwilling  subjects  by  the  duress 
of  arms.  Those  foundations  were  the  power  of  small 
bodies  of  men  to  work  their  will  upon  mankind  and  use 
them  as  pawns  In  a  game.  And  notliing  less  than  the 
emancipation  of  the  world  from  these  things  will  accom¬ 
plish  peace.  You  can  sec  that  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  are,  therefore,  never  put  to  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  choosing  a  way  of  expediency,  because  they 
have  laid  down  for  them  the  unalterable  lines  of  princi¬ 
ple.  And,  thank  God,  those  lines  have  been  accepted 
as  the  lines  of  settlement  by  all  the  high-mimied  men 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of  this  great 
business. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  it  is  known,  as  I 
feel  confident  it  will  be  known,  that  we  have  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  mean  to  work 
out  that  principle  in  effective  action,  we  shall  by  that 
single  thing  have  lifted  a  great  part  of  the  load  of  anxi¬ 
ety  from  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere.  We  stand  in  a 
peculiar  case.  As  I  go  about  the  streets  here  I  see 
everywhere  the  American  uniform,  'i'liose  men  came  into 
the  war  after  we  had  uttered  our  purposes.  They  came 
as  crusaders,  not  merely  to  win  a  war,  but  to  win  a 
cause;  and  I  am  responsible  to  them,  for  it  fell  to  me 
to  formulate  the  purposes  for  which  I  asked  them  to 
fight,  and  I,  like  them,  must  be  a  crusader  for  these 
things,  whatever  it  costs  and  whatever  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  do,  in  honor,  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which 
they  fought.  I  have  been  glad  to  find  from  day  to  day 
that  there  is  no  question  of  our  standing  alone  in  this 
matter,  for  there  are  champions  of  this  cause  upon  every 
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hand.  I  am  merely  avowing  this  in  order  that  you  m; 
understand  why,  perhaps,  it  fell  to  us,  who  are  disc 
gaged  from  the  politics  of  this  great  continent  and  ( 
the  Orient,  to  suggest  that  this  was  the  keystone  of  tl 
arch  and  why  it  occurred  to  the  generous  mind  of  oi 
president  to  call  upon  me  to  open  this  debate.  It  is  n( 
because  we  alone  represent  this  idea,  but  because  it 
our  privilege  to  associate  ourselves  with  you  in  repr 
senting  it. 

I  have  only  tried  in  what  I  have  said  to  give  you  tl 
fountains  of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  within  us  for  th 
thing,  for  those  fountains  spring,  it  seems  to  me,  froi 
all  the  ancient  wrongs  and  sympathies  of  mankind,  an 
the  very  pulse  of  the  world  seems  to  beat  to  the  surfac 
in  this  enterprise. 


TO  THE  WORKING-WOMEN  OF  FRANCE 


address  at  PARIS,  JANUARY  25,  I919.  FROM  OFFICIAL 
government  publication  in  MR.  Wilson’s  files, 

MLLE.  THOMPSON  AND  LADIES: 

You  have  not  only  done  me  a  great  honor,  but 
you  have  touched  me  very  much  by  this  unexpected  trib¬ 
ute;  and  may  I  add  that  you  have  frightened  me?  Be¬ 
cause,  realizing  the  great  conlidence  you  place  in  me,  I 
am  led  to  question  my  own  ability  to  justify  that  conli¬ 
dence.  You  have  not  placed  your  conlidence  wrongly  in 
my  hopes  and  purposes,  but  perhaps  not  all  of  those 
hopes  and  purposes  can  be  realized  in  the  great  matter 
that  you  have  so  much  at  heart,  the  right  of  women  to 
take  their  full  share  in  the  political  life  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  belong.  That  is  necessarily  a  domestic 
question  for  the  several  nations.  A  conference  of  peace, 
settling  the  relations  of  nations  with  each  other,  would 
be  regarded  as  going  very  much  outside  its  province  if 
it  undertook  to  dictate  to  the  several  States  what  their 
internal  policy  should  be. 

At  the  same  time,  those  considerations  apply  also  to 
conditions  of  labor,  and  it  does  seem  to  be  likely  that 
the  conference  will  take  some  action  by  way  of  express¬ 
ing  its  sentiments  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  aspects  at  least  of  labor,  and  I  should  hope  that 
some  occasion  might  be  offered  for  the  case  not  only  of 
the  women  of  France,  but  of  their  sisters  all  over  the 
world,  to  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  conference  is  turning  out  to  be  a  rather 
unwieldy  body,  a  very  large  body,  representing  a  great 
many  nations,  large  and  small,  old  and  new,  and  the 
method  of  organizing  its  work  successfully,  I  am  afraid, 
will  have  to  be  worked  out  stage  by  stage.  Therefore, 
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1  have  no  confident  prediction  to  make  as  to  the  way  in 
which  it  can  take  up  questions  of  this  sort. 

But  what  I  have  most  at  heart  to-day  is  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  admiration  for 
the  women  of  France,  and  my  admiration  for  the  women 
of  all  the  nations  that  have  been  engaged  in  the  war.  By 
the  fortunes  of  this  war  the  chief  burden  has  fallen 
upon  the  women  of  France,  and  they  have  borne  it  with 
a  spirit  and  a  devotion  which  have  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  1  do  not  think  that  the  people 
of  France  fully  realize,  perhaps,  the  intensity  of  sympa¬ 
thy  that  other  nations  have  felt  for  them.  They  think 
of  us  in  America,  for  example,  as  a  long  way  off,  and 
we  are  in  space,  but  we  are  not  in  thought.  You  must 
remember  that  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  the 
nations  of  Europe;  that  French  sympathies  run  straight 
across  the  seas,  not  merely  by  historic  association,  but 
by  blood  connection;  and  that  these  nerves  of  sympathy 
are  quick  to  transmit  the  impulses  of  the  one  nation  to 
the  other.  We  have  followed  your  sufferings  with  a 
feeling  that  we  were  witnessing  one  of  the  most  heroic 
and,  may  I  add  at  the  same  time,  satisfactory  things  in 
the  world — satisfactory  because  it  showed  the  strength 
of  the  human  spirit,  the  indomitable  power  of  women 
and  men  alike  to  sustain  any  burden  if  the  cause  was 
great  enough.  In  an  ordinary  war  there  might  have 
been  some  shrinking,  some  sinking  of  effort,  but  this 
was  not  an  ordinary  war.  This  was  a  war  not  only  to 
redeem  France  from  an  enemy,  but  to  redeem  the  world 
from  an  enemy,  and  France,  therefore,  and  the  women 
of  France,  strained  their  heart  to  sustain  the  world. 

I  hope  that  the  strain  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  know 
that  it  has  not  been  in  vain.  This  war  has  been  peculiar 
ana  ^likc  other  wars,  in  that  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if 
the  chief  strain  was  behind  the  lines  and  not  at  the  lines. 
It  took  90  many  men  to  conduct  the  war  that  the  older 
men  and  the  women  at  home  had  to  carry  the  nation. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  industries  of  the  nation  were  almost 
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as  much  part  of  the  fightinfi;  as  what  actually  took  place 
at  the  fronts.  So  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  said 
to  those  with  whom  I  am  at  present  associated  that  this 
must  be  a  people’s  peace,  because  this  was  a  people’s 
war.  The  people  won  this  war,  not  the  (iovernments, 
and  the  people  must  reap  the  benefits  of  the  war.  At 
every  turn  we  must  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  an  adjustment 
between  Governments  merely,  but  an  arrangement  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  men  and  women  everywhere. 
The  little,  obscure  sufferinjjs  aiui  the  tiaily  unknown  pri¬ 
vations,  the  unspoken  suiferinfi;s  of  the  heart,  are  tlie 
tragical  things  of  this  war.  1'hey  have  heeti  borne  at 
home,  and  the  center  of  the  home  is  the  woman.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  you,  therefore,  ladies,  in  a  very  un¬ 
usual  degree,  and  I  wele<»me  this  (jpporfimity  to  bring 
you  this  message,  not  from  myself  merely,  but  from  the 
great  people  whom  I  rcpresfent. 


“THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN” 


REPLY  TO  THE  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  PARIS, 
JANUARY  28,  19  from  OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATION  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FILES. 

I  particularly  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  com¬ 
ing  in  person  to  convey  tliese  admirable  sentiments 
to  me.  The  phrase  “the  rights  of  man”  is  somehow 
associated  more  intimately  with  the  history  of  France 
than  with  the  history  of  any  other  country,  and  I  think 
that  the  whole  world  has  regarded  France  as  a  sort  of 
pioneer  in  the  ideal  interpretation  of  that  phrase.  It 
was  not  an  accident  which  drew  France  and  the  United 
States  Into  close  association.  The  Marquis  Lafayette 
did  not  come  to  the  United  States  because  he  alone  en¬ 
tertained  the  sentiment  of  sympathy.  He  came,  and  we 
recognized  that  he  came  as  a  representative — shall  I 
say,  knight  errant?— of  the  sympathy  of  France;  and 
when  this  opportunity  came,  not  to  repay  our  debt  to 
France,  for  such  debts  are  not  repaid,  but  to  show  the 
similar  sentiment  that  moved  us  and  the  equal  willing¬ 
ness  on  our  part  to  help  France  in  her  time  of  need,  it 
was  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  we  came  to  help.  It 
is  true,  sir,  I  believe,  that  our  coming  prevented  a  catas¬ 
trophe  that  might  have  overwhelmed  the  world.  That 
adds  to  our  delight;  that  adds  to  our  gratification  that 
we  could  have  served  France  in  so  exigent  an  hour. 

Therefore,  when  you,  who  have  through  many  diffi¬ 
culties  represented  an  ideal  principle,  bring  me  these 
assurances  of  your  friendship,  it  causes  me  an  unusual 
emotion.  I  am  grateful  to  you.  I  appreciate  your 
homage  and  fee!  that  it  brings  a  message  not  only  of 
friendly  feeling  but  a  message  of  comprehension  and 
sympathy  which  is  peculiarly  delightful  and  acceptable. 


at  the  french  chamber  of  DE!>irni:s 


ADDRESS  AT  PARIS,  I'EBRCARY  3,  I919.  FROM  ORIGINAL 

copy  IX  MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

I  AM  keenly  aware  of  the  unusual  and  di5tins[uishcd 
honor  you  arc  paying  me  by  permitting  me  to  meet 
you  in  this  place  and  address  you  from  this  historic 
platform.  Indeed,  sir,  as  day  follows  day,  and  week 
has  followed  week,  in  this  hospitable  land  of  France,  I 
have  felt  the  sense  of  comradeship  every  day  become 
more  and  more  vivid;  the  thrill  of  sympathy  every  day 
become  more  and  more  intimate,  and  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  meaning  of  history  was  being  singularly 
made  clear.  We  knew  before  this  war  began  that  France 
and  America  were  united  in  affection.  We  knew  the 
occasion  which  drew  the  two  nations  together  in  those 
years,  which  now  seem  so  far  away,  when  the  world  was 
first  beginning  to  thrill  with  the  impulse  of  human  lib¬ 
erty,  when  soldiers  of  France  came  to  help  the  strug¬ 
gling  little  Republic  of  America  to  get  to  its  feet  and 
proclaim  one  of  the  first  victories  of  freedom. 

We  have  never  forgotten  that,  but  we  did  not  see 
the  full  meaning  of  it.  A  hundred  years  and  more  went 
by  and  the  spindles  were  slowly  weaving  the  web  of  his¬ 
tory.  We  did  not  see  the  pattern  until  the  threads  began 
to  come  together;  we  did  not  see  it  to  be  complete,  the 
whole  art  of  the  designer  to  be  made  plain.  For  look 
what  has  happened.  In  that  far-off  day  when  France 
came  to  the  assistance  of  America,  America  was  fighting 
Great  Britain,  and  now  she  is  linked  as  closely  to  Great 
Britain  as  she  is  to  France.  We  see  now  how  these 
apparently  diverging  lines  of  history  are  coming  to¬ 
gether.  The  nations  which  once  sto^  in  battle  array 
against  one  another  are  now  shoulder  and  shoulder 
facing  a  common  enemy.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we 
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saw  that,  and  in  the  last  four  years  something  has  ha] 
pcned  that  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  mankinc 
It  is  nothing  less  than  this,  that  bodies  of  men  on  bot 
sides  of  the  sea  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  com 
to  realize  their  comradeship  in  freedom. 

P'rancc,  m  the  meantime,  as  we  have  so  often  saic 
stood  at  the  frontier  of  freedom.  Her  lines  ran  alon) 
the  very  lines  that  divided  the  home  of  freedom  fron 
the  home  of  military  despotism.  Hers  was  the  immedi 
ate  peril.  Hers  was  the  constant  dread.  Hers  wa, 
the  most  pressing  necessity  of  preparation;  and  she  hac 
constantly  to  ask  herself  this  question,  “If  the  blov 
falls,  who  will  come  to  our  assistance?”  And  the  ques' 
tion  was  answered  in  the  most  unexpected  way.  Her 
allies  came  to  her  assistance,  but  many  more  than  her 
allies.  The  free  peoples  of  the  world  came  to  her 
assistance.  And  then  America  paid  her  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  France  by  sending  her  sons  to  fight  upon  the  soil 
of  France.  She  did  more.  She  assisted  in  drawing  the 
forces  of  the  world  together  in  order  that  France  might 
never  again  feci  her  isolation,  in  order  that  France 
might  never  again  feel  that  hers  was  a  lonely  peril, 
would  never  again  have  to  ask  the  question  who  would 
come  to  her  assistance. 

For  the  alternative  is  a  terrible  alternative  for 
France.  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  you  that  east 
of  you  in  Europe  the  future  is  full  of  questions.  Be¬ 
yond  the  Rhine,  across  Germany,  across  Poland,  across 
Russia,  across  Asia,  there  are  questions  unanswered,  and 
they  may  be  for  the  present  unanswerable.  France  still 
stands  at  a  frontier.  France  still  stands  in  the  presence 
of  those  threatening  and  unanswered  questions, — threat¬ 
ening  because  unanswered, — stands  waiting  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  matters  which  touch  her  directly  and  intimately 
and  constantly.  And  if  she  must  stand  alone,  what  must 
she  do?  She  must  be  constantly  armed.  She  must  put 
upon  her  people  a  constant  burden  of  taxation.  She 
must  undergo  a  sacrifice  that  may  become  intolerable. 
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And  not  only  she,  but  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
must  do  the  like.  They  must  stand  armed  rap-ii-pir. 
They  must  he  ready  for  any  terrible  incident  of  injus¬ 
tice.  The  thing  is  not  conceivable.  I  visitetl  the  otlicr 
day  a  portion  of  the  deva.stated  regions  of  France.  I 
saw  the  noble  city  of  Rheims  in  ruin,  and  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  myself,  “Here  is  wlierc  the  blow  fell, 
because  the  rulers  of  the  world  tiid  not  sooner  see  how 
to  prevent  it.”  The  rulers  of  the  w(*rld  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  the  relations  of  governments  and  forgetting  the 
relations  of  peoples.  7'hey  ha%'e  been  thinking  of  the 
maneuvers  of  international  dealings,  when  wliat  they 
ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  was  the  fortunes  of  men 
and  women  and  the  safety  of  homes,  and  the  care  that 
they  should  take  that  their  people  should  be  happy 
because  they  were  safe.  They  now  know  that  the  only 
way  to  do  it  is  to  make  it  certain  that  the  same  thing 
will  happen  always  that  happened  this  time,  that  there 
5hall  never  be  any  doubt  or  waiting  <ir  surmise,  but  that 
whenever  France  or  any  other  free  people  is  threatened 
he  whole  world  will  be  ready  to  vindicate  its  liberty. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  I  take  it,  that  I  fimi  such  a  warm 
ind  intelligent  enthusiasm  in  France  for  the  society  of 
lations.  The  society  of  nations,  France  with  her  ^een 
■ision,  France  with  her  prophetic  vision,  secs  to  be  not 
nly  the  need  of  France,  but  the  need  of  mankind.  And 
he  sees  that  the  sacrifices  which  are  neccssar;  for  the 
stablishment  of  the  society  of  nations  arc  not  to  be 
ompared  with  the  sacrifices  that  will  he  necessary  if  she 
oes  not  have  the  society.  A  little  abatement  of  inde- 
endcncc  of  action  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  con- 
;ant  dread  of  another  catastrophe. 

The  whole  world’s  heart  has  bled  that  the  catastro- 
he  should  have  fallen  on  the  fair  cities  and  areas  of 
ranee.  There  was  no  more  beautiful  country.  There 
as  no  more  prosperous  country.  There  was  no  more 
ee-spirited  people  in  it.  All  the  world  admired  France, 
id  none  of  the  world  grudged  France  her  greatness 
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and  her  prosperity,  except  those  who  grudged  her  her 
liberty.  And  it  profited  us,  terrible  as  the  cost  has  been, 
to  witness  what  has  happened,  to  see  with  the  physical 
eye  what  has  happened  because  injustice  was  wrought. 
The  President  of  the  Chamber  has  pictured  as  I  cannot 
picture  the  appalling  sufferings,  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
France,  but  it  is  a  tragedy  W’hich  need  not  he  repeated. 
As  the  pattern  of  history  has  disclosed  itself,  it  has  dis- 
closed  the  hearts  of  men  drawing  towards  one  another. 
Comradeships  have  become  vivid.  The  purpose  of  asso¬ 
ciation  has  become  evident.  I’he  nations  of  the  world 
are  about  to  consummate  a  brotherhood  wliich  will  make 
it  unnecessary  in  the  future  to  maintain  those  crushing 
armaments  which  make  the  peoples  suffer  almost  as 
much  in  peace  as  they  suffer  in  war. 

When  the  soldiers  of  America  crossed  the  ocean,  they 
did  not  bring  with  them  merely  their  arms.  They 
brought  with  them  a  very  vivid  conception  of  France. 
They  landed  upon  the  soil  of  F'rance  with  quickened 
pulses.  They  knew  that  they  had  come  to  do  a  thing 
which  the  heart  of  America  had  long  wished  to  do. 
When  General  Pershing  stood  at  the  tomb  of  Lafayette 
and  said,  “Lafayette,  we  are  here,”  it  was  as  if  he  had 
said,  “Lafayette,  here  is  the  completion  of  the  great 
story  whose  first  chapter  you  assisted  to  write.”  The 
world  has  seen  the  great  plot  worked  out,  and  now  the 
people  of  France  may  rest  assured  that  their  prosper¬ 
ity  is  secure,  because  their  homes  arc  secure;  and  men 
ever3rwhere  not  only  wish  her  safety  and  prosperity, 
but  are  ready  to  assure  her  that  with  all  the  force  and 
wealth  at  their  command  they  will  guarantee  her  secur¬ 
ity  and  safety.  So,  as  we  sit  from  day  to  day  at 
the  Quai  d’Orsay,  I  think  to  myself,  “We  might,  if 
w^e  could  gain  audience  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
w'orld,  adopt  the  language  of  General  Pershing  and  say, 
‘Friends,  men,  humble  women,  little  children,  we  are 
here;  we  arc  here  as  your  friends,  as  your  champions, 
as  your  representatives.  We  have  come  to  work  out  for 
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you  !i  world  wliicli  is  lit  to  live  in  and  in  whitli  all  coun¬ 
tries  can  enjoy  the  heritaj'c  of  liberty  for  which  France 
and  America  and  Englantl  and  Italy  have  paid  so 
dear.' " 


TO  A  DELEGATION  FROM  FRENCH 
SOCIETY  OF  NATIONS 

ADDRESS  AT  PARIS,  FEBRUARY  12,  1919.  FROM  OFFI- 
C'lAI.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN  MR.  WILSOn’s 
FILES. 

I  APPRECIATE  very  deeply  what  Mr.  M - has 

said,  and  I  take  it  that  his  kind  suggestion  is  that 
some  time  after  my  return  we  should  arrange  a  public 
meeting  at  which  I  am  quite  confident,  as  I  think  he  is,  we 
may  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  work,  at  any  rate 
up  to  a  certain  very  far  advanced  stage,  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  which  we  have  been  hoping  for  and  working  for 
for  a  long  time.  It  would  be  a  very  happy  thing  if  that 
could  be  arranged.  I  can  only  say  for  myself  that  I 
sincerely  hope  it  can  be.  I  should  wish  to  lend  any  as¬ 
sistance  possible  to  so  happy  a  consummation. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  of  how  many  miracles  this  war 
has  already  wrought — miracles  of  comprehension  as  to 
our  interdependence  as  nations  and  as  human  beings; 
miracles  as  to  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  which 
seemed  big  and  now  have  grown  small,  in  the  way  of 
the  active  and  organised  cooperation  of  nations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  justice. 
And  the  thoughts  of  the  people  having  been  drawn 
together,  there  has  already  been  created  a  force  which 
is  not  only  very  great,  but  very  formidable,  a  force 
which  can  be  rapidly  mobilized,  a  force  which  is  very 
effective  when  mobilized,  namely,  the  moral  force  of 
the  world.  One  advantage  in  seeing  one  another  and 
talking  with  one  another  is  to  find  that,  after  all,  we  all 
think  the  same  way.  We  may  try  to  put  the  result  of 
die  thing  into  different  forms,  but  we  start  with  th< 
same  principles. 

I  have  often  been  thought  of  as  a  man  more  inter 
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:sted  in  principles  than  in  practice,  whereas,  as  a  matter 
af  fact,  I  can  say  that  in  one  sense  principles  have  never 
interested  me.  Because  principles  prove  themselves 
when  stated.  They  do  not  need  any  debate.  The  thing 
that  is  difficult  and  Interesting  Is  how  to  put  them  into 
practice.  Large  discourse  is  not  possible  on  the  prin- 
tiples,  but  large  discourse  is  necessary  on  the  matter  of 
realizing  them.  So  that,  after  all,  principles  until  trans¬ 
lated  Into  practice  are  very  thin  and  abstract  and,  I  may 
add,  uninteresting  things.  It  is  not  interesting  to  have 
far-away  visions,  but  it  is  interesting  to  ha\'e  near-by 
visions,  of  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish;  and  in  a 
meeting  such  as  you  are  projecting  perhaps  we  can 
record  the  success  that  we  shall  then  have  achieved,  of 
putting  a  great  principle  into  practice  and  demonstrated 
that  It  can  be  put  into  practice,  though  only,  let  us  say 
five  years  ago,  it  was  considered  an  impracticable 
dream. 

I  will  cooperate  with  great  happiness  in  the  plans  that 
you  may  form  after  my  return,  and  I  thank  you  very 
warmly  for  the  compliment  of  this  personal  visit. 


CABLI'GRAM  'IT)  THE  UNEIliD  STATES 
Sl^NA'I'E 


CABLEGRAM  TIIROt’GH  JOSEPH  P.  TUMULTY,  SECRE 
TARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  TO  THE  MEMBERS  01 
THE  EOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SEN 
ATE  AND  THE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  0 
THE  HOUSE,  FEBRUARY  I4,  IC^IQ,  from  “OFFl 
<'IA1.  U.  S.  BULI.EllN,”  NO.  54O. 

TAST  the  ctmiinittce  of  the  conference  charge( 

'  with  the  duly  of  drafting  a  constitution  for 
League  of  Nations  concluded  its  work  and  this  after 
noon  before  leaving  for  the  United  States  it  is  to  be  m 
privilege  and  duty  to  read  to  a  plenary  session  of  th 
lonference  the  text  of  the  26  articles  agreed  upon  by  th 
committee. 

The  committee  which  drafted  these  articles  wa 
fairly  representative  of  the  world.  Besides  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  I'nited  States,  Great  Britain,  France 
Italy,  and  Japan,  representatives  of  Belgium,  Serbia 
China,  Greece,  Rumania,  Czecho-SIovakia,  Poland 
Brazil,  Portugal,  actively  participated  in  the  debate 
and  assisted  materially  in  the  drafting  of  this  constltc 
tion.  Each  article  was  passed  only  after  the  most  care 
ful  examination  by  each  member  of  the  committee 
'Fhere  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  phrase 
ology  and  substance  of  each  article.  I  request  that 
be  permitted  to  go  over  with  you  article  by  article  th 
constitution  before  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  confer 
ence  is  made  the  subject  of  debate  of  Congress.  Witi 
this  in  view  I  request  that  you  dine  with  me  at  th 
White  House  as  soon  after  I  arrive  in  the  United  State 
as  my  engagements  permit. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  COVENANT  OF 
THE  LEAGL’E  01<'  NA'l'IONS 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  THIRD  FI.ENARY  SESSION  OF  THE 
PEACE  CONFKRKNI'E:,  FI'BRrARV  14,  1919-  FROM 
OFFICIAL  GO\'KRNME.N'r  in'HLICATION  IN  MR.  WIL¬ 
SON’S  FILES. 

I  HAVE  tlie  honor  and  as  I  esteem  it  the  very  great 
privilege  of  reporting  in  tlie  name  of  the  eominis- 
sion  constituted  by  this  conference  on  the  fonmilation 
of  a  plan  for  the  league  of  nations.  1  am  happy  to  say 
that  it  is  a  unanimous  report,  a  unanimous  report  from 
the  representatives  of  fourteen  nations — the  I'nited 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  China,  C/.echo-Slovakia,  Greece,  l^oland,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Rumania,  and  Serbia.  I  think  it  will  be  service¬ 
able  and  interesting  if  1,  with  your  permission,  read  the 
document  as  the  only  report  we  have  to  make. 

COVENANT 


PRKAMBI.i: 


In  order  to  promote  ioternatunial  co^iperation  and  to  secure  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  obliitations  nt>t  to 
re.sort  to  war,  by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable  rela¬ 
tions  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  understand¬ 
ings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous 
respect  for  ail  treaty  obligations  \i\  the  dealing.s  of  organized  peoples 
with  one  another,  the  Powers  signatory  to  this  Covetiant  adopt  this 
constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Artici.k  I 

The  action  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  tlie  terms  of 
this  Covenant  shall  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  representing  the  High  Contracting^ 
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]\nrticfi,  of  meetings  at  luort*  frequent  intervals  of  an  Execut 
Council,  anti  of  a  permanent  internutitinul  Secretariat  to  be  est: 
lished  at  the  Seat  t)f  the  Lea^iue. 

Article  II 


Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delep:ates  shall  be  held  at  stated  intcrv: 
and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require  for  the  purpose 
dealing:  with  matters  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Leagi 
Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delejjiates  shall  be  held  at  the  Seat  of  t 
Leut;ue  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  shi 
consist  of  representatives  t»f  the  H\0\  Contracting  Parties.  Eai 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  one  vote  but  may  ha^ 
not  more  than  three  representatives. 

• 

Article  HI 

The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  tl 
United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  i^'rance,  Italy  an 
Japan,  together  with  representatives  of  four  other  States,  membei 
of  the  League.  I'he  selection  of  these  four  States  shall  be  made  b 
the  Body  of  Delegates  <in  such  principles  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
think  fit.  IVnding  the  appoitument  ui  these  representatives  of  th 
other  States,  representatives  of  shall  l>e  members  of  th 

pAecutive  Council. 

Meetings  of  the  Ctmncil  shall  he  held  from  time  to  time  as  occa 
sitm  may  require  and  at  least  once  a  year  at  whatever  place  may  bi 
decided  on,  or  failing  any  s\ich  decision,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League 
and  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affect 
ing  the  peace  of  the  world  may  he  dealt  with  at  such  meetings. 

Invitations  shall  he  sent  to  any  Power  to  attend  a  meeting  of  th( 
Council  at  which  matters  directly  affecting  its  interests  are  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  no  decision  taken  at  any  meeting  will  be  binding  on  such 
Power  unless  so  invited. 


Article  IV 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or 
the  Executive  Council  including  the  appointment  of  Committees  to 
investigate  particular  matters  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  the  Plxecutivc  Council  and  may  he  decided  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  States  represented  at  the  meeting. 

^I'he  first  meeting  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  and  of  the  Executive 
Council  shall  be  summoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Lea^^ue  shall  he  estabiisheti  at 
which  shall  constitute  the  Seat  of  the  League, 
The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may  he 
required,  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  a  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League,  who  shall  he  chosen  by  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil;  the  Secretariat  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-Cieneral 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  C'ouncil. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  he  borne  by  the  States 
members  of  the  League  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  tiie 
expenses  of  the  International  Btireau  of  the  Cniversai  P<jstal  I'nion. 

Articlk  VI 

Representatives  of  the  High  C'ontracting  Parties  and  ofRciuls  <tf 
the  League  when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the  l.eague  shall  en'niy 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities,  and  the  buildings  tncupied  by 
the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  representatives  attending  its  meet¬ 
ings  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extraterritoriality. 

Artici.k  VIl 

Admission  to  the  League  of  States  not  signatories  to  the  C'ovenant 
and  not  named  in  the  Protwol  hereto  as  States  ti»  lie  invited  to 
adhere  to  the  Covenant  requires  the  assent  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  represented  in  the  Body  of  Delegate*,  and  shall 
be  limited  to  fully  self-governing  countnV*  including  Dominions  and 
Colonics. 

No  State  shall  he  admitted  to  the  I.eague  unless  it  is  able  to  give 
effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  inter¬ 
national  obligations,  and  unless  it  shall  conform  to  such  priiH’iples 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  I^eague  in  regard  to  its  naval  and 
military  forces  and  armaments. 

Article  VHI 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  recognize  the  principle  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  arma¬ 
ments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the 
enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  ubli'Kationa,  having 
special  regard  to  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of 
each  State;  and  the  Kxecutive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for 
effecting  such  reduction.  The  Executive  Council  shall  alto  deter- 
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mine  for  tl\e  ot»nsider;ition  aiul  action  of  the  several  pjovernmenl 
what  military  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable  i 
proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  program  of  dit 
armament;  and  these  limits*  when  adopted*  shall  not  be  exceede 
without  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  manufacture  b 
private  enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  lends  itsel 
to  grave  objections*  and  direct  the  Executive  Council  to  advise  ho\ 
the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  preventec 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  countries  which  ar 
nut  able  to  manufacture  for  themselves  tlie  munitions  and  imple 
ments  of  war  necessary  fur  their  safety. 

'I'he  fligh  Contracting  Parties  undertake  in  no  way  to  concea 
from  eacli  other  the  condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  ar 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  war-like  purposes  or  the  scale  of  thei 
armaments,  and  agree  that  there  shall  he  full  and  frank  interchungi 
of  information  as  to  their  military  and  naval  programs. 

Article  IX 


A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  Leagui 
oi>  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  Article  \HII  and  on  military 
and  naval  questions  generally. 

Article  X 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  respect  and  preservi 
us  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existini 
political  independence  of  all  States  members  of  the  League.  In  cast 
of  any  such  aggression  or  in  ease  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  sucf 
aggression  the  Executive  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  hy 
which  this  obligation  shall  be  {uHilled. 

Article  XI 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  League,  and  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve 
tlie  right  to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual 
to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  he  the  friendly  right  of 
each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Body  of  Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstances 
affecting  international  intercourse  which  threaten  to  disturb  inter¬ 
national  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon 
which  peace  depends. 
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The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  should  disputes  arise 
between  them  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  cast*  resort  to  war  witlumt  previously 
submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitration 
or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Cotincil  and  until  three  immths  after 
the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  reconunendatit)n  by  the  Executive 
Council:  and  that  the>'  will  not  even  then  resort  to  war  as  against  a 
member  of  the  League  which  complies  with  the  award  of  the  aibi- 
trators  or  the  recommendations  tif  the  Executive  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article,  the  award  of  the  arbitrati>rs  shall 
be  made  within  a  reasonable  tinie,  and  the  recomtnendati4Ui  of  tlir 
Executive  Council  shall  he  made  within  six  numtlis  after  the  sub 
missiun  of  the  dispute. 


Artu’Ij  Xlli 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  wliettever  a*\y  dispute  or 
difficulty  shall  arise  between  them  which  they  lecogni/c  to  Itr  suit¬ 
able  for  submission  to  arhitratitut  and  whiclt  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  to 
arbitration,  h'or  this  purpose  the  C'ourt  ai  aibitratiiui  tt*  which  the 
case  is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  parties  or  siipu 
lated  in  any  Convention  existing  between  tliem.  'The  High  Ct»n* 
tracting  Parties  agree  that  they  will  carry  out  in  full  good  faitlj 
any  award  that  may  he  rendered.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to 
carry  out  the  award,  the  Executive  Ctmncil  shall  propose  what 
steps  can  best  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 

Articiu;  .\IV 

The  Executive  C'otmcil  shall  formulate  plans  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Permanent  C'ourt  of  International  Justice  and  this  Court 
shall,  when  established,  be  competent  to  hear  wttd  determine  *ny 
matter  which  the  parties  recognize  as  suitable  for  stibtiussion  to  it 
for  arbitration  under  the  foregoing  Article. 

Articie  XV 

If  there  should  arise  betw'een  States  member*  of  the  League  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  above,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  they  will 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Council;  either  party  to  the  dis¬ 
pute  may  give  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  who  will  make  all  necessary  arrangement*  for  a  full  in- 
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vestigation  and  consideration  thereof.  For  this  purpose  the  parties 
agree  to  communicate  to  the  Secretary-General,  as  promptly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  statements  of  their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers 
and  the  Executive  Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication 
thereof. 

Where  the  efforts  of  the  Council  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  a  statement  shall  be  published  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement,  together  with  such  explana¬ 
tions  as  may  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute  has  not  been  settled,  a 
report  by  the  Council  shall  be  published,  setting  forth  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  facts  and  explanations  the  recommendation  which  the  Council 
think  just  and  proper  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If  the  report 
is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the  Council  other  than 
the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that 
they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  which  complies  with  the 
recommendation  and  that,  if  any  party  shall  refuse  so  to  comply, 
the  Council  shall  propose  the  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendation.  If  no  such  unanimous  report  can  be  made,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  majority  and  the  privilege  of  the  minority  to  issue 
statements  indicating  what  they  believe  to  he  the  facts  and  containing 
the  recommendations  which  they  consider  to  be  just  and  proper. 

I  pause  to  point  out  that  a  misconception  might  arise 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  sentences  I  have  just  read 
— “If  any  party  shall  refuse  so  to  comply,  the  council 
shall  propose  the  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  recommendation.’*  A  case  in  point,  a  purely  hypo¬ 
thetical  case,  is  this:  Suppose  that  there  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  particular  power  a  piece  of  territory  or 
some  other  substantial  thing  in  dispute  to  which  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  not  entitled.  Suppose  that  the  matter 
is  submitted  to  the  executive  council  for  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  diplomacy  hav¬ 
ing  failed ;  and  suppose  that  the  decision  is  in  favor  of 
the  party  which  claims  the  subject  matter  of  dispute 
as  against  the  party  which  has  the  subject  matter  in 
dispute.  Then,  if  the  party  in  possession  of  the  subject 
matter  in  dispute  merely  sits  still  and  does  nothing,  it 
has  accepted  the  decision  of  the  council,  in  the  sense 
that  it  makes  no  resistance ;  but  something  must  be  done 
to  see  that  it  surrenders  the  subject  matter  in  dispute. 
In  such  a  case,  the  only  case  contemplated,  it  Is  provided 
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that  the  executive  council  may  then  consider  what  steps 
may  be  necessary  to  oblige  the  party  against  whom 
judgment  has  gone  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of  the 
council. 

The  Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer 
the  dispute  to  the  Body  of  Dele^'ates.  'Phe  dispute  shall  be  so 
referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided  that 
such  request  must  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  stibinission 
of  the  dispute.  In  any  case  referred  to  the  Braly  of  Drlej;ates  all 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  and  <»f  Article  XII  relating  to  the 
action  and  powers  of  the  Executive  C'ouiuil  shall  apply  to  the  action 
and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Dele^^ales. 

Artickk  XVI 

Should  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  break  or  disregard 
its  covenants  under  Article  XU,  it  t^hall  thereby  ipsa  f<utu  he  deemed 
to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  atjainst  all  the  other  members  of 
the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately  to  subject  it  to  the 
severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  cove¬ 
nant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financiai,  commercial, 
or  personal  intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant- 
breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  case  to 
recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of 
the  League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used 
to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree,  further,  that  they  will 
mutually  support  one  another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures 
which  are  taken  under  this  Article,  in  order  to  minimire  the  loss  and 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures,  and  that  they  will 
mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and 
that  they  will  afford  passage  through  their  territory  to  the  forces  of 
any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  who  are  co^rating  to  protect 
the  covenants  of  the  League. 

Articli  XVII 

In  the  event  of  disputes  between  one  State  member  of  the  League 
and  another  State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  i^eague,  or  between 
States  not  members  of  the  League,  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
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afxrre  that  the  State  or  States  not  members  of  the  Leaj^uc  shall  1: 
invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  fc 
the  purposes  of  sSiich  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Executi^ 
Council  may  deem  just,  and  upon  acceptance  of  any  such  invitatioi 
the  above  provisions  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  ma 
he  deemed  necessary  by  the  f^cague. 

lipon  such  invitation  being  given  the  Executive  Council  shal 
immediately  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  o 
the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  mos 
effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  Power  so  invited  refusing  to  accept  the  obliga 
tions  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute 
and  taking  any  action  against  a  State  member  of  the  League  whicl 
in  the  case  of  a  State  member  of  the  r,*eague  would  constitute  j 
breach  of  Article  XU,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  ap 
plicable  as  against  the  State  taking  svich  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  suef 
dispute,  the  Executive  Council  may  take  such  action  and  make  such 
recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result  in  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 


Article  XVUI 

The  High  C’ontracting  Parties  agree  that  the  League  shall  be 
entrusted  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is 
necessary  in  the  common  interest. 

Let  me  say  before  reading  Article  XIX^  that  before 
being  embodied  in  this  document  it  was  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  very  careful  discussion  by  representatives  of 
the  five  greater  parties,  and  that  their  unanimous  con¬ 
clusion  in  the  matter  is  embodied  in  this  article. 

Article  XIX 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of 
the  late  w'ar  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
which  formerly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples 
not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions 
of  the  modern  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the 
well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of 
civilization  and  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust 
should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  League. 
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The  best  method  of  Riving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that 
the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations 
who  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their  geo¬ 
graphical  position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  that  this 
tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandatories  on  behalf  of 
the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  mtist  differ  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the 
territory,  its  economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  'Lurkish  Kmpire 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  inde¬ 
pendent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recognised  .subject  to  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandaniry  power 
until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  starid  alone.  l"he  wishes  of  these 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the 
mandatory  power. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a 
stage  that  the  mandatary  must  he  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  territory  subject  to  conditions  which  will  guarantee  freedom 
of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade, 
the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
establishment  of  fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of 
military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than  police  purposes  and 
the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  eqtuil  opportunities 
for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the  I^eague, 

There  arc  territories,  such  as  South-west  Africa  and  certain  of 
the  South  Pacific  Islands,  whicli,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their 
Dopulation,  or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centers 
nf  civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the  mandatory 
;tate,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered  under  the 
aws  of  the  mandatory  state  as  integral  pfutions  thereof,  subject 
0  the  safeguards  above-mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous 
lopulation. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory  state  shall  render  to  the 
^aguc  an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to 
:s  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised 
y  the  mandatory  State  shall  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the 
Iigh  Contracting  Parties  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defimd  by  the 
Executive  Council  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter, 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agree  to  establish  at  the 
'at  of  the  League  a  Mandatory  Commission  to  receive  and  examine 
ic  annual  reports  of  the  Mandatory  Powers,  and  to  assist  the 
eaguc  in  ensuring  the  observance  of  the  terms  of  all  Mandates, 
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Article  XX 

'I'ho  Hi^h  Contracting  Parties  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  ma 
tain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women  and  ch 
dren  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which  thi 
commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend;  and  to  that  end  agree 
establish  as  part  of  the  organization  of  the  League  a  permane 
Bureau  of  Labor. 


Article  XXI 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  provision  shall  be  ma 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  League  to  secure  and  mainta 
freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  t 
States  members  of  the  League*  having  in  mind*  among  other  thinj 
special  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  rcgioi 
devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-1918. 

Article  XXII 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  place  under  the  control  » 
the  League  all  international  bureaux  already  established  by  gener; 
treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  Furthermore,  th< 
agree  that  all  such  international  bureaux  to  be  constituted  in  futui 
shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  League. 

Article  XXI II 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  every  treaty  or  intci 
national  engagement  entered  into  hereafter  by  any  State  member  0 
the  League,  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretary-Genera 
and  as  soon  as  possible  published  by  him,  and  that  no  such  treaty  0 
international  engagement  shall  be  binding  until  so  registcred- 

Article  XXIV 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  from  time  to  tim< 
to  advise  the  reconsideration  by  States  members  of  the  League,  0: 
treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable,  and  of  international  con¬ 
ditions,  of  which  the  continuance  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Article  XXV 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  severally  agree  that  the  present 
Covenant  is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  obligations  inter  se  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they 
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will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  enjjagezneiits  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  si^^natory  hereto  or  subsequently  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Leaj^ue  shall,  heft>re  becoming):  a  party  to  this  Covenant, 
have  undertaken  any  ohiittations  which  are  inctaisisrent  with  the 
terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obli^tatiuns. 

Artici-k  a XVI 

Amendments  to  this  (.'ovenant  will  rake  effect  when  ratified  by 
the  States  wliose  representatives  eoinpose  the  K\eeutive  Cuniuil 
and  by  three-fourths  t)f  the  States  whose  representatives  Ciunpuse 
the  Body  of  Delegates. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  to  tliis  formal  reading  of 
the  result  of  our  labors  that  the  character  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  occurred  at  the  sittings  of  the  cuntmission 
was  not  only  of  the  most  constructive  hut  of  the  most 
encouraging  sort.  It  was  obvious  throughout  our  dis¬ 
cussions  that,  although  there  were  subjects  upon  which 
there  were  individual  differences  of  judgment,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  method  by  which  our  objects  should  be  ob¬ 
tained,  there  was  practically  at  no  point  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  or  motive  as  to  the  objects  which 
we  were  seeking.  Indeed,  while  these  debates  were  not 
made  the  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  enthusiasms 
and  sentiments,  I  think  the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  will  agree  with  me  that  there  was  an  under¬ 
tone  of  high  resolve  and  of  enthusiasm  for  the  thing 
7/t  were  trying  to  do,  which  was  heartening  throughout 
ivery  meeting;  because  we  felt  that  in  a  way  this  con¬ 
ference  had  intrusted  to  us  the  expression  of  one  of  its 
lighcst  and  most  important  purposes,  to  see  to  it  that 
he  concord  of  the  world  in  the  future  with  regard  to 
Jie  objects  of  justice  should  not  be  subject  to  doubt  or 
mcertamty;  that  the  cooperation  of  the  great  body  of 
lations  should  be  assured  from  the  first  in  the  mainte- 
lance  of  peace  upon  the  terms  of  honor  and  of  the 
tnct  regard  for  international  obligation.  The  com- 
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pulsion  of  that  task  was  constantly  upon  us,  and  at 
point  was  there  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  do  ai 
thing  but  suggest  the  best  means  to  accomplish  tl 
great  object.  There  is  very  great  significance,  the 
fore,  in  the  fact  that  the  result  was  reached  una 
mously.  Fourteen  nations  were  represented,  amo 
them  all  of  those  powers  which  for  convenience  we  ha 
called  the  great  powers,  and  among  the  rest  a  represi 
tation  of  the  greatest  variety  of  circumstance  a 
interest.  So  that  I  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  tl 
it  was  a  representative  group  of  the  members  of  tl 
great  conference.  The  significance  of  the  result,  the 
fore,  has  that  deepest  of  all  meanings,  the  union 
wills  in  a  common  purpose,  a  union  of  wills,  which  cs 
not  be  resisted,  and  which  I  dare  say  no  nation  will  r 
the  risk  of  attempting  to  resist. 

Now,  as  to  the  character  of  the  document.  While 
has  consumed  some  time  to  read  this  document,  I  thi 
you  will  see  at  once  that  it  is,  after  all,  very  simple,  ai 
in  nothing  so  simple  as  in  the  structure  which  it  sugges 
for  the  League  of  Nations — a  body  of  delegates,  an  f 
ecutive  council,  and  a  permanent  secretariat.  When 
came  to  the  question  of  determining  the  character  of  t 
representation  in  the  body  of  delegates,  we  were  i 
aware  of  a  feeling  which  is  current  throughout  t) 
world.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  stating  it  in  the  presence  > 
official  representatives  of  the  various  Governments  he 
present,  including  myself,  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  ur 
versal  feeling  that  the  world  cannot  rest  satisfied  wii 
merely  official  guidance.  There  reached  us  throug 
many  channels  the  feeling  that  if  the  deliberative  boc 
of  the  League  was  merely  to  be  a  body  of  officials  re] 
resenting  the  various  Governments,  the  peoples  of  tl 
world  would  not  be  sure  that  some  of  the  mistak( 
which  preoccupied  officials  had  admittedly  made  migl 
not  be  repeated.  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  metho 
or  an  assembly  so  large  and  various  as  to  be  really  re] 
resentative  of  the  great  body  of  the  peoples  of  tfi 
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world,  because,  as  I  roughly  reckon  it,  we  represent  as 
we  sit  around  this  table  more  than  twelve  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  people.  You  cannot  have  a  representative  assembly 
of  twelve  hundred  million  people,  but  if  you  leave  it 
to  each  Government  to  have,  if  it  pleases,  one  or  two  or 
three  representatives,  though  only  a  single  vote,  it  may 
vary  its  representation  from  time  to  time,  not  only  but 
it  may  originate  the  choice  of  its  several  representatives, 
if  it  should  have  several  in  different  ways.  Therefore, 
we  thought  that  this  was  a  proper  and  a  very  prudent 
concession  to  the  practically  universal  opinion  of  plain 
men  everywhere  that  they  wanted  the  door  left  open  to 
a  variety  of  representation  instead  of  being  confined  to 
a  single  official  body  with  which  they  might  or  might 
not  find  themselves  in  sympathy. 

And  you  will  notice  that  this  body  has  unlimited 
rights  of  discussion — I  mean  of  discussion  of  anything 

that  falls  within  the  field  of  international  relationship _ 

and  that  it  is  specially  agreed  that  vrar  or  international 
misunderstandings  or  anything  that  may  lead  to  friction 
and  trouble  is  everybody’s  business,  because  it  may  affect 
the  peace  of  the  world.  And  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
popular  power  so  far  as  we  could  of  this  representative 
body  It  IS  provided,  you  will  notice,  that  when  a  subject 
s  submitted,  not  to  arbitration,  but  to  discussion  by  the 
ixecutive  council,  it  can  upon  the  initiative  of  either  one 
3f  the  parties  to  the  dispute  be  drawn  out  of  the  cxecu- 
:ive  council  onto  the  larger  forum  of  the  general  body 
)f  delegates,  because  throughout  this  instrument  we  are 
lepending  primarily  and  chiefly  upon  one  great  force, 
ind  that  IS  the  moral  force  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
vorld-the  cleansing  and  clarifying  and  compelling  in- 
lucnccs  of  pubhcity—so  that  intrigues  can  no  longer 
lave  their  coverts,  so  that  designs  that  are  sinister  can 
t  any  time  be  drawn  into  the  open,  so  that  those  things 
hat  are  destroyed  by  the  light  may  be  properly  de- 
troyed  by  the  ovemhelming  light  of  the  universal  ex- 
ression  of  the  condemnation  of  the  world. 
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Armed  force  is  in  the  background  in  this  prograi 
but  it  is  in  the  background,  and  if  the  moral  force  i 
the  world  will  not  suffice,  the  physical  force  of  tl 
world’ shall.  But  that  is  the  last  resort,  because  this 
intended  as  a  constitution  of  peace,  not  as  a  league  ( 
war. 

The  simplicity  of  the  document  seems  to  me  to  be  oi 
of  its  chief  virtues,  because,  speaking  for  myself,  I  w; 
unable  to  foresee  the  variety  of  circumstances  wit 
which  this  League  would  have  to  deal.  I  was  unabl 
therefore,  to  plan  all  the  machinery  that  might  be  nece 
sary  to  meet  differing  and  unexpected  contingencie 
Therefore,  I  should  say  of  this  document  that  it  is  nc 
a  straitjacket,  but  a  vehicle  of  life.  A  living  thing  , 
born,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  clothes  we  put  upo 
it  do  not  hamper  it — a  vehicle  of  power,  but  a  vehicl 
in  which  power  may  be  varied  at  the  discretion  of  thos 
who  exercise  it  and  in  accordance  with  the  changin 
circumstances  of  the  time.  And  yet,  while  it  is  elastic 
while  it  is  general  in  its  terms,  it  is  definite  in  the  on 
thing  that  we  were  called  upon  to  make  definite.  It  i 
a  definite  guarantee  of  peace.  It  is  a  definite  guaran 
tcc  by  word  against  aggression.  It  is  a  definite  guaran 
tee  against  the  things  which  have  just  come  near  bringinj 
the  whole  structure  of  civilization  into  ruin.  Its  pur 
poses  do  not  for  a  moment  lie  vague.  Its  purposes  an 
declared  and  its  powers  made  unmistakable. 

It  is  not  in  contemplation  that  this  should  be  merely 
a  League  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  a  League 
which  can  be  used  for  cooperation  in  any  international 
matter.  That  is  the  significance  of  the  provision  intrO' 
duced  concerning  labor.  There  are  many  ameliorations 
of  labor  conditions  which  can  be  effccteci  by  conference 
and  discussion.  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  very 
great  usefulness  in  the  bureau  of  labor  which  it  is  con¬ 
templated  shall  be  set  up  by  the  League.  While  men  and 
women  and  children  who  work  have  been  in  the  back¬ 
ground  through  long  ages,  and  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
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forgotten,  while  Governments  have  ha<l  their  watchful 
and  suspicious  eyes  upon  the  maneuvers  of  one  another, 
while  the  thought  of  statesmen  has  been  about  struc¬ 
tural  action  and  the  large  transactions  of  commerce  and 
of  finance,  now,  if  I  may  believe  the  picture  which  I 
see,  there  comes  into  the  foreground  the  great  body 
of  the  laboring  people  of  the  world,  the  men  anti  women 
and  children  upon  whom  the  great  burden  of  sustaining 
the  world  must  from  day  to  day  fall,  whether  we  wish 
it  to  do  so  or  not;  people  who  go  to  bed  tired  and  wake 
up  without  the  stimulation  of  lively  hope.  These  people 
will  be  drawn  into  the  field  of  international  consultation 
and  help,  and  will  be  among  the  wards  of  the  combined 
Governments  of  the  world.  There  is,  I  take  leave  to 
say,  a  very  great  step  in  advance  in  the  mere  conception 
of  that. 

Then,  as  you  will  notice,  there  is  an  imperative  article 
concerning  the  publicity  of  all  international  agreements. 
Henceforth  no  member  of  tiie  League  can  claim  any 
agreement  valid  which  it  has  not  registered  with  the 
secretary  general,  in  whose  office,  of  course,  it  will  be 
subject  to  the  examination  of  anybody  representing  a 
member  of  the  League.  And  the  duty  is  laid  upon  the 
secretary  general  to  publish  every  document  of  that  sort 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I  suppose  most  persons 
who  have  not  been  conversant  with  the  business  of  for¬ 
eign  offices  do  not  realize  how  many  hundreds  of  these 
agreements  are  made  in  a  single  year,  and  how  difficult 
it  might  be  to  publish  the  more  unimportant  of  them 
immediately — how  uninteresting  it  would  be  to  most  of 
the  world  to  publish  them  immediately — but  even  they 
must  be  published  just  so  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
secretary  general  to  publish  them. 

Then  there  is  a  feature  about  this  covenant  which  to 
my  mind  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  satisfactory 
idvances  that  has  been  made.  We  are  done  with  an- 
lexations  of  helpless  people,  meant  in  some  instances 
)y  some  powers  to  be  used  merely  for  exploitation.  We 
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recognize  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  the  helpl 
and  undeveloped  peoples  of  the  world,  being  in  tl 
condition,  put  an  obligation  upon  us  to  look  after  thi 
interests  primarily  before  we  use  them  for  our  intere; 
and  that  in  all  cases  of  this  sort  hereafter  it  shall  be  t 
duty  of  the  League  to  see  that  the  nations  who  are  : 
signed  as  the  tutors  and  advisers  and  directors  of  tho 
peoples  shall  look  to  their  interest  and  to  their  develo 
ment  before  they  look  to  the  interests  and  material  d 
sires  of  the  mandatory  nation  itself.  There  has  bei 
no  greater  advance  than  this,  gentlemen.  If  you  lo( 
back  upon  the  history  of  the  world  you  will  see  ho 
helpless  peoples  have  too  often  been  a  prey  to  powe 
that  had  no  conscience  in  the  matter.  It  has  been  or 
of  the  many  distressing  revelations  of  recent  years  th: 
the  great  power  which  has  just  been  happily  defeate 
put  intolerable  burdens  and  injustices  upon  the  helples 
people  of  some  of  the  colonies  which  it  annexed  to  i 
self ;  that  its  interest  was  rather  their  exterminatio 
than  their  development;  that  the  desire  was  to  posses 
their  land  for  European  purposes,  and  not  to  enjo 
their  confidence  in  order  than  mankind  might  be  lifte( 
in  those  places  to  the  next  higher  level.  Now,  th 
world,  expressing  its  conscience  in  law,  says  there  is  ai 
end  of  that.  Our  consciences  shall  be  applied  to  thi, 
thing.  States  will  be  picked  out  which  have  already 
shown  that  they  can  exercise  a  conscience  in  this  matter 
and  under  their  tutelage  the  helpless  peoples  of  th( 
world  will  come  into  a  new  light  and  into  a  new  hope 
So  I  think  I  can  say  of  this  document  that  it  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  practical  document  and  a  humane 
document.  There  is  a  pulse  of  sympathy  in  it.  There 
is  a  compulsion  of  conscience  throughout  it.  It  is  prac¬ 
tical,  and  yet  it  is  intended  to  purify,  to  rectify,  to  ele¬ 
vate.  And  I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  observation 
instructs  me,  this  is  in  one  sense  a  belated  document. 
I  believe  that  the  conscience  of  the  world  has  long  been 
prepared  to  express  itself  in  some  such  way.  We  are 
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not  just  now  discovering  our  sympathy  for  these  people 
and  our  interest  in  them.  We  are  simply  expressing  it, 
for  it  has  long  been  felt,  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  more  than  one  of  the  great  States  repre¬ 
sented  here — so  far  as  I  know,  of  all  the  great  States 
that  are  represented  here — that  humane  impulse  has 
already  expressed  itself  in  their  dealings  with  their 
colonies  whose  peoples  were  yet  at  a  low  stage  of 
civilization.  We  have  had  many  Instances  of  colonies 
lifted  into  the  sphere  of  complete  self-government. 
This  is  not  the  discovery  of  a  principle.  It  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  application  of  a  principle.  It  is  the  agreement 
of  the  great  nations  which  have  tried  to  live  by  these 
standards  in  their  separate  administrations  to  unite  in 
seeing  that  their  common  force  and  their  common 
thought  and  intelligence  are  lent  to  this  great  and  hu¬ 
mane  enterprise.  I  think  it  is  an  occasion,  therefore, 
for  the  most  profound  satisfaction  that  this  humane 
decision  should  liave  been  reached  in  a  matter  for  which 
the  world  has  long  been  waiting  and  until  a  very  recent 
period  thought  that  it  was  still  too  early  to  hope. 

Many  terrible  things  have  come  out  of  this  war, 
gentlemen,  but  some  very  beautiful  things  have  come 
out  of  it.  Wrong  has  been  defeated,  but  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  been  more  conscious  than  it  ever  was 
before  of  the  majesty  of  right.  People  that  were  sus¬ 
picious  of  one  another  can  now  live  as  friends  and  com¬ 
rades  in  a  single  family,  and  desire  to  do  so.  The 
niasma  of  distrust,  of  intrigue,  is  cleared  away.  Men 
ire  looking  eye  to  eye  and  saying,  "We  are  brothers 
ind  have  a  common  purpose.  We  did  not  realize  it 
)efore,  but  now  we  do  realize  it,  and  this  is  our  cove- 
lant  of  fraternity  and  of  friendship." 


FIRST  FAREWELL  MESSAGE  TO  FRANCE 


STATEMENT  UPON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
FIRST  RETURN  FROM  FRANCE,  FEBRUARY  I4,  191 
FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  “TIMES,”  FEBRUARY  I 
1919. 

I  CANNOT  leave  France  without  expressing  my  pr 
found  sense  of  the  great  hospitality  of  the  Frenc 
people  and  the  French  Government.  They  have  r 
ceived  and  treated  me  as  I  most  desired  to  be  treatei 
as  a  friend,  a  friend  alike  in  spirit  and  in  purpose. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  to  return  to  assist  wit 
all  my  heart  in  completing  the  just  settlements  whic 
the  Peace  Conference  is  seeking  and  I  shall  carry  wit 
me  during  my  absence  very  happy  memories  of  the  tw 
months  I  have  spent  here. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  see  here  at  first  hand  whs 
my  sympathies  had  already  conceived — the  sufferini 
and  problems  of  France — and  every  day  has  deepene 
my  interest  in  the  solution  of  the  grave  questions  upo 
whose  proper  solution  the  future  prosperity  of  Franc 
and  her  associates  and  the  whole  world  depends.  Ma 
I  not  leave  my  warm  and  affectionate  farewel 
greetings  ? 
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SYMPATHY  TO  M.  CLEMENCEAU 


MESSAGE  OF  CONDOLENCE  SENT  FROM  THE  U.  S.  STEAM¬ 
SHIP  “GEORGE  WASHINGTON"  TO  SE<‘kETARY  LAN¬ 
SING,  AT  THE  AMERICAN  MISSION,  PARIS.  ON 
LEARNING  OF  THE  ATTA<-Iv  CPON  PREMIER  CLEM¬ 
ENCEAU.  FEBRUARY  20,  I919.  FROM  THE  NEW 
YORK  “times,”  FEBRUARY  2  1,  I919. 

PLEASE  convey  to  M.  Cletnenceau  niy  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy  and  my  joy  at  his  escape. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  report  that  he  was  only 
slightly  injured  is  altogether  true.  I  was  deeply  shocked 
jy  the  news  of  the  attack. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
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AT  BOSTON 


ADDRESS  ON  RETURN  TO  AMERICA,  FEBRUARY  24,  1 9 
FROM  OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN  1 

Wilson’s  files. 

Governor  coolidge,  mr.  mayor,  fi 

LOW  CITIZENS; 

I  wonder  if  you  are  half  as  glad  to  see  me  as  I 
to  see  you.  It  warms  my  heart  to  see  a  great  body 
my  fellow  citizens  again  because  in  some  respects  duri 
recent  months  I  have  been  very  lonely,  indeed,  withe 
your  comradeship  and  counsel,  and  I  tried  at  every  st 
of  the  work  which  fell  to  me  to  recall  what  I  was  si 
would  be  your  counsel  with  regard  to  the  great  matte 
which  were  under  consideration. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  have  not  been  appi 
ciative  of  the  extraordinarily  generous  reception  whi 
was  given  me  on  the  other  side,  in  saying  it  makes  r 
very  happy  to  get  home  again.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
was  not  very  deeply  touched  by  the  cries  that  came  fro 
greater  crowds  on  the  other  side.  But  I  want  to  say 
you  in  all  honesty,  1  felt  them  to  be  the  call  of  greetir 
to  you  rather  than  to  me.  I  did  not  feel  that  the  gree 
ing  was  personal.  I  had  in  my  heart  the  overcrownir 
pride  of  being  your  representative  and  of  receiving  tl 
plaudits  of  men  everywhere  who  felt  that  your  hear 
beat  with  theirs  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  There  was  n 
mistaking  tlie  tone  in  the  voices  of  these  great  crowdi 
It  was  not  the  tone  of  mere  greeting,  it  was  not  the  ton 
of  mere  generous  welcome,  it  was  the  calling  of  corr 
rade  to  comrade,  the  cry  that  comes  from  men  who  sa 
we  have  waited  for  this  day  when  the  friends  of  libert 
should  come  across  the  sea  and  shake  hands  with  us  t 
see  that  the  new  world  was  constructed  upon  a  net 
basis  and  foundation  of  justice  and  right. 

43* 
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I  cannot  tell  you  the  inspiration  that  came  from  the 
ntiments  that  came  out  of  these  simple  voices  of  the 
owd.  And  the  proudest  thing  I  have  to  report  to  you 
that  this  great  country  of  ours  is  trusted  throughout 
le  world.  I  have  not  come  to  report  the  proceedings 
:  results  of  the  proceedings  of  the  peace  conference — 
lat  would  be  premature.  I  can  say  that  I  have  received 
;ry  happy  impressions  from  this  conference,  irnpres- 
ons  that  while  there  are  many  differences  of  judgment, 
hile  there  are  some  divergencies  of  object,  tliere  is  nev- 
•theless  a  common  spirit  and  a  common  reali/atlun  of 
le  necessity  of  setting  up  a  new  standard  of  right  in 
le  world.  Because  the  men  wiio  are  in  conference 
Paris  realize  as  keenly  as  any  American  can  realize 
lat  they  are  not  masters  of  their  people,  that  they  are 
irvants  of  their  people,  and  that  the  spirit  of  their 
iople  has  awakened  to  a  new  purpose  and  a  new  con- 
ption  of  their  power  to  realize  that  purpose,  and  that 
)  man  dare  go  home  from  that  conference  and  report 
lything  less  noble  than  was  expected  of  it. 

The  conference  seems  to  you  to  go  slowly:  from  day 
»  day  in  Paris  it  seems  to  go  slowly,  but  I  wonder  if 
)u  realize  the  complexity  of  the  task  which  is  under- 
ken.  It  seems  as  if  the  settlements  of  this  war  affect, 
id  affect  directly,  every  great,  and  I  sometimes  think 
;ery  small,  nation  in  the  world.  And  no  one  decision 
in  prudently  be  made  which  is  not  properly  linked  in 
ith  the  great  series  of  other  decisions  which  must 
rcompany  it,  and  it  must  be  reckoned  in  with  the  final 
:sult  if  the  real  quality  and  character  of  that  result  is 
>  be  properly  judged.  ^ 

What  we  are  doing  is  to  hear  the  whole  case,  hear  it 
'om  the  mouths  of  the  men  most  interested,  hear  it 
■om  those  who  are  officially  commissioned  to  state  it, 
ear  the  rival  claims,  hear  the  claims  that  affect  new 
ationalities,  that  affect  new  areas  of  the  world,  that 
ffcct  new  commercial  and  economic  connections  that 
ave  been  established  by  the  great  world  war  through 
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which  we  have  gone.  And  I  have  been  struck  by  the 
moderateness  of  those  who  have  represented  national 
claims.  I  can  testify  that  I  have  nowhere  seen  the  gleam 
of  passion.  I  have  seen  earnestness,  I  have  seen  tears 
come  to  the  eyes  of  men  who  plead  for  downtrodden 
people  whom  tiiey  were  privileged  to  speak  for,  but  they 
were  not  tears  of  anger,  they  were  tears  of  ardent  hope; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  fail  to  have  been  sub¬ 
dued  by  these  pleas,  subdued  to  this  feeling  that  he  was 
not  there  to  assert  an  individual  judgment  of  his  own  but 
to  try  to  assist  the  cause  of  humanity. 

And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  every  interest  seeks  out  first 
of  all  when  it  reaches  Paris  the  representatives  of  the 
I'nited  States.  Why?  Because — and  I  think  I  am  stat¬ 
ing  the  most  wonderful  fact  in  history — because  there 
is  no  nation  in  Europe  that  suspects  the  motives  of  the 
I'nited  States.  Was  there  ever  so  wonderful  a  thing 
seen  before?  Was  there  ever  so  moving  a  thing?  Was 
there  ever  any  fact  that  so  bound  the  Nation  that  had 
won  that  esteem  forever  to  deserve  it?  I  would  not 
have  you  understand  that  the  great  men  who  represent 
the  other  nations  there  in  conference  are  disesteemed 
by  those  who  know  them.  Quite  the  contrary.  But 
you  understand  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  again 
and  again  clashed  with  one  another  in  competitive  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  impossible  for  men  to  forget  these  sharp  issues 
that  were  drawn  between  them  in  times  past.  It  is 
impossible  for  men  to  believe  that  all  ambitions  have  all 
of  a  sudden  been  foregone.  They  remember  territory 
that  was  coveted,  they  remember  rights  it  was  attempted 
to  extort,  remember  political  ambitions  which  it  was 
attempted  to  realize,  and  while  they  believe  men  have 
come  into  different  temper  they  cannot  forget  these 
things,  and  so  they  do  not  resort  to  one  another  for  dis¬ 
passionate  view  of  matters  in  controversy. 

They  resort  to  that  Nation  which  has  won  enviable 
distinction,  being  regarded  as  the  friend  of  mankind. 
Whenever  it  is  desired  to  send  a  small  force  of  soldiers 
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to  occupy  a  piece  of  territory  where  it  is  thought  nobody 
else  will  be  welcome,  they  ask  for  American  soldiers. 
And  where  other  soldiers  would  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  and  perhaps  met  W'ith  resistance,  the  American 
soldier  is  welcomed  with  acclaim.  I  have  had  so  many 
grounds  for  pride  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  that  I 
am  very  thankful  that  they  are  not  grounds  for  personal 
pride,  but  for  national  pride. 

If  they  were  grounds  for  personal  pride,  I  w'ould  be 
the  most  stuck-up  man  in  the  world.  And  it  has  been 
an  infinite  pleasure  to  me  to  see  these  gallant  soldiers  of 
ours,  of  whom  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
made  me  the  proud  commander.  Everybody  praises 
the  American  soldier  with  the  feeling  that  in  praising 
him  he  is  subtracting  from  the  credit  of  no  one  else.  I 
have  been  searching  for  the  fundamental  fact  that  con¬ 
verted  Europe  to  believe  in  us.  Before  this  war  Europe 
did  not  believe  in  us  as  she  does  now.  She  did  not 
believe  in  us  throughout  the  first  three  years  of  the  war. 
She  seems  really  to  have  believed  that  we  were  holding 
off  because  we  thought  we  could  make  more  by  staying 
out  than  by  going  in.  And  all  of  a  sudden,  in  short 
eighteen  months,  the  whole  verdict  is  reversed.  There 
can  be  but  one  explanation  for  it.  They  saw  what  we 
did,  that  without  making  a  single  claim  we  put  all  our 
men  and  all  our  means  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  were 
fighting  for  their  homes  in  the  first  instance,  but  for  the 
cause — the  cause  of  human  right  and  justice — and  that 
we  went  in,  not  to  support  their  national  claims,  but  to 
support  the  great  cause  which  they  held  in  common.  And 
when  they  saw  that  America  not  only  held  the  ideals  but 
acted  the  ideals,  they  were  converted  to  America  and 
became  firm  partisans  of  those  ideals. 

I  met  a  group  of  scholars  when  I  was  in  Paris.  Some 
gentlemen  from  one  of  the  Greek  universities  who  had 
come  to  see  me  and  in  whose  presence,  or  rather  in  the 
presence  of  the  traditions  of  learning,  I  felt  very  young, 
indeed.  And  I  told  them  that  I  had  had  one  of  the 
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deiifihtful  revenues  that  sometimes  come  to  men.  All 
my  life  I  liave  heard  men  speak  with  a  sort  of  condescen¬ 
sion  of  ideals  and  of  idealists,  and  particularly  of  those 
separated,  cncloistcred  persons  whom  they  choose  to 
term  academic,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  uttering  ideals 
in  a  free  atmosphere  when  they  clash  with  nobody  in 
particular.  And  I  said  I  have  had  this  sweet  revenge. 
Speaking  with  perfect  frankness  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  I  have  uttered  as  the  objects 
of  this  great  war  ideals,  and  nothing  but  ideals,  and  the 
war  has  been  won  by  that  inspiration. 

Men  w'crc  fighting  with  tense  muscle  and  lowered 
head  until  they  came  to  realize  those  things,  feeling  they 
were  lighting  for  their  lives  and  their  country,  and  when 
these  accents  of  what  it  was  all  about  reached  them 
from  America  they  lifted  their  heads,  they  raised  their 
eyes  to  heaven,  then  they  saw  men  in  khaki  coming 
across  the  sea  in  the  spirit  of  crusaders,  and  they  found 
these  were  strange  men,  reckless  of  danger  not  only,  but 
reckless  because  they  seemed  to  see  something  that  made 
that  danger  worth  while.  Men  have  testified  to  me  in 
Europe  that  our  men  were  possessed  by  something  that 
they  could  only  call  religious  fervor.  They  were  not 
like  any  of  the  other  soldiers.  They  had  vision;  they 
had  dream,  and  they  were  fighting  in  dream;  and  fight¬ 
ing  in  dream  they  turned  the  whole  tide  of  battle,  and 
it  never  came  back.  And  now  do  you  realize  that  this 
confidence  we  have  established  throughout  the  world 
imposes  a  burden  upon  us — if  you  choose  to  call  it  a 
burden.  It  is  one  of  those  burdens  which  any  nation 
ought  to  he  proud  to  carry.  Any  man  who  resists  the 
present  tides  that  run  in  the  world  will  find  himself 
thrown  upon  a  shore  so  high  and  barren  that  it  will 
seem  as  if  he  had  been  separated  from  his  human  kind 
forever. 

Europe  that  I  left  the  other  day  was  full  of  something 
that  it  had  never  felt  fill  its  heart  so  full  before.  It  was 
full  of  hope.  The  Europe  of  the  second  year  of  the 
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war — the  Europe  of  the  third  year  of  the  war — w'as 
sinking  to  a  sort  of  stubborn  desperation.  They  did 
not  see  any  great  thing  to  be  achieved  even  when  the 
w'ar  should  be  won.  They  hoped  there  would  be  some 
salvage;  they  hoped  they  could  clear  their  territories  of 
invading  armies;  they  hoped  they  could  set  up  their 
homes  and  start  their  industries  afresh.  But  they 
thought  it  would  simply  be  a  resumption  of  the  old 
life  that  Europe  had  led — led  in  fear;  led  in  anxiety; 
led  in  constant  suspicion  and  watchfulness.  They  never 
dreamed  that  it  w'ould  be  a  l.'lurope  of  settled  peace  and 
justified  hope.  And  now’  these  ideals  have  wrought  this 
new  magic  that  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  arc  buoyed 
up  and  confident  in  the  spirit  of  hope,  becau.se  they 
believe  that  we  are  at  the  eve  of  a  new  age  in  the  world, 
when  nations  will  understand  one  another;  when  nations 
will  support  one  another  in  every  just  cause;  when 
nations  will  unite  every  moral  and  every  physical 
strength  to  see  that  right  shall  prevail.  If  America  were 
at  this  juncture  to  fail  the  world,  what  w'ould  come  of 
it? 

I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  any  other  great  peo« 
pie  when  I  say  that  America  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 
And  if  she  does  not  justify  that  hope  results  are  unthink¬ 
able.  Men  will  be  thrown  back  upon  bitterness  of  dis¬ 
appointment  not  only  but  bitterness  of  despair.  All 
nations  will  be  set  up  as  hostile  camps  again;  men  at 
the  peace  conference  will  go  home  with  their  heads  upon 
their  breasts,  knowing  they  have  failed — for  they  were 
bidden  not  to  come  home  from  there  until  they  did  some¬ 
thing  more  than  sign  the  treaty  of  peace.  Suppose  we 
sign  the  treaty  of  peace  and  that  it  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  treaty  of  peace  that  the  confusing  elements  of  the 
modern  world  will  afford  and  go  home  and  think  about 
our  labors  we  will  know  that  we  have  left  written  upon 
the  historic  table  at  Versailles,  upon  which  Vergennes 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  their  names,  nothing  but 
a  modern  scrap  of  paper,  no  nations  united  to  defend  it, 
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no  great  forces  combined  to  make  it  good,  no  assurance 
given  to  the  downtrodden  and  fearful  people  of  the 
world  that  they  shall  be  safe.  Any  man  who  thinks  that 
America  will  take  part  in  giving  the  world  any  such 
rebuff  and  disappointment  as  that  does  not  know  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  invite  him  to  test  the  sentiments  of  the  Nation. 

We  set  this  Nation  up  to  make  men  free  and  we  did 
not  confine  our  conception  and  purpose  to  America,  and 
now  we  will  make  men  free.  If  we  did  not  do  that  all 
the  fame  of  America  would  be  gone  and  all  her  power 
would  he  dissipated.  She  would  then  have  to  keep  her 
power  for  those  narrow,  selfish,  provincial  purposes 
which  seem  so  dear  to  some  minds  that  have  no  sweep 
beyond  the  nearest  iiorii-on,  I  should  welcome  no 
sweeter  challenge  than  that.  I  have  fighting  blood  in 
me  and  it  is  sometimes  a  delight  to  let  it  have  scope, 
but  if  it  is  challenged  on  this  occasion  it  will  be  an  indul¬ 
gence.  Think  of  the  picture,  think  of  the  utter  black¬ 
ness  that  would  fall  on  the  world.  America  has  failed. 
America  made  a  little  essay  at  generosity  and  then  with¬ 
drew.  America  said,  “We  are  your  friends,”  but  it  was 
only  for  to-day,  not  for  to-morrow.  America  said, 
“Here  is  our  power  to  vindicate  right,”  and  then  next 
day  said,  "Let  right  take  care  of  itself  and  we  will  take 
care  of  ourselves.”  .\merlca  said,  “We  set  up  light  to 
lead  men  along  the  paths  of  liberty,  but  we  have  low¬ 
ered  it — it  is  intended  only  to  light  our  own  path.” 

We  set  up  a  great  ideal  of  liberty,  and  then  we  said, 
“Liberty  is  a  thing  that  you  must  win  for  yourself.” 
Do  not  call  upon  us  and  think  of  the  world  that  we 
would  leave.  Do  you  realize  how  many  new  nations 
are  going  to  be  set  up  in  the  presence  of  old  and  pow¬ 
erful  nations  in  Europe  and  left  there,  if  left  by 
us,  without  a  disinterested  friend?  Do  you  believe  in 
the  Polish  cause  as  I  do?  Are  you  going  to  set  up 
Poland,  immature,  inexperienced,  as  yet  unorganized, 
and  leave  her  with  a  circle  of  armies  around  her?  Do 
you  believe  in  the  aspirations  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
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Jugo-SIavs  as  I  do?  Do  you  know  how  many  powers 
would  be  quick  to  pounce  upon  them  if  there  were  not 
guarantees  of  the  world  behind  their  liberty?  Plavc 
you  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  Armenia?  You  poured 
out  your  money  to  help  succor  Armenians  after  they 
suffered.  Now  set  up  your  strength  so  that  they  shall 
never  suffer  again. 

Arrangements  of  the  present  peace  cannot  stand 
a  generation  unless  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  civilized  world.  And  if  we  do  not  guar¬ 
antee  them  can  you  not  see  the  picture?  Your  hearts 
have  instructed  you  where  the  burden  of  this  war  fell. 
It  did  not  fall  upon  national  treasuries;  it  did  not  fall 
upon  the  instruments  of  administration;  it  did  not  fall 
upon  the  resources  of  nations.  It  fell  upon  the  voiceless 
homes  everywhere,  where  women  were  toiling  in  hope 
that  their  men  would  come  back.  When  I  think  of  the 
homes  upon  which  dull  despair  would  settle  if  this  great 
hope  is  disappointed,  I  should  wish  for  my  part  never 
to  have  had  America  play  any  part  whatever  in  this 
attempt  to  emancipate  the  world. 

But  I  talk  as  if  there  were  any  question.  I  have  no 
more  doubt  of  the  verdict  of  America  in  this  matter 
than  I  have  doubt  of  the  blood  that  is  in  me.  And  so, 
my  fellow  citizens,  I  have  come  back  to  report  progress, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  progress  is  going  to  stop 
short  of  the  goal.  The  nations  of  the  world  have  set 
their  heads  now  to  do  a  great  thing,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  slacken  their  purpose.  And  when  I  speak  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  I  do  not  speak  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world.  I  speak  of  peoples  who  consti¬ 
tute  the  nations  of  the  world.  They  are  in  the  saddle, 
and  they  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  if  their  present  gov¬ 
ernments  do  not  do  their  will  some  other  governments 
shall.  The  secret  is  out,  and  present  governments  know 
it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  harmony  to  be  got  out  of 
common  knowledge. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  to  be  got  of  living 
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in  the  same  atmosphere,  and  except  for  the  differences 
of  languages,  which  puzzled  my  American  ear  very 
sadly,  i  could  have  believed  I  was  at  home  in  France 
or  Italy  or  in  England  when  I  was  on  the  streets,  when 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  crowds,  when  I  was  in  great 
halls  where  men  were  gathered  irrespective  of  class.  I 
tiid  not  feel  quite  as  much  at  home  there  as  I  do  here, 
but  I  felt  that  now,  at  any  rate  after  this  storm  of  war 
had  cleared  the  air  men  were  seeing  eye  to  eye  every¬ 
where  and  that  these  were  the  kind  of  folks  who  would 
understand  what  the  kind  of  folks  at  home  would  under¬ 
stand:  that  they  were  thinking  the  same  things. 

It  is  a  great  comfort,  for  one  thing,  to  realize  that 
you  all  understand  the  language  I  am  speaking.  A 
friem!  of  mine  said  tltat  to  talk  through  an  interpreter 
was  like  witnessing  the  compound  fracture  of  an  idea. 
Hut  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  whatever  the  impediments 
of  the  cliannei  of  communication  the  idea  is  the  same, 
that  it  gets  registered,  and  it  gets  registered  in  respon¬ 
sive  hearts  and  receptive  purposes.  I  have  come  back 
f<ir  a  strenuous  attempt  to  transact  business  for  a  little 
while  in  America,  but  I  have  really  come  back  to  say  to 
you,  in  all  soberness  and  honesty,  that  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  my  best  to  speak  your  thoughts.  When  I  sample 
myself  I  think  I  find  that  I  am  a  typical  American,  and 
if  I  sample  deep  enough  and  get  down  to  what  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  true  stuff  of  the  man,  then  I  have  hope  that 
it  is  part  of  the  stuff  that  is  like  the  other  fellow’s  at 
home.  And,  therefore,  probing  deep  in  my  heart  and 
trying  to  see  things  that  are  right  without  regard  to  the 
things  that  may  he  debated  as  expedient,  I  feel  that  I 
am  intepreting  the  purpose  and  the  thought  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  and  in  loving  America  I  find  I  have  joined  the  great 
majority  of  my  fellow  men  throughout  the  world. 
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I  WISH  that  I  could  promise  myself  the  pleasure  and 
the  profit  of  taking  part  in  your  deliherations.  I 
find  that  nothing  deliberate  is  permitted  me  since  my 
return.  I  have  been  trying,  under  the  guidance  of  my 
secretary,  Mr.  Tumulty,  to  do  a  month’s  work  in  a 
week,  and  I  am  hoping  that  not  all  of  it  has  been  done 
badly,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  necessary  pressure 
upon  my  time  I  know  that  you  will  excuse  me  from 
taking  a  part  in  your  conference,  much  as  I  should  be 
profited  by  doing  so. 

My  pleasant  duty  is  to  bid  you  a  very  hearty  welcome 
and  to  express  my  gratification  that  so  many  executives 
of  cities  and  of  States  have  found  the  time  and  the 
inclination  to  come  together  on  the  very  important  mat¬ 
ter  we  have  to  discuss.  The  primary  duty  of  caring  for 
our  people  in  the  intimate  matters  that  we  want  to  dis¬ 
cuss  here,  of  course,  falls  upon  the  States  and  upon  the 
municipalities,  and  the  function  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  do  what  it  is  trying  to  do  in  a  conference  of 
this  sort — draw  the  executive  minds  of  the  country  to¬ 
gether  so  that  they  may  profit  by  each  other’s  sugges¬ 
tions  and  plans,  and  so  that  we  may  offer  our  services 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  in  any  way  that  they  may 
deem  it  wise  to  coordinate.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  Federal  Government  In  matters  of  this 
sort  to  be  the  servants  of  the  executives  of  the  States 
and  municipalities  and  counties,  and  we  shall  perform 
that  duty  with  the  greatest  pleasure  if  you  will  guide  us 
with  your  suggestions. 
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I  Hope  tlitit  tile  discussions  of  this  conference  will 
take  as  witle  a  scope  as  you  tiiink  necessary.  We  are 
not  met  to  discuss  any  single  or  narrow  subject.  We 
are  met  to  discuss  the  proper  method  of  restoring  all 
the  labor  conditions  of  the  country  to  a  normal  basis 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  effecting  such  fresh  alloca¬ 
tions  of  labor  and  industry  as  the  circumstances  may 
make  necessary.  I  think  I  can  testify  from  what  I  have 
seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  that  we  are  more 
fortunate  tlian  other  nations  in  respect  to  these  great 
problems.  Our  industries  have  been  disturbed  and 
disorganized — disorganized  as  compared  with  a  peace 
basis,  very  seriously,  indeed,  by  the  war,  but  not  so  seri¬ 
ously  as  the  industries  of  other  countries;  and  it  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  we  should  approach  these  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  arc  about  to  discuss  with  a  good  deal  of 
confidence — with  a  good  deal  of  confidence  that  if  we 
have  a  common  purpose  we  can  realize  that  common 
jnirpose  without  serious  or  insurmountable  difficulties. 

'fhe  thing  that  has  impressed  me  most,  gentlemen, 
not  only  in  the  recent  weeks  when  I  have  been  in  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but  for  many  months 
before  I  went  across  the  water,  was  this:  We  are  at 
last  learning  that  the  business  of  government  is  to  take 
counsel  for  the  average  man.  We  are  at  last  learning 
that  the  whole  matter  of  the  prosperity  of  peoples  runs 
down  into  the  great  body  of  the  men  and  women  who 
<lo  the  work  of  the  world,  and  that  the  process  of 
guidance  is  not  completed  by  the  mere  success  of  great 
enterprises — it  is  completed  only  by  the  standard  of 
the  benefit  that  it  confers  upon  those  who  in  the  obscure 
ranks  of  life  contribute  to  the  success  of  those  enter¬ 
prises.  The  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  and  children 
of  the  world  are  stirred  now  in  a  way  that  has  never 
been  known  before.  They  are  not  only  stirred  by  their 
individual  circumstances,  but  they  are  beginning  to  get 
a  vision  of  what  the  general  circumstances  of  the  world 
are,  and  there  is  for  the  first  time  in  history  an  interna- 
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tional  sympathy  which  is  quick  and  vital — a  sympathy 
which  does  not  display  itself  merely  in  the  contact  of 
Governments,  but  displays  itself  in  the  silent  inter¬ 
course  of  sympathy  between  great  bodies  that  consti¬ 
tute  great  nations,  and  the  significance  of  a  conference 
like  this  is  that  we  are  expressing  in  it,  and  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  express  in  the  results  of  this  conference,  our  con¬ 
sciousness  that  we  are  servants  of  this  great  silent  mass 
of  people  who  constitute  the  United  States,  and  that  as 
their  servants  it  is  our  business,  as  it  is  our  privilege, 
to  find  out  how  we  can  best  assist  in  making  their  lives 
what  they  wish  them  to  be,  giving  them  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  they  ought  to  have,  assisting  by  public  counsel 
in  the  private  affairs  upon  which  the  happiness  of  men 
depends. 

And  so  I  am  the  more  distressed  that  I  cannot  take 
part  in  these  councils  because  my  present  business  is  to 
understand  what  plain  men  everywhere  want.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  understood  in  Paris  that  we  are  not  meeting  there 
as  the  masters  of  anybody — that  we  are  meeting  there 
as  the  servants  of,  I  believe  it  is,  about  700,000,000 
people,  and  that  unless  we  show  that  we  understand  the 
business  of  servants  we  will  not  satisfy  them  and  we  will 
not  accomplish  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  that  if  we 
show  that  we  want  to  serve  any  interest  but  theirs  we 
will  have  become  candidates  for  the  most  lasting  dis¬ 
credit  that  will  ever  attach  to  men  in  history.  And  so 
it  is  with  this  profound  feeling  of  the  significance  of 
the  things  you  are  undertaking  that  I  bid  you  welcome, 
because  I  believe  you  have  come  together  in  the  spirit 
which  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  and  that  we  will  together 
concert  methods  of  cooperation  and  individual  action 
which  will  really  accomplish  what  we  wish  to  see  accom¬ 
plished  in  steadying  and  easing  and  facilitating  the 
whole  labor  processes  of  the  United  States. 
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ADDRESS  AT  A  PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ON 
THE  EVE  OF  HIS  DEPARTURE  FOR  EUROPE,  MARCH 
4,  1919.  FROM  OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA¬ 
TION  IN  MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

I  ACCEPT  the  intimation  of  the  air  just  played.^  I 
will  not  come  back  “  'til  It’s  over,  over  there.”  And 
yet  I  pray  God  in  the  interests  of  peace  of  the  world 
that  that  may  be  soon. 

The  first  thing  that  I  am  going  to  tell  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  is  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  is  in  favor  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  I  know  that  that  is  true.  I  have 
had  unmistakable  intimations  of  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  voice  rings  true  in  every  case.  I 
account  myself  fortunate  to  speak  here  under  the  un¬ 
usual  circumstances  of  this  evening.  I  am  happy  to 
associate  myself  with  Mr.  Taft  in  tiiis  great  cause.  He 
has  displayed  an  elevation  of  view  and  devotion  to  pub¬ 
lic  duty  which  is  beyond  praise. 

And  I  am  the  more  happy  because  this  means  that  this 
is  not  a  party  issue.  No  party  has  a  right  to  appropri¬ 
ate  this  issue  and  no  party  will  in  the  long  run  dare 
oppose  it. 

We  have  listened  to  so  clear  and  admirable  an  exposi¬ 
tion  ^  of  many  of  the  main  features  of  the  proposed  cov¬ 
enant  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  it  is  perhaps  not 
necessary  for  me  to  discuss  in  any  particular  way  the 
contents  of  the  document.  I  will  seek  rather  to  give  you 
its  setting.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  more  im¬ 
pressed  than  by  the  conferences  of  the  commission  set  up 
by  the  conference  of  peace  to  draw  up  the  covenant  for 

’  “Over  There." 

■Mr.  Taft’i  addresi  preceding  tliut  uf  the  President. 
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a  League  of  Nations.  The  representatives  of  fourteen 
nations  sat  around  that  board — not  young  men,  not  men 
inexperienced  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  countries,  not 
men  inexperienced  in  the  politics  of  the  world — and  the 
inspiring  influence  of  every  meeting  was  the  concurrence 
of  purpose  on  the  part  of  all  those  men  to  come  to  an 
agreement  and  an  effective  working  agreement  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  league  of  the  civilized  world. 

There  was  a  conviction  in  the  whole  impulse;  there 
was  conviction  of  more  than  one  sort;  there  was  the 
conviction  that  this  thing  ought  to  be  done;  and  there 
was  also  the  conviction  that  not  a  man  there  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  go  home  and  say  that  he  had  not  tried  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Taft  has  set  a  picture  for  you  of  what  failure  of 
this  great  purpose  would  mean.  We  have  been  hearing 
for  all  tliese  weary  months  that  this  agony  of  war  has 
lasted  of  the  sinister  purpose  of  the  Central  Empires 
and  we  have  made  maps  of  the  course  that  they  meant 
their  conquests  to  take.  Where  did  the  lines  of  that  map 
lie,  of  that  central  line  that  we  used  to  call  from  Bremen 
to  Bagdad?  They  lay  through  these  very  regions  to 
which  Mr.  Taft  has  called  your  attention,  but  they  lay 
then  through  a  united  empire,  'fhe  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  whose  integrity  Germany  was  bound  to  respect 
as  her  ally,  lay  in  the  path  of  that  line  of  conquest;  the 
Turkish  Empire,  whose  interests  she  professed  to  make 
her  own,  lay  in  the  direct  path  that  she  intended  to 
tread.  And  now  what  has  happened?  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  i»as  gone  to  pieces  and  the  Turkish 
Empire  has  disappeared,  and  the  nations  that  effected 
that  great  result — for  it  was  the  result  of  liberation- 
are  now  responsible  as  the  trustees  of  the  assets  of  those 
great  nations.  You  not  only  would  have  weak  nations 
lying  in  this  path,  but  you  would  have  nations  in  which 
that  old  poisonous  seed  of  intrigue  could  be  planted  with 
the  certainty  that  the  crop  would  be  abundant,  and  one 
of  the  things  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  intended  to 
watch  is  the  course  of  intrigue.  Intrigue  cannot  stand 


publicity,  and  if  the  League  of  Nations  were  nothing  but 
a  great  debating  society  it  would  kill  intrigue. 

It  is  one  of  the  agreements  of  this  covenant  that  it  is 
the  friendly  right  of  every  nation  a  member  of  the 
League  to  call  attention  to  anything  that  it  thinks  will 
disturb  the  peace  of  t!ie  world,  no  matter  where  that 
thing  is  occurring.  I’here  is  no  subject  that  may  touch 
tile  peace  of  the  world  which  is  e.xempt  from  inquiry 
and  discussion,  and  I  think  everybody  here  present  will 
agree  w'ith  me  that  Germany  would  never  have  gone  to 
war  if  she  had  permitted  the  world  to  discuss  the  aggres¬ 
sion  upon  Serbia  for  a  single  week.  The  British  Foreign 
( Office  pleaded  that  there  might  be  a  day  or  two  delay 
so  that  representatives  of  the  nations  of  Europe  could 
get  together  and  discuss  the  possibilities  of  a  settlement. 
Ci'ermany  did  not  dare  permit  a  day’s  discussion.  You 
know  what  happened.  So  soon  as  the  world  realized 
that  an  outlaw  was  at  large  the  nations  began,  one  by 
one,  to  draw  together  against  her.  We  know  for  cer¬ 
tainty  that  if  Germany  had  thought  for  a  moment  that 
(j'reat  Britain  would  go  in  with  France  and  Russia  she 
never  would  have  undertaken  the  enterprise,  and  the 
League  of  Nations  is  meant  as  notice  to  all  outlaw  na¬ 
tions  that  not  only  Great  Britain  but  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  go  in  to  check  enterprises 
of  that  sort.  And  so  the  League  of  Nations  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  covenant  that  the  world  will 
always  maintain  the  standards  which  it  has  now  vindi¬ 
cated  by  some  of  the  most  precious  blood  ever  spilt. 

The  liberated  peoples  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em¬ 
pire  and  of  the  Turkish  Empire  call  out  to  us  for  this 
thing.  It  has  not  arisen  in  the  councils  of  statesmen. 
Europe  is  a  bit  sick  at  heart  at  this  very  moment  because 
it  sees  that  the  statesmen  have  had  no  vision  and  that 
the  only  vision  has  been  the  vision  of  the  people.  Those 
who  suffer  sec.  Those  against  whom  wrong  is  wrought 
know  how  desirable  is  the  right  of  the  righteous.  Na¬ 
tions  that  have  long  been  under  the  heel  of  Austria, 
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that  have  long  cowered  before  the  German,  that  have 
long  suffered  the  indescribable  agonies  of  being  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Turk,  have  called  out  to  the  world  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  for  justice,  liberation,  and  succor, 
and  no  cabinet  in  the  world  has  heard  them.  Private 
organizations,  pitying  hearts,  philanthropic  men  and 
women,  have  poured  out  their  treasure  in  order  to 
relieve  these  sufferings,  but  no  nation  has  said  to  the 
nations  responsible,  “You  must  stop;  this  thing  is  intol¬ 
erable  and  we  will  not  permit  it.”  And  the  vision  has 
been  with  the  people.  My  friends,  I  wish  you  Avould 
reflect  upon  this  proposition;  the  vision  as  to  what  is 
necessary  for  great  reforms  has  seldom  come  from  the 
top  in  the  nations  of  the  w'orld.  It  has  come  from  the 
need  and  aspiration  and  self-assertion  of  great  bodies 
of  men  who  meant  to  be  free.  And  I  can  explain  some 
of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled  against  this 
great  enterprise  only  by  the  supposition  that  men  who 
utter  the  criticisms  have  never  felt  the  great  pulse  of 
the  heart  of  the  world. 

And  I  am  amazed — not  alarmed  but  amazed — that 
there  should  be  in  some  quarters  such  a  comprehensive 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  world.  These  gentlemen 
do  not  know  what  the  mind  of  men  is  just  now.  Every¬ 
body  else  does.  I  do  not  know  where  they  have  been 
closeted,  I  do  not  know  by  what  influences  they  have 
been  blinded,  but  I  do  know  they  have  been  separated 
from  the  general  currents  of  the  thought  of  mankind. 

And  I  want  to  utter  this  solemn  warning,  not  in  the 
way  of  a  threat;  the  forces  of  the  world  do  not  threaten, 
they  operate.  The  great  tides  of  the  world  do  not  give 
notice  that  they  are  going  to  rise  and  run;  they  rise  in 
their  majesty  and  overwhelming  might,  and  those  who 
stand  in  the  way  are  overwhelmed.  Now  the  heart  of 
the  world  is  awake  and  the  heart  of  the  world  must  be 
satisfied.  Do  not  let  yourselves  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  uneasiness  in  the  populations  of  Europe  is  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  economic  causes  or  economic  motives;  some- 
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thing  very  much  deeper  underlies  it  all  than  that.  They 
sec  that  their  Governments  have  never  been  able  to 
defend  them  against  intrigue  or  aggression,  and  that 
there  is  no  force  of  foresight  or  of  prudence  in  any  mod¬ 
ern  cabinet  to  stop  war.  And  therefore  they  say,  “There 
must  be  some  fundamental  cause  for  this,”  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  cause  they  are  beginning  to  perceive  to  be  that 
nations  have  stood  singly  or  in  little  jealous  groups 
against  each  other,  fostering  prejudice,  increasing  the 
danger  of  war  rather  than  concerting  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  it;  and  that  if  there  is  right  in  the  world,  if  there 
is  justice  in  the  world,  there  is  no  reason  why  nations 
should  be  divided  in  support  of  justice. 

They  arc,  therefore,  saying  if  you  really  believe  that 
there  is  a  right,  if  you  really  believe  that  wars  ought 
to  be  stopped,  stop  thinking  about  the  rival  interests 
of  nations  and  think  about  men  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  throughout  the  world.  Nations  are  not  made  to 
afford  distinction  to  their  rulers  by  way  of  success  in 
the  maneuvers  of  politics;  nations  are  meant,  if  they  are 
meant  for  anything,  to  make  the  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  them  secure  and  happy  and  prosperous,  and  no 
nation  has  the  right  to  set  up  its  special  interests  against 
the  interests  and  benefits  of  mankind,  least  of  all  this 
great  Nation  which  we  love.  It  was  set  up  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind;  it  was  set  up  to  illustrate  the  high¬ 
est  ideals  and  to  achieve  the  highest  aspirations  of 
men  who  wanted  to  be  free;  and  the  world — the  world 
of  to^ay— believes  that  and  counts  on  us,  and  would 
be  thrown  back  into  the  blackness  of  despair  if  we 
deserted  it. 

I  have  tried  once  and  again,  my  fellow  citizens,  to 
say  to  little  circles  of  friends  or  to  larger  bodies  what 
seems  to  be  the  real  hope  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and 
I  tell  you  frankly  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  because 
when  the  thought  tries  to  crowd  itself  into  speech  the 
profound  emotion  of  the  thing  is  too  much ;  speech  will 
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not  carry.  I  have  felt  the  tragedy  of  the  hope  of  those 
suffering  peoples. 

It  is  a  tragedy  because  it  is  a  hope  which  cannot  be 
realized  in  its  perfection;  and  yet  I  have  felt  besides  its 
tragedy  its  compulsion,  its  compulsion  upon  every  living 
man  to  exercise  every  influence  that  he  has  to  the  utmost 
to  see  that  as  little  as  possible  of  that  hope  is  disap¬ 
pointed,  because  if  men  cannot  now,  after  this  agony  of 
bloody  sweat',  come  to  their  self-possession  and  see  how 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  world  we  will  sink  back 
into  a  period  of  struggle  in  which  there  will  be  no  hope 
and  therefore  no  mercy.  There  can  be  no  mercy  where 
there  is  no  hope,  for  why  should  you  spare  another  if 
you  yourself  expect  to  perish  ?  Why  should  you  be  piti¬ 
ful  if  you  can  get  no  pity?  Why  should  you  be  just  if, 
upon  every  hand,  you  are  put  upon? 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  think  the  critics  of  this 
covenant  have  not  observed.  They  not  only  have  not 
observed  the  temper  of  the  world  but  they  have  not  even 
observed  the  temper  of  those  splendid  boys  in  khaki 
that  they  sent  across  the  seas.  I  have  had  the  proud 
consciousness  of  the  reflected  glory  of  those  boys  be¬ 
cause  the  Constitution  made  me  their  commander-in¬ 
chief,  and  they  have  taught  me  some  lessons.  When  we 
went  into  the  war  we  went  into  it  on  the  basis  of  declara¬ 
tions  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  utter  because  I  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  be  an  interpretation  of  the  purpose  and 
thought  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

And  those  boys  went  over  there  with  the  feeling  that 
they  were  sacredly  bound  to  the  realization  of  those 
ideals ;  that  they  were  not  only  going  over  there  to  beat 
Germany;  they  were  not  going  over  there  merely  with 
resentment  In  their  hearts  against  a  particular  outlaw 
nation;  but  that  they  were  crossing  those  3,000  miles 
of  sea  in  order  to  show  to  Europe  that  the  United 
States,  when  it  became  necessary,  would  go  anywhere 
where  the  rights  of  mankind  were  threatened.  They 
would  not  sit  still  in  the  trenches.  They  would  not  be 
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restrained  by  the  prudence  of  experienced  continental 
commanders.  Tliey  thought  they  had  come  over  there 
to  do  a  particular  thing,  and  they  were  going  to  do  it 
and  do  it  at  once.  And  just  as  soon  as  that  rush  of  spirit 
as  well  as  the  rush  of  body  came  in  contact  with  the  lines 
of  the  enemy  they  began  to  break,  and  they  continued  to 
break  until  the  end.  They  continued  to  break,  my  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  not  merely  because  of  the  physical  force  of 
those  lusty  youngsters  but  because  of  the  irresistible 
spiritual  force  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  that  that  they  felt.  It  was  that  that  awed  them. 
It  was  that  that  made  them  feel  if  these  youngsters  ever 
got  a  foothold  they  could  never  be  dislodged,  and  that 
therefore  every  foot  of  ground  that  they  won  was  per¬ 
manently  won  for  the  liberty  of  mankind. 

And  do  you  suppose  that,  having  felt  that  crusading 
spirit  of  these  youngsters  who  went  over  there  not  to 
glorify  America  but  to  serve  their  fellow  men,  I  am 
going  to  permit  myself  for  one  moment  to  slacken  in 
my  effort  to  be  worthy  of  them  and  of  their  cause? 
What  I  said  at  the  opening  I  said  with  a  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  than  perhaps  you  have  caught;  I  do  not  mean  to 
come  back  until  it’s  over  over  there,  and  it  must  not  be 
over  until  the  nations  of  the  world  are  assured  of  the 
permanency  of  peace. 

Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  water  would  be 
very  much  profited  by  getting  into  communication  with 
some  gentlemen  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  water.  We 
sometimes  think,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  the  experi¬ 
enced  statesmen  of  European  nations  are  an  unusually 
hardheaded  set  of  men,  by  which  we  generally  mean, 
although  we  do  not  admit  it,  they  are  a  bit  cynical ;  they 
say  “This  is  a  practical  world,”  by  which  you  always 
mean  that  it  is  not  an  ideal  world;  that  they  do  not 
believe  things  can  be  settled  upon  an  ideal  basis.  Well, 
I  never  came  into  intimate  contact  with  them  before, 
but  if  they  used  to  be  that  way  they  are  not  that  way 
now.  They  have  been  subdued,  if  that  was  once  their 
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temper,  by  the  awful  significance  of  recent  events  and 
the  awful  importance  of  what  is  to  ensue,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  them  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact 
who  docs  not  feel  he  cannot  in  conscience  return  to  his 
people  from  Paris  unless  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  do 
something  more  than  attach  his  name  to  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Every  man  in  that  conference  knows  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  itself  will  be  inoperative,  as  Mr.  Taft  has 
said,  without  this  constant  support  and  energy  of  a  great 
organization  such  as  is  supplied  by  the  League  of 
Nations. 

And  men  who,  when  I  first  went  over  there,  were 
skeptical  of  the  possibility  of  forming  a  league  of  na¬ 
tions,  admitted  that  if  we  could  but  form  it  it  would 
be  an  invaluable  instrumentality  through  which  to  secure 
the  operation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  treaty;  and 
when  that  treaty  comes  back  gentlemen  on  this  side  will 
find  the  Covenant  not  only  in  it,  but  so  many  threads  of 
the  treaty  tied  to  the  covenant  that  you  cannot  dissect 
the  covenant  from  the  treaty  without  destroying  the 
whole  vital  structure.  The  structure  of  peace  will  not 
be  vital  without  the  League  of  Nations,  and  no  man  is 
going  to  bring  back  a  cadaver  with  him. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  been  puzzled  by  some  of  the 
criticisms — not  by  the  criticisms  themselves — I  can  un¬ 
derstand  them  perfectly  even  when  there  was  no  foun¬ 
dation  for  them — but  by  the  fact  of  the  criticism.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  these  gentlemen  can  live  and  not 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  world.  1  cannot  imagine 
how  they  can  live  and  not  be  in  contact  with  the  events 
of  their  times,  and  I  particularly  cannot  imagine  how 
they  can  be  Americans  and  set  up  a  doctrine  of  careful 
selfishness  thought  out  to  the  last  detaiL  I  have  heard 
no  counsel  of  generosity  in  their  criticiwn.  I  have 
heard  no  constructive  suggestion.  I  have  heard  notiung 
except,  **WilI  it  not  be  dangeroua  to  us  to  help  the 
world  ?”  It  would  be  fatal  to  us  not  to  help  it.  , 

Prom  being  what  I  will  venture  to  call  the  la* 
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iiious  anti  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  we 
would  of  a  sudden  have  become  the  most  contemptible. 
So  I  did  not  need  to  be  told,  as  I  have  been  told,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  support  this 
Covenant,  I  am  an  American  and  I  knew  they  would. 
What  a  sweet  revenge  it  is  upon  the  world.  They 
iaughec!  at  us  once !  they  thought  we  did  not  mean  our 
professions  of  principle.  I'hey  thought  so  until  April 

ot  i<)i7.  It  was  hardly  credible  to  them  that  we  would 

do  more  than  send  a  few  men  over  and  go  through  the 
forms  <d'  helping,  and  when  tliey  saw  multitudes  hasten¬ 
ing  across  the  sea,  and  saw  what  those  multitudes  were 
eager  to  do  when  they  got  to  the  other  side,  they  stood 
at  ama/e  and  said,  “The  thing  is  real;  this  nation  is  the 
frientl  of  mankind  as  it  said  it  was.”  The  enthusiasm, 
the  hope,  the  trust,  the  confidence  in  the  future  bred  by 
that  change  of  view  are  indescribable.  Take  an  indi¬ 
vidual  American  and  you  may  often  find  him  selfish  and 
confined  to  his  special  interests;  but  take  the  American 
in  the  mass  and  he  is  willing  to  die  for  an  ideal.  The 
sweet  revenge  therefore  is  this,  that  we  believed  in 
righteousness  and  now  we  are  ready  to  make  the  su¬ 
preme  sacrifice  for  It,  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  throwing 
ill  our  fortunes  with  the  fortunes  of  men  everywhere. 

Mr.  'I'aft  was  speaking  of  Washington’s  utterance 
about  entangling  alliances,  and  if  he  will  permit  me  to 
say  so,  he  put  the  exactly  right  interpretation  upon  what 
Washington  said,  the  interpretation  that  is  inevitable 
if  you  read  what  lie  said,  as  most  of  these  gentlemen  do 
not.  And  the  thing  that  he  longed  for  was  just  what 
wc  are  now  about  to  supply;  an  arrangement  which  will 
disentangle  all  the  alliances  in  the  world. 

Nothing  entangles,  nothing  enmeshes  a  man  except 
a  selfish  combination  with  somebody  else.  Nothing  en¬ 
tangles  a  nation,  hampers  it,  binds  it,  except  to  enter 
into  a  combination  with  some  other  nation  against  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  And  this  great  disentangle¬ 
ment  of  all  alliances  is  now  to  he  accomplished  by  this 
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Covenant,  because  one  of  the  Covenants  is  that  no 
nation  shall  enter  into  any  relationship  with  another 
nation  inconsistent  with  the  covenants  of  the  League 
Nations.  Nations  promise  not  to  have  alliances. 
Nation  promise  not  to  make  combinations  against  each 
other.  Nations  agree  there  shall  be  but  one  combina¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  the  combination  of  all  against  the 
wrongdoer. 

And  so  I  am  going  back  to  my  task  on  the  other  side 
with  renewed  vigor.  I  had  not  forgotten  what  the  spirit 
(jf  the  American  people  i.s.  But  I  have  been  immensely 
refreshed  by  coming  in  contact  with  it  again.  I  did  not 
know  how  good  home  felt  until  I  got  here. 

The  only  place  a  man  can  feel  at  home  is  where 
nothing  has  to  be  explained  to  him.  Nothing  has  to  be 
explained  to  me  in  America,  least  of  all  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people.  I  mean,  about  great  fundamental 
things  like  this.  There  are  many  differences  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  policy — and  perfectly  legitimate.  Sometimes 
profound  differences  of  judgment,  but  those  arc  not 
differences  of  sentiment,  those  are  not  differences  of 
purpose,  those  arc  not  differences  of  ideals.  And  the 
advantage  of  not  having  to  have  anything  explained  to 
you  is  that  you  recognize  a  wrong  explanation  when  you 
hear  it. 

In  a  certain  rather  abandoned  part  of  the  frontier 
at  one  time  it  was  said  they  found  a  man  who  told  the 
truth;  he  was  not  found  telling  it,  but  he  could  tell  it 
when  he  heard  it.  And  I  think  I  am  in  that  situation 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  criticisms  I  have  heard. 
They  do  not  make  any  impression  on  me  because  I  know 
there  is  no  medium  that  will  transmit  them,  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  proof  against  such  narrow¬ 
ness  and  such  selfishness  as  that.  I  commend  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  communion  with  their  fellow  citizens. 

What  are  we  to  say,  then,  as  to  the  future?  I  think, 
my  fellow  citizens,  that  we  can  look  forward  to  it  with 
great  confidence.  I  have  heard  cheering  news  since  I 
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came  to  this  siile  of  the  water  about  the  progress  that 
is  being  made  in  Paris  towards  the  discussion  and  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  a  great  many  difficult  matters;  and  I  believe 
settlements  will  begin  to  he  made  rather  rapidly  from 

this  time  on  at  those  conferences.  But  what  I  believe _ 

what  I  know  as  well  as  believe — is  this:  that  the  men 
engaged  in  those  conferences  arc  gathering  heart  as  they 
go,  not  losing  it;  that  they  are  finding  community  of 
purpose,  community  of  ideal  to  an  extent  that  perhaps 
they  did  not  expect;  ami  that  amidst  all  the  inter¬ 
play  of  Influence — because  it  is  infinitely  complicated — 
amidst  all  the  interplay  of  influence,  there  Is  a  forward 
movement  which  is  running  towards  the  right.  Men 
have  at  last  perceived  that  the  only  permanent  thing 
in  the  world  is  the  riglit,  and  that  a  wrong  settlement 
is  bound  to  be  a  temporary  settlement  for  the  very  best 
reason  of  all,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  temporary  settlement, 
and  the  spirits  of  men  will  rebel  against  it,  and  the  spir¬ 
its  of  men  are  now  in  the  saddle. 

When  I  was  in  Italy,  a  little  limping  group  of  wounded 
Italian  soldiers  sought  an  interview  with  me.  I  could 
not  conjecture  what  it  was  they  were  going  to  say  to  me, 
and  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  with  touching  sim¬ 
plicity,  they  presented  me  with  a  petition  in  favor  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Their  wounded  limbs,  their  impaired  vitality,  were 
the  only  argument  they  brought  with  them.  It  was  a 
simple  request  that  I  lend  all  the  influence  that  I  might 
happen  to  have  to  relieve  future  generations  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  make.  That  appeal 
has  remained  in  my  mind  as  I  have  ridden  along  the 
streets  in  European  capitals  and  heard  cries  of  the 
crowd,  cries  for  the  League  of  Nations  from  lips  of  peo¬ 
ple  who,  I  venture  to  say,  had  no  particular  notion  of 
how  it  was  to  be  done,  who  were  not  ready  to  propose 
a  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations,  but  whose  hearts  said 
that  something  by  way  of  a  combination  of  all  men 
cverywlierc  must  come  out  of  this.  As  we  drove  along 
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country  roads  weak  old  women  would  come  out  and  hold 
flowers  to  us.  Why  should  they  hold  flowers  up  to 
strangers  from  across  the  Atlantic?  Only  because  they 
believed  that  we  were  the  messengers  of  friendship  and 
of  hope,  and  these  flowers  were  their  humble  offerings 
of  gratitude  that  friends  from  so  great  a  distance  should 
have  brought  them  so  great  a  hope. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  disappoint  them, 
and  we  shall  not.  The  day  will  come  when  men  in  Amer¬ 
ica  will  look  back  with  swelling  hearts  and  rising  pride 
that  they  should  have  been  privileged  to  make  the  sacri¬ 
fice  which  it  was  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  combine 
their  might  and  their  moral  power  with  the  cause  of 
justice  for  men  of  every  kind  everywhere. 

God  give  us  the  strength  and  vision  to  do  it  wisely. 
God  give  us  the  privilege  of  knowing  that  we  did  it 
without  counting  the  cost,  and  because  we  were  true 
Americans,  lovers  of  liberty  and  of  right. 


DELIBERATE  OBSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
SENATE 


STATEMENT  ISSl'KD  I'PON  THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS,  MARCH  4,  1919-  from  “official  U.  S. 
BULLETIN,”  NO.  552. 

A  GROUP  of  men  in  the  Senate  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  to  imperil  the  financial  interests  of  the 
railway  systems  of  the  country,  and  to  make  arbitrary 
use  of  powers  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  interests 
of  the  people. 

It  is  plainly  my  present  duty  to  attend  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Paris.  It  is  also  my  duty  to  be  in  close 
contact  with  the  public  business  during  a  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  must  make  my  choice  between  these  two 
duties,  and  I  confidently  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
country  will  think  that  I  am  making  the  right  choice. 
It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  right  conduct  of  public 
affairs  that  I  should  call  the  Congress  in  special  session 
while  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Washington,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  more  pressing  duty  elsewhere,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Houses. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  men  who  have  ob¬ 
structed  and  prevented  the  passage  of  necessary  legisla¬ 
tion  have  taken  all  of  this  into  consideration  and  are 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  impaired 
efficiency  of  the  government  and  the  embarrassed 
finances  of  the  country  during  the  time  of  my  enforced 
absence. 


LEAGUE  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF 
TREATY  OF  PEACE 

STATEMENT  ISSUED  IN  PARIS,*  MARCH  I  5,  I919.  FROM 
ORIGINAL  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FILES. 

The  President  said  to-day  that  the  decision  made 
at  the  Peace  Conference  at  its  plenary  session, 
January  25,  1919,  to  the  effect  that  the  establishment 
of  a  League  of  Nations  should  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  is  of  final  force  and  that 
there  is  no  basis  whatever  for  the  reports  that  a  change 
in  this  decision  was  contemplated. 

The  resolution  on  the  League  of  Nations,  adopted 
January  25,  1919,  at  the  plenary  session  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  was  as  follows : 

I.  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement,  which 
the  associated  nations  are  now  met  to  establish,  that  a  League  of 
Nations  be  created  to  promote  international  cooperation,  to  insure 
the  fulfillment  of  accepted  international  obligations,  and  to  provide 
safeguards  against  war. 

2,  This  League  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilized 
nation  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  promote  its  objects. 

3.  The  members  of  the  League  should  periodically  meet  in  inter¬ 
national  conference,  and  should  have  a  permanent  organization  and 
secretariat  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the  intervals 
between  the  conferences. 

’  For  full  account  of  the  origin  of  thi*  itatement,  tee  Woodmna  ITiV- 
iQn  and  IHf^orid  vul  i,  chap,  xvii,  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 
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rRGlNG  MR.  LF.OYD  GF.ORGE  TO  REMAI> 

IN  PARIS 


JOINT  l.KTTI'R  TO  THr,  KNCJLISII  PRIME  MINISTER 
M.A.RCH  17,  1919.  FROM  “OFFICIAL  U.  S.  BULLE 
TIN,”  NO.  566. 

Dear  mr.  prime  minister: 

It  seems  to  us  imperative,  in  order  that  the  work 
may  wait  no  longer  for  peace  than  Is  actually  unavoid 
able,  that  you  should  remain  in  Paris  until  the  chiel 
(luestions  connected  with  the  peace  are  settled,  and  wc 
earnestly  beg  that  you  will  do  so.  If  you  can  arrange 
to  remain  for  another  two  weeks  we  hope  and  believe 
that  this  all-important  result  can  be  attained. 

We  write  this  with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  very 
urgent  matters  that  are  calling  you  to  England,  and 
with  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the  sacrifices  we  are  asking 
you  to  make. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson, 

G.  O.  Clemenceau, 

L.  Orlando. 
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DEFENSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
COMMISSION 


STATEMENT  ISSUED  IN  PARIS,  MARCH  27,  I919.  FROM 
ORIGINAL  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FILES. 

IN  VIEW  of  the  very  surprising  impression  which 
seems  to  exist  in  some  quarters  that  it  is  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Commission  on  the  league  of  Nations 
that  are  delaying  the  final  formulation  of  peace,  I  am 
very  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  reporting  that  the 
conclusions  of  this  commission  were  the  first  to  be  laid 
before  the  Plenary  Conference.  They  were  reported 
on  February  14,  and  the  world  has  had  a  full  month  in 
which  to  discuss  every  feature  of  the  draft  Covenant 
then  submitted.  During  the  last  few  days  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  take  advantage  of 
the  criticisms  which  the  publication  of  the  Covenant 
has  fortunately  drawn  out.  A  committee  of  the  com¬ 
mission  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  neutral  nations,  who  are 
evidencing  a  very  deep  interest  and  a  practically  unani¬ 
mous  desire  to  allign  themselves  with  the  League.  The 
revised  Covenant  is  now  practically  finished.  It  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  for  the  final  process  of  draft¬ 
ing  and  will  almost  Immediately  be  presented  a  second 
time  to  the  public. 

The  conferences  of  the  conmiission  have  invariably 
been  held  at  times  when  they  could  not  interfere  with 
the  consultation  of  those  who  have  undertakoi  to 
formulate  the  general  condlusions  of  the  Conference 
with  regard  to  the  many  other  complicated  prohlentS 
of  peace,  so  that  the  members  of  the  ccmimlssion  eo# 
gratidate  themselves  on  die  iwet  that  no  part  of  tldU* 
confevenceo  has  ever  interposod  any  Ions  of  cMkyi  -  ^ 


ITAIJAN  CLAIMS  ON  THE  ADRIATIC 

Ml'MORANm'M  SKNT  TO  TIIK  ITALIAN  DELEGATION  T 
THE  I’EAt'K  CONFERENCE,  APRIL  14,  1919,  mAD 
PCBLIC  APRIL  30,  1919.  FROM  ORIGINAL  IN  MI 
WILSON’S  FILES. 

THKRI’’,  is  no  question  to  which  I  have  given  mor 
careful  or  anxious  thought  than  I  have  given  t 
this,  because  in  common  with  all  my  colleagues  it  is  m 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  utmost  justice  done  to  Ital) 
'I'hroughout  my  consideration  of  it,  however,  I  have  fel 
that  there  was  one  matter  in  which  I  had  no  choice  an^ 
could  wish  to  have  none. 

I  felt  bound  to  square  every  conclusion  that  I  shoul 
reach  as  accurately  as  possible  with  the  fourteen  prind 
pies  of  pence  which  I  set  forth  in  my  address  to  th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  eighth  of  January 
1918,  and  in  subsequent  addresses. 

These  fourteen  points  and  the  principles  laid  dowi 
in  the  subsequent  addresses  were  formally  adopted,  witl 
only  a  single  reservation,  by  the  Powers  associate! 
against  Germany,  and  will  constitute  the  basis  of  peao 
with  Germany.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  suggest  om 
basis  for  peace  with  Germany  and  another  for  peaa 
with  Austria. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  reply  to  a  communica 
tion  from  the  Austrian  Government  offering  to  entei 
into  negotiations  for  an  armistice  and  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  fourteen  points  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  saic 
that  there  was  one  matter  to  which  those  points  nc 
longer  applied. 

They  had  demanded  autonomy  for  the  several  States 
which  had  constituted  parts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  and  I  pointed  out  that  it  must  now  be  left  tc 
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the  choice  of  the  people  of  those  several  countries  what 
their  destiny  and  political  relations  should  be. 

They  have  chosen,  with  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
world,  to  be  set  up  as  independent  States.  Their  com¬ 
plete  separation  from  Austria  and  the  consequent  com¬ 
plete  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  has 
given  a  new  aspect  and  significance  to  the  settlements 
which  must  be  effected  with  regard  at  any  rate  to  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  Italy, 

Personally,  I  am  quite  willing  that  Italy  should  be 
accorded  along  the  whole  length  of  her  northern  fron¬ 
tier  and  wherever  she  comes  into  contact  with  Austrian 
territory  all  that  was  accorded  her  in  the  so-called  Pact 
of  London,  but  I  am  of  the  clear  opinion  that  the  Pact 
of  London  can  no  longer  apply  to  the  settlement  of  her 
eastern  boundaries. 

The  line  drawn  in  the  Pact  of  London  was  conceived 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  absolutely  adequate 
frontier  of  safety  for  Italy  against  any  possible  hostility 
or  aggression  on  the  part  of  Austria-Hungary.  But 
Austria-Hungary  no  longer  exists. 

These  eastern  frontiers  will  touch  countries  stripped 
of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  Austria,  set  up  in 
entire  independence  of  Austria,  and  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  legitimate  national  aspirations, 
and  created  States  not  hostile  to  the  new  European 
order,  but  arising  out  of  it,  interested  in  its  mainte¬ 
nance,  dependent  upon  the  cultivation  of  friendships, 
and  bound  to  a  common  policy  of  peace  and  accommo¬ 
dation  by  the  covenants  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  is  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  I  have  approached 
the  Adriatic  question.  It  is  commonly  agreed,  and  I 
very  heartily  adhere  to  the  agreement,  that  the  ports  of 
Trieste  and  Pola,  and  with  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
Istrian  Peninsula,  should  be  ceded  to  Italy,  her  eastern 
frontier  running  along  the  natural  strategic  line  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country,  a 
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line  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  draw  with  some 
dcfjrec  of  accuracy  on  the  attached  map. 

Within  this  line  on  the  Italian  side  will  lie  consider¬ 
able  bodies  of  non-Italian  population,  but  their  fortunes 
are  so  naturally  linked  by  the  nature  of  the  country 
itself  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Italian  people  that  I 
think  their  inclusion  is  fully  justified. 

There  would  be  no  such  justification,  in  my  judgment, 
in  including  Fiumc  or  any  part  of  the  coast  lying  to  the 
south  of  Eiume  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Italian 
kingdom. 

l‘'iume  is  by  situation  and  by  all  the  circumstances 
of  its  development  not  an  Italian  but  an  international 
port,  serving  the  countries  to  the  cast  and  north  of  the 
(iulf  of  Fiume.  Just  because  it  is  an  international  port 
and  cannot  with  justice  be  subordinated  to  any  one 
sovereignty  it  is  my  clear  judgment  that  it  should  enjoy 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  genuine  autonomy  and 
that,  while  it  should  be  included  no  doubt  within  the 
customs  system  of  the  new  Jugo-SIav  State,  it  should 
nevertheless  be  left  free  in  its  own  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  States  lying  about  it  to  devote  itself  to 
the  service  of  the  commerce  which  naturally  and  inevi¬ 
tably  seeks  an  outlet  or  inlet  at  its  port. 

The  States  which  it  serves  will  be  new  States,  They 
will  need  to  have  complete  confidence  in  their  access  to 
an  outlet  on  the  sea.  The  friendships  and  the  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  future  will  largely  depend  upon  such  an 
arrangement  as  I  have  suggested;  and  friendship,  co¬ 
operation,  freedom  of  action,  must  underlie  every  ar¬ 
rangement  of  peace  if  peace  is  to  be  lasting. 

!  believe  that  there  will  be  common  agreement  that 
the  Island  of  Lissa  should  be  ceded  to  Italy  and  that 
she  should  retain  the  port  of  Volna.  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  fortifications  which 
the  Austrian  Government  established  upon  the  islands 
near  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  should  be  perma¬ 
nently  dismantled  under  international  guarantees,  and 
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that  the  disarmament  which  is  to  be  arranged  under  the 
League  of  Nations  should  limit  the  States  on  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  only  such  minor  naval  forces 
as  are  necessary  for  policing  the  waters  of  the  islands 
and  the  coast. 

These  are  the  conclusions  to  which  I  am  forced  by 
the  compulsion  of  the  understandings  which  underlay 
the  whole  initiation  of  the  present  peace.  No  other 
conclusions  seem  to  me  susceptible  of  being  rendered 
consistent  with  these  understandings.  They  were  un¬ 
derstandings  accepted  by  the  whole  world,  and  bear 
with  peculiar  compulsion  upon  the  United  States  because 
the  privilege  was  accorded  her  of  taking  the  initiative 
in  bringing  about  the  negotiations  for  peace  and  her 
pledges  underlie  the  whole  difficult  business. 

And  certainly  Italy  obtains  under  such  a  settlement 
the  great  historic  objects  which  her  people  have  so  long 
had  in  mind.  The  historical  wrongs  inflicted  upon  her 
by  Austria-Hungary  and  by  a  long  series  of  unjust 
transactions  which  I  hope  will  before  long  sink  out  of 
the  memory  of  man  arc  completely  redressed.  Nothing 
is  denied  her  which  will  complete  her  national  unity. 

Here  and  there  upon  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  and 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  that  sea  there  are  settlements 
containing  large  Italian  elements  of  population,  but 
the  pledges  under  which  the  new  States  enter  the  family 
of  nations  will  abundantly  safeguard  the  liberty,  the 
development,  and  all  the  just  rights  of  national  or  racial 
minorities,  and  back  of  these  safeguards  will  always  lie 
the  watchful  and  sufficient  authority  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

And  at  the  very  outset  we  shall  have  avoided  the 
fatal  error  of  making  Italy’s  nearest  neighbors  on  the 
cast  her  enemies  and  nursing  just  such  a  sense  of  in¬ 
justice  as  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  for  genera¬ 
tions  together  and  played  no  small  part  in  bringing  on 
the  terrible  conflict  through  which  we  have  just  passed. 
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I  IRST  fIM-K'IAf.  A\N<»rN'('I'MKNT  OK  THK  t'OUNCIL  OF 
I’OCR  MAOK  HV  TilK,  I’KICSiniCNT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AI'RI I,  I4,  IQK).  FROM  ORIGINAL  IN  MR. 

Wilson's  files,  corrected  ijy  him  in  his  own 

HAND. 

¥X  VII'AV  <»t  the  fact  tliat  tlic  questions  which  must 
he  settled  in  the  peace  with  (ierinany  have  been 
brought  so  near  complete  solution  that  they  can  now 
quickly  be  put  through  the  final  process  of  drafting, 
those  who  have  been  most  constantly  in  conference 
about  them  have  decided  to  advise  that  the  German 
plenipotentiaries  be  invited  to  meet  representatives  of 
the  associated  belligerent  nations  at  Versailles  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April. 

This  docs  not  mean  that  the  many  other  questions 
connected  with  the  general  peace  settlement  will  be  in¬ 
terrupted  or  that  their  consideration,  which  has  long 
been  under  way,  will  be  retarded.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  expected  that  rapid  progress  will  now  be  made  with 
those  questions,  so  that  they  may  also  presently  be 
expected  to  be  ready  for  final  settlement.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  questions  most  directly  affecting  Italy,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Adriatic  question,  can  now  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  agreement,  'Flic  Adriatic  question  will  be  given 
for  the  time  precedence  over  other  questions  and 
pressed  by  continual  study  to  its  final  stage. 

I'hc  settlements  that  belong  especially  to  the  treaty 
with  Germany  will  in  this  way  be  got  out  of  the  way  at 
the  same  time  that  all  other  settlements  are  being 
brought  to  a  complete  formulation.  It  is  realized  that 
though  this  process  must  be  followed,  all  the  questions 
of  the  present  great  settlement  are  parts  of  a  single 
whole. 
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STATEMENT  ISSUED  AT  PARIS,’  APRIl,  23,  I919.  FROM 
ORIGINAL  IN  MR.  WILSON’S  FILES. 

IN  VIEW  of  the  capital  importance  of  the  questions 
affected,  and  in  order  to  throw  all  possible  light 
upon  what  is  Involved  in  their  settlement  I  hope  that 
the  following  statement  will  contribute  to  the  final 
formation  of  opinion  and  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 

When  Italy  entered  the  war  she  entered  upon  the 
basis  of  a  definite,  but  private,  understanding  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  now  known  as  the  Pact  of  London. 
Since  that  time  the  whole  face  of  circumstance  has  been 
altered.  Many  other  powers,  great  and  small,  have 
entered  the  struggle,  with  no  knowledge  of  that  private 
understanding.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  then 
the  enemy  of  Europe,  and  at  whose  expense  the  Pact  of 
London  was  to  be  kept  in  the  event  of  victory,  has  gone 
to  pieces  and  no  longer  exists.  Not  only  that.  The 
several  parts  of  that  Empire,  it  is  now  agreed  by  Italy 
and  all  her  associates,  are  to  be  erected  into  indepen¬ 
dent  states  and  associated  in  a  League  of  Nations,  not 
with  those  who  were  recently  our  enemies,  but  with  Italy 
herself  and  the  powers  that  stood  with  Italy  in  the  great 
war  for  liberty.  We  arc  to  establish  their  liberty  as 
well  as  our  own.  They  are  to  be  among  the  smaller 
states  whose  interests  are  henceforth  to  be  as  scrupu¬ 
lously  safeguarded  as  the  interests  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  states. 

The  war  was  ended,  moreover,  by  proposing  to  Ger¬ 
many  an  armistice  and  peace  which  should  be  founded 
on  certain  clearly  defined  principles  which  should  set  up 
a  new  order  of  right  and  justice.  Upon  those  principles 

^  For  full  iccount  of  the  origin  md  re»ult8  of  thl«  itttcment,  «c 
Woodrova  Wilson  and  World  Sritlemtnt^  voL  ii»  ch«p,  xxxii,  by  Rty 
Stannard  Baker. 
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the  peace  with  Germany  has  been  conceived,  not  only, 
but  formulated.  I'pon  those  principles  it  will  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  We  cannot  ask  the  great  body  of  powers  to 
propose  and  effect  peace  with  Austria  and  establish  a 
new  basis  of  independence  and  right  in  the  states  which 
originally  constituted  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
and  in  the  states  of  the  Balkan  group  on  principles  of 
another  kind.  We  must  apply  the  same  principles  to 
the  settlement  of  Europe  in  those  quarters  that  we  have 
applied  in  the  peace  with  Germany.  It  was  upon  the 
explicit  avowal  of  those  principles  that  the  initiative 
for  peace  was  taken.  It  is  upon  them  that  the  whole 
structure  of  peace  must  rest. 

If  those  principles  are  to  be  adhered  to,  Fiume  must 
serve  as  the  outlet  and  inlet  of  the  commerce,  not  of 
Italy,  but  of  the  lands  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  that 
port:  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Rumania,  and  the  states  of 
the  new  Jugoslavic  group.  To  assign  Fiume  to  Italy 
would  be  to  create  the  feeling  that  we  had  deliberately 
put  the  port  upon  which  all  these  countries  chiefly  de¬ 
pend  for  their  access  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  hands 
of  a  power  of  which  it  did  not  form  an  integral  part  and 
whose  sovereignty,  if  set  up  there,  must  inevitably  seem 
foreign,  not  domestic  or  identiffed  with  the  commercial 
and  industrial  life  of  the  regions  which  the  port  must 
serve.  It  is  for  that  reason,  no  doubt,  that  Fiume  was 
not  included  in  the  Pact  of  London  but  there  definitely 
assigned  to  the  Croatians. 

And  the  reason  why  the  line  of  the  Pact  of  London 
swept  about  many  of  the  islands  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  and  around  the  portion  of  the  Dalma¬ 
tian  coast  which  lies  most  open  to  that  sea  was  not  only 
that  here  and  there  on  those  islands  and  here  and  there 
on  that  coast  there  are  bodies  of  people  of  Italian  blood 
and  connection,  but  also,  and  no  doubt  chiefly,  because 
if  was  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  Italy  to  have  a  foot¬ 
hold  amidst  the  channels  of  the  eastern  Adriatic  in 
order  that  she  might  make  her  own  coasts  safe  against 
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the  naval  aggression  of  Austria-Hungary,  But  Austria- 
Hungary  no  longer  exists.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
fortifications  which  the  Austrian  government  con¬ 
structed  there  shall  be  razed  and  permanently  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  is  part,  also,  of  the  new  plan  of  European 
order  which  centers  in  the  League  of  Nations  that  the 
new  states  erected  there  shall  accept  a  limitation  of 
armaments  which  puts  aggression  out  of  the  question. 
There  can  be  no  fear  of  the  unfair  treatment  of  groups 
of  Italian  people  there  because  adequate  guarantees  will 
be  given,  under  international  sanction,  of  equal  and 
equitable  treatment  of  all  racial  or  national  minorities. 

In  brief,  every  question  associated  with  this  settle¬ 
ment  wears  a  new  aspect, — a  new  aspect  given  it  by  the 
very  victory  for  right  for  which  Italy  has  made  the  su¬ 
preme  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure.  Italy,  along  with 
the  four  other  great  powers,  has  become  one  of  the 
chief  trustees  of  the  new  order  which  she  has  played  so 
honorable  a  part  in  establishing. 

And  on  the  north  and  northeast  her  natural  fron¬ 
tiers  are  completely  restored,  along  the  whole  sweep  of 
the  Alps  from  northwest  to  southeast  to  the  very  end 
of  the  Istrian  Peninsula,  including  all  the  great  water¬ 
shed  within  which  Trieste  and  Pola  lie,  and  all  the  fair 
regions  whose  face  nature  has  turned  towards  the  great 
peninsula  upon  which  the  historic  life  of  the  Latin 
people  has  been  worked  out  through  centuries  of  fa¬ 
mous  story  ever  since  Rome  was  first  set  upon  her  seven 
hills.  Her  ancient  unity  is  restored.  Her  lines  are 
extended  to  the  great  walls  which  are  her  natural  de¬ 
fense.  It  is  within  her  choice  to  be  surrounded  by 
friends;  to  exhibit  to  the  newly  liberated  peoples  across 
the  Adriatic  that  noblest  quality  of  greatness,  magna¬ 
nimity,  friendly  generosity,  the  preference  of  justice 
over  interest. 

The  nations  associated  with  her,  the  nations  t^at 
know  nothing  of  the  Pact  of  London  or  of  astf  other 
special  understanding  that  lies  at  the  begioniag  of  this 
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great  struggle,  and  who  have  made  their  supreme  sacri¬ 
fice  also  in  the  interest,  not  of  national  advantage  or  de¬ 
fense,  but  of  the  settled  peace  of  the  world,  now  unite 
with  her  older  associates  in  urging  her  to  assume  a  lead¬ 
ership  which  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  new  order  of 
Europe.  America  is  Italy’s  friend.  Her  people  are 
drawn,  millions  strong,  from  Italy’s  own  fair  country¬ 
sides.  She  is  linked  in  blood  as  well  as  in  affection  with 
the  Italian  people.  Such  ties  can  never  be  broken.  And 
America  was  privileged,  by  the  generous  commission  of 
her  associates  in  the  war,  to  initiate  the  peace  we  are 
about  to  consummate, — to  initiate  it  upon  terms  she  had 
herself  formulated  and  in  which  I  was  her  spokesman. 
'I'he  compulsion  is  upon  her  to  square  every  decision 
she  takes  a  part  in  with  those  principles.  She  can  do 
nothing  else.  She  trusts  Italy,  and  in  her  trust  believes 
that  Italy  will  ask  nothing  of  her  that  cannot  be  made 
unmistakably  consistent  with  these  sacred  obligations. 
Interest  is  not  now  in  question,  but  the  rights  of  peoples, 
of  states  new  and  old,  of  liberated  peoples  and  peoples 
whose  rulers  have  never  accounted  them  worthy  of 
right;  above  all,  the  right  of  the  world  to  peace  and 
to  such  settlements  of  interest  as  shall  make  peace 
secure. 

These,  and  these  only,  are  the  principles  for  which 
America  has  fought.  These,  and  these  only,  are  the 
principles  upon  which  she  can  consent  to  make  peace. 
Only  upon  these  principles,  she  hopes  and  believes,  will 
the  people  of  Italy  ask  her  to  make  peace. 


REVISED  COVENANT  OF  THE  LEAGUE 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  FIFTH  PLENARY  SESSION  OF  THE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE,  UPON  PRESENTING  THE  RE¬ 
VISED  COVENANT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS, 
PARIS,  APRIL  28,  1919. 

Mr.  PRESIDENT: 

When  the  text  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  last  laid  before  you  I  had  the  honor  of 
reading  the  Covenant  in  extenso.  I  will  not  detain  you 
to-day  to  read  the  Covenant  as  it  has  now  been  altered, 
but  will  merely  take  the  liberty  of  explaining  to  you 
some  of  the  alterations  that  have  been  made. 

The.  report  of  the  commission  has  been  circulated. 
You  yourselves  have  in  hand  the  text  of  the  Covenant, 
and  will  no  doubt  have  noticed  that  most  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  are  mere  changes  of  phraseology, 
not  changes  of  substance,  and  that,  besides  that,  most 
of  the  changes  are  intended  to  clarify  the  document,  or, 
rather,  to  make  explicit  what  we  all  have  assumed  was 
implicit  in  the  document  as  it  was  originally  presented 
to  you.  But  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  new  features  such  as  they  are.  Some 
of  them  arc  considerable,  the  rest  trivial. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Article  I  is  new.  In  view  of 
the  insertion  of  the  Covenant  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  spe¬ 
cific  provision  as  to  the  signatories  of  the  treaty,  who 
would  become  members  of  the  League,  and  also  as  to 
neutral  States  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  Covenant, 
were  obviously  necessary.  The  paragraph  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  method  by  which  a  neutral  State  may  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  Covenant. 

The  third  paragraph  of  Article  I  is  new,  providing 
for  the  withdrawal  of  any  member  of  the  I^eague  on  a 
notice  given  of  two  years. 
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The  second  paragraph  of  Article  IV  is  new,  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  possible  increase  in  the  Council,  should  other 
powers  be  added  to  the  League  of  Nations  whose  pres¬ 
ent  accession  is  not  anticipated.  The  two  last  para¬ 
graphs  of  Article  IV  are  new,  providing  specifically  for 
one  vote  for  each  member  of  the  I..eague  in  the  Council 
which  was  understood  before,  and  providing  also  for 
one  representative  of  each  member  of  the  League. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Article  V  is  new,  expressly  in¬ 
corporating  the  provision  as  to  the  unanimity  of  voting, 
which  w’us  at  first  taken  for  granted. 

'I'hc  second  paragraph  of  Article  VI  has  had  added 
to  it  that  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  must  approve  the 
appointment  of  the  Secretary  (icneral. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Article  VII  names  Geneva  as 
the  scat  of  the  i.eague  and  is  followed  by  a  second 
paragraph,  which  gives  the  Council  power  to  establish 
the  seat  of  the  League  elsewhere  should  it  subsequently 
deem  it  necessary. 

'I’he  third  paragraph  of  Article  VII  is  new,  establish¬ 
ing  equality  of  employment  of  men  and  women — that  is 
to  say,  by  the  League. 

'Lhc  second  paragraph  of  Article  XIII  is  new,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  undertakes  to  give  instances  of  disputes  which 
are  generally  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration, 
instances  of  what  have  latterly  been  called  “justiciable” 
questions. 

The  eighth  paragraph  of  Article  XV  is  new.  This 
is  the  amendment  regarding  domestic  jurisdiction,  that 
where  the  Council  finds  that  a  question  arising  out  of  an 
international  dispute  affects  matters  which  are  clearly 
under  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parties,  it  report  to  that  effect  and  make  no  recom¬ 
mendation. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Article  XV  is  new,  providing 
for  an  expulsion  from  the  I,eague  in  certain  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances. 

Article  XXI  is  new.  The  second  paragraph  of  Ar- 
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tide  XXII  inserts  the  words  with  regard  to  manda¬ 
tories  “and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,”  thus  explicitly 
introducing  the  principle  that  a  mandate  cannot  be 
forced  upon  a  nation  unwilling  to  accept  it. 

Article  XXIII  is  a  combination  of  several  former 
articles  and  also  contains  the  following:  A  clause  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  just  treatment  of  aborigines,  a  clause 
looking  toward  a  prevention  of  the  white  slave  traffic 
and  the  traffic  in  opium,  and  a  clause  looking  toward 
progress  in  international  prevention  and  control  of 
disease. 

Article  XXV  specifically  mentions  the  Red  Cross  as 
one  of  the  international  organizations  which  are  to  con¬ 
nect  their  work  with  the  work  of  the  League. 

Article  XXVI  permits  the  amendment  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  by  a  majority  of  the  States  composing  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  instead  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  though  it 
does  not  change  the  requirement  in  that  matter  with 
regard  to  the  vote  in  the  Council. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  XXVI  is  also  new 
and  was  added  at  the  request  of  the  Brazilian  delega¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  avoid  certain  constitutional  difficulties. 
It  permits  any  member  of  the  League  to  dissent  from 
an  amendment,  the  effect  of  such  dissent  being  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  League. 

And  the  annex  is  added  giving  the  names  of  the  sig¬ 
natories  of  the  treaty,  who  become  members,  and  the 
names  of  the  States  invited  to  accede  to  the  Covenant. 
These  are  all  the  changes,  I  believe,  which  are  of 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  move  the 
following  resolutions  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Covenant.  You  will  notice  that  the  Cove¬ 
nant  provides  that  the  first  Secretary  General  shall  be 
chosen  by  this  conference.  It  also  provides  that  the 
first  choice  of  the  four  member  States  who  are  to  be 
added  to  the  five  great  powers  on  the  Council  is  left  to 
this  conference. 
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I  move,  therefore,  that  the  first  Secretary  General 
of  the  C<iiiiicil  shall  he  the  Honorable  Sir  Janies  Eric 
Drummoiui,  and,  second,  that  until  such  time  as  the 
Assembly  shall  have  selected  the  first  four  members  of 
the  l-ea^ue  to  be  represented  on  the  Council  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Article  I\  of  the  Covenant,  representatives  of 
Belniuin.  Brazil,  (I’reece  and  Spain  shall  be  members 
and,  third,  that  the  jiowers  to  be  represented  on  the 
Council  of  the  l.ea}>«e  of  Nations  arc  requested  to  name 
representatives  who  shall  form  a  Committee  of  Nine  tc 
[irepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  League  anc 
for  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  League  and  tc 
make  arrangements  and  to  prepare  the  agenda  for  tht 
first  meeting  of  the  Assemhly,  this  committee  to  repor 
bt>th  to  the  Council  and  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League 

I  think  it  not  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  othei 
matters  we  have  previously  discussed — the  capital  sig 
niticance  of  this  Covenant,  the  hopes  which  are  enter 
tained  as  to  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  steadying  th( 
affairs  »if  the  world,  and  the  obvious  necessity  that  then 
should  he  a  concert  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  tc 
maintain  justice  in  international  relations,  the  relation: 
between  people  and  between  the  nations  of  the  world 

If  Baron  Makino  will  pardon  me  for  introducing  ; 
matter  which  I  ahsent-mindedly  overlooked,  it  is  neces 
sary  for  me  to  pr<»posc  the  alteration  of  several  word: 
in  the  first  line  of  Article  V.  Let  me  say  that  in  severa 
parts  of  the  treaty,  of  which  this  Covenant  will  form  : 
part,  certain  duties  are  assigned  to  the  Council  of  thi 
League  <»f  Nations.  In  some  instances  it  is  providec 
that  (he  action  they  shall  take  shall  be  by  a  majorit; 
vote.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  Covenan 
c«»nform  with  the  other  portions  of  the  treaty  by  addin) 
these  words.  1  will  read  the  first  line  and  add  tE 
words : 


F.xtfpt  whrrr  otlirrwlsf  expressly  provided  in  this  Covenant,  o 
by  thr  teriHH  of  rlii»  'I'reaty,  decisioiis  at  any  meeting  of  the  Asscmbl 
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or  of  the  Council  shall  require  the  apireement.  of  ail  the  mcmbc 
of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting, 

“Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  th 
covenant’’  is  the  present  reading,  and  I  move  the  adc 
tion  of  ‘‘or  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty.”  With  th; 
addition,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Covenant. 


TUI*  SHANTUNG  SETTLEMENT 


STATI.MKN  T  rABl.Ki)  TO  MR.  TUMULTY,  APRIL  30,  I919. 
FROM  ORIGINAL  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FILES. 

The  Japancsc-Chincsc  matter  has  been  settled  in  a 
way  which  seems  to  me  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
}»(>t  out  of  the  tanfflc  of  treaties  in  which  China  herself 
was  involved,  and  it  is  important  that  the  exact  facts 
should  be  known.  I  therefore  send  you  the  following 
for  public  use  at  such  time  as  the  matter  may  come 
under  public  discussion.  In  the  treaty  all  the  rights  al 
Kiauchau  and  in  Shantung  Province  belonging  to  Ger¬ 
many  arc  to  be  transferred  without  reservation  tc 
Japan,  but  Japan  voluntarily  engages,  in  answer  tc 
questions  put  in  conference,  that  it  will  be  her  imme 
diate  policy  “to  hand  back  the  Shantung  Peninsula  ir 
full  sovereignty  to  China,  retaining  only  the  economic 
privileges  granted  to  (Jermany  and  the  right  to  estab 
lish  a  settlement  under  the  usual  conditions  at  Tsingtao 
Owners  of  the  railway  will  use  special  police  only  tc 
insure  security  for  traffic.  7'hey  will  be  used  for  nc 
other  purpo.se.  ’I'lic  police  force  will  be  composed  o; 
Chinese,  and  such  Japanese  instructors  as  the  director: 
of  the  railway  may  select  will  be  appointed  by  th( 
Chinese  (iovernment."  It  was  understood  in  additioi 
that  inasmuch  as  the  sovereign  rights  receded  to  Chin: 
were  to  be  unqualified,  all  Japanese  troops  remaining 
on  the  peninsula  should  be  withdrawn  at  the  earlies 
possible  time.  Japan  thus  gets  only'such  rights  as  ai 
economic  concessionaire  as  are  possessed  by  one  or  tw< 
other  great  powers  and  are  only  too  common  in  China 
and  the  whole  future  relationship  between  the  two  coun 
tries  falls  at  once  under  the  guarantee  of  the  League  o 
Nations  of  territorial  Integrity  and  political  indepen 
dcnce.  I  find  a  general  disposition  to  look  with  favo 
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upon  the  proposal  that  at  an  early  date  through  the 
mediation  of  the  League  of  Nations  all  extraordinary 
foreign  rights  in  China  and  all  spheres  of  influence 
should  be  abrogated  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the 
nations  concerned,  I  regard  the  assurances  given  by 
Japan  as  very  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  complicated 
circumstances.  Please  do  not  give  out  any  of  the  above 
as  a  quotation  from  me,  but  use  it  in  some  other  form 
for  public  information  at  the  right  time. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


APPMAI,  FOR  BOY  SCOITS 


PROl'I.ANJAIKJN  ISSl'I.n  MAV  I,  1919,  DFX'I.ARING  JUNE 
8  TO  Jl'M'.  14  ItOV  Sl'Ori  >VKKK.  FROM  “UNITED 
SrA'l'l'S  SIATI  'M.S  AI'  EARU.K,”  VOL.  4I,  PT.  2,  PP. 
1747.1748. 

T!IF,  B(»y  Scouts  of  America  have  rendered  notable 
service  to  the  Nation  during  the  World  War. 
Fhcy  have  done  eliectivc  work  in  the  Liberty  l..nan  and 
War  Savings  campaigns,  in  disc<n’ering  and  reporting 
upon  the  black  walnut  supply,  in  coiipcrating  with  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  war-work  agencies,  in  acting  as 
dispatch  bearers  f»>r  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  in  other  itnportant  fields.  The  Boy  Scouts 
have  not  only  demotistratcd  their  worth  to  the  Nation, 
hut  have  also  materially  contributed  to  a  deeper  appre¬ 
ciation  by  the  American  people  of  the  higher  concep¬ 
tions  of  patriotism  atui  good  citizenship. 

'I'he  Boy  Scout  mo\ement  should  not  only  be  pre¬ 
served.  hut  strengthened.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
nil  public-spirited  citizens.  The  available  means  for 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  have  thus  far  sufficed  for  the 
organization  and  training  of  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  boys  of  the  country.  There  are  approximately  lo,- 
000,000  boys  in  the  I’nitcd  States,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  twenty-one.  Of  these  only  arc 

enrolled  as  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

America  canimt  acquit  herself  commensurately  with 
her  power  and  influence  in  the  great  period  now  facing 
her  and  the  world  unless  the  boys  of  America  are  given 
better  opportunities  th.in  heretofore  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Every  nation  depends  for  its  future  upon  the  proper 
training  and  development  of  its  youth.  The  American 
boy  must  have  the  best  training  and  discipline  our  great 
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democracy  can  provide  if  America  is  to  maintain  her 
ideals,  her  standards,  and  her  influence  in  the  world. 

The  plan,  therefore,  for  a  Boy  Scout  week  during 
which  a  universal  appeal  will  be  made  to  all  Americans 
to  supply  the  means  to  put  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
in  a  position  to  carry  forward  effectively  and  continu¬ 
ously  the  splendid  work  they  are  doing  for  the  youth 
of  America,  should  have  the  unreserved  support  of  the 
Nation. 

Therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  recommend  that 
the  period  beginning  Sunday,  June  8,  to  Flag  Day,  June 
14,  be  observed  as  Boy  Scout  Week  through  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  work  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that,  in  every  community,  a 
Citizens’  Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Citizens’  Committee,  be  organized  to  cooperate 
in  carrying  out  a  program  for  a  definite  recognition  of 
the  effective  services  rendered  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America;  for  a  survey  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  boy¬ 
hood  of  each  community,  in  order  that  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  churches,  schools  and  other  organizations 
definitely  engaged  in  work  for  boys,  adequate  provision 
may  be  made  for  extending  the  Boy  Scout  program  to 
a  larger  proportion  of  American  boyhood. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  offers  unusual  opportunity 
for  volunteer  service.  It  needs  men  to  act  as  commit¬ 
teemen  and  as  leaders  of  groups  of  boys.  I  hope  that 
all  who  can  will  enlist  for  such  personal  service,  enroll 
as  associate  members  and  give  all  possible  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  this  worthy  organization  of  American  boy¬ 
hood.  Anything  that  is  done  to  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  be  a  genuine 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 


Bl-KURM  THF.  IN'l'KRNATIONAL  LAW 
SOCIKTY 

Al)l>Rl‘;SS  AT  PARIS,  MAY  9,  I919.  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK 
"TlMl'S,”  MAY  I  I,  1919. 

T  FSTI'.FNf  it  a  very  Rrcat  pleasure  to  find  myself  in 
*  this  distinguished  company  and  in  this  companion¬ 
ship  of  letters.  Sir  Thomas  ‘  has  been  peculiarly  gener¬ 
ous,  as  have  the  gentlemen  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
in  what  they  have  said  of  me,  but  they  have  given  me 
too  high  a  role  to  play  up  to.  It  is  particularly  difficult 
to  believe  oneself  to  be  what  has  been  described  in  so 
intimate  a  company  as  this.  When  a  great  body  of  peo¬ 
ple  is  present,  one  can  assume  a  pose  which  is  impossible 
when  there  is  so  small  a  number  of  critical  eyes  looking 
directly  at  you. 

.And  yet  there  was  one  part  of  Sir  Thomas’s  generous 
interpretation  which  was  true.  What  I  have  tried  to  do, 
and  what  1  have  said  in  speaking  for  America,  was  to 
speak  the  mind  of  America,  to  speak  the  impulse  and 
the  principles  of  America.  And  the  only  proof  I  have 
of  my  success  is  that  the  spirit  of  America  responded — 
responded  without  stint  or  limit — and  proved  that  it 
was  ready  to  do  that  tiling  winch  I  was  privileged  to  call 
upon  it  to  do. 

And  we  have  illustrated  in  this  spirit  of  America 
something  which  perhaps  may  serve  as  a  partial  guide 
for  the  future.  May  I  say  that  one  of  the  things  that 
has  disturbed  me  in  recent  months  is  the  unqualified 
hope  that  men  have  entertained  everywhere  of  immedi¬ 
ate  emancipation  from  the  things  that  have  hampered 
and  oppressed  them.  You  cannot  in  human  experience 
rush  into  the  light.  You  have  to  go  through  the  twilight 
into  the  broadening  day  before  the  noon  comes  and  the 

'  Sir  Thoma*  Bardajr,  PrnidriM  of  the  International  Law  Society. 
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full  sun  is  on  the  landscape ;  and  we  must  see  to  it  that 
those  who  hope  arc  not  disappointed,  by  showing  them 
the  processes  by  which  that  hope  must  be  realized — 
processes  of  law,  processes  of  slow  disentanglement 
from  the  many  things  that  have  bound  us  in  the  past. 

You  cannot  throw  off  the  habits  of  society  immedi¬ 
ately  any  more  than  you  can  throw  off  the  habits  of  the 
individual  immediately.  They  must  be  slowly  got  rid  of, 
or,  rather,  they  must  be  slowly  altered.  They  must  be 
slowly  adapted,  they  must  be  slowly  shapen  to  the  new 
ends  for  which  we  would  use  them.  That  is  the  process 
of  law,  if  law  is  intelligently  conceived. 

I  thought  it  a  privilege  to  come  here  to-night,  because 
your  studies  were  devoted  to  one  of  the  things  which 
will  be  of  most  consequence  to  men  in  the  future,  the 
intelligent  development  of  international  law.  In  one 
sense,  this  great,  unprecedented  war  was  fought  to  give 
validity  to  international  law,  to  prove  that  it  has  a  real¬ 
ity  which  no  nation  could  afford  to  disregard;  that, 
while  it  did  not  have  the  ordinary  sanctions,  while  there 
was  no  international  authority  as  yet  to  enforce  It,  it 
nevertheless  had  something  behind  it  which  was  greater 
than  that,  the  moral  rectitude  of  mankind. 

If  we  can  now  give  to  international  law  the  kind  of 
vitality  which  it  can  have  only  if  it  is  a  real  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  moral  judgment,  we  shall  have  completed 
in  some  sense  the  work  which  this  war  was  intended  to 
emphasize. 

International  law  has  perhaps  sometimes  been  a  little 
too  much  thought  out  in  the  closet.  International  law 
has — may  I  say  it  without  offense? — been  handled  too 
exclusively  by  lawyers.  Lawyers  like  definite  lines.^  They 
like  systematic  arrangements.  They  are  uneasy  if  they 
depart  from  what  was  done  yesterday.  They  dread  ex¬ 
periments.  They  like  charted  seas  and,  if  they  have  no 
charts,  hardly  venture  to  undertake  the  voyage. 

Now  we  must  venture  upon  uncharted  seas,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  future.  In  the  new  League  of  Nations 
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we  arc  starting  out  on  uncharted  seas,  and  therefoi 
we  must  have,  I  will  not  say  the  audacity,  but  the  stead 
ness  of  purpose  which  is  necessary  in  such  novel  circun 
stances.  And  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  new  things,  a 
the  same  time  that  we  must  not  be  intolerant  of  ol 
things.  We  must  weave  out  of  the  old  materials  the  ne^ 
garments  which  it  is  necessary  that  men  should  wear. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  if  we  can  do  that  kind  of  thinl< 
ing  for  mankind — human  thinking,  thinking  that  i 
made  up  of  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  mankind 
And  when  I  think  of  mankind,  I  must  say  I  do  no 
always  think  of  well-dressed  persons.  Most  persons  ar 
not  well  drcssetl.  7'hc  heart  of  the  world  is  under  ver 
plain  jackets,  the  heart  of  the  world  is  at  very  simpl 
firesides,  the  heart  of  the  world  is  in  very  humble  cir 
cumstanccs;  and,  unless  you  know  the  pressure  of  lif 
of  the  humbler  classes,  you  know  nothing  of  life  what 
ever,  t^nless  you  know  where  the  pinch  comes  you  d( 
not  know  what  the  pulse  has  to  stand,  you  do  not  knov 
what  strain  the  muscles  have  to  bear,  you  do  not  knov 
what  trial  the  nerves  have  to  go  through  to  hold  on. 

To  hold  on  where  there  is  no  glee  in  life  is  the  hare 
thing.  Those  of  us  who  can  sit  sometimes  at  leisure  anc 
read  pleasant  hooks  and  think  of  the  past,  the  long  past 
that  we  have  no  part  in,  and  project  the  long  future— 
we  are  not  specimens  of  mankind.  The  specimens  ol 
mankind  have  not  time  to  do  that,  and  we  must  use  oui 
leisure  when  we  have  it  to  fee!  with  them  and  think  foi 
them,  so  that  we  can  translate  their  desire  into  a  fact 
so  far  as  that  is  possible,  and  see  that  that  most  compli 
cated  and  elusive  of  all  things  which  we  call  justice  is 
accomplished.  .‘\n  easy  won!  to  say,  and  a  noble  word 
upon  the  tongue,  but  one  of  the  most  difficult  enterprises 
of  the  liuman  spirit! 

It  is  hard  to  be  just  to  those  with  whom  you  arc  inti¬ 
mate;  how  much  harder  it  is  to  conceive  the  problems 
of  those  with  whom  you  are  not  intimate,  and  be  just 
to  them.  To  live  and  let  live,  to  work  for  people  and 
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with  people,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  kind  of  experience 
which  must  underlie  justice. 

The  sympathy  that  has  the  slightest  touch  of  conde¬ 
scension  in  it  has  no  touch  of  helpfulness  about  it.  If 
you  are  aware  of  stooping  to  help  a  man,  you  cannot 
help  him.  You  must  realize  that  he  stands  on  the  same 
earth  with  yourself  and  has  a  heart  like  your  own,  and 
that  you  are  helping  him,  standing  on  that  common  level 
and  using  that  common  impulse  of  humanity. 

In  a  sense  the  old  enterprise  of  national  law  is  played 
out.  I  mean  that  the  future  of  mankind  depends  more 
upon  the  relations  of  nations  to  one  another,  more  upon 
the  realization  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
than  upon  the  separate  and  selfish  development  of  na¬ 
tional  systems  of  law;  so  that  the  men  who  can,  if  I  may 
express  it  so,  think  without  language,  think  the  common 
thoughts  of  humanity,  are  the  men  who  will  be  most 
serviceable  in  the  immediate  future. 

God  grant  that  there  may  be  many  of  them,  that 
many  men  may  sec  this  hope  and  wish  to  advance  it,  and 
that  the  plain  men  everywhere  may  know  that  there  is 
no  language  of  society  in  which  he  has  no  brothers  or 
co-laborers,  in  order  to  reach  the  great  ends  of  equity 
anil  of  high  justice. 


•'•fllAT  QriCK  COMRADKSHIP  OF  LETTERS” 


ADDKKSS  AT  TUI.  I.VSTUf  TK  (>!•  FRANCK,  PARIS,  MAY  10, 

1919.  FROM  flKlCINAL  IN  MR.  WII.SON’S  FILES. 

T  T  IS  with  the  keenest  .sense  of  ffratification  and  pleas- 
*  ure  that  I  lind  myseif  in  this  company.  You  have 
not  only  said  that  I  was  at  home  here,  but  you  have 
made  me  feel  at  home,  sir,  by  the  whole  tone  and  tenor 
of  your  coaiia!  welcome.  I  should  in  one  sense  in  any 
(.ase  have  felt  at  home,  because  I  am  more  or  less 
familiar  with  tlie  works  of  the  members  of  this  Insti¬ 
tute.  I  have  worked  in  the  same  field.  I  have  felt  that 
quick  comradeship  of  letters  which  is  a  very  real  com¬ 
radeship,  because  it  is  a  comradeship  of  thought  and  of 
principle,  'riicrcfore,  I  was  prepared  to  feel  at  home 
in  the  company  of  men  who  have  worked  as  I  have  in  a 
common  field. 

Fortunately,  sir,  there  is  one  thing  which  docs  not 
excite  the  jealousy  of  nations  against  one  another.  That 
is  the  distinction  of  thought,  the  distinction  of  literature, 
the  achievement  of  the  mind.  Nations  have  always 
cheered  one  another  in  these  accomplishments  rather 
than  envied  one  another.  Their  rivalry  has  been  a 
generous  rivalry,  and  never  an  antagonistic  rivalry. 
They  have  cooperated  in  the  fields  of  thought  as  they 
have  not  cooperated  in  other  fields.  Therefore,  this  is 
an  old  association  of  sentiment  and  of  principle  into 
which  you  have  permitted  me  to  enter.  I  would  have 
liked  very  much  sooner  to  take  my  actual  seat  in  this 
company,  except  that  I  wanted  to  deserve  your  confi¬ 
dence  by  preferring  my  duty  to  my  privilege.  I  wanted 
to  be  certain  that  I  was  not  neglecting  tiic  things  that 
you  as  well  as  my  fellow  countrymen  would  wish  me  to 
do  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  here  in  your 
presence  and  receiving  a  greeting,  as  well  as  giving  to 
you  my  own  very  cordial  greeting  and  adherence. 
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I  have  had  in  recent  months  one  very  deep  sense  of 
privilege.  I  have  been  keenly  aware  that  there  have 
been  times  when  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  not  under¬ 
stood  the  people  of  tlie  United  States.  We  have  been 
too  often  supposed  to  be  a  people  devoted  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  material  enterprises.  We  have  been  sup¬ 
posed,  in  the  common  phrase,  to  worship  the  almighty 
dollar.  We  have  accumulated  wealth,  sir,  we  have  de¬ 
voted  ourselves  to  material  enterprises,  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  success,  but  there  has  underlain  all  of  that  all  the 
time  a  common  sense  of  humanity  and  a  common  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  high  principles  of  justice,  which  have 
never  grown  dim  in  the  field  even  of  enterprise;  and  it 
has  been  my  very  great  joy  in  these  recent  months  to 
interpret  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  the  world.  I  have  not  done  more,  sir.  I  have  not 
uttered  in  my  public  capacity  my  own  private  thoughts. 
I  have  uttered  what  I  knew  to  be  the  thoughts  of  the 
great  people  whom  I  represent.  I  have  uttered  the 
things  that  have  been  stored  up  in  their  heart  and  pur¬ 
pose  from  the  time  of  our  birth  as  a  nation.  We  came 
into  the  world  consecrated  to  liberty,  and  whenever  we 
see  the  cause  of  liberty  imperilled  we  are  ready  to  cast 
in  our  lot  in  common  with  the  lot  of  those  whose  liberty 
is  threatened.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  been  privileged  to  send 
two  million  men  over  here  to  tell  you  so.  It  has  been 
their  great  privilege  not  merely  to  tell  you  so  in  words, 
but  to  tell  you  so  in  men  and  material,— the  pouring 
out  of  their  wealth  and  the  offering  of  their  blood. 

So  may  I  not  take  to  myself  the  pleasant  thought  that 
in  joining  this  company  I  am  joining  it  in  st^e  sense  as 
a  representative  of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
Because  my  studies  in  the  field  of  political  science,  wf, 
have  been  hardly  more  than  my  efforts  as  a  public  Milii. 
They  have  constituted  an  attempt  to  put  into  tiie  «N>fd8 
of  learning  the  thoughts  of  a  nation,  the  actitd<l!|  d#' a 
people  towards  public  affairs.  A  great  iwiHys  df  my 
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collcajiucs  in  Afncrican  university  life  got  their  training 
even  in  political  science,  us  so  many  men  in  the  civil 
sciences  did,  in  German  universities.  I  have  been  obliged 
at  various  times  to  read  a  great  deal  of  bad  German, 
liitficult  German,  awkward  German,  and  I  have  been 
aware  that  the  thought  was  as  awkw'ard  as  the  phrase, 
tliat  the  thought  was  rooted  in  a  fundamental  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  state  and  of  the  political  life  of  people. 
And  it  has  been  a  portion  of  my  effort  to  disengage  the 
thought  of  American  university  teachers  from  this  mis¬ 
guided  instruction  which  they  have  received  on  this  side 
of  the  sea.  'I'lieir  .\merican  spirit  emancipated  most  ol 
them  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  form  of  the  thoughi 
sometimes  misled  tiiem.  They  spoke  too  often  of  the 
State  as  a  thing  which  could  ignore  the  individual,  as  i 
thing  which  was  privilcgeel  to  liominate  tlie  fortune  oi 
men  by  a  setrt  of  inherent  ami  sacred  authority.  Now 
as  an  utter  elemocrat  1  have  never  been  able  to  accepi 
that  view  of  the  State.  My  view  of  the  State  is  that  i 
must  stoi>p  ami  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  no  matte) 
how  Immhle  1  am,  and  that  each  man  has  the  right  te 
l;:ive  his  voice  hearel  and  his  counsel  heeded,  in  so  fai 
as  it  is  worthy  of  heed. 

1  have  always  been  among  those  who  believed  tha 
the  greatest  freedom  of  speech  was  the  greatest  safety 
because  if  a  man  is  a  fool,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  t< 
encourage  liirn  ttt  advertise  the  fact  by  speaking.  I 
cannot  be  so  easily  tliseovercd  if  you  allow  him  to  re 
main  silent  and  look  wise,  but  if  you  let  him  speak,  th 
secret  is  out  and  the  world  knows  that  he  is  a  fool.  S< 
it  is  by  the  exposure  of  folly  that  it  is  defeated;  no 
by  the  seclusion  of  folly,  and  in  this  free  air  of  fre 
speech  men  get  int(*  that  sort  of  communication  witl 
one  another  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  commo: 
achievement.  France  through  many  vicissitudes  am 
through  many  bitter  experiences  found  the  way  to  thi 
sort  of  freedom,  ami  now  she  stands  at  the  front  of  th 
world  as  the  representative  of  constitutional  liberty. 
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MESSAGE  COMMUNICATED  BYCABLETOTHE  TWO  HOUSES 
OF  CONGRESS  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  SES¬ 
SION  OF  THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  CONGRESS,  MAY  20,  I919. 
FROM  OFFICIAL  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION  IN  MR. 

wii.son’s  files. 

I  DEEPLY  regret  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  still  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  take  part  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  contribute  what  I 
can  to  the  solution  of  the  innumerable  questions  to 
whose  settlement  it  has  had  to  address  itself:  for  they 
are  questions  which  affect  the  peace  of  the  whole  world 
and  from  them,  therefore,  the  Lhiited  States  cannot 
stand  apart.  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  call  the  Congress 
together  at  this  time  because  it  was  not  wise  to  postpone 
longer  the  provisions  which  must  be  made  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  government.  Many  of  the  appropriations 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  government  and  the  fulfillment  of  its  varied  obliga¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1919-1920  have  not  yet  been 
made;  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  is  at  hand;  and 
action  upon  these  appropriations  can  no  longer  be  pru¬ 
dently  delayed.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  I  should 
immediately  call  your  attention  to  this  critical  need.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  urge  that  it  may  receive 
your  prompt  attention. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  my  return 
on  the  subjects  which  have  most  engrossed  our  attention 
and  the  attention  of  the  world  during  these  last  anxious 
months,  since  the  armistice  of  last  November  was  signed, 
the  international  settlements  which  must  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  present  treaties  of  peace  and  of  our 
national  action  in  the  immediate  future.  It  would  be 
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l»rcinnturc  to  discuss  them  or  to  express  a  judgment 
about  them  bet'ore  they  are  brought  to  their  complete 
t'orinuhitioii  by  the  agreements  winch  are  now  being 
sougiit  at  the  table  of  tlie  Conference.  I  shall  hope  to 
lay  them  before  you  in  their  many  aspects  so  soon  as 
arrangements  have  been  reached. 

I  hesitate  to  venture  any  opinion  or  press  any  recom¬ 
mendation  with  regard  to  domestic  legislation  while 
absent  from  the  I'niteil  States  and  out  of  daily  touch 
with  intimate  sources  of  information  and  counsel.  I  am 
conscious  that  I  need,  after  so  long  an  absence  from 
Washington,  to  seek  the  advice  of  those  who  have  re- 
muiiKa!  in  constant  contact  with  domestic  problems  and 
who  have  known  them  close  at  hand  from  day  to  day; 
and  I  trust  tliat  it  will  very  soon  he  possible  for  me  to 
lio  so.  But  there  arc  several  questions  pressing  for  con¬ 
sideration  to  which  I  feci  that  1  may,  and  indeed  must, 
even  now  direct  your  attention,  if  only  in  general  terms. 
In  sjH'aking  of  them  t  shall,  I  dare  say,  be  doing  little 
more  than  speak  your  own  thoughts.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
speak  your  <nvn  judgment  also. 

'riie  question  which  stands  at  the  front  of  all  others 
In  every  country  amidst  the  present  great  awakening  is 
tite  question  of  labor:  and  perhaps  I  can  speak  of  it  with 
as  great  advantage  while  engrossed  in  the  consideration 
(»f  interests  which  affect  all  countries  alike  as  I  could  at 
home  and  amixist  the  interests  which  naturally  most 
affect  my  thought,  because  they  are  the  interests  of  our 
own  people. 

By  the  question  of  labor  I  do  not  mean  the  question 
of  efficient  industrial  production,  the  question  of  how 
labor  is  to  he  obtained  and  made  effective  In  the  great 
process  of  sustaining  populations  and  winning  success 
amidst  commercial  and  industrial  rivalries.  I  mean  that 
much  greater  and  more  vital  question,  how  are  the  men 
and  women  who  do  the  daily  labor  of  the  world  to 
obtain  progressive  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
their  labor,  to  he  maile  happier,  and  to  be  served  better 
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by  the  communities  and  the  industries  which  their  labor 
sustains  and  advances?  How  are  they  to  be  given  their 
right  advantage  as  citizens  and  human  beings? 

We  cannot  go  any  further  in  our  present  direction. 
We  have  already  gone  too  far.  We  cannot  live  our 
right  life  as  a  nation  or  achieve  our  proper  success  as  an 
industrial  community  if  capital  and  labor  are  to  continue 
to  be  antagonistic  instead  of  being  partners.  If  they 
are  to  continue  to  distrust  one  another  and  contrive  how 
they  can  get  the  better  of  one  another.  Or,  what  per¬ 
haps  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  calculate  by  what  form 
and  degree  of  coercion  they  can  manage  to  extort  on  the 
one  hand  work  enough  to  make  enterprise  profitable,  on 
the  other  justice  and  fair  treatment  enough  to  make  life 
tolerable.  That  bad  road  has  turned  out  a  blind  alley. 
It  is  no  thoroughfare  to  real  prosperity.  We  must  find 
another,  leading  in  another  direction  and  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  destination.  It  must  lead  not  merely  to  accom¬ 
modation  but  also  to  a  genuine  cooperation  and  part¬ 
nership  based  upon  a  real  community  of  interest  and 
participation  in  control. 

There  is  now  in  fact  a  real  community  of  interest 
between  capital  and  labor,  but  it  has  never  been  made 
evident  in  action.  It  can  be  made  operative  and  mani¬ 
fest  only  in  a  new  organization  of  industry.  The  genius 
of  our  business  men  and  the  sound  practical  sense  of 
our  workers  can  certainly  work  such  a  partnership  out 
when  once  they  realize  exactly  what  it  is  that  they  seek 
and  sincerely  adopt  a  common  purpose  with  regard  to  it. 

Labor  legislation  lies,  of  course,  chiefly  with  the 
states;  hut  tiie  new  spirit  and  method  of  organization 
whicli  must  be  effected  are  not  to  be  brought  about  by 
legislation  so  much  as  by  the  common  counsel  and  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  of  capitalist,  manager,  and  workman. 
Legislation  can  go  only  a  very  little  way  in  commanding 
what  shall  be  done.  The  organization  of  industry  is  a 
matter  of  corporate  and  individual  initiative  and  of 
practical  business  arrangement.  Those  who  really  desire 
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a  new  rclationsliip  between  capital  ;uul  labor  can  rcail- 
ily  iind  a  way  tti  brinj^  it  almut :  amt  perhaps  I  Vilcral 
le(;is!ation  can  help  tmirc  than  state  Iri'istatiun  conhi. 
The  object  of  all  reform  in  this  essetttial  matter  must 
be  the  genuine  clemocrati/ation  «>f  in.lustry,  based  upon 
a  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  those  who  work,  in 
whatever  rank,  to  participate  in  stune  organic  wav 
in  every  decision  which  ilireclly  aftects  their  welfare  or 
the  part  they  are  to  play  in  induatrv.  Some  positive 
legislation  is  practicable.  The  Congress  ii.is  alreailv 
simwn  the  way  to  one  reform  which  should  he  wurh|. 
wide,  by  establishing  the  eight-hour  day  as  tfic  stamlaril 
day  in  every  Held  of  labor  over  which  it  can  exercise 
control.  It  has  sought  to  find  the  w  ay  to  prevent  child 
labor,  and  will,  I  hope  and  helicvc,  presently  find  it.  It 
has  served  the  whole  country  by  leading  the  way  in 
developing  the  means  of  preserving  and  safeguarding 
life.and  health  in  dangerous  industries.  It  can  now  help 
in  the  difficult  task  of  giving  a  new  form  ami  spirit  to 
industrial  organization  by  coordinating  the  several  agen¬ 
cies  of  conciliation  and  adjustment  which  have  been 
brought  into  existence  by  the  iliffivuitics  and  mistaken 
policies  of  the  present  management  of  industry,  ami  hy 
setting  up  and  developing  new  I’rdrral  agencies  of  ad 
vice  and  information  which  may  serve  as  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  the  best  experiments  ami  the  best  ihouglit  on 
this  great  matter,  upon  which  every  thinking  man  must 
be  aware  that  the  future  development  of  society  dirccilv 
depends.  Agencies  of  international  counsel  and  sugges¬ 
tion  arc  presently  to  be  created  in  connection  with  the 
League  of  Nations  in  this  very  field:  hut  it  is  national 
action  and  the  enlightened  policy  of  individuals,  cor¬ 
porations,  and  societies  within  each  nation  that  must 
bring  about  the  actual  reforms.  ‘Fhe  members  of  ibe 
committees  on  labor  in  the  two  bouses  will  hardly  need 
suggestions  from  me  as  to  what  means  they  shall  seek  to 
make  the  Federal  Government  the  agent  of  the  whole 
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Nation  in  pointintr  out  and,  if  need  he,  guiding  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  reorganization  and  reform. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind 
you  tliat  there  is  one  immediate  and  very  practical  ques¬ 
tion  of  labor  that  we  should  meet  in  the  most  liberal 
spirit.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our  returning  soldiers  are 
assisted  in  every  practicable  way  to  find  the  places  for 
whicli  they  are  fitted  in  the  daily  work  of  the  country. 
'J'liis  can  be  done  by  developing  and  maintaining  upon 
an  aiiequate  scale  the  admirable  organization  created 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  placing  men  seeking 
work;  and  it  can  also  be  done,  in  at  least  one  very  great 
field,  by  creating  new  opportunities  for  individual  enter¬ 
prise.  'fhe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  pointed  out 
the  way  by  wliich  returning  soldiers  may  be  helped 
to  find  and  take  up  land  in  the  hitherto  undeveloped 
regions  of  the  country  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  alreatly  prepared  or  can  readily  prepare  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  also  on  many  of  the  cutover  or  neglected  areas 
which  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  older  states;  and  I 
once  more  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  very  urg¬ 
ently  that  his  plans  shall  receive  the  immediate  and  sub¬ 
stantial  support  of  the  Congress, 

iVculiar  and  very  stimulating  conditions  await  our 
commerce  and  industrial  enterprise  in  the  immediate 
future.  Unusual  opportunities  will  presently  present 
themselves  to  our  merchants  and  producers  in  foreign 
markets,  and  large  fields  for  profitable  investment  will 
be  opened  to  our  free  capital.  But  it  is  not  only  of  that 
that  I  am  thinking;  it  is  not  chiefly  of  that  that  I  am 
thinking.  Many  great  industries  prostrated  by  the  war 
wait  to  be  rehabilitated,  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  what  will  be  lacking  is  not  brains  or  willing  hands 
or  organizing  capacity  or  experienced  skill,  but  machin¬ 
ery  and  raw  materials  and  capital.  I  believe  that  our 
business  men,  our  merchants,  our  manufacturers  and 
our  capitalists  will  have  the  vision  to  see  that  prosperity 
in  one  part  of  the  world  ministers  to  prosperity  every- 
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where:  that  there  is  in  a  very  true  settse  a  solidarity 
interest  throui'hout  tlie  world  of  enterprise,  and  t 
our  dealiniyts  with  the  countries  that  have  need  of  ( 
products  and  our  money  will  teach  them  to  deem 
more  than  ever  friends  whose  necessities  wc  seek  in 
rijjht  way  to  serve. 

Our  new  mercliant  ships,  wliich  have  in  some  quart 
heen  feared  as  destructive  rivals,  may  prove  help 
rivals,  rather,  anil  common  servants,  very  much  neei 
and  very  welcome.  Our  j^reat  shipyards,  new  and  c 
will  be  so  opened  to  the  use  of  the  work!  that  they  i 
prove  immensely  serviceable  to  every  maritime  peo 
in  restoring,  nuicb  more  rapidly  than  would  otherw 
liave  been  possible,  the  tonnafje  wantonly  destroyed 
the  war.  1  have  only  to  sujjf^est  that  there  arc  m: 
points  at  which  we  can  facilitate  American  enterpr 
in  foreign  trade  by  opportune  legislation  and  make 
easy  for  .American  merchants  to  go  where  they  will 
welcomed  as  friends  ratlicr  than  as  dreaded  antagoni: 
America  has  a  great  and  honorable  service  to  perform 
bringing  the  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings 
the  world  back  to  tlieir  old  scope  and  swing  again,  a 
putting  a  solid  structure  of  credit  under  them.  . 
our  legislation  should  be  friendly  to  such  plans  a 
purposes. 

And  credit  and  enterprise  alike  will  be  quickened 
timely  and  helpful  legislation  with  regard  to  taxati< 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  find  it  possible  to  und 
take  an  early  reconsideration  of  Kedcral  taxes,  in  on 
to  make  our  system  of  taxation  more  simple  and  e: 
of  administration  and  the  taxes  themselves  as  little  b 
densnme  as  they  can  be  made  and  yet  suffice  to  suppi 
the  fiovcrnment  and  meet  all  its  obligations.  The  I 
urcs  to  which  those  obligations  have  arisen  are  v« 
great  indeed,  but  they  arc  not  so  great  as  to  make 
difficult  for  the  Nation  to  meet  them,  and  meet  the 
perhaps,  in  a  single  generation,  by  taxes  which  w 
neither  crush  nor  discourage.  These  are  not  so  gn 
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as  they  seem,  not  so  great  as  the  immense  sums  we  have 
had  to  borrow,  added  to  the  immense  sums  we  have  had 
to  raise  by  taxation,  would  seem  to  indicate;  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  sums  were  raised  in  order  that 
they  might  be  loaned  to  the  governments  with  which  we 
were  associated  in  the  war,  and  those  loans  will,  of 
course,  constitute  assets,  not  liabilities,  and  will  not  have 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  our  taxpayers. 

The  main  thing  we  shall  have  to  care  for  is  that  our 
taxation  shall  rest  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  produc¬ 
tive  resources  of  the  country,  that  its  rates  shall  be 
stable,  and  that  it  shall  be  constant  in  its  revenue-yield¬ 
ing  power.  We  have  found  the  main  sources  from  which 
it  must  be  drawn.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  its  main¬ 
stays  will  henceforth  be  the  income  tax,  the  excess  profits 
tax,  and  the  estate  tax.  All  these  can  so  be  adjusted 
to  yield  constant  and  adequate  returns  and  yet  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  too  grievous  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  A  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  income  tax  has  already  been  provided  for  by 
the  act  of  1918,  but  I  think  you  will  find  that  further 
changes  can  be  made  to  advantage  both  in  the  rates  of 
the  tax  and  in  the  method  of  its  collection.  The  excess 
profits  tax  need  not  long  be  maintained  at  the  rates 
w'hich  were  necessary  while  the  enormous  expenses  of 
the  war  had  to  be  borne;  but  it  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  permanent  system  which  will  reach  undue  profits 
without  discouraging  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  our 
business  men.  The  tax  on  inheritances  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  reconsidered  in  its  relation  to  the  fiscal  systems  of 
the  several  states,  but  it  certainly  ought  to  remain  a 
permanent  part  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  Federal 
Government  also. 

Many  of  the  minor  taxes  provided  for  in  the  revenue 
legislation  of  1917  and  1918,  though  no  doubt  made 
necessary  by  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  war  time, 
can  hardly  find  sufficient  justification  under  the  easier 
circumstances  of  peace,  and  can  now  happily  be  got  rid 
of.  Among  these,  I  hope  you  will  agree,  arc  the  excises 
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upon  various  manufacturers  antf  tlic  taxes  upon 
sales.  They  are  unequal  in  the  incidence  on  di 
industries  and  on  different  individuals.  Their  col 
is  difficult  and  expensive.  'Fhose  which  are  leviet 
articles  sold  at  retail  are  largely  evaded  by  the  re: 
ment  of  retail  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  I  , 
assume  that  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  a  coi 
able  range  of  indirect  taxes:  and  the  fact  that  ah 
liquors  will  presently  no  longer  afford  a  source  oi 
nue  by  taxation  makes  it  the  more  necessary  th 
field  should  be  carefully  restudied  in  order  that  c 
lent  sources  of  revenue  may  be  found  which  it  t 
legitimate,  and  not  burdensome,  to  draw  upon, 
you  have  at  hand  in  the  'I'reasury  Department 
experts  who  can  advise  you  upon  the  matters  mu( 
ter  than  I  can.  I  can  only  suggest  the  lines  of  a  j 
nent  and  workable  system,  and  the  placing  of  the 
where  they  will  least  hamper  the  life  of  the  peopl 
There  is,  fortunately,  no  occasion  for  undcrtal 
the  immediate  future  any  general  revision  of  our  ! 
of  import  duties.  No  serious  danger  of  foreign  c 
tition  now  threatens  American  industries.  Our  o 
has  emerged  from  the  war  less  disturbed  and  less 
ened  than  any  of  the  European  countries  which  a 
competitors  in  manufacture.  Their  industrial  cst 
ments  have  been  subjected  to  greater  strain  than 
their  labor  force  to  a  more  serious  disorganizatio 
this  is  clearly  not  the  time  to  seek  an  organized  i 
tage.  The  work  of  mere  reconstruction  will, 
afraid,  tax  the  capacity  and  the  resources  of  their  ] 
for  years  to  come.  So  far  from  there  being  any  c 
or  need  of  accentuated  foreign  competition,  it  is 
that  the  conditions  of  the  next  few  years  will  g 
facilitate  the  marketing  of  American  manufa 
abroad.  Least  of  all  should  we  depart  from  the 
adopted  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  of  permittii 
free  entry  into  the  United  States  of  the  raw  ma 
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needed  to  supplement  and  enrich  our  own  abundant 
supplies. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  parts  of  our  tariff  system 
which  need  prompt  attention.  The  experiences  of  the 
war  have  made  it  plain  that  in  some  cases  too  great 
reliance  on  foreign  supply  is  dangerous,  and  that  in 
determining  certain  parts  of  our  tariff  policy  domestic 
considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind  which  are  political 
as  well  as  economic.  Among  the  industries  to  which 
special  cemsideration  should  be  given  is  that  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  related  chemicals.  Our  com¬ 
plete  dependence  upon  German  supplies  before  the  war 
made  the  interruption  of  trade  a  cause  of  exceptional 
economic  disturbance.  The  close  relation  between  the 
manufacturer  of  dyestuffs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  ex¬ 
plosives  and  poisonous  gases,  on  the  other,  moreover, 
has  given  the  industry  an  exceptional  significance  and 
value.  Although  the  United  States  will  gladly  and 
unhesitatingly  join  in  the  program  of  international  dis¬ 
armament,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  a  policy  of  obvious 
prudence  to  make  certain  of  the  successful  maintenance 
of  many  strong  and  well-equipped  chemical  plants.  The 
German  chemical  industry,  with  which  we  will  be 
brought  into  competition,  was  and  may  well  be  again, 
a  thoroughly  knit  monopoly  capable  of  exercising  a  com¬ 
petition  of  a  peculiarly  insidious  and  dangerous  kind. 

The  United  States  should,  moreover,  have  the  means 
of  properly  protecting  itself  whenever  our  trade  is  dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  foreign  nations,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  assured  of  that  equality  of  treatment  which  we 
hope  to  accord  and  to  promote  the  world  over.  Our 
tariff  laws  as  they  now  stand  provide  no  weapon  of 
retaliation  in  case  other  governments  should  enact  legis¬ 
lation  unequal  in  its  bearing  on  our  products  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  products  of  other  countries.  Though  we 
arc  as  far  as  possible  from  desiring  to  enter  upon  any 
course  of  retaliation,  we  must  frankly  face  the  fact  that 
hostile  legislation  by  other  nations  is  not  beyond  the 
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range  of  possibility,  and  tliat  it  may  have  to  be  met 
counter  legislation.  This  subject,  has,  fortunately,  b 
cxliaustively  investigated  by  the  United  States  Ta 
Commission.  A  recent  report  of  that  Commission 
shown  very  clearly  that  we  lack  and  that  we  ought 
have  the  instruments  necessary  for  the  assurance 
equal  and  equitable  treatment.  The  attention  of 
Congress  has  been  called  to  this  matter  on  past  oi 
sions,  and  the  past  measures  which  arc  now  reci 
mended  by  the  'I'ariff  Commission  are  substantially 
same  that  have  been  suggested  by  previous  adminis 
tions.  I  recommend  that  this  phase  of  the  tariff  qi 
tion  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Will  you  not  permit  me,  turning  from  these  matt 
to  speak  once  more  and  very  earnestly  of  the  propc 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  extend 
suffrage  to  women  and  which  passed  the  1  louse  of  f 
resentatives  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress? 
seems  to  me  that  every  consideration  of  justice 
of  public  advantage  calls  for  the  immediate  adop 
of  that  amendment  and  its  submission  forthwith  to 
legislatures  of  the  several  states.  Throughout  all 
world  this  long-delayed  extension  of  the  suffragi 
looked  for;  in  the  United  States,  longer,  I  believe,  t 
anywhere  else,  the  necessity  for  it,  and  the  immi 
advantage  of  it  to  the  national  life,  has  been  urged 
debated,  by  women  and  men  who  saw  the  need  fo 
and  urged  the  policy  of  it  when  it  required  stead 
courage  to  be  so  much  beforehand  with  the  comi 
conviction ;  and  I,  for  one,  covet  for  our  country  the 
tinction  of  being  among  the  first  to  act  in  a  great  refc 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  will  of  coursi 
returned  to  their  owners  so  soon  as  the  retransfer 
be  effected  without  administrative  confusion,  so  s< 
that  is,  as  the  change  can  be  made  with  least  poss 
inconvenience  to  the  public  and  to  the  owners  tf 
selves.  The  railroads  will  be  handed  over  to  their  c 
ers  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year;  if  I  were  in  imm 
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ate  contact  with  the  administrative  questions  which  must 
govern  the  retransfer  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  I  could  name  the  exact  date  for  their  return  also. 
Until  I  am  in  direct  contact  with  the  practical  questions 
involved  I  can  only  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  the  tele¬ 
graphs  and  telephones,  as  in  the  case  of  the  railways, 
it  is  clearly  desirable  in  the  public  interest  that  some 
legislation  should  be  considered  which  may  tend  to  make 
of  these  indispensable  instrumentalities  of  our  modern 
life  a  uniform  and  coordinated  system  which  will  afford 
those  who  use  them  as  complete  and  certain  means  of 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country  as  has  so 
long  been  afforded  by  the  postal  system  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  at  rates  as  uniform  and  intelligible.  Expert 
advice  is,  of  course,  available  in  this  very  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  public  interest  is  manifest.  Neither  the 
telegraph  nor  the  telephone  service  of  the  country  can 
be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  a  national  system.  There  are 
many  confusions  and  inconsistencies  of  rates.  The  sci¬ 
entific  means  by  which  communication  by  such  instru¬ 
mentalities  could  be  rendered  more  thorough  and  satis¬ 
factory  has  not  been  made  full  use  of.  An  exhaustive 
study  of  the  whole  question  of  electrical  communication 
and  of  the  means  by  which  the  central  authority  of  the 
Nation  can  be  used  to  unify  and  improve  it,  if  under¬ 
taken,  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress, 
would  certainly  result,  indirectly  even  if  not  directly,  in 
a  great  public  benefit. 

The  demobilization  of  the  military  forces  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  progressed  to  such  a  point  that  it  seems  to  me 
entirely  safe  now  to  remove  the  ban  upon  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  wines  and  beers,  but  I  am  advised  that 
without  further  legislation  I  have  not  the  legal  authority 
to  remove  the  present  restrictions.  I  therefore  recoup 
mend  that  the  Act  approved  November  21,  J918,  enti¬ 
tled,  “An  Act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919, 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  provide  fur- 
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ther  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  stimuh 
agriculture  and  facilitating  the  distribution  of  agi 
tural  products,’  and  for  other  purposes,”  be  amei 
or  repealed  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  wines  and  been 
I  sincerely  trust  that  I  shall  very  soon  be  at  my 
in  Washington  again  to  report  upon  the  matters  w 
made  my  presence  at  the  peace  table  apparently  imp 
tive,  and  to  put  myself  at  the  service  of  the  Congre, 
every  matter  of  administration  or  counsel  that 
seem  to  demand  executive  action  or  advice. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  BRAZIL 


SPEECH  AT  PINNER  GIVEN  BY  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 
PEACE  PE  LEGATION  IN  HONOR  OF  PR.  EPITACIO 
PESSOA,  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  BRAZIL.  PARIS,  MAY 

27,  1919.  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK.  “TIMES,"  M.\Y 

28,  1919. 

THI;'  honor  has  been  accorded  me  of  making  the  first 
speech  to-night,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  avail  my¬ 
self  of  that  privilege.  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  very 
much  at  home  in  this  company,  though,  after  all  I  sup¬ 
pose  no  one  of  us  feels  thoroughly  at  home  except  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  We  all  feel  in  a  very  real 
sense  that  we  have  a  common  home,  because  we  live 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  same  conceptions  and,  I  think, 
with  the  same  political  ambitions  and  principles. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
paying  my  respects  to  Mr.  Pessoa.  It  is  very  delight¬ 
ful,  for  one  thing,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  know  that  my 
presidency  is  not  ahead  of  me  and  that  his  presidency 
is  ahead  of  him.  I  wish  him  every  happiness  and  every 
success  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  and  yet  I  cannot, 
if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience,  expect  for  him  a 
very  great  exhilaration  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  because,  after  all,  to  be  the  head  of  an 
American  State  is  a  task  of  unrelieved  responsibility. 
American  constitutions  as  a  rule  put  so  many  duties  of 
the  highest  sort  upon  the  President,  and  so  much  of  the 
responsibility  of  affairs  of  state  is  centered  upon  him, 
that  his  years  of  office  are  apt  to  be  years  a  little 
weighted  with  anxiety,  a  little  burdened  with  the  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  speaking  for  his  people,  speaking 
what  they  really  think  and  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
what  they  really  desire. 

I  suppose  no  more  delicate  task  is  given  any  man  than 
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to  interpret  the  feelings  and  the  purposes  of  a  g 
people.  I  know  that,  if  I  may  speak  for  myself, 
chief  anxiety  I  have  had  has  been  to  be  the  true  ii 
prcter  of  a  national  spirit,  expressing  no  private 
peculiar  views,  but  trying  to  express  the  general  s 
of  a  nation.  And  a  nation  looks  to  its  President  tc 
that;  and  the  comradeship  of  an  evening  like  this  ( 
not  consist  merely  of  the  sense  of  neighborhood, 
are  neighbors.  We  have  always  been  friends.  But 
is  all  old.  Something  new  has  happened.  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  put  it  into  words,  but  there  has  1 
added  to  the  common  principles  which  have  united 
Americas  time  out  of  mind  a  feeling  that  the  work 
large  has  accepted  those  principles,  that  there  has  g 
a  thrill  of  hope  and  of  expectation  throughout  the 
tions  of  the  world  which  somehow  seems  to  have 
source  and  fountain  in  the  things  we  always  believec 
It  is  as  if  the  pure  waters  of  the  fountains  we 
always  drunk  from  had  now  been  put  to  the  lips  of 
peoples,  and  they  had  drunk  and  were  refreshed. 

And  it  is  a  delightful  thought  to  believe  that  tl 
are  fountains  which  sprang  up  out  of  the  soil  of 
Americas.  I  am  not,  of  course,  suggesting  or  belie^ 
that  political  liberty  had  its  birth  in  the  American  h< 
sphere,  because  of  course  it  had  not,  but  the  pecu 
expression  of  it  characteristic  of  the  modern  time,  t 
broad  republicanism,  that  genuine  feeling  and  prac 
of  democracy,  that  is  becoming  characteristic  of 
modern  world,  did  have  its  origin  in  America,  and 
response  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  this  new 
pression  is,  we  may  perhaps  pride  ourselves,  a  respc 
to  an  American  suggestion. 

If  that  is  true,  we  owe  the  world  a  peculiar  serv 
If  we  originated  great  practices,  we  must  ourselves 
worthy  of  them.  I  remember  not  long  ago  attendin 
very  interesting  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  inte: 
of  combining  Christian  missionary  effort  throughout 
world.  I  mean  eliminating  the  rivalry  between  churc 
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and  agreeing  that  Christian  missionaries  should  not 
represent  this,  that  or  the  other  church,  but  represent 
the  general  Christian  impulse  and  principle  of  the 
world.  I  said  I  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
principle,  but  that  I  hoped,  if  it  was  adopted,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  heathen  countries  would  not  come  to  look 
at  us,  because  we  were  not  ourselves  united,  but  divided; 
that  while  we  were  asking  them  to  unite,  we  ourselves 
did  not  set  the  example. 

My  moral  from  that  recollection  is  this:  We,  among 
other  friends  of  liberty,  are  asking  the  world  to  unite 
in  the  interest  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  service  and 
the  genuine  advancement  of  individual  and  corporate 
liberty  throughout  the  world;  therefore  we  must  set  the 
example. 

I  will  recall  here  to  some  of  you  an  effort  that  I  myself 
made  some  years  ago,  soon  after  I  assumed  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States,  to  do  that  very  thing.  I 
was  urging  the  other  States  of  America  to  unite  with 
the  United  States  in  doing  something  which  very  closely 
resembled  the  formation  of  the  present  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  I  was  ambitious  to  have  the  Americas  do  the 
thing  first  and  set  the  example  to  the  world  of  what  we 
are  now  about  to  realize.  I  had  a  double  object  in  it, 
not  only  my  pride  that  the  Americas  should  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  show  the  genuineness  of  their  principles,  but 
that  the  United  States  should  have  a  new  relation  to  the 
other  Americas.  The  United  States  upon  a  famous 
occasion  warned  the  governments  of  Europe  that  it 
would  regard  it  as  an  unfriendly  act  if  they  tried  to 
overturn  free  institutions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  substitute  their  own  systems  of  government, 
which  at  that  time  were  inimical  to  those  free  institu¬ 
tions;  but,  while  the  United  States  thus  undertook  of 
its  own  motion  to  be  the  champion  of  America  against 
such  aggressions  from  Europe,  it  did  not  give  any  con¬ 
clusive  assurance  that  it  would  never  itself  be  the  ag¬ 
gressor.  What  I  wanted  to  do  in  the  proposals  to 
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which  I  have  just  referred  was  to  offer  to  the  0 
American  States  our  own  bond  that  they  were 
against  us,  and  any  illicit  ambitions  we  might  enten 
as  well  as  safe,  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  United  St 
could  make  them  safe,  against  foreign  nations. 

Of  course,  I  am  sorry  that  happy  consummation 
not  come,  but,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  impulse  was 
tributed  to  by  us  which  has  now  led  to  a  sort  of  mu 
pledge  on  the  part  of  all  the  self-governing  nation 
the  world  that  they  will  be  friends  to  each  other, 
only,  but  that  they  will  take  pains  to  secure  each  otf 
safety  and  independence  and  territorial  integrity. 

No  greater  thing  has  ever  happened  in  the  poli 
world  than  that,  and  I  am  particularly  gratified  to-n 
to  think  of  the  hours  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sp 
ing  with  Mr.  Pcssoa  as  a  member,  along  with  him 
the  Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
pared  the  Covenant  which  was  submitted  to  the  Cor 
ence.  I  have  felt,  as  I  looked  down  the  table 
caught  his  eye,  that  we  had  the  same  American  min 
regard  to  the  business,  and  when  I  made  suggestion 
used  arguments  that  I  felt  were  characteristically  Ai 
ican,  I  would  always  catch  sympathy  in  his  eyes.  W 
others  perhaps  did  not  catch  the  point  at  once, 
always  caught  it,  because,  though  we  were  not  bre( 
the  same  language  literally,  we  were  bred  to  the  s 
political  language  and  the  same  political  thought, 
our  ideas  were  the  same. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  real  sense  of  communica 
and  of  fellowship  and  of  something  more  than  ne 
borly  familiarity  that  I  find  myself  in  this  conge 
company  and  that  I  take  my  part  with  you  in  paying 
tribute  and  extending  my  warmest,  best  wishes  to 
great  country  of  Brazil  and  to  the  gentleman  who 
worthily  represent  her  in  her  Presidential  chair. 

I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  drinking  the  healtl 
the  President-elect  of  Brazil. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  MESSAGE 


CABLEGRAM  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE,  MAY  30,  1919. 
FROM  THE  “congressional  RECORD,”  VOL.  58, 
P.  446. 

My  fellow  COUNTRYMEN: 

Memorial  Day  this  year  wears  an  added  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  I  wish,  if  only  by  a  message,  to  take  part 
with  you  in  its  observation  and  in  expressing  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  it  inevitably  suggests.  In  observing  the 
day  we  commemorate  not  only  the  reunion  of  our  own 
country,  but  also  the  liberation  of  the  world  from  one 
of  the  most  serious  dangers  to  which  free  government 
and  the  free  life  of  men  were  ever  exposed. 

We  have  buried  the  gallant  and  now  immortal  men 
who  died  in  this  great  war  of  liberation  with  a  new 
sense  of  consecration.  Our  thoughts  and  purposes  now 
are  consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  liberty  of  the 
world  and  of  the  union  of  its  people  in  a  single  comrade¬ 
ship  of  liberty  and  of  right.  It  was  for  this  that  our 
men  conscientiously  offered  their  lives.  They  came  to 
the  field  of  battle  with  the  high  spirit  and  pure  heart  of 
crusaders.  We  must  never  forget  the  duty  that  their 
sacrifice  has  laid  upon  us  of  fulfilling  their  hopes  and 
their  purposes  to  the  utmost.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  impressive  lesson  and  inspiring  mandate  of  the  day. 


SURESNES  CEMETERY  SPEECH 


MEMORIAL  DAV  ADDRESS  AT  SURESNES  CEMETERY, 
PARIS,  MAY  30,  1919.  FROM  ORIGINAL  I 

Wilson’s  files. 

NO  ONE  with  a  heart  in  his  breast,  no  Am' 
no  lover  of  humanity,  can  stand  in  the  pr 
of  these  jjraves  without  the  most  profound  en 
These  men  who  lie  here  are  men  of  a  unique 
Their  like  has  not  been  seen  since  the  far  days 
Crusades.  Never  before  have  men  crossed  the  i 
a  foreign  land  to  fight  for  a  cause  which  they  c 
pretend  was  peculiarly  their  own,  but  knew  w 
cause  of  humanity  and  of  mankind.  And  whe 
came,  they  found  fit  comrades  for  their  couraj 
their  devotion.  They  found  armies  of  liberty  a 
in  the  field — men  who,  though  they  had  gone  tl 
three  years  of  fiery  trial,  seemed  only  to  be  just 
cring,  not  for  a  moment  losing,  the  high  temper 
great  affair,  men  seasoned  in  the  bloody  service 
erty.  Joining  hands  with  these,  the  men  of  A 
gave  that  greatest  of  all  gifts,  the  gift  of  life  a 
gift  of  spirit. 

It  will  always  be  a  treasured  memory  on  the  ] 
those  who  knew  and  loved  these  men  that  the  tes 
of  everybody  who  saw  them  in  the  field  of  action 
their  unflinching  courage,  their  ardor  to  the  pi 
audacity,  their  full  consciousness  of  the  high  cau 
had  come  to  serve,  and  their  constant  vision 
issue.  It  is  delightful  to  learn  from  those  wl 
these  men  fight  and  saw  them  waiting  in  the  ti 
for  the  summons  to  the  fight  that  they  had  a  tc 
the  high  spirit  of  religion,  that  they  knew  the 
exhibiting  a  spirit  as  well  as  a  physical  might,  am 
of  us  who  know  and  love  America  know  that  th< 

Soi 
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discovering  to  the  wliolc  world  the  true  spirit  and  devo¬ 
tion  ol'  their  motherland.  It  was  America  who  came 
in  the  person  of  these  men  and  who  will  forever  be 
grateful  that  she  was  so  represented. 

And  it  is  the  more  delightful  to  entertain  these 
thttiighjs  because  we  know  that  these  men,  though 
buried  in  a  foreign,  are  not  buried  in  an  alien  soil.  They 
arc  at  home,  sleeping  with  the  spirits  of  those  who 
thought  the  same  thoughts  and  entertained  the  same 
aspirations.  The  noble  women  of  Suresnes  have  given 
evidence  of  the  loving  sense  with  which  they  received 
these  dead  as  their  own,  for  they  have  cared  for  their 
graves,  they  have  made  it  their  interest,  their  loving 
interest,  to  see  that  there  was  no  hour  of  neglect,  and 
that  constantly  through  all  the  months  that  have  gone 
by,  the  mothers  at  home  should  know  that  there  were 
mothers  here  who  remembered  and  honored  their  dead. 

You  have  just  heard  in  the  beautiful  letter  from 
Monsieur  Ciemenceau  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real 
message  of  France  to  us  on  a  day  like  this,  a  message 
of  genuine  comradeship,  a  message  of  genuine  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  our  British  com¬ 
rades  were  here,  they  would  speak  in  the  same  spirit 
and  in  the  same  language.  For  the  beauty  of  this  war 
is  that  it  has  brought  a  new  partnership  and  a  new  com¬ 
radeship  and  a  new  understanding  into  the  field  of  the 
effort  of  the  nations. 

But  it  would  be  no  profit  to  us  to  eulogize  these  illus¬ 
trious  dead  if  we  did  not  take  to  heart  the  lesson  which 
they  have  taught  us.  They  are  dead;  they  have  done 
their  utmost  to  show  their  devotion  to  a  great  cause, 
and  they  have  left  us  to  sec  to  it  that  that  cause  shall 
not  be  betrayed,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace.  It  is  our 
privilege  and  our  high  duty  to  consecrate  ourselves 
afresh  on  a  day  like  this  to  the  objects  for  which  they 
fought.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  rehearse  to 
you  what  those  objects  were.  These  men  did  not  come 
across  the  sea  merely  to  defeat  Germany  and  her  asso- 
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dated  powers  in  the  war.  I'hey  came  to  defeat  forever 
the  things  for  which  the  Central  powers  stooil,  tlie  sort 
of  power  they  meant  to  assert  in  the  world,  the  arro¬ 
gant,  selfish  dominance  which  they  meant  to  establish; 
and  they  came,  moreover,  to  see  to  it  that  there  should 
never  be  a  war  like  this  again.  It  is  for  us,  particularly 
for  us  who  are  civilians,  to  use  our  proper  weapons  of 
counsel  and  agreement  to  see  to  it  that  there  never  is 
such  a  war  again.  The  nation  that  should  now  fling 
out  of  this  common  concord  of  counsel  would  betray  the 
human  race. 

So  it  is  our  duty  to  take  and  maintain  the  safeguards 
which  will  see  to  it  that  the  mothers  «)f  America  and  the 
mothers  of  France  and  Fngland  ami  Italy  and  Belgium 
and  all  the  other  suffering  nations  should  never  be  called 
upitn  for  this  sacrifice  again.  'I’his  can  be  done.  It 
must  he  done.  And  it  will  be  done.  'Fhe  thing  that 
these  men  left  us,  though  they  did  not  in  their  counsels 
conceive  it,  is  the  great  instrument  which  we  have  just 
erected  in  the  League  of  Nations.  'Fhe  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  is  the  covenant  of  governments  that  these  men 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain.  I  like  to  think  that  the 
dust  of  those  sons  of  America  who  were  privileged  to 
be  buried  in  their  mother  country  will  mingle  with  the 
dust  of  the  men  who  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the 
I'nion,  and  that  as  those  men  gave  their  lives  in  order 
that  America  might  be  united,  these  men  have  given 
their  lives  in  order  that  the  world  might  be  united. 
Those  men  gave  their  lives  in  order  to  secure  the  free¬ 
dom  of  a  nation.  These  men  have  given  theirs  in  order 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  mankind;  and  I  look  forward 
to  an  age  when  it  will  be  just  as  impossible  to  regret  the 
results  of  their  labor  as  it  is  now  impossible  to  regret 
the  result  of  the  labor  of  those  who  fought  for  the 
Union  of  the  States.  I  look  for  the  time  when  every 
man  who  now  puts  his  counsel  against  the  united  service 
of  mankind  under  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  just  as 
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ashamed  of  it  as  if  he  now  regretted  the  Union  of  the 
States. 

You  arc  aware,  as  I  am  aware,  that  the  airs  of  an 
older  day  arc  beginning  to  stir  again,  that  the  standards 
of  an  old  order  arc  trying  to  assert  themselves  again. 
There  is  here  and  there  an  attempt  to  insert  into  the 
counsel  of  statesmen  the  old  reckonings  of  selfishness  and 
bargaining  and  national  advantage  which  were  the  roots 
of  tins  war,  and  any  man  who  counsels  these  things  ad¬ 
vocates  the  renewal  of  the  sacrifice  which  these  men 
have  made;  for  if  this  is  not  the  final  battle  for  right, 
there  will  be  another  that  will  be  final.  Let  these 
gentlemen  not  suppose  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
accomplish  this  return  to  an  order  of  which  we  are 
ashamed  and  that  we  are  ready  to  forgot.  'I'hcy  cannot 
accomplish  it.  '!'he  peoples  of  the  world  arc  awake 
and  tlic  peoples  of  the  world  arc  in  the  saddle.  Private 
counsels  of  statesmen  cannot  now  and  cannot  hereafter 
determine  the  destinies  of  nations.  If  we  are  not 
the  servants  of  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  are  of  all 
men  the  littlcst,  the  most  contemptible,  the  least  gifted 
with  vision.  If  we  do  not  know  our  age,  we  cannot  ac¬ 
complish  our  purpose,  and  this  age  is  an  age  which 
looks  forward,  not  backward;  which  rejects  tiic  stand¬ 
ards  of  national  selfishness  that  once  governed  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  nations  and  demands  that  they  shall  give  way  to 
a  new  order  of  things  in  which  the  only  questions  will 
be,  “Is  it  right?”  “Is  it  just?”  “Is  it  in  the  interest  of 
mankind  ?” 

'Phis  is  a  challenge  that  no  previous  generation  ever 
dared  to  give  car  to.  So  many  things  have  happened, 
and  they  have  happened  so  fast,  in  the  last  four  years, 
that  I  do  not  think  many  of  us  realize  what  it  is  that 
has  happened.  Think  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been  to  get  a  body  of  responsible  statesmen  seriously 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  the  organization  of  a  League 
of  Nations  four  years  ago!  And  think  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place!  I  was  told  before  I  came  to 
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I-'nincc  that  there  would  he  eonl'usidu  ol  counsel  about 
this  thiiiff,  aiul  1  lOuiul  unity  of  counsel.  1  was  toki  that 
there  would  he  tipposition,  and  1  found  union  of  action. 

1  found  the  statesmen  with  whom  I  was  alunit  t(^  deal 
united  in  the  idea  that  we  must  have  a  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  that  we  could  n«)t  merely  make  a  peace  settle¬ 
ment  and  then  leave  it  to  make  itself  effectual,  hut  that 
we  must  conceive  some  common  ornani/.ation  by  w'hich 
we  should  }?ive  our  common  faith  that  this  peace  woukl 
he  maintained  and  the  conclusions  at  which  we  had  ar¬ 
rived  should  be  made  as  .secure  as  the  united  coun.scls  of 
all  the  great  nations  that  fought  against  (ierinany  could 
make  them.  Wc  have  listened  to  the  challenge,  and 
that  is  the  proof  that  there  shall  never  be  a  war  like 
this  again. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  all  believe,  I  hope,  that  the 
spirits  of  these  men  are  not  buried  with  their  bodies. 
'I'hcir  spirits  live.  I  hope — I  believe — that  their  spirits 
are  present  with  us  at  this  hour.  I  hope  that  I  feel  the 
compulsion  of  their  presence.  I  hope  that  I  reali/.e  the 
significance  of  their  presence,  'riiink,  soldiers,  of  those 
comrades  of  yours  who  arc  gone.  If  they  were  here, 
what  would  they  say?  'riiey  would  not  remember  what 
you  arc  talking  about  to-day.  'I’licy  would  remember 
America  which  they  left  with  their  high  hope  and  pur¬ 
pose.  I'hey  would  remember  the  terrible  field  of  battle. 
They  would  remember  what  they  constantly  recalled  in 
times  of  danger,  what  they  had  come  for  and  how 
worth  while  it  was  to  give  their  lives  for  it.  And  they 
would  say,  “Forget  all  the  little  circumstances  of  the 
day.  Be  ashamed  of  the  jealousies  that  divide  you. 
Wc  command  you  in  the  name  of  those  who,  like  our¬ 
selves,  have  died  to  bring  the  counsels  of  men  together, 
and  we  remind  you  what  America  said  she  was  born  for. 
She  was  born,  she  said,  to  show  mankind  the  way  to 
liberty.  She  was  born  to  make  this  great  gift  a  com¬ 
mon  gift.  She  was  born  to  show  men  the  way  of  experi¬ 
ence  by  which  they  might  realize  this  gift  and  maintain 
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it,  arul  \vc  uiljurc  you  in  the  name  of  all  the  great  tradi¬ 
tions  of  America  to  make  yourselves  soldiers  now  once 
for  all  in  this  common  cause,  where  we  need  wear  no 
uniform  except  the  uniform  of  the  heart,  clothing  our¬ 
selves  with  the  principles  of  right  and  saying  to  men 
everywhere,  'Vou  are  our  brothers  and  we  invite  you 
into  the  comradeship  of  liberty  and  of  peace.’  " 

Let  us  go  away  hearing  these  unspoken  mandates  of 
our  dead  comrades. 

If  I  may  speak  a  personal  word,  I  beg  you  to  realize 
the  compulsion  that  I  myself  feel  that  I  am  under.  By 
the  Constitution  of  our  great  country  I  was  the  com- 
mandcr-in-chief  of  these  men.  I  advised  the  Congress 
to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  existed.  I  sent  these  lads 
over  here  t»v  die.  Shall  I — can  I — ever  speak  a  word 
of  counsel  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  assurances  1 
gave  them  when  they  came  over?  It  is  inconceivable. 
'I'here  is  something  better,  if  possible,  that  a  man  can 
give  than  his  life,  and  that  is  his  living  spirit  to  a  service 
that  is  not  easy,  to  resist  counsels  that  are  hard  to  resist, 
to  stand  against  purposes  that  are  difficult  to  stand 
against,  and  to  say,  “Here  stand  I,  consecrated  in  spirit 
to  the  men  who  w’cre  once  my  comrades  and  who  are 
now  gone,  and  who  have  left  me  under  eternal  bonds  of 
fidelity." 


INVl'.SrK.'ATlON  OF  I :N AITHORIZED 
POSSESSION  OF  i  HlC  I  RHATY 

t'ABI.KGRAM,  THROlOIl  MR.  TrMri.TV,  TO  SENATOR 
G.  M.  HITfHl'Ot'K  OK  NEBRASKA,  Jl'NE  7,  1919. 
FROM  THE  “CONORESSIONAI.  REt'ORO,”  VOL.  58, 

F.  781. 

1AM  heartily  glail  that  you  have  demanded  an  in- 
ves,tijiati<iii  with  regard  to  the  p<Jssession  of  text 
of  the  treaty  by  unaiith(»rix.e<,l  perstms.  1  have  felt  that 
it  was  highly  untlesirablc  officially  to  communicate  the 
text  of  a  document  which  is  still  in  negotiation  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  change.  Anyone  who  has  possession  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  English  text  has  what  he  is  clearly  not  entitled  to 
have  or  to  communicate.  I  have  felt  in  honor  bound  to 
act  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  other  great  powers  in  this  matter, 
and  am  confident  that  my  fellow  countrymen  will  not 
expect  me  to  break  faith  with  them.  I  hope  the  investi¬ 
gation  will  be  most  thoroughly  prosecuted. 

WouDRtw  Wilson. 
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ADDRKSSKS  AT  BRUSSELS,  JUNE  19,  1919 

KKOM  ORIGINALS  IN  MR.  WILSON’S  FILES. 

At  LrNiTiEON  Given  by  Brand  Whitlock. 

A'r  I'liH  American  Legation 

[W.ANT  to  express  my  pleasure,  not  only  to  be  in 
Belgium,  but  to  be  personally  associated  with  the 
xing  and  Queen.  We  have  found  them  what  all  the 
A'orld  had  told  us  they  were,  perfectly  genuine,  per¬ 
fectly  delightful  and  perfectly  devoted  to  the  interests 
;)f  their  people;  and  not  only  so  but,  what  is  very  rare 
just  now,  very  just  in  their  judgments  of  the  events  of 
the  past  and  of  the  events  that  are  now  taking  place. 

I  could  not  help  expressing  the  opinion  which  I  did 
yesterday  that  that  must  arise  from  the  fact  that  they 
had  intimately  associated  themselves  in  life  with  their 
people.  If  you  live  with  the  talkers,  you  get  one  im¬ 
pression;  if  you  live  with  the  liver,  you  get  another  im¬ 
pression.  You  come  into  contact  with  the  realities,  and 
only  realities  make  you  wise  and  just.  I  want,  with  this 
very  brief  preface,  in  which  I  am  speaking  from  my 
heart,  to  propose  the  health  and  long  life  of  His  Maj¬ 
esty  the  King  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Before  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies 

Your  Majesty,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber: 

It  is  with  such  profound  emotion  that  I  express  my 
deep  appreciation  of  the  generous  welcome  you  have 
given  me  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  can  find  the 
words  to  say  what  it  is  in  my  heart  to  say.  Monsieur 
Hymans  has  recited  to  you  some  of  the  things  which 
America  tried  to  do  to  show  her  profound  friendship 
and  sympathy  with  Belgium,  but  M.  Hymans  was  not 
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:iMc  to  testify  ;is  f  am  to  the  heart  of  America  that  was 
back  of  her  efforts:  for  America  ilid  not  do  tliese  things 
merely  because  slie  conceived  it  her  duty  to  do  them, 
but  because  she  rejoiced  in  this  way  to  show  lier  real 
humanity  and  lier  real  knowledge  <»f  the  neecls  of  an  old 
and  faitiiful  friend,  and  these  tilings,  I  hope  will  be  the 
dearer  in  your  memory  liecause  of  the  spirit  which  was 
behind  them,  'J'hey  were  small  in  themselves.  We 
often  had  the  feeling  that  we  were  not  doing  as  much  as 
we  couKl  do.  We  knew  all  the  time  that  we  were  not 
lining  as  much  as  we  wanted  to  do,  and  it  is  this  spirit, 
and  nor  what  was  done,  which  deserves,  I  hope,  to  be 
rememhered. 

It  is  very  delightful  to  find  myself  at  last  in  Belgium. 

!  have  come  at  the  first  moment  that  I  was  relieved 
from  imperative  duty.  I  could  not  come  for  my  own 
pleasure  and  in  neglect  of  duty  to  a  country  where  I  knew 
that  I  should  meet  men  who  had  done  their  duty;  where 
I  knew  I  should  meet  a  Sovereign  who  had  constantly 
identified  himself  with  the  interests  and  the  life  of  his 
people  at  every  necessary  sacrifice  to  himself;  where  I 
should  be  greeted  by  a  Burgomaster  who  never  allowed 
the  enemy  to  thrust  him  aside  and  always  asserted  the 
majesty  and  authority  of  the  municipality  which  he  rep¬ 
resented;  where  1  should  have  tlie  privilege  of  meeting 
a  Cardinal  who  was  the  true  shepherd  of  his  flock,  the 
majesty  of  whose  spiritual  authority  awed  even  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  enemy  himself,  who  knew  that  they  did  not 
dare  lay  a  hand  upon  this  servant  of  God ;  and  where  I 
should  have  the  privilege  of  grasping  the  hand  of  a 
General  who  never  surrendered,  and  on  every  hand 
should  meet  men  who  had  known  their  duty  and  done  it. 
I  could  not  come  to  Belgium  until  I  felt  that  I  was  re¬ 
leased  from  my  duty.  I  sought  in  this  way  to  honor 
you  by  recognizing  the  spirit  which  I  knew  I  should 
meet  with  here. 

When  I  realize  that  at  my  back  are  the  fighting  stand¬ 
ards  of  Belgium,  it  pleases  me  to  think  that  1  am  in  the 
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rescnce  of  those  who  knew  how  to  shed  tlicir  blood  as 
.'cdl  as  do  their  duty  for  their  country.  They  need  no 
ncoiniimi  from  me.  I  would  rather  turn  for  a  moment 
,'ith  you  to  the  sif'nilicance  of  the  place  which  Belgium 
icars  in  tliis  contest  wliich  now,  thank  God,  is  ended.  I 
ame  here  because  I  wished  to  associate  myself  in  council 
eith  the  men  who  I  know  had  felt  so  deeply  the  pulse  of 
his  terrible  struggle,  and  I  wanted  to  come  also  because 
!  realized, — I  believed, — that  Belgium  and  her  part  in 
:he  war  is  in  one  sense  the  key  of  the  whole  struggle, 

, because  the  violation  of  Belgium  was  the  call  to  duty 
which  aroused  the  nations.  The  enemy  committed 
many  outrages  in  this  war,  gentlemen,  hut  the  initial 
outrage  was  the  fundamental  outrage  of  all.  They, 
with  an  in.solent  indifference,  violated  the  sacredness  of 
treaties.  They  showed  that  they  did  not  care  for  the 
honcjr  of  any  pledge.  They  showed  that  they  did  not 
care  for  the  intlependencc  of  any  nation,  whether  it  had 
raised  its  hand  against  them  or  not,  that  they  were  ruth¬ 
less  in  their  determination  to  have  their  whim  at  their 
pleasure.  Therefore,  it  was  the  violation  of  Belgium 
that  wakened  the  world  to  the  realization  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  .struggle. 

A  very  interesting  thing  came  out  of  that  struggle 
winch  seems  almost  like  an  illogical  consequence.  One 
of  the  first  things  that  the  representatives  of  Belgium 
said  to  me  after  the  war  began  was  that  they  did  not 
want  their  neutrality  guaranteed.  They  did  not  want 
any  neutrality.  'I'hey  wanted  equality.  Not  because,  as 
I  understood  them,  their  neutrality  was  insecure,  but  be¬ 
cause  their  neutrality  put  them  upon  a  different  basis  of 
action  from  other  peoples.  In  their  natural  and  proper 
pride,  they  desired  to  occupy  a  place  that  was  not  excep¬ 
tional,  but  in  the  ranks  of  free  peoples  under  all  govern¬ 
ments.  I  honored  this  instinct  in  them,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  the  first  time  1  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  what  the  war  might  accomplish  for  Belgium  I  spoke 
of  her  winning  a  place  of  equality  among  the  nations. 
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St>  Belgium  has,  so  to  say,  once  more  come  into  her 
own  through  this  deep  valley  of  suffering  through  which 
she  has  gone.  Not  only  that,  but  her  cause  has  linked 
the  governments  of  the  civili/ed  world  together.  They 
have  realized  their  common  duty.  They  have  drawn 
together  as  if  instinctively  into  a  league  of  right.  They 
have  put  the  whole  power  of  organized  mankind  behind 
the  conception  of  justice,  which  is  common  to  mankind. 
'I'hat  is  the  significance,  gentlemen,  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  I,eague  of  Nations  was  an  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  «tf  this  Nvar.  It  was  a  league  of  right,  and  no 
thoughtful  statesman  who  let  his  thought  run  into  the 
future  could  wish  for  a  moment  to  slacken  those  bonds. 
His  first  thought  would  be  to  strengthen  them  and  to 
perpetuate  this  combination  of  the  great  governments 
of  the  world  for  the  maintenance  of  justice.  The 
League  of  Nations  is  the  child  of  this  great  war  for 
right.  It  is  the  expression  of  those  permanent  resolu¬ 
tions  which  grew  out  of  the  temporary  necessities  of 
this  great  struggle,  and  any  nation  which  declines  to 
adhere  to  this  Covenant  deliberately  turns  away  from 
the  most  telling  appeal  that  has  ever  been  made  to  its 
conscience  and  to  its  manhood.  The  nation  that  wishes 
to  use  the  League  of  Nations  for  its  convenience,  and 
not  for  the  service  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  deliberately 
ch(K)3cs  to  turn  back  to  those  had  days  of  selfish  contest, 
when  every  nation  thought  first  and  always  of  itself  and 
not  of  its  neighbor,  thought  of  its  rights  and  forgot  its 
duties,  thought  of  its  power  and  overlooked  its  re 
sponsibility.  Those  bad  days,  I  hope,  are  gone,  and  the 
great  moral  power,  backed  if  need  be,  by  the  great 
physical  power  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
will  now  stand  firm  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fine  part¬ 
nership  which  we  have  thus  inaugurated. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Perhaps  the  conscience  of 
some  chancellories  was  asleep  and  the  outrage  of  Ger¬ 
many  awakened  it.  You  cannot  see  one  great  nation 
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violate  every  principle  of  right  without  beginning  to 
know  what  the  principles  of  right  are  and  to  love  them, 
to  despise  those  who  violate  them,  and  to  form  the  firm 
resolve  that  such  a  violation  shall  now  be  punished  and 
in  the  future  be  prevented. 

'I'hcse  are  the  feelings  with  which  I  have  come  to 
Belgium,  and  it  has  been  my  thought  to  propose  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a  recognition,  as  a 
welcome  of  Belgium  into  her  new  status  of  complete 
independence,  to  raise  the  mission  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Belgium  to  the  rank  of  an  Embassy  and 
send  an  Ambassador.  'I'liis  is  the  rank  which  Belgium 
enjoys  in  our  esteem.  Why  should  she  not  enjoy  it  in 
form  and  in  fact? 

So,  gentlemen,  we  turn  to  the  future.  M.  Hymans 
has  spoken  in  true  terms  of  the  necessities  that  lie 
ahead  of  Belgium,  and  of  many  another  nation  that  has 
come  through  this  great  war  with  suffering  and  with 
loss.  We  have  shown  Belgium,  in  the  forms  which  he 
has  been  generous  enough  to  recite,  our  friendship  in 
the  past.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  organize  our  friendship 
along  new  lines.  The  Belgian  people  and  the  Belgian 
leaders  need  only  the  tools  to  restore  their  life.  Their 
thoughts  are  not  crushed.  'I'hcir  purposes  are  not  ob¬ 
scured.  Their  plans  are  complete,  and  their  knowledge 
of  what  is  involved  in  industrial  revival  is  complete. 
What  their  friends  must  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  Belgium 
gets  the  necessary  priority  with  regard  to  obtaining  raw 
materials,  the  necessary  priority  in  obtaining  the  means 
to  restore  the  machinery  by  which  she  can  use  these  raw 
materials,  and  the  credit  by  which  she  can  bridge  over 
the  years  during  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to 
wait  to  begin  again.  These  are  not  so  much  tasks  for 
governments  at  they  are  tasks  for  thoughtful  business 
men  and  financiers  and  those  who  are  producers  in  other 
countries.  It  is  a  question  of  shipping  also,  but  the 
shipping  of  the  world  will  be  relieved  of  its  burdens  of 
troops  in  a  comparatively  near  future,  and  there  will  be 
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lU’W  bottoms  in  which  to  carry  the  cargoes,  and  th( 
cargoes  ought  readily  to  impel  the  master  of  the  ship  tc 
steer  for  Belgian  ports.  I  believe,  after  having  con 
suited  many  times  with  my  very  competent  advisers  ir 
these  matters  that  an  organized  method  of  accomplish 
ing  these  things  can  be  found.  It  is  a  matter  of  almos 
daily  discussion  in  Paris,  and  I  believe  that  as  we  dis 
cuss  it  from  day  to  day  we  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  j 
workable  solution  and  a  practicable  plan.  I  hope,  no 
only,  but  I  believe  that  such  a  plan  will  be  found,  anc 
you  may  be  sure  that  America  will  be  pleased, — I  wil 
not  say  more  than  any  other  friend  of  Belgium,  but  as 
much  as  any  other  friend  of  Belgium,  if  these  plans  an 
perfected  and  carried  out. 

Krieiulship,  gentlemen,  is  a  very  practical  matter.  On< 
thing  that  I  think  i  have  grown  weary  of  is  sentimen; 
that  does  not  express  itself  in  action.  How  real  th< 
world  has  been  made  by  this  war:  How  actual  all  iti 
facts  seem:  How  terrible  the  circumstances  of  its  life 
And  if  we  he  friends,  we  must  think  of  each  other  noi 
only,  but  we  must  act  for  each  other.  We  must  noi 
only  have  a  sentimental  reg.ird,  but  we  must  put  thai 
regard  into  actual  deeds.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
which  has  no  literary  beauty  but  it  has  a  great  deal  oj 
significance,  "The  pr<»of  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating 
thereof."  It  is  by  that  maxim  that  all  friendships  an 
to  be  judged.  It  is  when  a  friendship  is  put  to  the  prooi 
that  its  quality  is  found.  So  our  business  now  i! 
not  to  talk  but  to  act;  is  not  so  much  to  debate  as  tc 
resolve;  is  not  so  much  to  hesitate  upon  the  plan  as  tc 
perfect  the  details  of  the  plan,  and  at  every  turn  to  be 
sure  that  we  think  not  only  of  ourselves  but  of  human 
ity.  For,  gentlemen,  the  realities  of  this  world  are  noi 
discussed  around  dinner  tables.  Do  you  realize  for  hov 
small  a  percentage  of  mankind  it  is  possible  to  get  any 
thing  to  eat  to-morrow  if  you  do  not  work  to-day;  hoM 
small  a  percentage  of  mankind  can  slacken  their  physical 
and  thoughtful  effort  for  a  moment  and  not  find  the 
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means  of  subsistence  fail  them?  Some  men  can  take 
holidays.  Some  men  can  relieve  themselves  from  the 
burden  of  work,  but  most  men  cannot,  most  women 
cannot,  and  the  children  wait  upon  the  men  and  women 
who  work, — work  every  day,  work  from  the  dawn  until 
the  evening.  These  are  the  people  we  must  think  about. 
They  constitute  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind.  They 
arc  the  constituents  of  statesmen,  and  statesmen  must 
see  to  it  that  policies  are  not  now  run  along  the  lines  of 
national  pride,  but  along  the  lines  of  humanity,  along 
the  lines  of  service,  along  those  lines  which  we  have 
been  taught  are  the  real  lines  by  the  deep  sufferings  of 
this  war.  '^I'his  is  the  healing  peace  of  which  M.  Hy¬ 
mans  eloquently  spoke.  You  heal  the  nations  by  serving 
the  nations,  and  you  serve  them  by  thinking  of  mankind. 

At  thk  Hotkl  dk  Ville 
Mr.  lit’RCJOM aster: 

1  feel  highly  honored  to  be  received  with  such  words 
from  you,  sir,  speaking  as  the  representative  of  this 
ancient  municipality,  with  so  many  distinguished  events 
associated  with  its  sturdy  independence  and  self-govern¬ 
ment;  and  I  feel  the  more  honored,  sir,  because  the 
whole  world  recognizes  in  you  a  worthy  representative 
of  tins  great  municipality. 

I  think  the  reflection  which  comes  uppermost  in  one’s 
mind  in  thinking  about  this  war  is  that  no  nation  is  con¬ 
quered  that  is  not  conquered  in  its  spirit;  that  an  un¬ 
conquerable  spirit  is  the  last  word  in  politics,  and  that 
the  unconquerable  spirit  lives  particularly  in  those 
nations  which  are  self-governed.  The  one  thing  that  is 
indestructible  in  our  time  is  the  spirit  of  self-governed 
people.  Therefore,  it  is  inspiriting  to  me  and  I  think 
to  all  believers  in  self-government  to  be  welcomed  by  an 
ancient  municipality  like  this,  which  represents  in  so 
distinguished  a  way  the  spirit  and  practice  of  self- 
government.  I  know  something,  sir,  of  the  history, — 
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the  independence,  the  sclf-conlidcncc,  the  proper  self 
confidence, — of  the  municipalities  of  Belgium.  I  knov 
how  there  has  pcrsi,stcd  into  modern  times  something  o: 
that  solidarity  of  the  commune,  something  of  that  in 
dividuality  of  the  municipality,  which  was  characteristii 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  which  brought  the  spirit  oi 
self-government  through  that  dark  period  when  nation; 
had  ceased  to  govern  themselves,  but  when  localitiei 
continued  to  assert  their  right  of  self-government.  Sc 
that  I  feel  welcomed  to-day  by  those  whom  I  would  fair 
believe  to  be  my  friends  and  the  friends  of  the  Amcricar 
people,  as  the  American  people  are  certainly  youi 
friends. 

They  are  your  friends  in  a  very  deep  and  true  sense 
They  understand  what  Belgian  liberty  signifies.  Thej 
understand  what  Belgian  suffering  signifies;  and  it  is,  1 
believe,  one  of  their  deepest  ambitions  to  satisfy  the 
duty  of  friendship  as  towards  the  Belgian  people.  They 
have  tried  to  do  so  in  the  past.  It  has  been  one  of  my 
pleasures  on  this  trip  to  be  accompanied  by  my  distin¬ 
guished  fellow  countryman,  Mr.  Herbert  hioover,  who 
1  know  has  had  Belgium  written  on  his  heart  through¬ 
out  this  war,  and  whose  pleasure  it  has  been  touching 
to  see  as  in  going  about  the  country  we  have  seen  healthy 
children  and  robust  men  and  women,  whcim  he  could 
properly  believe  were  served  by  the  food  which  came 
from  America,  i  believe  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
speaking  his  thoughts.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr. 
Hoover  is  that  he  is  too  modest  to  speak  for  himself, 
and  therefore  I  am  proud  to  share  with  him  some  of 
your  welcome.  I  am  accompanied  by  other  colleagues 
with  whom  I  have  been  in  counsel  throughout  the  war 
and  whose  thought,  I  can  tell  you,  has  been  constantly 
upon  the  methods  by  which  Belgium  could  be  helped, 
whose  thought  is  now  upon  that  subject,  whose  hope  is 
that  some  method  will  be  worked  out,  as  I  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  saying  to  your  Parliament  today,  by  which  sys¬ 
tematic  help  can  be  rendered  to  Belgium. 
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So  I  feci  peculiarly  honored,  in  this  ancient  building 
of  this  ancient  city,  to  be  received  at  your  hands,  sir, 
and  I  bring  you  the  warm  greeting  of  the  people  of 
America.  I  am  sure  I  express  their  wish  when  I  say. 
Long  live  the  prosperity  of  Brussels  and  of  Belgium, 
and  of  her  King  and  Queen. 

Ax  A  Dinner  Given  in  the  President’s  Honor  Bv 
THE  King  of  Belgh  m 

Let  me  express,  sir,  the  very  deep  appreciation  with 
which  I  have  heard  your  remarks.  You  truly  say  that 
I  have  come  to  Belgium  to  express  my  own  deep  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  sympathy, — sympathy  with  her  suf¬ 
ferings  and  interest  in  her  prosperity.  But  I  would  have 
no  personal  consequence  if  it  were  not  my  privilege  for 
the  time  being  to  represent  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  What  gives  me  confidence  in  expressing  this 
sympathy  and  this  interest  is  that  I  know  in  expressing 
those  sentiments  that  I  am  expressing  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  has  never  been 
in  the  United  States  a  more  general  and  universal  com¬ 
prehension  of  sympathy  with  the  affairs  of  another 
Nation  than  that  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  had  for  the  affairs  and  the  people  of  Belgium. 

I  have  had  the  very  great  advantage  of  seeing  the 
little  that  I  have  had  time  to  see  of  the  experiences  of 
Belgium  under  your  guidance,  and  I  know  how  true  it 
is,  sir,  that  you  speak  for  your  people.  One  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  experiences  of  these  last  days  has  been  to  hear 
the  acclaim  from  the  heart  which  everywhere  greeted 
le  rot.  Their  first  cry  was  for  their  king,  their  second 
thought  was  the  welcome  of  the  stranger,  and  I  was  glad 
in  my  heart  that  it  should  be  so,  because  I  know  that  I 
was  with  a  real  statesman  and  a  real  raler.  No  man 
has  any  power,  sir,  except  that  which  is  given  him  by 
the  things  and  the  people  he  represents. 

I  have  felt  many  points  of  sympathy  between  the 
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people  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  representing  and 
the  people  whom  you  represent.  'I'hey  are  a  very  dem¬ 
ocratic  people,  and  it  has  been  very  delightful  to  find, 
sir,  that  you  are  a  true  democrat.  All  real  masters  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  are  parts  of  the  people, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  gives  confidence  in  the  future 
of  Belgium  is  the  consciousness  that  one  has  of  the  self- 
reliance  and  the  imlomitable  spirit  of  her  people.  They 
need  to  have  a  friendly  hand  extended  to  them,  but 
they  do  not  need  to  have  anybody  take  care  of  them. 
,\  people  that  is  taken  care  of  by  its  government  is  a 
people  that  its  government  will  always  have  to  take 
care  of,  but  the  people  of  Belgium,  if  I  have  caught  any 
glimpse  of  their  spirit  and  character,  do  not  need  to 
have  anybody  take  care  of  them,  lliey  need,  because 
of  the  catastrophes  of  this  war,  temporary  assistance, 
to  get  the  means  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  the 
moment  they  have  these  means,  then  the  rest  of  us  will 
have  to  take  care  to  see  that  they  do  not  do  the  work 
they  arc  addicted  to  do  better  than  we  do.  The  minute 
we  cease  to  offer  this  assistance,  they  will  become  our 
generous  and  dangerous  rivals,  and  for  my  part  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  say  truthfully  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  the  people  of  Belgium  to  recover  their  power 
to  be  rivals,  to  be  rivals  in  those  fields  in  which  they 
have  for  so  long  a  time  proved  themselves  masters. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  being  among 
the  people  that  I  understand  that  1  have  found  myself 
under  your  guidance,  sir,  touching  shoulders  with  the 
people  of  Belgium.  I'o-day  when  I  went  to  the  great 
destroyed  plant  <jf  Charleroi,  though  most  of  the 
chimneys  were  smokeless,  the  whole  region  seemed  like 
so  many  regions  I  am  familiar  with  in  my  own  country, 
and  if  the  air  had  only  been  full  of  smoke,  I  should  have 
felt  entirely  at  home.  The  air  was  too  clear  to  be 
natural  in  such  a  region ;  and  yet  I  had  the  feeling  that 
smoke  was  going  to  come  in  its  old  abundance  from 
those  chimneys,  and  the  world  of  industry  was  once 
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more  going  to  feel  the  pulse  of  Belgium,  that  vital  pulse 
which  no  discouragement  can  restrain. 

So  it  is  with  a  heart  full  of  genuine  sympathy,  of  com¬ 
radeship  and  of  friendship  that  I  beg  to  drink  to  your 
liealth,  sir,  and  the  Queen’s  and  to  the  long  and  abound¬ 
ing  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  over  which  you  preside. 


AT  A  DINNER  GIVEN  BY  M.  POINCARE 


SPEECH  AT  A  DINNER  IN  HIS  HONOR  IN  PARIS,  GIVEN  BY 
PRESIDENT  POINCARE  OF  FRANCE,  JUNE  26,  I919. 

T  THANK  you  most  sincerely  for  the  words  that  you 
have  uttered.  I  cannot  pretend,  sir,  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  going  home  is  not  very  delightful  to  me,  but  I 
can  say  with  the  greatest  sincerity  that  the  prospect  of 
leaving  France  is  very  painful  to  me. 

I  have  received  a  peculiarly  generous  welcome  here, 
and  it  has  been  pleasing  for  me  to  feel  that  that  wel¬ 
come  was  intended  not  so  much  for  myself  as  for  the 
people  whom  I  represented. 

Sometimes  the  work  of  the  conference  has  seemed  to 
go  very  slowly  indeed.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  as  if 
there  were  unnecessary  obstacles  to  agreement,  but  as  the 
weeks  have  lengthened  I  have  seemed  to  see  the  profit 
that  came  out  of  that.  Quick  conclusions  would  not 
have  produced  that  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
mind  wliich  I  think  has  come  out  of  these  daily  con¬ 
ferences. 

'Fhese  six  months  have  been  six  months  which  have 
woven  new  fibers  of  connections  between  the  hearts  of 
our  people.  And  something  more  than  friendship  and 
intimate  sympathy  has  come  out  of  this  intercourse. 

A  new  thing  that  has  happened  is  that  we  have  trans¬ 
lated  our  common  principles  and  our  common  purposes 
into  a  common  plan. 

When  we  part,  we  are  not  going  to  part  with  a  fin¬ 
ished  work,  but  with  a  work  one  portion  of  which  is 
finished  and  the  other  portion  of  which  is  only  begun. 

We  have  finished  the  formulation  of  the  peace,  but 
we  have  begun  a  plan  of  cooperation  which  I  believe  will 
broaden  and  strengthen  as  the  years  go  by. 

520 
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We  shall  continue  to  be  co-workers  in  tasks  which, 
because  they  are  common,  will  weave  out  of  our  senti¬ 
ments  a  common  conception  of  duty  and  a  common 
conception  of  the  rights  of  men  of  every  race  and  of 
every  clime.  If  it  be  true  that  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  it  is  a  very  great  thing. 

As  I  go  away  from  these  scenes,  I  think  I  shall  realize 
that  I  have  been  present  at  one  of  the  most  vital  things 
that  has  happened  in  the  history  of  nations.  Nations 
have  formed  contracts  with  each  other  before,  but  tliey 
never  have  formed  partnerships.  They  have  associated 
themselves  temporarily,  but  they  have  never  before 
associated  themselves  permanently. 

I'he  wrong  tliat  was  done  in  the  waging  of  this  war 
was  a  great  wrong,  but  it  wakened  the  world  to  a  great 
moral  necessity  of  seeing  that  it  was  necessary  that 
men  should  band  themselves  together  in  order  that  such 
a  wrong  should  never  be  perpetrated  again. 

Merely  to  beat  a  nation  that  was  wrong  once  is  not 
enough.  There  must  follow  the  warning  to  all  other 
nations  that  would  do  like  things  that  they  in  turn  will 
be  vanquished  and  shamed  if  they  attempt  a  dishonor¬ 
able  purpose. 


ON  DEPARTURE  FROM  FRANCE 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  EVE  OF  FINAL  DEPARTURE  FROM 
FRANCE,  JUNE  28,  I919.  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK 
“times,”  JUNE  29,  1919. 

AS  I  LOOK  back  over  the  eventful  months  I  have 
spent  in  France,  my  memory  is  not  of  conferences 
and  hard  work  alone,  but  also  of  innumerable  acts  of 
generosity  and  friendship  which  have  made  me  feel  how 
genuine  the  sentiments  of  France  are  towards  the  people 
of  America  and  how  fortunate  I  have  been  to  be  the 
representative  of  our  people  in  the  midst  of  a  nation 
which  knows  how  to  show  us  kindness  with  so  much 
charm  and  so  much  open  manifestation  of  what  is  in  its 
heart. 

Deeply  happy  as  I  am  at  the  prospect  of  joining  my 
own  countrymen  again,  I  leave  France  with  genuine  re¬ 
gret,  my  deep  sympathy  for  her  people  and  belief  in  her 
future  confirmed,  my  thought  enlarged  by  the  privilege 
of  association  with  her  public  men,  conscious  of  more 
than  one  affectionate  friendship  formed,  and  profoundly 
grateful  for  unstinted  hospitality  and  for  countless  kind¬ 
nesses  which  have  made  me  feel  welcome  and  at  home. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  bidding  France  godspeed  as  well 
as  good-by,  and  of  expressing  once  more  my  abiding 
interest  and  entire  confidence  in  her  future. 


“'rill',  'rREATY  HAS  BEEN  SIGNED” 


;ABl.ia;KAM,  TIIROI'OH  mr.  tumultv,  to  the  amer> 
ICAN  PIvORI.E,  JUNK  28,  1919.  KROM  THE  ‘‘CON* 
GRKSSIONAI.  RECORD,”  VOL.  58,  PP.  1952-1953. 

rl  11'',  treaty  of  peace  has  been  signed.  If  it  is  ratified 
and  acted  uptm  in  full  and  sincere  execution  of  its 
erms  it  tvill  furnish  the  charter  for  a  new  order  of  af- 
airs  in  the  world.  It  is  a  severe  treaty  in  the  duties 
md  penalties  it  imposes  upon  Germany,  but  it  is  severe 
)nly  because  great  wrongs  done  by  Germany  are  to  be 
ighted  and  repaired;  it  imposes  nothing  that  Germany 
:annot  do;  and  she  can  regain  her  rightful  standing  in 
he  worFd  by  the  prompt  and  honorable  fulfillment  of 
ts  terms.  And  it  is  much  more  than  a  treaty  of  peace 
vith  Germany.  It  liberates  great  peoples  who  have 
lever  before  been  able  to  find  the  way  to  liberty.  It 
mds  once  for  all,  an  old  and  intolerable  order  under 
vhich  small  groups  of  selfish  men  could  use  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  great  empires  to  serve  their  own  ambition  for 
power  and  dominion.  It  associates  the  free  Govern- 
•nents  of  the  world  in  a  permanent  league  in  which  they 
ire  pledged  to  use  their  united  power  to  maintain  peace 
Dy  maintaining  right  and  justice.  It  makes  international 
law  a  reality  supported  by  imperative  sanctions.  It  does 
away  with  the  right  of  conquest  and  rejects  the  policy  of 
annexation  and  substitutes  a  new  order  under  which 
backward  nations — populations  which  have  not  yet 
come  to  political  consciousness  and  peoples  who  are 
ready  for  independence  but  not  yet  quite  prepared  to 
dispense  with  protection  and  guidance— shall  no  more 
be  subjected  to  the  domination  and  explditation  of  a 
stronger  nation,  but  shall  be  put  under  the  friendly  di¬ 
rection  and  afforded  the  helpful  assistance  of  govern¬ 
ments  which  undertake  to  be  responsible  to  the  opinion 
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of  mankind  in  the  execution  of  their  task  by  accepting 
the  direction  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  recognizes 
the  inalienable  rights  of  nationality;  the  rights  of  minor¬ 
ities  and  the  sanctity  of  religious  belief  and  practice.  It 
lays  the  basis  for  conventions  which  shall  free  the  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  of  the  world  from  unjust  and  vexa¬ 
tious  restrictions  and  for  every  sort  of  international 
cooperation  that  will  serve  to  cleanse  the  life  of  the 
world  and  facilitate  its  common  action  in  beneficent  serv¬ 
ice  of  every  kind.  It  furnishes  guarantees  such  as 
were  never  given  or  even  contemplated  before  for  the 
fair  treatment  of  all  who  labor  at  the  daily  tasks  of 
the  world.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  spoken  of 
it  as  a  great  charter  for  a  new  order  of  affairs.  There 
is  ground  here  for  deep  satisfaction,  universal  reassur¬ 
ance,  and  confident  hope. 


TO  GREAT  BREFAIN,  ON  COMPLETION  OF 
Till-  TREATY 


MKSSAGK  TO  'nU',  KNGI.ISII  PI'OPI.K  THROl'GH  THE 

“daily  mail”  and  the  “weekly  dispatch,” 

JCNE  30,  1919.  I'RDM  THE  NEW  YORK  “TIMES,” 
JCNE  30,  1919. 

Many  things  cmwil  into  the  mind  to  be  said  about 
the  Peace  Treaty,  but  the  thought  that  stands 
out  in  front  of  all  others  is  that  by  the  terms  of  tlie 
treaty  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  compensation 
has  been  provided  for  peoples  whose  homes  and  lives 
were  wrecked  by  the  storm  of  war,  and  security  has 
been  given  them  that  the  storm  shall  not  arise  again. 

In  so  far  as  we  came  together  to  insure  these  things, 
the  work  of  the  Conference  is  finished,  but  in  a  larger 
sense  its  work  begins  to-day.  In  answer  to  an  un¬ 
mistakable  appeal,  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  con¬ 
stituted  and  a  covenant  has  been  drawn  which  shows  the 
way  to  international  understanding  and  peace. 

We  stand  at  the  crossroads,  however,  and  the  way 
is  only  pointed  out.  'rhosc  who  saw  through  the  travail 
of  war  the  vision  of  a  world  made  secure  for  mankind 
must  now  consecrate  their  lives  to  its  realization. 


SJS 


TO  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  ON  THE 
“GEORGE  WASHINGTON’’ 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  ON  THE  AFTER 
HATCH  OF  THE  V.  S.  S.  “GEORGE  WASHINGTON,” 
JI'LY  4,  1919.  FROM  “the  HATCHET,”  A  PAPER 
PUBLISHED  ON  BOARD  THE  U.  S.  S.  “GEORGE  WASH¬ 
INGTON.” 

IT  IS  very  delightful  to  find  myself  here  and  in  this 
company.  I  know  a  great  many  of  you  have  been 
homesick  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but  I  do  not 
believe  a  man  among  you  has  been  as  homesick  as  I 
have.  It  is  with  profound  delight  that  1  find  myself 
bound  westward  again  for  the  country  we  all  love  and 
are  trying  to  serve,  and  when  I  was  asked  to  make  a 
speech  and  sat  down  and  tried  to  think  out  what  I  should 
say,  I  found  that  the  suggestions  of  this  Fourth  of  July 
crowded  into  my  mind  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
not  be  set  in  order,  and  I  doubt  if  I  can  find  expression 
to  them.  Because  this  Fourth  of  July  has  a  significance 
that  no  preceding  Fourth  of  July  ever  had  in  it,  not 
even  the  first.  I  think  that  we  can  look  back  upon  the 
history  of  the  years  that  separated  us  from  the  first 
Fourth  of  July  with  very  great  satisfaction,  because  we 
have  kept  the  vision  in  America,  we  have  kept  the  prom¬ 
ise  to  ourselves  that  we  would  maintain  a  regime  oi 
liberty  and  of  constitutional  government. 

We  have  made  errors  of  judgment,  we  have  com¬ 
mitted  errors  of  action,  but  we  have  always  tried  to 
correct  the  errors  when  we  have  made  them.  We  have 
always  tried  to  get  straight  in  the  road  again  for  thai 
goal  for  which  we  set  out  in  those  famous  days  wher 
America  was  made  as  a  Government.  So  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  abundant  justification  for  what  was  not  self 
glorification,  but  self-gratulation  in  our  Fourth  of  Julj 
celebrations.  We  have  successfully  maintained  the  lib 
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crtics  of  a  great  Nation.  The  past  is  secure  and  the  past 
is  glorious;  and  in  the  present  the  Fourth  of  July  has 
taken  on  a  new  significance. 

We  told  our  fellow  men  throughout  the  world  when 
we  set  up  the  free  state  of  America  that  we  wanted  to 
serve  liberty  everywhere  and  be  the  friends  of  men  in 
every  part  of  the  world  who  wanted  to  throw  off  the  un¬ 
just  shackles  of  arbitrary  government.  Now  we  have 
kept  our  pledge  to  humanity  as  well  as  our  pledge  to 
ourselves,  for  we  have  thrown  everything  that  we  pos¬ 
sessed, — all  the  gifts  that  nature  had  showered  upon 
us  and  our  own  lives, — into  the  scales  to  show  that  we 
meant  to  be  the  servants  of  humanity  and  of  free  men 
everywhere. 

America  did  not  at  first  see  the  full  meaning  of  the 
war  that  has  just  ended.  At  first  it  looked  like  a  natural 
raking  out  of  the  pent-up  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the 
complicated  politics  of  Europe.  Nobody  who  really 
knew  anything  about  history  supposed  that  Germany 
could  build  up  a  great  military  machine  like  she  did 
and  not  refrain  from  using  it.  They  were  constantly 
talking  about  it  as  a  guarantee  of  peace,  but  every  man 
in  his  senses  knew  that  it  was  a  threat  of  war,  and  the 
threat  was  finally  fulfilled  and  the  war  began.  We  at 
the  distance  of  America  looked  on  at  first  without  a 
full  comprehension  of  what  the  plot  was  getting  into, 
and  then  at  last  we  realised  that  there  was  here  nothing 
less  than  a  threat  against  the  freedom  of  free  men 
everywhere. 

Then  America  went  in,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
America  the  war  would  not  have  been  won.  My  heart 
swells  with  a  pride  that  I  cannot  express  when  I  think 
of  the  men  who  crossed  the  seas  from  America  to  fight 
on  those  battlefields.  I  was  proud  of  them  when  I 
could  not  see  them,  and  now  that  I  have  mixed  with 
them  and  seen  them,  I  am  prouder  of  them  stiU.  For 
they  are  men  to  the  core,  and  1  am  glad  to  have  had 
Europe  see  this  qwdmen  of  our  manhood 
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I  am  proud  to  know  how  the  men  who  performed  the 
least  conspicuous  services  and  the  humblest  services  per¬ 
formed  them  just  as  well  as  the  men  who  performed 
the  conspicuous  services  and  the  most  complicated  and 
difficult.  I  will  not  say  that  tiie  men  were  worthy  of 
their  officers.  I  will  say  that  the  officers  were  worthy 
of  their  men.  They  sprang  out  of  the  ranks,  they  were 
like  the  ranks,  and  all, — rank  and  file, — were  specimens 
of  America. 

And  you  know  what  has  happened.  Having  sampled 
America  that  way,  Europe  believes  in  and  trusts  Amer¬ 
ica.  Is  not  that  your  own  personal  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation?  In  all  the  counsels  at  Paris,  whenever  they 
wanted  to  send  sokiiers  anywhere  and  not  have  the  peo¬ 
ple  jealous  of  their  presence  or  fear  the  consequences 
of  their  presence,  they  suggested  that  we  should  send 
Americans  there,  because  they  knew  that  everywhere 
in  Europe  we  were  believed  to  be  the  friends  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  we  sent  garrisons  and  where  we  sent  forces 
of  supervision.  We  were  welcome.  Am  I  not,  there¬ 
fore,  justified  in  saying  that  we  have  fulfilled  our  pledge 
to  humanity?  We  have  proved  that  we  were  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  liberty  throughout  the  world,  that  wc  did  not 
wish  to  keep  it  as  a  selfish  and  private  possession  of 
our  own  but  wanted  to  share  it  with  men  everywhere 
and  of  every  kind. 

When  you  look  forward  to  the  future,  do  you  not 
sec  what  a  compulsion  that  puts  upon  us?  You  cannot 
earn  a  reputation  like  that  and  then  not  live  up  to  it. 
You  cannot  reach  a  standard  like  that  and  then  let  it 
down  by  never  so  little.  Every  man  of  us  has  to  live 
up  to  it.  The  welcome  that  was  given  to  our  arms  and 
the  cheers  that  received  us  are  the  compulsion  that  is 
now  put  upon  us  to  continue  to  be  worthy  of  that  wel¬ 
come  and  of  those  cheers.  We  must  continue  to  put 
America  at  the  service  of  mankind.  Not  for  any  profit 
we  shall  get  out  of  it,  not  for  any  private  benefit  we  shall 
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reap  from  it,  but  because  we  believe  in  the  right  and 
mean  to  serve  it  wherever  we  have  a  chance  to  serve  it. 

I  was  thinking  to-day  that  a  new  freedom  has  come 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  out  of  this  war.  It  has  no 
date.  It  has  no  Fourth  of  July.  There  has  nowhere 
been  written  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  only 
date  I  can  think  of  for  it  is  the  eleventh  of  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  Central  Powers  admitted  they  were  beaten 
and  accepted  an  armi,sticc.  From  that  time  they  knew 
they  had  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  liberty,  and  perhaps 
some  of  these  days  we  shall  date  the  freedom  of  the 
peoples  from  the  eleventh  of  November,  1918. 

And  yet  if  that  be  not  the  date  of  it,  it  interests  my 
thought  to  think  that  as  it  had  no  date  for  beginning, 
we  should  see  to  it  that  it  liad  no  tlatc  for  ending:  that 
as  it  began  without  term,  it  should  end  without  term, 
and  that  in  every  counsel  we  enter  into,  in  every  force 
we  contribute  to,  we  shall  make  it  a  condition  tliat 
the  liberty  of  men  throughout  the  world  shall  be  served 
and  that  ,\merica  shall  continue  to  redeem  her  pledge 
to  humanity  and  to  mankind. 

Why,  America  is  made  up  of  mankind.  We  do  not 
tome  from  any  common  stock.  We  do  not  come  from 
any  single  nation.  'I'he  characteristic  of  .\mcrica  is 
that  it  is  made  up  of  the  best  contributed  out  of  all 
nations.  Sometimes  when  I  am  in  the  presence  of  an 
American  citizen  who  was  an  immigrant  to  America, 
I  think  that  he  has  a  certain  advantage  over  me.  I  did 
not  choose  to  be  an  .American,  hut  he  did.  I  was  horn 
to  it.  I  hope  if  I  had  not  been,  I  would  have  had  sense 
enough  to  choose  it.  But  the  men  who  came  after¬ 
wards  deliberately  chose  to  be  Americans. 

They  came  out  of  other  countries,  and  said,  "We  cast 
in  our  lot  with  you,  we  believe  in  you.  and  will  live  with 
you."  A  country  made  up  like  that  ought  to  understand 
other  nations.  It  ought  to  know  how  to  fraternize 
with  and  assist  them.  It  is  already  the  friend  of  man¬ 
kind,  because  it  is  made  up  out  of  all  people,  and  it 
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ought  to  redeem  its  lineage.  It  ought  to  show  that  it 
is  playing  for  no  private  hand.  It  ought  to  show  that 
it  is  trying  to  serve  all  the  stocks  of  mankind  from  which 
it  itself  is  bred.  And  more  than  that,  my  fellow  coun¬ 
try-men,  we  ought  to  continue  to  prove  that  we  know 
what  freedom  is. 

Freedom  is  not  a  mere  sentiment.  We  all  feel  the 
weakness  of  mere  sentiment.  If  a  man  professes  to  be 
line,  we  always  wait  for  him  to  show  it.  We  do  not 
take  his  word  for  it.  If  he  professes  fine  motives,  we 
expect  him  thereafter  to  show  that  he  is  acting  upon 
fine  motives.  And  the  kind  of  freedom  that  America 
has  always  represented  is  a  freedom  expressing  itself 
in  fact.  It  is  not  the  profession  of  principles,  merely, 
but  the  redemption  of  those  principles,  making  good  on 
those  principles  and  knowing  how  to  make  good  on 
those  principles. 

When  I  have  thought  of  liberty,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  how  we  deceived  ourselves  in  the  way  we  talked 
about  it.  Some  people  talk  as  if  liberty  meant  the  right 
to  do  anything  you  please.  Well,  in  some  sense  you 
have  that  right.  You  have  the  right  to  jump  overboard, 
but  if  you  do,  this  is  what  will  happen:  Nature  will  say: 
“You  fool,  didn’t  you  know  the  consequences?  Didn’t 
you  know  that  water  will  drown  you?”  You  can  jump 
off  the  top  of  the  mast,  but  when  you  get  down  your 
liberty  will  be  lost,  and  you  will  have  lost  it  because  if 
it  was  not  an  accident  you  made  a  fool  of  yourself.  The 
sailor,  when  he  is  sailing  a  ship,  talks  about  her  running 
free  in  the  wind.  Does  he  mean  that  she  is  resisting 
the  wind?  Throw  her  up  into  the  wind  and  see  the 
canvas  shake,  see  her  stand  still,  “caught  in  irons,”  as 
the  sailor  says.  But  let  her  fall  off :  she  is  free.  Free, 
why?  Because  she  is  obeying  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
she  is  a  slave  until  she  docs.  And  no  man  is  free  who 
docs  not  obey  the  laws  of  freedom. 

The  laws  of  freedom  are  these:  Accommodate  your 
interests  to  other  people’s  interests,  that  you  shall  nol 
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insist  on  stamling  in  the  light  of  other  people,  but  that 
you  shall  make  a  member  of  a  team  of  yourself  and 
nothing  more  or  less,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  team 
shall  take  precedence  in  everything  that  you  do  to  your 
interest  as  an  indiviilual. 

That  is  freedom,  and  men  who  live  untler  autocratic 
governments  are  not  free  because  the  autocrat  arranges 
the  government  to  suit  himself.  The  minute  he  ar¬ 
ranges  it  to  suit  his  subjects,  then  his  subjects  are  free. 

But  if  I  disobey  the  laws  of  freedom,  if  I  infringe  on 
the  rights  of  others,  then  I  presently  find  myself  de¬ 
prived  of  my  freedom.  I  am  clapped  in  jail,  it  may  be, 
and  if  the  jailer  is  a  philosopher,  he  will  say:  “You 
brought  it  upon  yourself,  my  dear  fellow.  You  were 
free  to  do  right,  but  you  were  not  free  to  do  wrong. 
Now,  what  I  blame  you  for  is  not  so  much  for  your 
malice  as  for  your  ignorance.”  One  reason  why  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  free,  I  take  leave  to  say,  is  that  America 
has  been  intelligent  enough  to  be  free.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  intelligence  to  be  free.  Stupid  people  lio  not  know 
how,  and  we  all  go  to  the  school  of  intelligence  that 
comes  out  of  the  tliscipline  of  our  own  self-chosen  in¬ 
stitutions. 

That  is  what  makes  you  free,  and  my  confident  ambi¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States  is  that  she  will  know  in  the 
future  how  to  make  each  Fourth  of  July  as  it  comes 
grow  more  distinguished  and  more  glorious  than  its 
predecessor,  by  showing  that  she,  at  any  rate,  under- 
stands'the  laws  of  freedom  by  understanding  the  laws  of 
service,  and  that  mankind  may  always  confidently  look  to 
her  as  a  friend,  as  a  coiipcrator,  as  one  who  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  free  men  everywhere  to  assert 
the  right.  That  is  what  I  meant  at  the  outset  of  these 
few  remarks  by  saying  that  the  suggestions  of  this 
Fourth  of  July  crowd  too  thick  and  fast  to  be  set  In 
order.  This  is  the  most  tremendous  Fourth  of  July 
that  men  ever  imagined,  for  we  have  opened  its  fran¬ 
chises  to  all  the  world. 


RESPONSE  TO  WELCOME  HOME 


ADDRESS  IN  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK,  JULY  8,  I919. 
FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  “times,”  JULY  9,  I919. 

1AM  not  going  to  try  this  afternoon  to  make  you  a 
real  speech.  I  am  a  bit  alarmed  to  find  how  many 
speeches  I  have  in  my  system  undelivered,  but  they  are 
all  speeches  that  come  from  the  mind,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  tliis  afternoon  only  a  few  words  from  the  heart. 

You  iiave  made  me  deeply  happy  by  the  generous 
welcome  you  have  extended  to  me.  But  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  welcome  you  extend  to  me  is  half  as  great 
as  that  which  I  extend  to  you.  Why,  Jerseyman  though 
I  am,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  thought  Hoboken 
beautiful.  I  really  have,  though  I  have  tried  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  to  conceal  it,  been  the  most 
homesick  man  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force, 
and  it  is  with  feelings  that  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to 
try  to  express  that  I  find  myself  in  this  beloved  coun¬ 
try  again. 

I  do  not  say  that  because  I  lack  in  admiration  of  other 
countries.  '’I'here  have  been  many  things  that  softened 
my  homesickness.  One  of  the  chief  things  that  softened 
it  was  the  very  generous  welcome  that  they  extended  to 
me  as  your  representative  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  it  was  still  more  softened  by  the  pride  that  I  had  in 
discovering  that  America  had  at  last  convinced  the 
world  of  her  true  character.  I  was  welcome  because 
they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  what  America  had 
done  for  the  world.  They  had  deemed  her  selfish;  they 
had  deemed  her  devoted  to  material  interests,  and  they 
had  seen  her  boys  come  across  the  water  with  a  vision 
even  more  beautiful  than  that  which  they  conceived 
when  they  had  entertained  dreams  of  liberty  and  of 
peace.  And  when  I  had  the  added  pride  of  finding  out 
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by  personal  observation  tiie  kind  of  men  we  had  sent 
over — I  had  crossed  tlie  seas  with  the  kind  of  men  who 
had  taken  them  over ;  without  whom  they  could  not  have 
got  to  Murope — and  then  when  I  got  there  I  saw  that 
army  of  men,  that  army  of  clean  men,  that  army  of 
men  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  humanity,  that 
army  that  one  was  glad  to  point  out  and  say,  "These  are 
my  fellow  countrymen" — it  softens  the  homesickness  a 
good  deal  to  have  so  much  of  home  along  with  you. 

And  these  boys  were  constantly  reminding  me  of 
home.  'I'liey  did  not  walk  the  streets  like  anybody  else. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  walked  the  streets  self-asser- 
fively;  they  did  not.  I’hey  walked  the  streets  as  if  they 
knew  that  they  belonged  wherever  free  men  lived,  that 
they  were  welcome  in  the  great  Republic  of  h  rance  and 
were  comrades  with  the  other  armies  that  had  helped 
to  win  the  great  battle  and  to  show  the  great  sacrifice. 
It  is  a  womierful  thing  for  this  Nation,  hitherto  isolated 
from  the  large  affairs  of  the  world,  to  win  not  only  the 
universal  confidence  of  tlte  people  of  the  world,  but  their 
universal  affection.  And  that,  and  nothing  less  than 
that,  is  what  has  happened.  Wherever  it  was  suggested 
that  troops  should  be  sent  ami  it  was  desired  that  troops 
of  occupation  shouhi  excite  no  prejudice,  no  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  tliose  to  whom  they  were  sent,  the  men 
who  represcnteil  the  other  nations  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  semi  American  soldiers,  d'hey  not  only 
implied  but  they  said  that  the  presence  of  American 
soldiers  would  be  known  not  to  mean  anything  except 
friendly  protection  ami  assistance.  D<i  you  wonder  that 
it  made  our  hearts  swell  with  pride  to  realize  these 
things? 

But  while  these  things  in  some  degree  softened  my 
homesickness  they  made  me  all  the  more  eager  to  get 
home  where  the  rest  of  the  folks  live;  to  get  home  where 
the  great  dynamo  of  national  energy  was  situated;  to 
get  home  where  the  great  purposes  of  national  action 
were  formed,  and  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
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counsels  and  in  the  actions  which  were  formed  and  to 
be  taken  by  this  great  Nation,  which  from  first  to  last 
has  followed  the  vision  of  the  men  who  set  it  up  and 
created  it. 

We  have  had  our  eyes  very  close  upon  our  tasks  at 
times,  but  whenever  we  lifted  them  we  were  accustomed 
to  lift  them  to  a  distant  horizon.  We  were  aware  that 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  had  turned  their  faces 
toward  us  as  those  who  were  the  friends  of  freedom  and 
of  right,  and  whenever  we  thought  of  national  policy 
and  of  its  reaction  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world  we 
knew  we  were  under  bonds  to  do  the  large  thing  and  the 
right  thing.  It  is  a  privilege,  therefore,  beyond  all  com¬ 
putation  for  a  man,  whether  in  a  great  capacity  or  a 
small,  to  take  part  in  the  counsels  and  in  the  resolutions 
of  a  people  like  this. 

I  am  afraid  some  people,  some  persons,  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  vision.  They  do  not  see  it.  They  have 
looked  too  much  upon  the  ground.  They  have  thought 
too  much  of  the  interests  that  were  near  them  and  they 
have  not  listened  to  the  voices  of  their  neighbors.  I 
have  never  had  a  moment’s  doubt  as  to  where  the  heart 
and  purpose  of  this  people  lay.  When  any  one  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  has  raised  the  question,  “Will 
America  come  in  and  help?’’  I  have  said,  “Of  course 
America  will  come  in  and  help.”  She  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  She  will  not  disappoint  any  high  hope  that 
has  been  formed  of  her.  Least  of  all  will  she  in  this  day 
of  new-born  liberty  all  over  the  world  fail  to  extend 
her  hand  of  support  and  assistance  to  those  who  have 
been  made  free. 

I  wonder  if  at  this  distance,  you  can  have  got  any 
conception  of  the  tragic  intensity  of  the  feeling  of  those 
peoples  in  liurope  who  have  just  had  yokes  thrown  off 
them.  Have  you  reckoned  up  in  your  mind  how  many 
peoples,  how  many  nations,  were  held  unwillingly  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  under  the 
yoke  of  Turkey,  under  the  yoke  of  Germany?  These 
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yokes  have  been  thrown  off.  These  peoples  breathe  the 
air  and  look  around  to  see  a  new  day  dawn  about  them, 
and  whenever  they  think  of  what  is  going  to  fill  that^ 
day  with  action  they  think  first  of  us.  They  think  first 
of  the  friends  who  through  the  long  years  have  spoken 
for  them,  who  were  privileged  to  declare  that  they  came 
into  the  war  to  release  them,  who  said  that  they  would 
not  make  peace  upon  any  other  terms  than  their  liberty, 
and  they  have  known  that  America’s  presence  in  the 
war  and  in  the  conference  was  the  guarantee  of  the 
result. 

The  Governor  has  spoken  of  a  great  task  ended.  Yes, 
the  formulation  of  the  peace  is  ended,  but  it  creates  only 
a  new  task  just  begun.  I  believe  that  if  you  will  study 
the  peace  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  just  peace  and  a  peace 
which,  if  it  can  be  preserved,  will  save  the  world  from 
unnecessary  bloodshed.  And  now  the  great  task  is  to 
preserve  it.  I  have  come  back  with  my  heart  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  throwing  everything  that  I  can,  by  way 
of  influence  or  action,  in  with  you  to  see  that  the  peace 
is  preserved — that  when  the  long  reckoning  comes  men 
may  look  back  upon  this  generation  of  America  and  say, 
“'riiey  were  true  to  the  vision  which  they  saw  at  their 
birth.” 


TO  I'HE  CrriZENS  OF  WASHINGTON 


REPLV  TO  GREETINGS  AT  WASHINGTON,  JULY  8,  I919. 
FROM  THE  “C'HK'AGO  DAILY  NEWS  ALMANAC,” 
1920,  P.  302. 

1CAME  home  confident  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  for  the  League  of  Nations,  but  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  immediate  assurance  of  it  in  to-night’s  re¬ 
ception  is  particularly  pleasing  to  me.  It  makes  my 
homecoming  just  that  much  more  delightful.  I  never 
have  been  quite  so  eager  to  get  home  as  I  was  this 
time,  and  everything  I  have  seen  since  I  sighted  land 
until  now  has  made  me  gladder  and  gladder  that  I  am 
home.  No  country  can  possibly  look  so  good  as  this 
country  looks  to  me. 


PRiuSEN'riNG  THE  TREATY  FOR  RATIFI¬ 
CATION 


AHORKSS  to  THK  SKN’ATF,  of  TIIF-  united  states,  JULY 
K),  1919.  FROM  OI'FK'IAL  GOVERNMENT  PX^BLICA- 
•1  ION  IN  MR.  Wilson’s  files. 


^  f'N'n.EMl’.N  OF  THE  SENATE: 

riiv  treaty  of  peace  witJi  Germany  was  signed  at 
Versailles  on  tlie  twenty-eighth  of  June.  I  avail  myself 
of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  lay  the  treaty  before 
you  for  ratification  and  to  inform  you  with  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  Conference  by  which  that  treaty  was 
formulated. 

'J'he  treaty  constitutes  nothing  less  than  a  world  settle¬ 
ment.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  me  either  to  sum- 
inari/.e  or  to  construe  its  manifold  provisions  in  an 
address  which  must  of  necessity  be  something  less  than 
a  treatise.  My  services  and  all  the  information  I  pos¬ 
sess  will  be  at  your  disposal  and  at  the  disposal  of  your 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at  any  time,  either  in¬ 
formally  or  in  session,  as  you  may  prefer;  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  them.  I  shall 
at  this  time,  prior  to  your  own  study  of  the  document, 
attempt  only  a  general  characterization  of  its  scope  and 


purpose. 

In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  there  is  no  need  that  I  should 
report  to  you  what  was  attempted  and  done  at  Paris. 
You  have  been  daily  cognizant  of  what  was  going  on 
tJiere, — of  the  problems  with  which  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  had  to  deal  and  of  the  difficulty  of  laying  down 
straight  lines  of  settlement  anywhere  on  a  field  on  which 
the  old  lines  of  international  relationship,  and  the  new 
alike,  followed  so  intricate  a  pattern  and  were  for  the 
most  part  cut  so  deep  by  historical  circumstances  which 
dominated  action  even  where  it  would  have  been  best 
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to  ignore  or  reverse  them.  The  cross  currents  of  p 
tics  and  of  interest  must  liuve  been  evident  to  you. 
would  be  presuming  in  me  to  attempt  to  explain 
questions  which  arose  or  the  many  diverse  elements  ti 
entered  into  them.  I  siiall  attempt  something  less  arr 
tious  than  that  and  more  clearly  suggested  by  my  di 
to  report  to  the  Congress  the  part  it  seemed  necess: 
for  my  colleagues  and  me  to  play  as  the  representati 
of  the  Ciovernmcnt  of  the  L’nitcd  States. 

That  part  was  dictated  by  the  role  America  li 
played  in  the  war  and  by  the  expectations  that  had  b( 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples  with  whom  we  h 
associated  ourselves  in  that  great  struggle. 

The  United  States  entered  the  war  upon  a  diffen 
footing  from  every  other  nation  except  our  associa 
on  this  side  the  sea.  We  entered  it,  not  because  c 
material  interests  were  directly  threatened  or  becai 
any  special  treaty  obligations  to  which  we  were  part 
had  been  violated,  but  only  because  we  saw  the  i 
premacy,  and  even  the  validity,  of  right  everywhere  f 
in  jeopardy  and  free  government  likely  to  be  every wht 
imperiled  by  the  intolerable  aggression  of  a  power  whi 
respected  neither  right  nor  obligation  and  whose  v« 
system  of  government  flouted  the  rights  of  the  citia 
as  against  the  autocratic  authority  of  his  governo 
And  in  the  settlements  of  the  peace  we  have  sought 
special  reparation  for  ourselves,  but  only  the  restoi 
tion  of  right  and  the  assurance  of  liberty  everywhe 
that  the  effects  of  the  settlement  were  to  be  felt.  V 
entered  tiie  war  as  the  disinterested  champions  of  rig 
and  we  interested  ourselves  in  the  terms  of  the  peace 
no  other  capacity. 

The  hopes  of  the  nations  allied  against  the  Centr 
Powers  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  when  our  soldiers  begi 
to  pour  across  the  sea.  There  was  everywhere  among 
them,  except  in  their  stoutest  spirits,  a  somber  for 
boding  of  disaster.  Tire  war  ended  in  November,  cig 
months  ago,  but  you  have  only  to  recall  what  was  fean 
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in  midsummer  last,  four  short  months  before  the  armis¬ 
tice,  to  realize  what  it  was  that  our  timely  aid  accom¬ 
plished  alike  for  their  morale  and  their  physical  safety. 
That  first,  never-to-be-forgotten  action  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  had  already  taken  place.  Our  redoubtable 
soldiers  and  marines  had  already  closed  the  gap  the 
enemy  had  succeeded  in  opening  for  their  advance  upon 
Paris, — had  already  turned  the  tide  of  battle  back  to¬ 
wards  the  frontiers  of  France  and  begun  the  rout  that 
was  to  save  Europe  and  the  world.  Thereafter  the 
(iermans  were  to  be  always  forced  back,  back,  were 
never  to  thrust  successfully  forward  again.  And  yet 
there  was  no  confident  hope.  Anxious  men  and  women, 
leading  spirits  of  France,  attended  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  last  year  in  Paris  out  of  generous 
courtesy, — with  no  heart  for  festivity,  little  zest  for 
hope.  But  they  came  away  with  something  new  at  their 
hearts;  they  have  themselves  told  us  so.  The  mere  sight 
of  our  men,— of  their  vigor,  of  the  confidence  that 
showed  itself  in  every  movement  of  their  stalwart  fig¬ 
ures  and  every  turn  of  their  swinging  march,  in  their 
steady  comprehending  eyes  and  easy  discipline,  in  the 
indomitable  air  that  added  spirit  to  everything  they  did, 
— made  everyone  who  saw  them  that  memorable  day 
realize  that  something  had  happened  that  was  much 
more  than  a  mere  incident  in  the  fighting,  something 
very  different  from  the  mere  arrival  of  fresh  troops.  A 
great  moral  force  had  flung  itself  into  the  struggle.  The 
fine  physical  force  of  those  spirited  men  spoke  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  bodily  vigor.  They  carried  the  great 
ideals  of  a  free  people  at  their  hearts  and  with  that 
vision  were  unconquerable.  Their  very  presence  brought 
reassurance;  their  fighting  made  victory  certain. 

They  were  recognized  as  crusaders,  and  as  their  thou¬ 
sands  swelled  to  millions  their  strength  was  seen  to  mean 
salvation.  And  they  were  fit  men  to  carry  such  a  hope 
and  make  good  the  assurance  it  forecast.  Finer  men 
never  went  into  battle;  and  their  officers  were  worthy  of 
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them.  This  is  not  the  occasion  upon  which  to  utter  i 
eulogy  of  the  armies  America  sent  to  France,  but  per 
haps,  since  I  am  speaking  of  their  mission,  1  may  speal 
also  of  the  pride  I  shared  with  every  American  who  sav 
or  dealt  with  them  there.  They  were  the  sort  of  mei 
America  would  wish  to  be  represented  by,  the  sort  oj 
men  every  American  would  wish  to  claim  as  fellov 
countrymen  and  comrades  in  a  great  cause.  Tliey  were 
terrible  in  battle,  and  gentle  and  helpful  out  of  it,  re¬ 
membering  the  mothers  and  the  sisters,  the  wives  anc 
the  little  children  at  home.  They  were  free  men  undci 
arms,  not  forgetting  their  ideals  of  duty  in  the  midsi 
of  tasks  of  violence.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  th« 
privilege  of  being  associated  with  them  and  of  calling 
myself  their  leader. 

But  I  speak  now  of  what  they  meant  to  the  men  b) 
whose  sides  they  fought  and  to  the  people  with  whorr 
they  mingled  with  such  utter  simplicity,  as  friends  whe 
asked  only  to  be  of  service.  They  were  for  all  the  visibk 
embodiment  of  America.  What  they  did  made  Americr 
and  all  that  she  stood  for  a  living  reality  in  the  thoughts 
not  only  of  the  people  of  France  but  also  of  tens  ol 
millions  of  men  and  women  throughout  all  the  toiling 
nations  of  a  world  standing  everywhere  in  peril  of  its 
freedom  and  of  the  loss  of  everything  it  held  dear,  ir 
deadly  fear  that  its  bonds  were  never  to  be  loosed,  its 
hopes  forever  to  be  mocked  and  disappointed. 

And  the  compulsion  of  what  they  stood  for  was  upor 
us  who  represented  America  at  the  peace  table.  It  was 
our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  every  decision  we  took  pars 
in  contributed,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  influence  it 
to  quiet  the  fears  and  realize  the  hopes  of  the  peoples 
who  had  been  living  in  that  shadow,  the  nations  thas 
had  come  by  our  assistance  to  their  freedom.  It  was 
our  duty  to  do  everything  that  it  was  within  our  powei 
to  do  to  make  the  triumph  of  freedom  and  of  right  s 
lasting  triumph  in  the  assurance  of  which  men  might 
everywhere  live  without  fear. 
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Old  entanglements  of  every  kind  stood  in  the  way, — 
promises  which  (otvernments  had  made  to  one  another 
in  the  days  when  might  and  right  were  confused  and  the 
power  of  the  victor  was  without  restraint.  Engage¬ 
ments  which  contemplated  any  dispositions  of  territory, 
any  extensions  of  sovereignty  that  might  seem  to  be  to 
the  interest  of  those  w’ho  had  the  power  to  insist  upon 
them,  had  been  entered  into  without  thought  of  what 
the  peoples  concerned  might  wish  or  profit  by;  and  these 
could  not  always  be  honorably  brushed  aside.  It  was 
not  easy  to  grah  the  new  order  of  ideas  on  the  old,  and 
some  of  the  fruits  of  the  grafting  may,  I  fear,  for  a 
time  be  bitter.  But,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  men 
who  sat  w’ith  us  at  the  peace  table  desired  as  sincerely 
as  we  did  to  get  away  from  the  bad  influences,  the  il¬ 
legitimate  purposes,  the  demoralizing  ambitions,  the  in¬ 
ternational  counsels  and  expedients  out  of  which  the 
sinister  designs  of  Germany  had  sprung  as  a  natural 
growth. 

It  had  been  our  privilege  to  formulate  the  principles 
which  were  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  peace,  but  they 
had  been  accepted,  not  because  we  had  come  in  to  hasten 
and  assure  the  victory  and  insisted  upon  them,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  were  readily  acceded  to  as  the  principles  to 
which  honorable  and  enlightened  minds  everywhere  had 
been  bred.  They  spoke  the  conscience  of  the  world  as 
well  as  the  conscience  of  America,  and  I  am  happy  to 
pay  my  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  able,  for¬ 
ward-looking  men  with  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to 
cooperate  for  their  unfailing  spirit  of  cooperation,  their 
constant  effort  to  accommodate  the  interests  they  rep¬ 
resented  to  the  principles  we  were  all  agreed  upon.  The 
difficulties,  which  were  many,  lay  in  the  circumstances, 
not  often  in  the  men.  Almost  without  exception  the 
men  who  led  had  caught  the  true  and  full  vision  of  the 
problem  of  peace  as  an  indivisible  whole,  a  problem,  not 
of  mere  adjustments  of  interest,  but  of  justice  and  right 
action. 
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The  atmosphere  in  which  the  Conference  workec 
seemed  created,  not  by  the  ambitions  of  strong  govern 
ments,  but  by  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  small  nationi 
and  of  peoples  hitherto  under  bondage  to  the  powci 
that  victory  had  shattered  and  destroyed.  Two  greai 
empires  had  been  forced  into  political  bankruptcy,  anc 
we  were  the  receivers.  Our  task  was  not  only  to  make 
peace  with  the  Central  Empires  and  remedy  the  wrongs 
their  armies  had  done.  The  Central  Empires  had  livec 
in  open  violation  of  many  of  the  very  rights  for  which 
the  war  had  been  fought,  dominating  alien  peoples  over 
whom  they  had  no  natural  right  to  rule,  enforcing,  not 
obedience,  but  veritable  bondage,  exploiting  those  who 
were  weak  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  masters  and 
overlords  only  by  force  of  arms.  There  could  be  no 
peace  until  the  whole  order  of  Central  Europe  was  set 
right. 

That  meant  that  new  nations  were  to  be  created, — 
Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary  itself.  No  part  of 
ancient  Poland  had  ever  in  any  true  sense  become  a 
part  of  Germany,  or  of  Austria,  or  of  Russia.  Bohemia 
was  alien  in  every  thought  and  hope  to  the  monarchy 
of  which  she  had  so  long  been  an  artificial  part;  and 
the  uneasy  partnership  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
had  been  one  rather  of  interest  than  of  kinship  or  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  Slavs  whom  Austria  had  chosen  to  force 
into  her  empire  on  the  south  were  kept  to  their  obedience 
by  nothing  but  fear.  Their  hearts  were  with  their  kins¬ 
men  in  the  Balkans.  These  were  all  arrangements  of 
power,  not  arrangements  of  natural  union  or  associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  imperative  task  of  those  who  would 
make  peace  and  make  it  intelligently  to  establish  a  new 
order  which  would  rest  upon  the  free  choice  of  peoples 
rather  than  upon  the  arbitrary  authority  of  Hapsburgs 
or  Hohenzollerns. 

More  than  that,  great  populations  bound  by  sym¬ 
pathy  and  actual  kin  to  Rumania  were  also  linked  against 
their  will  to  the  conglomerate  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
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archy  or  to  other  alien  sovereignties,  and  it  was  part 
of  the  task  ot  peace  to  make  a  new  Rumania  as  well  as 
a  new  Slavic  state  clustering  about  Serbia. 

And  no  natural  frontiers  could  be  found  to  these  new 
fields  of  atijustment  and  redemption.  It  was  necessary 
to  look  constantly  forward  to  other  related  tasks.  The 
German  colonics  were  to  be  disposed  of.  Tliey  had  not 
been  governed;  they  had  been  exploited  merely,  with¬ 
out  thought  of  the  interest  or  even  the  ordinary  human 
rights  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  Turkish  Empire,  moreover,  had  fallen  apart,  as 
the  Austro-Hungarian  had.  It  had  never  had  any  real 
unity.  It  had  been  held  together  only  by  pitiless,  in¬ 
human  force.  Its  peoples  cried  aloud  for  release,  for 
succor  from  unspeakable  distress,  for  all  that  the  new 
day  of  hope  seemed  at  last  to  bring  within  its  dawn. 
Peoples  hitherto  in  utter  darkness  were  to  be  led  out 
into  the  same  light  and  given  at  last  a  helping  hand. 
Undeveloped  peoples  and  peoples  ready  for  recognition 
but  not  yet  ready  to  assume  the  full  responsibilities  of 
statehood  were  to  be  given  adequate  guarantees  of 
friendly  protection,  guidance  and  assistance. 

And  out  of  the  execution  of  these  great  enterprises 
of  liberty  sprang  opportunities  to  attempt  what  states¬ 
men  had  never  found  the  way  before  to  do;  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  throw  safeguards  about  the  rights  of  racial, 
national  and  religious  minorities  by  solemn  international 
covenant;  an  opportunity  to  limit  and  regulate  military 
establishments  where  they  were  most  likely  to  be  mis¬ 
chievous;  an  opportunity  to  effect  a  complete  and  sys¬ 
tematic  internationali/.ation  of  waterways  and  railways 
which  were  necessary  to  the  free  economic  life  of  more 
than  one  nation  and  to  clear  many  of  the  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  commerce  of  unfair  obstructions  of  law  or  of 
privilege;  and  the  very  welcome  opportunity  to  secure 
for  labor  the  concerted  protection  of  definite  interna¬ 
tional  pledges  of  principle  and  practice. 

These  were  not  tasks  which  the  Conference  looked 
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about  it  to  find  and  went  out  of  its  way  to  perfor 
Tlicy  were  inseparable  from  the  settlements  of  pea 
They  were  thrust  upon  it  by  circumstances  which  coi 
not  be  overlooked.  'Fhe  war  had  created  them.  In 
quarters  of  the  world  old-established  relationships  h 
been  disturbed  or  broken  and  affairs  were  at  loose  en 
needinfr  to  be  mended  or  united  again,  but  could  r 
be  made  what  they  were  before.  They  had  to  be  i 
right  by  applying  some  uniform  principle  of  justice 
enlightened  expediency.  And  they  could  not  be  i 
justed  by  merely  prescribing  in  a  treaty  what  should 
done.  New  states  were  to  be  set  up  which  could  r 
hope  to  live  through  their  first  period  of  weakness  wit 
out  assured  support  by  the  great  nations  that  had  cc 
sented  to  their  creation  and  won  for  them  their  indepc 
dence.  Ill-governed  colonies  could  not  be  put  in  t 
hands  of  governments  which  were  to  act  as  trustees  f 
their  people  and  not  as  their  masters  if  there  was  to  1 
no  common  authority  among  the  nations  to  which  thi 
were  to  be  responsible  in  the  execution  of  their  trus 
Future  international  conventions  with  regard  to  the  co 
trol  of  waterways,  with  regard  to  illicit  traffic  of  mar 
kinds,  in  arms  or  in  deadly  drugs,  or  with  regard  to  tl 
adjustment  of  many  varying  international  administr 
tive  arrangements  could  not  be  assured  if  the  treat 
were  to  provide  no  permanent  common  internation; 
agency,  if  its  execution  in  such  matters  was  to  be  le: 
to  the  slow  and  uncertain  processes  of  cooperation  fc 
ordinary  methods  of  negotiation.  If  the  Peace  Coi 
fcrencc  itself  was  to  be  the  end  of  cooperative  authorit 
and  common  counsel  among  the  governments  to  whic 
the  world  was  looking  to  enforce  justice  and  give  pledge 
of  an  enduring  settlement,  regions  like  the  Saar  basi 
could  not  be  put  under  a  temporary  administrative  n 
gime  which  did  not  involve  a  transfer  of  political  sov 
ereignty  and  which  contemplated  a  final  detcrmlnatio 
of  its  political  connections  by  popular  vote  to  be  take; 
at  a  distant  date;  no  free  city  like  Danzig  could  b 
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orciitcd  wliicli  wus,  under  elaborate  international  guar¬ 
antees,  to  accept  exceptional  obligations  with  regard  to 
tlie  use  of  its  port  and  exceptional  relations  with  a  State 
of  which  it  was  not  to  form  a  part;  properly  safe- 
guartled  plebiscites  could  not  be  provided  for  where 
populations  were  at  some  future  date  to  make  choice 
what  sovereignty  they  would  live  under;  no  certain  and 
uniform  method  of  arbitration  could  be  secured  for  the 
settlement  of  anticipated  difficulties  of  final  decision 
with  regard  to  many  matters  dealt  with  in  the  treaty 
itself ;  the  long-continued  supervision  of  the  task  of 
reparatiott  whicii  Germany  M'as  to  undertake  to  com¬ 
plete  within  tlic  next  generation  might  entirely  break 
down;  the  reconsideration  and  revision  of  administra¬ 
tive  arrangements  and  restrictions  which  the  treaty  pre¬ 
scribed  but  which  it  was  recognized  might  not  prove  of 
lasting  advantage  or  entirely  fair  if  too  long  enforced 
would  be  impracticable.  The  promises  governments 
were  making  to  one  another  about  the  way  in  which 
labor  was  to  be  dealt  with,  by  law  not  only  but  in  fact 
as  well,  would  remain  a  mere  humane  thesis  if  there 
was  to  be  no  common  tribunal  of  opinion  and  judgment 
to  which  liberal  statesmen  could  resort  for  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  alone  might  secure  their  redemption.  A 
league  of  free  nations  had  become  a  practical  necessity. 
Exiuninc  the  treaty  of  peace  and  you  will  find  that  every¬ 
where  throughout  its  manifold  provisions  its  framers 
have  felt  obliged  to  turn  to  the  League  of  Nations  as 
an  indispensable  instrumentality  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  new  order  it  has  been  their  purpose  to  set  up  in 
the  world, — the  world  of  civilized  men. 

7'hat  there  should  be  a  League  of  Nations  to  steady 
the  counsels  and  maintain  the  peaceful  understandings 
of  the  world,  to  make,  not  treaties  alone,  but  the  ac¬ 
cepted  principles  of  international  law  as  well,  the  actual 
rule  of  conduct  among  the  governments  of  the  world, 
had  been  one  of  the  agreements  accepted  from  the  first 
as  the  basis  of  peace  with  the  Central  Powers.  The 
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statesmen  of  all  the  belligerent  countries  were  agreed 
that  such  a  league  must  be  created  to  sustain  the  settle¬ 
ments  that  were  to  be  effected.  But  at  first  I  think  there 
was  a  feeling  among  some  of  them  that,  while  it  must  be 
attempted,  tlic  formation  of  such  a  league  was  perhaps 
a  counsel  of  perfection  which  practical  men,  long  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  world  of  affairs,  must  agree  to  very  cau¬ 
tiously  and  with  many  misgivings.  It  was  only  as  the 
difficult  work  of  arranging  an  all  but  universal  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  workl’s  affairs  advanced  from  day  to 
liay  from  one  stage  of  conference  to  another  that  it  be¬ 
came  evident  to  them  that  what  they  were  seeking  would 
be  little  more  than  something  written  upon  paper,  to  be 
interpreted  and  applied  by  such  methods  as  the  chances 
of  politics  might  make  available  if  they  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  of  common  counsel  which  all  were  obliged 
to  accept,  a  common  authority  whose  decisions  woulcl  be 
recognized  as  decisions  which  all  must  respect. 

And  so  the  most  practical,  the  most  skeptical  among 
them  turned  more  and  more  to  the  League  as  the  au¬ 
thority  through  which  international  action  was  to  be  se¬ 
cured,  the  authority  without  which,  as  they  had  come  to 
see  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  assured  effect  either  to 
this  treaty  or  to  any  other  international  understanding 
upon  which  they  were  to  depend  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  fact  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  was 
the  first  substantive  part  of  the  treaty  to  be  worked  out 
and  agreed  upon,  while  all  else  was  in  solution,  helped  to 
make  the  formulation  of  the  rest  easier.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  was,  after  all,  not  to  be  ephemeral.  The  concert  of 
nations  was  to  continue,  under  a  definite  Covenant  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  and  which  all  were  convinced  was 
workable.  They  could  go  forward  with  confidence  to 
make  arrangements  intended  to  be  permanent.  The 
most  practical  of  the  conferees  were  at  last  the  most 
ready  to  refer  to  the  League  of  Nations  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  all  interests  which  did  not  admit  of  im¬ 
mediate  determination,  of  all  administrative  problems 
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which  were  to  require  a  continuiii(r  oversijjht.  Wtiat 
had  seemed  a  counsel  of  perfection  had  come  to  seem 
a  plain  counsel  of  necessity.  Tiic  League  of  Nations 
was  the  practical  statesman’s  hope  of  success  in  many 
of  the  most  difficult  things  he  was  attempting. 

And  it  had  validated  itself  in  the  thought  of  every 
member  of  the  Conference  as  something  much  bigger, 
much  greater  every  way,  than  a  mere  instrument  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  particular  treaty.  It 
was  universally  recognized  that  all  the  peoples  ol  the 
world  demantied  of  the  Conference  that  it  should  create 
such  a  continuing  concert  of  free  nations  as  would  make 
wars  of  aggression  and  spoliation  such  as  this  that  has 
just  ended  forever  impossible.  A  cry  had  gone  out 
from  every  home  in  every  stricken  land  from  which 
sons  and  brothers  and  fathers  had  gone  forth  to  the 
great  sacrilice  that  such  a  sacrilice  should  never  again 
be  exacted.  It  was  manifest  why  it  had  been  exacted. 
It  had  been  exacted  because  one  nation  desireil 
dominion  and  other  nations  had  known  no  means  of 
defense  except  armaments  and  alliances.  War  had  lain 
at  the  heart  of  every  arrangement  of  the  Europe, — of 
every  arrangement  of  the  w'orld, — that  preceded  the 
war.  Restive  peoples  had  been  told  that  Beets  aiul 
armies,  which  tliey  toiled  to  sustain,  meant  peace;  and 
they  now  knew  that  they  had  been  lied  to:  that  fleets 
and  armies  had  been  maintained  to  promote  national 
ambitions  and  meant  war.  I'liey  knew  that  no  old 
policy  meant  anything  else  but  force,  force, — always 
force.  And  they  knew  that  it  was  intolerable.  Isvery 
true  heart  in  the  world,  and  every  enlightened  judgment 
demanded  that,  at  whatever  cost  of  independent  action, 
every  government  that  took  thought  for  its  people  or 
for  justice  or  for  ordered  freedom  should  lend  itself 
to  a  new  purpose  and  utterly  destroy  the  old  order  of 
international  politics.  Statesmen  might  see  difficulties, 
but  the  people  could  ace  none  and  could  brook  no  denial. 
A  war  in  which  they  had  been  bled  white  to  beat  the 
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terror  that  lay  omiealcii  in  every  Balance  of  P 
nuist  not  eiul  in  a  tnere  vk't*>ry  of  arms  and  a  new 
ance.  'I’he  immster  that  had  resorted  to  arms  mu 
put  in  chains  that  could  not  he  broken.  The  u 
power  of  free  natitms  must  put  a  stop  to  af^j^rei 
and  the  world  must  be  ^iven  peace.  If  there  wa 
the  will  or  the  intellij'ence  to  accomplish  that  now, 
must  be  another  aiul  a  final  war  ami  the  world  mu 
swept  clean  of  every  power  that  could  renew  the  tc 
I'he  l.eaj.'ue  of  Nations  was  not  merely  an  instru 
to  ailjust  and  retuedy  old  wron(rs  under  a  new  t 
tif  })eaee:  it  was  the  only  hope  for  mankind. 
and  aijain  had  the  demon  of  war  been  east  out  o 
house  of  the  peoples  and  the  lu»use  swept  clean 
treaty  of  peace:  only  to  prepare  a  time  when  he  w 
enter  in  af^ain  with  spirits  worse  than  himself, 
house  must  now  be  j^iven  a  tenant  who  could  ho 
aiiainst  all  such.  Convenient,  indeed  imiispensabl 
statesmen  fouiivl  the  newly  j>!anned  I.ea^ue  of  Na 
to  be  lor  the  eveeution  of  present  plans  of  peace 
reparation,  they  saw  it  in  a  new  aspect  before 
work  was  finished.  They  saw  it  as  the  main  obje( 
the  peace,  as  the  only  thinn  tliat  could  complete 
make  it  worth  wliile.  They  saw  it  as  the  hope  ol 
world,  and  that  hope  they  did  not  dare  to  disapp 
Shall  wc  or  any  other  free  peo|)le  hesitate  to  at 
this  ureat  duty?  Dare  wc  reject  it  and  break  the  1 
of  the  world? 

And  so  the  result  (T  the  Conference  of  Peace,  st 
as  (iermany  is  conccrnetl,  stands  complete,  'fhe 
cultics  encountered  were  very  many.  Sometimes 
sccmeil  insuper.ible.  It  was  impossible  to  accommo 
the  interests  of  so  great  a  body  of  nations, — inte 
which  directly  or  indirectly  affected  almost  every 
ti(»n  in  the  world, — without  many  minor  comprom 
The  treaty,  as  a  result,  is  not  exactly  what  we  w 
have  written.  It  Is  probably  not  what  any  one  of 
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national  delegations  would  have  written.  But  results 
were  worked  out  wliich  on  tlie  whole  bear  test.  I  think 
that  it  will  be  found  that  the  compromises  which  were 
accepted  as  inevitable  nowhere  cut  to  the  heart  of  any 
principle.  The  work  of  the  Conference  squares,  as  a 
whole,  with  the  principles  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of 
the  peace  as  well  as  with  the  practical  possibilities  of  the 
international  situations  which  had  to  be  faced  and  dealt 
with  as  facts. 

I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  lay  before  you  a 
special  treaty  with  France,  whose  object  is  tlie  temporary 
protection  of  hVance  from  unprovoked  aggression  by  the 
I’ower  witli  whom  this  treaty  of  peace  has  been  nego¬ 
tiated.  Its  terms  link  it  with  this  treaty.  I  take  the 
liberty,  however,  of  reserving  it  for  special  explication 
on  another  occasion. 

"^I’lie  role  which  America  was  to  play  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  seemed  determined,  as  I  liave  said,  before  my 
colleagues  and  I  got  to  Paris, — determined  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  expectations  of  the  nations  whose  representa¬ 
tives,  drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  we  were 
to  deal  with.  It  was  universally  recognized  that  Amer¬ 
ica  had  entered  the  war  to  promote  no  private  or 
peculiar  interest  of  iier  own  but  only  as  the  champion 
of  rights  which  she  was  glad  to  share  with  free  men 
and  lovers  of  justice  everywhere.  VVe  had  formulated 
the  principles  upon  which  the  settlement  was  to  be 
made, — the  principles  upon  which  the  armistice  had 
been  agreed  to  and  tiie  parleys  of  peace  undertaken, — 
and  no  one  doubted  that  our  desire  was  to  see  the  treaty 
of  peace  formulated  along  the  actual  lines  of  those 
principles, — and  desired  nothing  else.  We  were  wel¬ 
comed  as  disinterested  friends.  We  were  resorted  to 
as  arbiters  in  many  a  difficult  matter.  It  was  recognized 
that  our  material  aid  would  be  indispensable  in  the  days 
to  come,  when  industry  and  credit  would  have  to  be 
brought  back  to  their  normal  operation  again  and  com- 
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munities  beaten  to  the  ground  assisted  to  their  feet  o 
more,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted,  I  am  proud  to  s 
that  we  would  play  the  helpful  friend  in  these  thi 
as  in  all  others  without  prejudice  or  favor.  We  w 
generously  accepted  as  the  unaffected  champions 
what  was  right.  It  was  a  very  responsible  role  to  pi 
but  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  fine  group  of  An 
icans  who  helped  with  their  expert  advice  in  each  p 
of  the  varied  settlements  sought  in  every  transact 
to  justify  the  high  confidence  reposed  in  them. 

And  that  confidence,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  meas 
of  our  opportunity  and  of  our  duty  in  the  days  to  co 
in  which  the  new  hope  of  the  peoples  of  the  work 
to  be  fulfilled  or  disappointed.  The  fact  that  Ame 
is  the  friend  of  the  nations,  whether  they  be  rivals 
associates,  is  no  new  fact:  it  is  only  the  discovery 
it  by  the  rest  of  the  world  that  is  new. 

America  may  be  said  to  have  just  reached  her  ma 
ity  as  a  world  power.  It  was  almost  exactly  twe 
one  years  ago  that  the  results  of  the  war  with-Sj. 
put  us  unexpectedly  in  possession  of  rich  islands  on 
other  side  of  the  world  and  brought  us  into  associai 
with  other  governments  in  the  control  of  the 
Indies.  It  was  regarded  as  a  sinister  and  ominous  tl 
by  the  statesmen  of  more  than  one  European  chancel 
that  we  should  have  extended  our  power  beyond 
confines  of  our  continental  dominions.  They  were 
customed  to  think  of  new  neighbors  as  a  new  menace 
rivals  as  watchful  enemies.  There  were  persons  amoi 
us  at  home  who  looked  with  deep  disapproval 
avowed  anxiety  on  such  extensions  of  our  nati( 
authority  over  distant  islands  and  over  peoples  wl 
they  feared  we  might  exploit,  not  serve  and  assist, 
we  have  not  exploited  them.  We  have  been  t 
friends  and  have  sought  to  serve  them.  And  our 
minion  has  been  a  menace  to  no  other  nation, 
redeemed  our  honor  to  the  utmost  in  our  dealings  ’ 
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Cuba.  She  is  weak  but  absolutely  free;  and  it  is  her 
trust  in  us  that  makes  her  free.  Weak  peoples  every¬ 
where  stand  ready  to  give  us  any  authority  among  tlieni 
that  will  assure  them  a  like  friendly  oversight  and  di¬ 
rection.  d'hey  know  that  there  is  no  ground  for  fear 
in  receiving  us  as  their  mentors  and  guides.  Our  isola¬ 
tion  was  ended  twenty  years  ago;  and  now  fear  of  us  is 
ciuled  also,  our  counsel  ami  association  sought  after  and 
desired.  'I'here  can  be  no  question  of  our  ceasing  to  he 
a  world  power.  'I'he  finly  (juestion  is  whether  we  can 
refuse  the  moral  leadership  that  is  offered  us,  whether 
we  shall  accept  (U'  reject  the  confulence  of  the  worhl. 

'i'he  war  and  the  Conference  r»f  Peace  now  sitting  in 
Paris  seem  to  me  to  have  answered  that  question.  Our 
participation  in  the  war  established  our  position  among 
the  nations  and  nothing  but  uur  own  mistaken  action 
can  alter  it.  It  was  not  an  accident  or  a  matter  of 
sudden  clioiee  that  we  arc  no  longer  isolated  ami  de¬ 
voted  to  a  policy  which  lias  only  our  own  interest  and 
advantage  for  its  object.  It  was  our  duty  to  go  in,  if 
we  were  indeed  the  champions  of  liberty  and  of  right. 
We  answered  to  the  call  of  duty  in  a  way  so  spirited, 
so  utterly  witliout  thought  of  what  we  spent  of  blood 
or  treasure,  so  effective,  so  worthy  of  the  admiration 
of  true  men  everywhere,  so  wrought  out  of  the  stuff  of 
all  that  was  heroic,  that  the  whole  world  saw  at  last, 
in  the  flesh,  in  noble  action,  a  great  i<lcal  asserted  and 
vindicated,  by  a  Nation  they  had  deemed  material  and 
now  found  to  be  compact  of  the  spiritual  forces  that 
must  free  men  of  every  nation  from  every  unworthy 
bondage.  It  is  thus  that  a  new  role  and  a  new  responsi¬ 
bility  have  come  to  this  great  Nation  that  we  honor  and 
which  we  would  all  wish  to  lift  to  yet  higher  levels  of 
service  and  achievement. 

The  stage  is  set,  the  destiny  disclosed.  It  has  come 
about  by  no  plan  of  our  conceiving,  but  by  the  band  of 
God  who  let!  us  into  this  way.  We  cannot  turn  back. 
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We  can  only  go  forward,  with  lifted  eyes  and  fresher 
spirit,  to  follow  the  vision.  It  was  of  this  that 
dreamed  at  our  birth.  America  shall  in  truth  show  i 
way.  The  light  streams  upon  the  path  ahead,  a 
nowhere  else. 


'I'O  'niK  CZl'XUO-SLOVAK  ARMY 


SPEECH  ON  REVIEWING  A  DETACHMENT  OF  THE 
CZECHO-SLOVAK  ARMY  EN  ROUTE  FROM  SIBERIA  TO 
EUROPE,  JtMA'  l8,  1919.'  FROM  ORIGINAL  IN  MR. 

Wilson’s  fili'S. 

MAI()R  VLADIMIR  TIRSA,  OFFICl-.RS,  AND 
NIlsN  OF  'i'lIF,  DFTAClIMlvNT  OF  'rilF, 
CZF:CM0-SL0VAK  ARMY: 

I  review  with  pleasure  this  detachment  of  your 
valiant  Army.  To  you,  its  officers,  and  to  these  brave 
men  1  extend  a  cordial  welcome.  From  afar  we  have 
watched  your  deeds  and  have  been  moved  to  admira¬ 
tion  of  your  actions  under  the  most  adverse  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Havinp;  been  subjugated  to  an  alien  control, 
you  were  fired  by  a  love  of  your  former  independence 
and  for  the  institutions  of  your  native  land  and  aligned 
yourselves  with  those  who  fought  in  opposition  to  des¬ 
potism  and  military  autocracy.  At  the  moment  when 
adversity  came  to  the  armies  with  whicli  you  were  fight¬ 
ing  and  w’hen  darkness  and  despair  cast  its  gloom  upon 
your  cause  you  declined  to  accommodate  yourselves  to 
circumstances  w'hich  W’crc  of  the  old  order  of  things  and 
resolutely  retained  your  Iiope. 

Your  steadfastness  to  your  purposes,  your  unshaken 

'The  utory  of  thit  contingent  of  C/echo-Slovnkn  h  one  of  the  cpic< 
of  the  Great  War,  Beginning  ««  reluaant  »ioldier»  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army»  they  were  captured  hy  the  Russiann  ami  lay  f‘>r 
several  years  in  prison  camps.  When  the  old  Russian  Governmcnc 
was  overthrown  they  were  released.  They  organized  an  army  of 
their  own  under  the  Russian  provisional  CJovernmeni  and  fought 
gallantiy  in  the  last  advance  of  the  Russian  armies  in  1917.  After 
the  Bolshevik  overturn  they  found  themselves  ringed  around  with 
enemies;  they  refused  amnesty  from  the  Austrian  emperor;  they  broke 
through  the  (Jerman  line  at  Barhmut  in  a  Woody  battle  and  set  straight 
eastward  5,000  miles  to  Vladivostok,  a  contingent  finally  arriving  in 
Washington,  to  be  reviewed  by  President  Wilson, 
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belief  in  hij'li  iiioals,  your  valor  of  mind,  of  body  and 
of  heart,  iiave  evoked  the  adtui ration  of  the  work!.  In 
the  midst  of  disttruani/ation  and  subject  to  influences 
which  worked  for  ruin  you  consistently  maintained 
order  witiiin  your  ranks  atul  by  your  example  helped 
those  w'ith  whom  you  came  in  contact  to  rccstablisli  some 
semblance  of  (mder  in  their  affairs.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  demeanor  of  your  brave  Army 
iiiulcr  these  trying  circumstances.  Future  generations 
will  record  the  influence  for  good  which  you  had  upon 
a  large  part  of  the  wtirkl’s  area  and  will  accord  you 
the  place  which  you  properly  deserve.  In  the  history 
of  the  modern  world,  and  perhaps  in  all  history,  there 
is  no  more  wonderful  nor  brilliant  record  than  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  your  forces  in  opposition  to  the  armies  of 
Germany  and  .Austria  through  a  population  which  de¬ 
veloped  an  hostility,  and  the  march  of  your  armies  for 
thousands  of  miles  across  the  great  regions  of  Siberia, 
keeping  steadfastly  in  mind  tlic  necessity  for  order  and 
organization. 

You  are  returning  now  to  your  native  land,  to-day 
again  a  free  and  imiependent  country.  May  you  take 
back  with  you  that  stamina  which  you  so  well  manifested 
all  through  your  trying  experiences  In  Russia  and  Si¬ 
beria,  and  may  you  keep  in  mind  after  your  return  that 
the  laws  of  God,  the  laws  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  nature 
require  a  systematic  establishment  for  their  proper 
operation,  and  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race. 


I^RESENTING  A  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE 


MESSAGE  TO  'lllIC  SENATE  OE  THE  I'.  S.,  Jl'LY  29,  1919. 
FROM  OKKJINAl,  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FIEES. 

Genti.i-:mi-;n  of  the  senate: 

I  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  you  a  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  France  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure 
that  Republic  of  the  immediate  aid  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  case  of  any  unprovoked  movement  of 
aggression  against  her  on  the  part  of  Germany.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  treaty  will  meet  with  your  cor¬ 
dial  approval  and  will  receive  an  early  ratification  at 
your  hands,  along  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many.  Now  that  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  great  document  I  presented  to  you  two 
weeks  ago,  it  seems  opportune  to  lay  before  you  this 
treaty  which  is  meant  to  be  in  effect  a  part  of  it. 

It  was  signed  on  the  same  day  with  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  is  intended  as  a  temporary  supplement  to  it.  It 
is  believed  that  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  itself 
provides  adequate  protection  to  France  against  aggres¬ 
sion  from  her  recent  enemy  on  the  east;  but  the  years 
immediately  ahead  of  us  contain  many  incalculable  pos¬ 
sibilities.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  pro¬ 
vides  for  military  action  for  the  protection  of  its 
members  only  upon  advice  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
— advice  given,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  only  upon  delibera¬ 
tion  and  acted  up<»n  by  each  of  the  governments  of  the 
member  States  only  if  its  own  judgment  justifies  such 
action.  I'he  object  of  the  special  treaty  with  France 
which  I  now  submit  to  you  is  to  provide  for  immediate 
military  assistance  to  France  by  the  United  States  in 
case  of  any  unprovoked  movement  of  aggression  against 
her  by  Germany  without  waiting  for  the  advice  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  such  action  be 
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taken.  It  is  to  be  an  arrangement,  not  indepencle 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  under  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  expressly  provided  that  this  t 
shall  be  made  the  subject  of  consideration  at  the 
time  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  (Jermany;  tha 
special  arrangement  shall  receive  the  approval  o 
Council  of  the  League;  and  that  this  special  proi 
for  the  safety  of  France  shall  remain  in  force  only 
upon  the  application  of  one  of  the  parties  to  it 
Council  of  the  League,  acting,  if  necessary,  by  a  m 
ity  vote,  shall  agree  that  the  provisions  of  the  Cov( 
of  the  League  afford  her  sufficient  protection. 

I  was  moved  to  sign  this  treaty  by  considera 
which  will,  I  hope,  seem  as  persuasive  and  as  irresi: 
to  you  as  they  seemed  to  me.  We  are  bound  to  Fj 
by  ties  of  friendship  which  we  have  always  rcgai 
and  shall  always  regard,  as  peculiarly  sacred.  Sh 
sisted  us  to  win  our  freedom  as  a  Nation.  It  is  seri< 
to  be  doubted  whether  we  could  have  won  it  wit 
her  gallant  and  timely  aid.  We  have  recently  hac. 
privilege  of  assisting  in  driving  enemies,  who  were 
enemies  of  the  world,  from  her  soil;  but  that  does 
pay  our  debt  to  her.  Nothing  can  pay  such  a  debt, 
now  desires  that  we  should  promise  to  lend  our  f 
force  to  keep  her  safe  against  the  power  she  has 
most  reason  to  fear.  Another  great  nation  voluni 
the  same  promise.  It  is  one  of  the  fine  reversal 
history  that  that  other  nation  should  be  the  very  pc 
from  whom  France  fought  to  set  us  free.  A  new 
has  dawned.  Old  antagonisms  are  forgotten, 
common  cause  of  freedom  and  enlightenment  has  ere 
new  comradeships  and  a  new  perception  of  what 
wise  and  necessary  for  great  nations  to  do  to  free 
world  of  intolerable  fear.  Two  governments  who  ■ 
to  be  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  ask  leaw 
the  Council  of  the  League  to  be  permitted  to  go  to 
assistance  of  a  friend  whose  situation  has  been  foun' 
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be  one  of  peculiar  peril,  without  awaiting  the  advice  of 
the  League  to  act. 

It  is  by  taking  such  pledges  as  this  that  we  prove  our¬ 
selves  faithful  to  the  utmost  to  the  high  obligations  of 
gratitude  and  tested  friendship.  Such  an  act  as  this 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  proofs  that  we  are  a  people  that 
sees  the  true  heart  of  duty  and  prefers  honor  to  its  own 
separate  course  of  peace. 


HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 


ADDRESS  TO  CONGRESS,  ACGl’ST  8,  I919.  FROM  TI 
“congressional  RECORD,”  VOL.  58,  I>I>.  37 1 

3721. 

T  HAVE  sought  this  opportunity  to  address  you  t 
cause  it  is  clearly  my  duty  to  call  your  attention 
the  present  cost  of  living  and  to  urge  upon  you  with 
the  persuasive  force  of  which  I  am  capable  the  leg 
lative  measures  which  would  be  most  effective  in  cc 
trolling  it  and  bringing  it  down.  The  prices  the  pcoj 
of  this  country  are  paying  for  everything  that  it  is  neci 
sary  for  them  to  use  in  order  to  live  are  not  justiii 
by  a  shortage  in  supply,  either  present  or  prospectii 
and  are  in  many  cases  artificially  and  deliberately  creat 
by  vicious  practices  which  ought  immediately  to 
checked  by  law.  They  constitute  a  burden  upon 
which  is  the  more  unbearable  because  we  know  that 
is  willfully  imposed  by  those  who  have  the  power  a: 
that  it  can  by  vigorous  public  action  be  greatly  lighten 
and  made  to  square  with  the  actual  conditions  of  supj. 
and  demand.  Some  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
prices  are  produced  are  already  illegal,  some  of  the 
criminal,  and  those  who  employ  them  will  be  energe 
cally  proceeded  against;  but  others  have  not  yet  be 
brought  under  the  law,  and  should  be  dealt  with  at  on 
by  legislation. 

I  need  not  recite  the  particulars  of  this  critical  ms 
ter:  the  prices  demanded  and  paid  at  the  sources 
supply,  at  the  factory,  in  the  food  markets,  at  the  sho} 
in  the  restaurants  and  hotels,  alike  in  the  city  and 
the  village.  They  are  familiar  to  you.  They  are  t 
talk  of  every  domestic  circle  and  of  every  group 
casual  acquaintances  even.  It  is  a  matter  of  famili 
knowledge,  also,  that  a  process  has  set  in  which  is  like! 
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unless  something  is  done,  to  push  prices  and  rents  and 
the  whole  cost  of  living  higher  and  yet  higher,  in  a 
vicious  cycle  to  which  there  is  no  logical  or  natural  end. 
With  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
come  demands  for  increases  in  wages, — demands  which 
are  justified  if  there  he  no  other  way  of  enabling  men 
to  live.  Upon  the  increase  of  wages  there  follows  close 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  products  whose  producers 
have  been  accorded  the  increase, — not  a  proportionate 
increase,  for  the  manufacturer  does  not  content  himself 
with  that,  but  an  increase  considerably  greater  than  the 
added  wage  cost  and  for  which  the  added  wage  cost  is 
oftentimes  hardly  more  than  an  excuse.  The  laborers 
who  do  not  get  an  increase  in  pay  when  tiiey  demand 
it  are  likely  to  strike,  and  the  strike  only  makes  matters 
worse.  It  checks  production,  if  it  affects  the  railways 
it  prevents  distribution  and  strips  the  markets,  so  that 
there  is  presently  notiiing  to  buy,  and  there  is  another 
excessive  addition  to  prices  resulting  from  the  scarcity. 

These  are  facts  and  forces  with  which  we  have  be¬ 
come  only  too  familiar;  but  we  are  not  justified  because 
of  our  familiarity  with  them  or  because  of  any  hasty 
and  shallow  conclusion  that  they  are  “natural”  and  in¬ 
evitable  in  sitting  inactively  by  and  letting  them  work 
their  fatal  results  if  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do 
to  check,  correct,  or  reverse  them.  I  have  sought  this 
opportunity  to  inform  the  Congress  what  the  Executive 
is  doing  by  way  of  remedy  and  control,  and  to  suggest 
where  effective  legal  remedies  are  lacking  and  may  be 
supplied. 

We  must,  I  think,  frankly  admit  that  there  is  no  com¬ 
plete  immediate  remedy  to  be  had  from  legislative  and 
executive  action.  The  free  processes  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  will  not  operate  of  themselves  and  no  legislative 
or  executive  action  can  force  them  into  full  and  natural 
operation  until  there  is  peace.  There  is  now  neither 
peace  nor  war.  All  the  world  is  waiting, — with  what 
unnerving  fears  and  haunting  doubts  who  can  adequately 
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say? — waiting  to  know  when  it  shall  have  peace  an 
what  kind  of  peace  it  will  be  when  it  comes, — a  peat 
in  which  each  nation  shall  make  shift  for  itself  as 
can,  or  a  peace  buttressed  and  supported  by  the  will  an 
concert  of  the  nations  that  have  the  purpose  and  th 
power  to  do  and  to  enforce  what  is  right.  Politicalh 
economically,  socially  the  World  is  on  the  operatin 
table,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  administer  an 
anesthetic.  It  is  conscious.  It  even  watches  the  capit: 
operation  upon  which  it  knows  that  its  hope  of  healthfi 
life  depends.  It  cannot  think  its  business  out  or  mak 
plans  or  give  intelligent  and  provident  direction  to  it 
affairs  while  in  such  a  case.  Where  there  is  no  peace  c 
mind  there  can  be  no  energy  in  endeavor.  There  ca 
be  no  confidence  in  industry,  no  calculable  basis  fc 
credits,  no  confident  buying  or  systematic  selling,  no  ce; 
tain  prospect  of  employment,  no  normal  restoration  c 
business,  no  hopeful  attempt  at  reconstruction  or  th 
proper  reassembling  of  the  dislocated  elements  of  ci 
terprise  until  peace  has  been  established  and,  so  far  s 
may  be,  guaranteed. 

Our  national  life  has  no  doubt  been  less  radicall 
disturbed  and  dismembered  than  the  national  life  c 
other  peoples  whom  the  war  more  directly  affected,  wit 
its  terrible  ravaging  and  destructive  force,  but  it  hs 
been,  nevertheless,  profoundly  affected  and  disarrangcc 
and  our  industries,  our  credits,  our  productive  capacit; 
our  economic  processes  are  inextricably  interwoven  wit 
those  of  other  nations  and  peoples, — most  Intimatel 
of  all  with  the  nations  and  peoples  upon  whom  th 
chief  burden  and  confusion  of  the  war  fell  and  who  ai 
now  most  dependent  upon  the  cooperative  action  of  th 
world. 

We  are  just  now  shipping  more  goods  out  of  on 
ports  to  foreign  markets  than  we  ever  shipped  befor* 
— not  food  stuffs  merely,  but  stuffs  and  materials  c 
every  sort;  but  this  is  no  index  of  what  our  foreign  salt 
will  continue  to  be  or  of  the  effect  the  volume  of  ou 
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exports  will  have  on  supplies  and  prices.  It  is  impos' 
sible  yet  to  predict  how  far  or  how  long  foreign  pur¬ 
chasers  will  be  able  to  find  the  money  or  the  credit  to 
pay  for  or  sustain  such  purchases  on  such  a  scale;  how 
soon  or  to  what  extent  foreign  manufacturers  can  re¬ 
sume  their  former  production,  foreign  farmers  get  their 
accustomed  crops  from  their  own  fields,  foreign  mines 
resume  their  former  output,  foreign  merchants  set  up 
again  their  old  machinery  of  trade  with  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  All  these  things  must  remain  uncertain  until 
peace  is  established  and  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
concerted  the  methods  by  which  normal  life  and  industry 
are  to  be  restored  and  all  that  we  can  do,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  to  restrain  profiteering  and  put  the  life  of  our 
people  upon  a  tolerable  footing  will  be  makeshift  and 
provisional.  'I'here  can  be  no  settled  conditions  here 
or  elsewhere  until  the  treaty  of  peace  is  out  of  the  way 
and  the  work  of  liquidating  the  war  has  become  the 
chief  concern  of  our  (jovcrnment  and  of  the  other  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  world.  Until  then  business  will  in¬ 
evitably  remain  speculative  and  sway  now  this  way  and 
again  that,  with  heavy  losses  or  heavy  gains  as  it  may 
chance,  and  the  consumer  must  take  care  of  both  the 
gains  and  the  losses.  'Fhere  can  be  no  peace  prices  so 
long  as  our  whole  financial  and  economic  system  is  on 
a  war  basis. 

Murope  will  not,  can  not  recoup  her  capital  or  put 
her  restless,  distracted  peoples  to  work  until  she  knows 
exactly  where  she  stands  in  respect  of  peace ;  and  what 
we  will  do  is  for  her  the  chief  question  upon  which  her 
quietude  of  mind  and  confidence  of  purpose  depend. 
While  there  is  any  possibility  that  the  peace  terms  may 
he  changed  or  may  be  held  long  in  abeyance  or  may  not 
be  enforced  because  of  divisions  of  opinion  among  the 
Rowers  associated  against  Germany,  it  is  idle  to  look 
lor  permanent  relief. 

But  what  we  can  do  we  should  do,  and  should  do  at 
once.  .And  there  is  a  great  deal  that  we  can  do,  pro- 
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visional  though  it  be.  Wheat  shipments  and  credits  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  our  wheat  can  and  will  be 
limited  and  controlled  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  raise  but 
rather  to  lower  the  price  of  flour  here.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  power,  within  certain  limits,  to  regulate 
that.  We  cannot  deny  wheat  to  foreign  peoples  who 
are  in  dire  need  of  it,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  do  so;  but 
fortunately,  though  the  wheat  crop  is  not  what  we  hopet 
it  would  be,  it  is  abundant  if  handled  with  providen 
care.  The  price  of  wheat  is  lower  in  the  United  State; 
than  in  Europe,  and  can  with  proper  management  bi 
kept  so. 

By  way  of  immediate  relief,  surplus  stocks  of  botl 
food  and  clothing  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  wil 
be  sold,  and  of  course  sold  at  prices  at  which  there  i 
no  profit.  And  by  way  of  a  more  permanent  correc 
tion  of  prices  surplus  stocks  in  private  hands  will  b 
drawn  out  of  storage  and  put  upon  the  market.  Foi 
tunately,  under  the  terms  of  the  Food  Control  Act  th 
hoarding  of  foodstuffs  can  be  checked  and  prevented 
and  they  will  be,  with  the  greatest  energy.  Foodstufi 
can  be  drawn  out  of  storage  and  sold  by  legal  actio 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  will  institute  whereve 
necessary;  but  so  soon  as  the  situation  is  systematical! 
dealt  with  it  is  not  likely  that  the  courts  will  often  ha\ 
to  be  resorted  to.  Much  of  the  accumulating  of  stocl 
has  no  doubt  been  due  to  the  sort  of  speculation  whic 
always  results  from  uncertainty.  Great  surpluses  wei 
accumulated  because  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  wh; 
the  market  would  disclose  and  dealers  were  determin< 
to  be  ready  for  whatever  might  happen,  as  well  as  eag 
to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  rising  prices.  They  w 
now  see  the  disadvantage,  as  well  as  the  danger,  ■ 
holding  off  from  the  new  process  of  distribution. 

Some  very  interesting  and  significant  facts  with  1 
gard  to  stocks  on  hand  and  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  fa 
of  abundance  have  been  disclosed  by  the  inquiries  of  t 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Lab 
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and  the  Federal  I'rade  Commission.  They  seem  to 
justify  the  statement  that  in  the  case  of  many  necessary 
commodities  effective  means  iiave  been  found  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  normal  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Disregarding  the  surplus  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  there  was  a  greater  supply  of  food¬ 
stuffs  in  this  country  on  June  i  of  this  year  than  at  the 
same  date  last  year.  In  the  combined  total  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tile  most  important  foods  in  dry  and  cold  storage 
the  excess  was  quite  iq  per  cent.  Anil  yet  prices  liave 
risen.  'I’he  supply  of  fresh  eggs  on  hand  in  June  of 
this  year,  for  example,  was  greater  by  nearly  10  per 
cent  than  the  supply  on  hand  at  the  same  time  last  year 
and  yet  the  wholesale  price  was  forty  cents  a  dozen  as 
against  thirty  cents  a  year  ago.  'fhe  stock  of  frozen 
lowls  had  increased  more  than  298  per  cent,  and  yet 
the  price  had  risen  also,  from  thirty-four  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents.  The 
supply  of  creamery  butter  had  increased  129  per  cent 
and  the  price  from  forty-one  to  fifty-three  cents  per 
pound.  The  supply  of  salt  beef  had  been  augmented 
3  per  cent  and  the  price  had  gone  up  from  thirty-four 
dollars  a  barrel  to  thirty-six  dollars  a  barrel.  Canned 
corn  had  increased  in  stock  nearly  92  per  cent  and  had 
remained  substantially  the  same  in  price.  In  a  few  food¬ 
stuffs  the  prices  had  declined,  but  in  nothing  like  the 
proportion  in  which  the  supply  had  increased.  For 
example,  the  stock  of  canned  tomatoes  had  increased 
102  per  cent  and  yet  the  price  had  declined  only  twenty- 
five  cents  per  dozen  cans.  In  some  cases  there  had  been 
the  usual  result  of  an  increase  of  price  following  a  de¬ 
crease  of  supply,  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  in¬ 
crease  of  price  had  been  disproportionate  to  the  decrease 
in  stock. 

The  Attorney-General  has  been  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation  as  a  whole  and  of  the  laws  that 
can  be  applied  to  better  it  and  is  convinced  that,  under 
the  stimulation  and  temptation  of  exceptional  circum- 
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stances,  combinations  of  producers  and  combinations  ( 
traders  have  been  formed  for  the  control  of  supplies  ar 
of  prices  which  are  clearly  in  restraint  of  trade,  ar 
against  these  prosecutions  will  be  promptly  institut< 
and  actively  pushed  which  will  in  all  likelihood  have 
prompt  corrective  effect.  There  is  reason  to  believe  th 
the  prices  of  leather,  of  coal,  of  lumber,  and  of  textil 
have  been  materially  affected  by  forms  of  concert  ar 
cooperation  among  the  producers  and  marketers  of  the 
and  other  universally  necessary  commodities  which 
will  be  possible  to  redress.  No  watchful  or  energet 
effort  will  be  spared  to  accomplish  this  necessary  resul 
I  trust  that  there  will  not  be  many  cases  in  which  pros 
cution  will  be  necessary.  Public  action  will  no  dou 
cause  many  who  have  perhaps  unwittingly  adopted 
legal  methods  to  abandon  them  promptly  and  of  the 
own  motion. 

And  publicity  can  accomplish  a  great  deal.  The  pu 
chaser  can  often  take  care  of  himself  if  he  knows  tl 
facts  and  influences  he  is  dealing  with ;  and  purchase 
are  not  disinclined  to  do  anything,  either  singly  or  cc 
Icctively,  that  may  be  necessary  for  their  self-prot< 
tion.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Departme 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Fe 
era!  Trade  Commission  can  do  a  great  deal  towan 
supplying  the  public,  systematically  and  at  short  inte 
vals,  with  information  regarding  the  actual  supply  > 
particular  commodities  that  is  in  existence  and  avallabl 
with  regard  to  supplies  which  are  in  existence  but  n 
available  because  of  hoarding,  and  with  regard  to  tl 
methods  of  price  fixing  which  arc  being  used  by  deale 
in  certain  foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries.  There  ci 
be  little  doubt  that  retailers  are  in  part, — sometimes 
large  part, — responsible  for  exorbitant  prices;  and  it 
quite  practicable  for  the  Government,  through  t 
agencies  I  have  mentioned,  to  supply  the  public  with  fi 
information  as  to  the  prices  at  which  retailers  buy  a: 
as  to  the  costs  of  transportation  they  pay,  in  order  tb 
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it  may  be  known  just  what  margin  of  profit  they  arc 
demanding.  Opinion  and  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  purchasers  can  probably  do  the  rest. 

That  is,  these  agencies  may  perform  this  indispensa¬ 
ble  service  provided  the  Congress  will  supply  them  with 
the  necessary  funds  to  prosecute  their  inquiries  and  keep 
their  price  lists  up  to  date.  Hitherto  the  Appropria¬ 
tion  Committees  of  the  Houses  have  not  always,  I  fear, 
seen  the  full  value  of  these  inquiries,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments  and  Commi.ssions  have  been  very  much  straitened 
for  means  to  render  this  service.  That  adequate  funds 
be  provided  by  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  and  pro¬ 
vided  as  promptly  as  possible,  is  one  of  the  means  of 
greatly  ameliorating  the  present  distressing  conditions 
of  livelihood  that  I  have  come  to  urge,  in  this  attempt 
to  concert  with  you  the  best  ways  to  serve  the  country 
in  this  emergency.  It  is  one  of  the  absolutely  necessary 
means,  underlying  many  others,  and  can  be  supplied  at 
once, 

I'here  are  many  other  ways.  Existing  law  is  in¬ 
adequate.  There  are  many  perfectly  legitimate  methods 
by  which  tlie  (jovernment  can  exercise  restraint  and 
guidance. 

Let  me  urge,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  present  food 
control  Act  should  be  so  extended  both  as  to  the  period 
of  time  during  which  it  shall  remain  in  operation  and 
as  to  the  commodities  to  which  it  shall  apply.  Its  pro¬ 
visions  against  hoarding  should  be  made  to  apply  not 
only  to  food  but  also  to  feedstuffs,  to  fuel,  to  clothing, 
and  to  many  other  commodities  which  are  indisputably 
necessaries  of  life.  As  it  stands  nhw  it  is  limited  in 
operation  to  the  period  of  the  war  and  becomes  inopera¬ 
tive  upon  the  formal  proclamation  of  peace.  But  I 
should  judge  that  it  was  clearly  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Congress  to  make  similar  permanent  pro¬ 
visions  and  regulations  with  regard  to  all  goods  destined 
for  interstate  commerce  and  to  exclude  them  from  inter¬ 
state  shipment  if  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  not 
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compiled  with.  Some  such  regulation  is  imperati 
necessary.  'I'hc  abuses  that  have  grown  up  in  the  ma 
ulation  of  prices  by  the  withholding  of  foodstuffs 
other  necessaries  of  life  cannot  otherwise  be  effect! 
prevented.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  either  the  ne 
sity  or  the  legitimacy  of  such  measures.  May  1  not 
attention  to  the  fact,  also,  that,  although  the  prc 
Act  prohibits  profiteering,  the  prohibition  is  acc 
panied  by  no  penalty.  It  is  clearly  in  the  public  inte 
that  a  penalty  should  be  provided  which  will  be 
suasive. 

To  the  same  end,  I  earnestly  recommend,  in 
second  place,  that  the  Congress  pass  a  law  rcgula 
cold  storage  as  it  is  regulated,  for  example,  by  the  ! 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  limit  the  time  du 
which  goods  may  be  kept  in  storage,  prescribe 
method  of  disposing  of  them  if  kept  beyond  the 
mitted  period,  and  require  that  goods  released  f 
storage  shall  in  all  cases  bear  the  date  of  their  rcc 
It  would  materially  add  to  the  serviceability  of  the 
for  the  purpose  we  now  have  in  view,  if  it  were 
prescribed  that  all  goods  released  from  storage 
interstate  shipment  should  have  plainly  marked  i 
each  package  the  selling  or  market  price  at  which 
went  into  storage.  By  this  means  the  purchaser  w 
always  be  able  to  learn  what  profits  stood  between 
and  the  producer  or  the  wholesale  dealer. 

It  would  serve  as  a  useful  example  to  the  other 
munities  of  the  country,  as  well  as  greatly  relieve 
distress,  if  the  Congress  were  to  regulate  all  such  ma 
very  fully  for  the 'District  of  Columbia,  where  its  1 
lative  authority  is  without  limit. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  it  be  required  tha 
goods  destined  for  interstate  commerce  should  in  « 
case  where  their  form  or  package  makes  it  possibl 
plainly  marked  with  the  price  at  which  they  left 
hands  of  the  producer.  Such  a  requirement  would 
a  close  analogy  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Pure  1 
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Act,  by  which  it  is  mjuircd  that  certain  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  be  given  on  the  labels  of  packages  of  foods  and 
drugs. 

And  it  docs  not  scetn  to  me  that  we  can  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  detailed  measures  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  indeed 
our  purpose  to  assume  national  control  of  the  processes 
of  distribution.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  that  is  our 
purpose  and  our  duty.  Nothing  less  will  suffice.  We 
need  not  hesitate  to  handle  a  national  question  in  a 
national  way.  We  should  go  beyond  the  measures  I 
have  suggested.  We  should  formulate  a  law  requiring 
a  federal  license  of  all  corporations  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  embodying  in  the  license,  or  in  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  to  he  issued,  specific  regula¬ 
tions  designed  to  secure  competitive  selling  and  prevent 
unconscionable  profits  in  the  method  of  marketing. 
Such  a  law  would  afford  a  welcome  opportunity  to  effect 
other  such  needed  reforms  in  the  business  of  interstate 
shipment  and  in  the  methods  of  corporations  which  are 
engaged  in  it;  but  for  the  moment  1  confine  my  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  object  immediately  in  hand,  which  is 
to  lower  the  cost  of  living. 

May  1  not  add  that  there  is  a  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  which,  if  passed,  would  do  much  to  stop 
speculation  and  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  methods  of 
promotion  by  which  our  people  are  annually  fleeced  of 
many  millions  of  hard-earned  money.  I  refer  to  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  for 
the  control  of  security  issues.  It  is  a  measure  formu¬ 
lated  by  men  who  know  the  actual  conditions  of  business 
and  its  adoption  would  serve  a  great  and  beneficent 
purpose. 

We  are  dealing,  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  I  need 
hardly  say,  with  very  critical  and  very  difficult  mattem 
We  should  go  forward  with  confidence  along  the  road 
we  see,  but  we  should  also  seek  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  the  scene  amidst  which  we  act.  There  is  no  ground 
for  some  of  the  fearful  forecasts  1  hear  uttertd  about 
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me,  but  the  condition  of  the  world  is  unquestionably  v 
grave  and  we  should  face  it  comprehendingly. 
situation  of  our  own  country,  as  I  have  said,  is  ex( 
tionally  fortunate.  We  of  all  peoples  can  afford  to  k 
our  heads  and  to  determine  upon  moderate  and  sens; 
courses  of  action  which  will  insure  us  against  the  f 
sions  and  distempers  which  are  working  such  deep 
happiness  for  some  of  the  distressed  nations  on  the  ot 
side  of  the  sea.  But  we  may  be  involved  in  their  - 
tresses  unless  we  help,  and  help  with  energy  and  int< 
gencc. 

The  world  must  pay  for  the  appalling  destruct 
wrought  by  the  great  war,  and  we  are  part  of  the  woi 
We  must  pay  our  share.  For  five  years  now  the  inc 
try  of  all  Europe  has  been  slack  and  disordered.  1 
normal  crops  have  not  been  produced ;  the  normal  qu 
tity  of  manufactured  goods  has  not  been  turned  c 
Not  until  there  are  the  usual  crops  and  the  usual  p 
duction  of  manufactured  goods  on  the  other  side  of 
Atlantic  can  Europe  return  to  the  former  conditio 
and  it  was  upon  the  former  conditions,  not  the  pres< 
that  our  economic  relations  with  Europe  were  built 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  unless  we  help  Europe  to 
back  to  her  normal  life  and  production  a  chaos  will 
sue  there  which  will  inevitably  be  communicated  to  t 
country.  For  the  present,  it  is  manifest,  we  m 
quicken,  not  slacken  our  own  production.  We,  and 
almost  alone,  now  hold  the  world  steady.  Upon  i 
steadfastness  and  self-possession  depend  the  affairs 
nations  everywhere.  It  is  in  this  supreme  crisis, — t 
crisis  for  all  mankind, — that  America  must  prove  1 
mettle.  In  the  presence  of  a  world  confused,  distract 
she  must  show  herself  self-possessed,  sclf-contain 
capable  of  sober  and  effective  action.  She  saved  Eun 
by  her  action  in  arms;  she  must  now  save  it  by  1 
action  in  peace.  In  saving  Europe  she  will  save  hersi 
as  she  did  upon  the  battlefields  of  the  war.  The  ca 
ness  and  capacity  with  which  she  deals  with  and  mast 
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the  problems  of  peace  will  be  the  final  test  and  proof  of 
her  place  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

And,  if  only  in  our  own  interest,  we  must  help  the 
people  over  seas.  Europe  is  our  best  customer.  We 
must  keep  her  going  or  thousands  of  our  shops  and 
scores  of  our  mines  must  close.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  letting  her  go  to  ruin  without  ourselves  sharing  in  the 
disaster. 

In  such  circumstances,  face  to  face  with  such  tests, 
passion  must  be  discarded.  Passion  and  a  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  others  have  no  place  in  the  counsels  of  a 
free  people.  We  need  light,  not  heat,  in  these  solemn 
times  of  self-examination  and  saving  action.  There 
must  he  no  threats.  Let  there  be  only  intelligent  coun¬ 
sel,  and  let  the  best  reasons  win,  not  the  strongest  brute 
force.  The  world  has  just  destroyed  the  arbitrary  force 
of  a  military  junta.  It  will  live  under  no  other.  All 
that  is  arbitrary  and  coercive  is  in  the  discard.  Those 
who  seek  to  employ  it  will  only  prepare  their  own  de¬ 
struction. 

We  cannot  hastily  and  overnight  revolutionize  all  the 
processes  of  our  economic  life,  and  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  do  so.  These  are  days  of  deep  excitement  and  ex¬ 
travagant  speech;  but  with  us  these  are  of  the  surface. 
Everyone  who  is  in  real  touch  with  the  silent  masses  of 
our  great  people  knows  that  the  old  strong  fiber  and 
steady  self-control  are  still  there,  firm  against  violence 
or  any  distempered  action  that  would  throw  their  affairs 
into  confusion.  I  am  serenely  confident  that  they  will 
readily  find  themselves,  no  matter  what  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  they  will  address  themselves  to  the 
tasks  of  peace  with  the  same  devotion  and  the  same 
stalwart  preference  for  what  is  right  that  they  displayed 
to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world  in  the  midst  of 
war. 

And  I  entertain  another  confident  hope.  1  have 
spoken  to-day  chiefly  of  measures  of  imperative  regula¬ 
tion  and  legal  compulsion,  of  prosecutions  and  the  sharp 
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correction  of  selfish  processes;  and  these,  no  doubt,  ar 
necessary.  But  there  are  other  forces  that  we  ma 
count  on  besides  those  resident  in  the  Department  c 
Justice.  We  have  just  fully  awakened  to  what  has  bee 
going  on  and  to  the  influences,  many  of  them  very  selfis 
and  sinister,  that  have  been  producing  high  prices  an 
imposing  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  mass  of  oi 
people.  To  have  brought  It  all  into  the  open  wi 
accomplish  the  greater  part  of  the  result  we  seek.  I  aj 
peal  with  entire  confidence  to  our  producers,  our  middl 
men,  and  our  merchants  to  deal  fairly  with  the  peopl 
It  is  their  opportunity  to  show  that  they  comprehem 
that  they  intend  to  act  justly,  and  that  they  have  the  pu 
lie  interest  sincerely  at  heart.  And  I  have  no  doubt  th; 
housekeepers  all  over  the  country,  and  everyone  wf 
buys  the  things  he  daily  stands  in  need  of  will  present 
exercise  a  greater  vigilance,  a  more  thoughtful  econom 
a  more  discriminating  care  as  to  the  market  in  which  I 
buys  or  the  merchant  with  whom  he  trades  than  he  h: 
hitherto  exercised. 

I  believe,  too,  that  the  more  extreme  leaders  of  o 
ganized  labor  will  presently  yield  to  a  sober  secor 
thought  and,  like  the  great  mass  of  their  associate 
they  will  think  and  act  like  true  Americans.  They  w 
see  that  strikes  undertaken  at  this  critical  time  arc  ce 
tain  to  make  matters  worse,  not  better, — worse  for  the 
and  for  everybody  else.  The  worst  thing,  the  most  fat 
thing  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  stop  or  interrupt  pr 
duction  or  to  Interfere  with  the  distribution  of  goods  1 
the  railways  and  the  shipping  of  the  country.  We  a 
all  involved  in  the  distressing  results  of  the  high  cost 
living  and  we  must  unite,  not  divide,  to  correct  it.  The 
are  many  things  that  ought  to  be  corrected  in  the  rel 
tions  between  capital  and  labor,  in  respect  of  wages  ai 
conditions  of  labor  and  other  things  even  more  fs 
reaching,  and  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  go  into  conferen 
about  these  matters  with  any  group  of  my  fellow  coi 
trymen  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about  and  a 
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willing  to  remedy  existing  conditions  by  frnnk  counsel 
rather  than  by  violent  contest.  No  remedy  is  possible 
while  men  are  in  a  temper,  and  there  can  be  no  settle¬ 
ment  which  does  not  have  as  its  motive  and  standard 
the  general  interest.  'I'hrcats  and  undue  insistence  upon 
the  interest  of  a  single  class  make  settlement  impossible. 
I  believe,  as  I  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  say  to  the 
Congress,  that  the  industry  and  life  of  our  people  and 
of  the  world  will  suffer  irreparable  damage  if  employers 
and  workmen  are  to  go  on  in  a  perpetual  contest,  as 
antagonists.  'I'hey  must,  on  one  plan  or  another,  be 
effectively  associated.  Have  we  not  steadiness  and  self- 
possession  and  business  sense  enough  to  work  out  that 
result?  llndoubtedly  we  have,  and  we  shall  work  it 
out.  In  the  meantime, — now  and  in  the  days  of  read¬ 
justment  and  recuperation  that  arc  ahead  of  us, — let  us 
resort  more  and  more  to  frank  and  intimate  counsel 
and  make  ourselves  a  great  and  triumphant  Nation  by 
making  ourselves  a  united  force  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
It  will  not  then  have  looked  to  us  for  leadership  in  vain. 
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MESSAGE  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAl 
TRANSMITTING  INFORMATION  AS  REQUEST 
AUGUST  II,  1919.  FROM  66TH  CONGRESS, 
SESSION.  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  72. 


qpOTHE  SENATE: 

I  have  received  the  resolutions  of  the  Sent 
dated  July  15  and  July  17,  asking — 

First,  for  a  copy  of  any  treaty  purporting  to  h; 
been  projected  between  Germany  and  Japan,  such 
was  referred  to  in  the  press  dispatch  inclosed,  togetl 
with  any  information  in  regard  to  it  which  may  be 
possession  of  the  State  Department,  or  any  informat 
concerning  any  negotiations  between  Japan  and  G 
many  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  In  reply  to  t 
resolution,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  know  of 
such  negotiations.  I  had  heard  the  rumors  that  : 
referred  to,  but  was  never  able  to  satisfy  myself  tl 
there  was  any  substantial  foundation  for  them. 

Second,  requesting  a  copy  of  any  letter  or  writ 
protest  by  the  members  of  the  American  Peace  Cc 
mission  or  any  officials  attached  thereto  against  the  c 
position  or  adjustment  which  was  made  in  reference 
Shantung,  and  particularly  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  member  of  the  Peace  Comn 
sion,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  S 
retary  of  State,  and  Hon.  Henry  White,  members  of  1 
Peace  Commission,  protesting  against  the  provisic 
of  the  treaty  with  reference  to  Shantung.  In  reply 
this  request,  let  me  say  that  General  Bliss  did  write  : 
a  letter  in  which  he  took  very  strong  ground  against  1 
proposed  Shantung  settlement,  and  that  his  objectic 
were  concurred  in  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  N 
Henry  White.  But  the  letter  cannot  properly  be  ( 
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scribed  as  a  protest  against  the  final  Shantung  decision, 
because  it  was  written  before  that  decision  had  been 
arrived  at,  and  in  response  to  my  request  that  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  Commission  apprise  me  of  their  judgment 
in  that  matter.  The  final  decision  was  very  materially 
qualified  by  the  policy  which  Japan  undertook  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  return  of  the  Shantung  Peninsula  in 
full  sovereignty  to  China. 

I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  the  Senate  a 
copy  of  General  Bliss’s  letter  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  contains  references  to  other  Governments  which 
it  was  perfectly  proper  for  General  Bliss  to  make  in  a 
confidential  communication  to  me,  but  which  I  am  sure 
General  Bliss  would  not  wish  to  have  repeated  outside 
our  personal  and  intimate  exchange  of  views. 

I  have  received  no  written  protest  from  any  officials 
connected  with  or  attached  to  the  American  Peace  Com¬ 
mission  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  am  also  asked  to  send  you  any  memorandum  or 
other  information  with  reference  to  an  attempt  of  Japan 
or  her  peace  delegates  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  peace 
delegates.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  such  memo¬ 
randum  or  information. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  LEAGUE  TO  THE 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OK  THE  SENATE  COMMIT 
TEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  Al'OrST  1 9,  I919 
FROM  66th  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION.  SEN.'^Tl 
DOCUMENT  NO.  76. 

]\/rR.  CHAIRMAN: 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  out  a  litth 
statement  in  the  hope  that  it  might  facilitate  discussioi 
by  speaking  directly  on  some  points  that  I  know  hav( 
been  points  of  controversy  and  upon  which  I  though! 
an  expression  of  opinion  would  not  be  unwelcome,  1 
am  absolutely  glad  that  the  committee  should  have  rC' 
sponded  in  this  way  to  my  intimation  that  I  would  like 
to  be  of  service  to  it.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  for  a 
frank  and  full  interchange  of  views. 

I  hope,  too,  that  this  conference  will  serve  to  expe¬ 
dite  your  consideration  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  I  beg 
that  you  will  pardon  and  indulge  me  if  I  again  urge  that 
practically  the  whole  task  of  bringing  the  country  back 
to  normal  conditions  of  life  and  industry  waits  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
peace. 

I  venture  thus  again  to  urge  my  advice  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  treaty  be  taken  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  because  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  face  to  face  in  the  readjustment  of  our 
national  life  are  of  the  most  pressing  and  critical  char¬ 
acter,  will  require  for  their  proper  solution  the  most 
intimate  and  disinterested  cooperation  of  all  parties  and 
all  interests,  and  cannot  be  postponed  without  manifest 
peril  to  our  people  and  to  all  the  national  advantages 
we  hold  most  dear.  May  I  mention  a  few  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  cannot  be  handled  with  intelligence  until  the 
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country  knows  the  character  of  the  peace  it  is  to  have? 

1  lio  so  only  by  a  very  few  samples. 

'I'hc  copper  mines  of  Montana,  Arizona  and  Alaska, 
for  example,  arc  being  kept  open  and  in  operation  only 
at  a  great  cost  and  loss,  in  part  upon  borrowed  money; 
the  zinc  mines  of  Nfissouri,  I'ennessce  and  Wisconsin 
arc  being  operated  at  about  one-half  their  capacity;  the 
lead  of  Idaho,  Illinois  and  Missouri  reaches  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  former  market;  there  is  an  immediate  need 
for  cotton  belting,  and  also  for  lubricating  oil,  which 
cannot  be  met — all  because  the  channels  of  trade  are 
barred  by  war  when  there  is  no  war.  The  same  is  true 
of  raw  cotton,  of  which  the  Central  Hmpires  alone  for¬ 
merly  purchased  nearly  4,000,000  bales.  And  these  are 
only  examples.  There  is  hardly  a  single  raw  material, 
a  single  important  foodstuff,  a  single  class  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  which  5s  not  in  the  same  case.  Our  full, 
normal  profitable  production  waits  on  peace. 

Our  military  plans  of  course  wait  upon  it.  We  can¬ 
not  intelligently  or  wisely  decide  how  large  a  naval  or 
military  force  we  shall  maintain  or  what  our  policy  with 
regard  to  military  training  is  to  be  until  we  have  peace 
not  only,  but  also  until  we  know  how  peace  is  to  be  sus¬ 
tained,  wltcthcr  by  the  arms  of  single  nations  or  by  the 
concert  of  alt  the  great  peoples.  And  there  is  more 
than  that  difhculty  involved.  The  vast  surplus  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  army  include  not  food  and  clothing  merely, 
whose  sale  will  affect  normal  production,  but  gpreat 
manufacturing  establishments  also  which  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  former  uses,  great  stores  of  machine 
tools,  and  all  sorts  of  merchandise  which  must  lie  idle 
until  peace  and  military  policy  are  definitely  determined. 
By  the  same  token  there  can  be  no  properly  studied 
national  budget  until  then. 

The  nations  that  ratify  the  treaty,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  Belgium  and  France,  will  be  in  a  positidn  to 
lay  their  plans  for  controlling  the  markets  of  Central 
Europe  without  competition  from  os  if  we  do  not  prea* 
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ently  act.  We  have  no  consular  agents,  no  trade  repn 
sentatives  there  to  look  after  our  interests. 

There  are  large  areas  of  Europe  whose  future  wi 
lie  uncertain  and  questionable  until  their  people  kno' 
the  final  settlements  of  peace  and  the  forces  which  ar 
to  administer  and  sustain  it.  Without  determinat 
markets  our  production  cannot  proceed  with  intelligenc 
or  confidence.  There  can  be  no  stabilization  of  wage 
because  there  can  be  no  settled  conditions  of  emploj 
ment.  There  can  be  no  easy  or  normal  industrii 
credits  because  there  can  be  no  confident  or  pcrmaneri 
revival  of  business. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  obvious  examples, 
will  only  venture  to  repeat  that  every  element  of  norms 
life  amongst  us  depends  upon  and  awaits  the  ratifies 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  and  also  that  we  canno 
afford  to  lose  a  single  summer’s  day  by  not  doing  al 
that  we  can  to  mitigate  the  winter’s  suffering,  which 
unless  we  find  means  to  prevent  it,  may  prove  disas 
trous  to  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  and  may,  at  it 
worst,  bring  upon  Europe  conditions  even  more  terribl 
than  those  wrought  by  the  war  itself. 

Nothing,  I  am  led  to  believe,  stands  in  the  way  o 
ratification  of  the  treaty  except  certain  doubts  with  rt 
gard  to  the  meaning  and  implication  of  certain  article 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  I  mus 
frankly  say  that  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  sucl 
doubts  should  be  entertained.  You  will  recall  that  whe; 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  conference  with  your  committe 
and  with  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representative 
on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  White  House  in  March  las 
the  questions  now  most  frequently  asked  about  th 
League  of  Nations  were  all  canvassed  with  a  view  t« 
their  immediate  clarification.  The  Covenant  of  th 
League  was  then  in  its  first  draft  and  subject  to  revision 
It  was  pointed  out  that  no  express  recognition  was  givei 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  that  it  was  not  expressly  pro 
vided  that  the  League  should  have  no  authority  to  ac 
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ently  act.  We  have  no  consular  agents,  no  trade  repr 
sentatives  there  to  look  after  our  interests. 

There  are  large  areas  of  Europe  whose  future  wi 
lie  uncertain  and  questionable  until  their  people  kno 
the  final  settlements  of  peace  and  the  forces  which  ai 
to  administer  and  sustain  it.  Without  determinal 
markets  our  production  cannot  proceed  with  intelligem 
or  confidence.  There  can  be  no  stabilization  of  wag< 
because  there  can  be  no  settled  conditions  of  emplo 
ment.  There  can  be  no  easy  or  normal  industri; 
credits  because  there  can  be  no  confident  or  permanei 
revival  of  business. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  obvious  examples, 
will  only  venture  to  repeat  that  every  element  of  norm; 
life  amongst  us  depends  upon  and  awaits  the  ratific 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  and  also  that  we  caniu 
afford  to  lose  a  single  summer’s  day  by  not  doing  a 
that  we  can  to  mitigate  the  winter’s  suffering,  whicl 
unless  we  find  means  to  prevent  it,  may  prove  disa 
trous  to  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  and  may,  at  i 
worst,  bring  upon  Europe  conditions  even  more  terrih 
than  those  wrought  by  tlie  war  itself. 

Nothing,  I  am  led  to  believe,  stands  in  the  way  ( 
ratification  of  the  treaty  except  certain  doubts  with  r 
gard  to  the  meaning  and  implication  of  certain  artich 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  I  mu; 
frankly  say  that  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  sue 
doubts  should  be  entertained.  You  will  recall  that  whe 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  conference  with  your  committ< 
and  with  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representative 
on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  White  House  in  March  la; 
the  questions  now  most  frequently  asked  about  tf 
League  of  Nations  were  all  canvassed  with  a  view  t 
their  immediate  clarification.  The  Covenant  of  tf 
League  was  then  in  its  first  draft  and  subject  to  revisioi 
It  was  pointed  out  that  no  express  recognition  was  give 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  that  it  was  not  expressly  pn 
vided  that  the  League  should  have  no  authority  to  ai 
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or  to  express  a  judgment  on  matters  of  domestic  policy; 
that  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  League  was  not 
expressly  recognized;  and  that  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  Congress  to  determine  all  questions  of  peace  and 
war  was  not  sufficiently  safeguarded.  On  my  return  to 
Paris  all  these  matters  were  taken  up  again  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  every  suggestion 
of  the  United  States  was  accepted. 

The  views  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
questions  I  have  mentioned  had,  in  fact,  already  been 
accepted  by  the  Commission  and  there  was  supposed  to 
he  notliing  inconsistent  with  them  in  the  draft  of  the 
Covenant  first  adopted — the  draft  which  was  the  subject 
of  our  discussion  in  March — but  no  objection  was  made 
to  saying  explicitly  in  the  text  what  all  had  supposed  to 
be  implicit  in  it.  There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to 
tlie  meaning  of  any  one  of  the  resulting  provisions  of 
the  Covenant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  participated  in 
drafting  them,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
nothing  vague  or  doubtful  in  their  wording. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an 
understanding  which  is  in  no  way  to  be  impaired  or  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  anything  contained  in  the  Covenant  and 
the  expression  “regional  understandings  like  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine’*  was  used,  not  because  any  one  of  the 
conferees  thought  there  was  any  comparable  agreement 
anywhere  else  in  existence  or  in  contemplation,  but  only 
because  it  was  thought  best  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
dealing  tn  such  a  document  with  the  policy  of  a  single 
nation.  Absolutely  nothing  is  concealed  in  the  phrase. 

With  regard  to  domestic  questions  Article  i6  of  the 
Covenant  expressly  provides  that,  if  in  case  of  any  dia^ 
pute  arising  between  members  of  the  League  the  matter 
involved  is  claimed  by  one  of  the  parties  “and  is  found 
by  the  council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  inter¬ 
national  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
that  party,  the  council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make 
no  recommendation  as  to  its  settlement.”  The  United 
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States  was  by  no  means  the  only  Government  interest 
in  the  explicit  adoption  of  this  provision,  and  there 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  authoritative  student 
international  law  that  such  matters  as  immigratit 
tariffs,  and  naturalization  are  incontestably  domes 
questions  with  which  no  international  body  could  d< 
without  express  authority  to  do  so.  No  enumeration 
domestic  questions  was  undertaken  because  to  und 
take  it,  even  by  sample,  would  have  involved  the  dant 
of  seeming  to  exclude  those  not  mentioned. 

The  right  of  any  sovereign  State  to  withdraw  h 
been  taken  for  granted,  but  no  objection  was  made 
making  it  explicit.  Indeed,  so  soon  as  the  views  t 
pressed  at  the  White  House  conference  were  laiii  befc 
the  commission  it  was  at  once  conceded  that  it  was  b( 
not  to  leave  the  answer  to  so  important  a  question 
inference.  No  proposal  was  made  to  set  up  any  tribur 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  question  whether  a  withdra 
ing  nation  had  in  fact  fulfilled  “all  its  international  c 
ligations  and  all  its  obligations  under  the  Covenant 
It  was  recognized  that  that  question  must  be  left  to 
resolved  by  the  conscience  of  the  nation  proposing 
withdraw;  and  I  must  say  that  it  did  not  seem  to  r 
worth  while  to  propose  that  the  article  be  made  mo 
explicit,  because  I  knew  that  the  United  States  wou 
never  itself  propose  to  withdraw  from  the  League  if  i 
conscience  was  not  entirely  clear  as  to  the  fulfillment 
all  its  international  obligations.  It  has  never  failed 
fulfill  them  and  never  will. 

Article  X  is  in  no  respect  of  doubtful  meaning  wh( 
read  in  the  light  of  the  Covenant  as  a  whole.  The  cou 
cil  of  the  League  can  only  “advise  upon"  the  means  1 
which  the  obligations  of  that  great  article  are  to  1 
given  effect  to.  Unless  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  tl 
policy  or  action  in  question,  her  own  affirmative  vote 
the  council  is  necessary  before  any  advice  can  be  give 
for  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  is  required.  If  si 
is  a  party,  the  trouble  is  hers  anyhow.  And  the  unar 
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mtuis  vote  of  the  council  is  only  advice  in  any  ease. 
Each  Ciovernment  is  free  to  reject  it  if  it  pleases.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  have  been  made  mure  clear  to  the  conference 
than  the  right  of  our  Congress  under  our  Constitution 
to  exercise  its  independent  judgment  in  all  matters  of 
peace  aiul  war.  No  attempt  was  made  to  question  or 
limit  that  right,  d’he  I'nited  States  will,  indeed,  under¬ 
take  umlcr  Article  X  to  “respect  and  preserve  as 
against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  members  of  the 
League,’’  and  tliat  engagement  constitutes  a  very  grave 
and  solemn  moral  obligation.  But  it  is  a  moral,  not  a 
legal,  obligation,  and  leaves  our  Congress  absolutely 
free  to  put  its  own  interpretation  upon  it  in  all  cases  that 
call  for  action.  It  is  binding  in  conscience  only,  not  in 
law. 

Article  X  seems  to  me  to  constitute  the  very  back¬ 
bone  of  the  whole  Covenant.  Without  it  the  League 
would  be  hardly  more  than  an  inlluential  debating  so¬ 
ciety. 

It  has  several  times  been  suggested,  in  public  debate 
ami  in  private  conference,  that  interpretations  of  the 
sense  in  which  the  United  States  accepts  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  Covenant  should  be  embodied  in  the  in¬ 
strument  «>f  ratilication.  There  can  be  n«)  reasonable 
objection  to  such  interpretations  accompanying  the  act 
of  ratilication  proviiled  they  do  n(»t  form  a  part  of  the 
formal  ratilication  itself.  Most  of  the  interpretations 
which  have  been  suggested  to  me  embody  what  seems 
to  me  the  plain  meaning  of  the  instrument  itself.  But 
if  such  interpretations  should  constitute  a  part  of  the 
formal  resolution  of  ratilicati(»n,  long  delays  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence,  inasmuch  us  all  the  many 
Governments  concerned  would  have  to  accept,  in  effect, 
the  language  of  the  Senate  as  the  language  of  the  treaty 
before  ratification  weiuld  be  complete.  I'lic  assent  of 
the  German  Assembly  at  Weimar  would  have  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  among  the  rest,  and  I  must  frankly  say  tliat  I 
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could  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  approach  tl 
Assembly  for  permission  to  read  the  treaty  as  wc 
derstand  it  and  as  those  who  framed  it  quite  certai 
understood  it.  If  the  United  States  were  to  qual 
the  document  in  any  way,  moreover,  I  am  confid' 
from  what  I  know  of  the  many  conferences  and  deba 
which  accompanied  the  formulation  of  the  treaty  tl 
our  example  would  immediately  be  followed  in  ma 
quarters,  in  some  instances  with  very  serious  reser 
tions,  and  that  the  meaning  and  operative  force  of  ( 
treaty  would  presently  be  clouded  from  one  end  of 
clauses  to  the  other. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  been  entin 
unreserved  and  plain-spoken  in  speaking  of  the  gn 
matters  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart.  If  excuse 
needed,  I  trust  that  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  rti 
serve  as  my  justification.  The  issues  that  manifes 
hang  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Senate  with  rega 
to  peace  and  upon  the  time  of  its  action  arc  so  gra 
and  so  clearly  insusceptible  of  being  thrust  on  one  si 
or  postponed  that  I  have  felt  it  necessary  in  the  put 
interest  to  make  this  urgent  plea,  and  to  make  it 
simply  and  as  unreservedly  as  possible. 

I  thought  that  the  simplest  way,  Mr,  Chairman, 
cover  the  points  that  I  knew  to  be  points  of  interest, 

(Then  follows  the  lengthy  discussion  between  ]\ 
Wilson  and  the  various  members  of  the  Senate  Co 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 


i:rging  cooperation  upon  railway 
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U:ri,V  TO  REPRKSlvNTATIVKS  OK  THK  RAILWAY  EM- 
I’LOVKKS’  DEPARTMENT  OK  THE  AMERICAN  KED- 
ERATION  OF  LABOR,  ACOHST  25,  I919.  FROM 
ORUJINAL  SIGNED  COPY  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FILES. 

r  REQUl'lST  that  you  lay  this  critical  matter  before 
L  the  men  in  a  new  light.  The  vote  they  have  taken 
vas  upon  the  question  whether  they  should  insist  upon 
he  wage  increase  they  were  asking  or  consent  to  the 
uhmission  of  their  claims  to  a  new  tribunal,  to  be  con- 
tituted  by  new  legislation.  That  question  no  longer 
las  any  life  in  it.  Such  legislation  is  not  now  in  con- 
cmplation.  I  request  that  you  ask  the  men  to  recon- 
idcr  the  whole  matter  in  view  of  the  following 
onsiderations,  to  which  I  ask  their  thoughtful  attention 
.s  .^me^icans,  and  which  I  hope  that  you  will  lay  before 
hem  as  I  here  state  them. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which  is  more 
ikely  to  affect  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  even 
he  life,  of  our  people  than  the  war  itself.  We  have 
low  got  to  do  nothing  less  than  bring  our  industries 
ml  our  labor  of  every  kind  back  to  a  normal  basis  after 
he  greatest  upheaval  known  to  history,  and  the  winter 
ust  ahead  of  us  may  bring  suffering  infinitely  greater 
ban  the  war  brought  upon  us  if  we  blunder  or  fail  in 
he  process.  An  admirable  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
•atriotic  devotion,  and  of  community  action  guided  and 
aspired  us  while  the  fighting  was  on.  We  shall  need 
11  these  now,  and  need  them  in  a  heightened  degree, 
f  we  are  to  accomplish  the  first  tasks  of  peace.  They 
re  more  difficult  than  the  tasks  of  war, — more  com- 
lex,  less  easily  understood, — and  require  more  intelli> 
:encc,  patience,  and  sobriety.  We  mobilized  our  man 
'ower  for  the  fighting,  let  us  now  mobilize  our  brain 
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power  :ind  our  consciences  for  the  reconstruction, 
we  fail,  it  will  mean  national  disaster.  "Hie  prima 
first  step  is  to  increase  production  and  facilitate  trai 
portation,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  destruction  wroujj 
by  the  war,  the  terrible  scarcities  it  created,  and  so 
soon  as  possible  relieve  our  people  of  the  cruel  hurd 
of  high  prices.  The  railways  are  at  the  center 
this  whole  process. 

The  Government  has  taken  up  with  all  its  ener 
the  task  of  bringing  the  profiteer  to  book,  making  t 
stocks  of  necessaries  in  the  country  available  at  lower 
prices,  stimulating  production  and  facilitating  distrit 
tion,  and  very  favorable  results  arc  already  beginni, 
to  appear.  There  is  reason  to  entertain  the  confide 
hope  that  substantial  relief  will  result,  and  result 
increasing  measure.  A  general  increase  in  the  lcv( 
of  wages  would  check  and  might  defeat  all  this  at  : 
very  beginning.  Such  increases  would  inevitably  rai^ 
not  lower,  the  cost  of  living.  Manufacturers  and  pr 
ducers  of  every  sort  would  have  innumerable  addition 
pretexts  for  increasing  profits  and  all  efforts  to  discov 
and  defeat  profiteering  would  be  hopelessly  confuse 
I  believe  that  the  present  efforts  to  reduce  the  costs  ' 
living  will  be  successful,  if  no  new  elements  of  diflicul 
arc  thrown  in  the  way;  and  I  confidently  count  up< 
the  men  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  railways  to  assi: 
not  obstruct.  It  is  much  more  in  their  interest  to  c 
this  than  to  insist  upon  wage  increases  which  will  unc 
everything  the  Government  attempts.  They  are  go( 
Americans,  along  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  may,  I  a 
sure,  be  counted  on  to  see  the  point. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  our  efforts  to  brii 
the  cost  of  living  down  should  fail,  after  we  have  ht 
time  enough  to  establish  either  success  or  failure,  it  w 
of  course  be  necessary  to  accept  the  higher  costs  < 
living  as  a  permanent  basis  of  adjustment,  and  railw: 
wages  should  be  readjusted  along  with  the  rest.  A 
that  I  am  now  urging  is,  that  we  should  not  be  guilty  ( 
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the  inexcus:i!)le  inconsistency  of  makinj^  general  in¬ 
creases  in  wages  <»n  the  assumption  tliat  tlie  present 
cost  of  living  will  he  [>ermanent  at  the  very  time  that 
we  are  trying  with  great  conlidence  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  and  are  able  to  say  that  it  is  actually  beginning 
to  fall. 

I  am  aware  that  railway  employees  have  a  sense  of 
insecurity  as  to  the  future  of  the  railroads  and  have 
many  misgivings  as  to  whether  their  interests  will  be 
properly  safeguarde<l  when  the  present  f<»rm  of  federal 
control  has  come  to  an  eiul.  NtJ  doubt  it  is  in  part  this 
sense  of  uncertainty  that  prompts  them  to  insist  that 
their  wage  interests  be  adjusted  now  rather  than  under 
conditions  which  they  cannot  certainly  foresee.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  their  uneasiness  is  well  grounded.  I 
anticipate  tliat  legislation  dealing  with  the  future  of 
the  railroavls  will  in  explicit  terms  afford  ailequate  pro- 
tcctitm  for  the  interests  of  the  employees  of  the  roads; 
but,  quite  apart  from  that,  it  is  clear  that  no  legislation 
can  make  the  railways  other  than  what  they  are,  a  great 
public  interest,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whether  in  possession  and  control  of 
the  railroads  or  not,  will  lack  opportunity  or  persua¬ 
sive  force  to  inHucnce  the  decision  of  questions  arising 
between  the  managers  of  the  railroads  and  the  railway 
employees,  'i'he  employees  may  rest  assured  that,  dur¬ 
ing  my  term  of  office,  whether  1  am  in  actual  possession 
of  the  railroads  or  not,  1  shall  nut  fail  to  exert  the  full 
inffucnce  of  the  Ifxecutive  to  see  that  justice  is  done 
them. 

1  believe,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  justiffed  in  the 
confidence  that  hearty  cooperation  with  the  Government 
now  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  will  by  no 
means  be  prejudicial  to  their  own  interests,  but  will,  on 
the  contrary,  prepare  the  way  for  more  favorable  and 
satisfactory  relations  in  the  future. 

1  confidently  count  on  their  cooperation  in  this  time 
of  national  test  and  crisis. 


RAILWAY  WAGE  DIFFICULTIES 


STATEMENT  TO  THE  PUBLIC  REGARDING  RAILWAY  W 
PROBLEMS  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING,  AUGUST 
1919.  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY  IN  MR,  WILSi 
FILES. 


A  SnUATION  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
administration  of  the  railways  which  is  of  : 
general  signiiicance  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  mal 
public  statement  concerning  it,  in  order  that  the  wl 
country  may  know  what  is  involved. 

The  railroad  shopmen  have  demanded  a  large 
crease  in  wages.  They  are  now  receiving  58,  63, 
68  cents  per  hour.  They  demand  85  cents  per  In 
This  demand  has  been  given  careful  and  serious  i 
sideration  by  the  Board  which  was  constituted  by 
Railroad  Administration  to  adjust  questions  of  wa, 
a  Board  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  represei 
fives  of  employees  and  of  the  operating  managers 
the  railroad  companies.  This  Board  has  been  unt 
to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  it  has  therefore  devol 
upon  the  Director-General  of  Railroads  and  mysell 
act  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  shopmen  urge  that  they  are  entitled  to  hig 
wages  because  of  the  higher  wages  for  the  present 
ceived  by  men  doing  a  similar  work  in  shipyards,  na 
yards,  and  arsenals,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  priv 
industries,  but  I  concur  with  the  Director-General 
thinking  that  there  is  no  real  basis  of  comparison 
tween  the  settled  employment  afforded  mechanics  by 
railroads  under  living  conditions  as  various  as  the  lo 
tion  and  surroundings  of  the  railway  shops  thcmsel’ 
and  the  fluctuating  employment  afforded  in  industr 
exceptionally  and  temporarily  stimulated  by  the  w 
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and  located  almost  without  exception  in  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  where  the  cost  of  living  is  highest. 

The  substantial  argument  which  the  shopmen  urge 
is  the  very  serious  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  This 
is  a  very  potent  argument  indeed.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  certainly  reached  its  peak,  and  will 
probably  be  lowered  by  the  efforts  which  are  now  every¬ 
where  being  concerted  and  carried  out.  It  will  certainly 
be  lowereil  so  soon  as  tliere  are  settled  conditions  of 
production  and  of  commerce:  that  is,  so  soon  as  the 
treaty  of  peace  is  ratified  and  in  operation,  and  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  miners  all  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  basis  of  calculation  as  to  what  their  business  will 
be  and  w’hat  the  conditions  will  be  under  which  it  must 
be  conducted.  'Fhe  demands  of  the  shopmen,  therefore, 
and  all  similar  demands  arc  in  effect  this:  That  we 
make  increases  in  wages,  which  are  likely  to  be  perma¬ 
nent,  in  order  to  meet  a  temporary  situation  which  will 
last  nobody  can  certainly  tell  how  long,  but  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  only  for  a  limited  time.  Increases  in  wages  will, 
moreover,  certainly  result  in  still  further  increasing  the 
costs  of  production  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of  living, 
and  we  should  only  have  to  go  through  the  same  process 
again.  Any  substantial  increase  of  wages  in  leading 
lines  of  industry  at  this  lime  would  utterly  crush  the 
general  campaign  which  the  Government  is  waging, 
with  energy,  vigor  and  substantial  hope  of  success,  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  And  the  increases  in  the 
cost  of  transportation  which  would  necessarily  result 
from  increases  in  the  wages  of  railway  employees  would 
more  certainly  and  more  immediately  have  that  effect 
than  any  other  enhanced  wage  costs.  Only  by  keeping 
the  cost  of  production  on  its  present  level,  by  increas¬ 
ing  production,  and  by  rigid  economy  and  saving  on  the 
part  of  the  people  can  we  hope  for  large  decreases  in 
the  burdensome  cost  of  living  which  now  weighs  us 
down. 

The  Director-General  of  Railroads  and  I  have  felt 
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that  a  peculiar  responsibility  rests  upon  us,  becaus 
determining  this  question  we  are  not  studying  the 
ance-sheets  of  corporations  merely,  we  are  in  effect 
termining  the  burden  of  taxation  wliich  must  fall  u 
the  people  of  the  country  in  general.  We  arc  act 
not  for  private  corporations,  but  in  the  name  of 
Government  and  the  public,  and  must  assess  our 
sponsibility  accordingly.  P'or  it  is  neither  wise 
feasible  to  take  care  of  increases  in  the  wages  of  ; 
road  employees  at  this  time  by  increases  in  freight  ra 
It  is  impossible  at  this  time,  until  peace  has  come 
normal  conditions  are  restored,  to  estimate  what 
earning  capacity  of  the  railroads  will  be  when  ordin 
conditions  return.  There  is  no  certain  basis,  thereb 
for  calculating  what  the  increases  of  freight  r: 
should  be,  and  it  is  necessary,  for  the  time  being  at 
rate,  to  take  care  of  all  increases  in  the  wages  of  r 
way  employees  through  appropriations  from  the  Pu 
Treasury. 

In  such  circumstances  it  seems  clear  to  me,  and  I 
lieve  will  seem  clear  to  every  thoughtful  American, 
eluding  the  shopmen  themselves  when  they  have  tal 
second  thought,  and  to  all  wage  earners  of  every  ki 
that  we  ought  to  postpone  questions  of  this  sort  ui 
normal  conditions  come  again  and  we  have  the  opp 
tunity  for  certain  calculations  as  to  the  relation 
tween  wages  and  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  the  duty 
every  citizen  of  the  country  to  insist  upon  a  truce 
such  contests  until  intelligent  settlements  can  be  m: 
and  made  by  peaceful  and  effective  common  coun: 
I  appeal  to  my  fellow  citizens  of  every  employment 
cooperate  in  insisting  upon  and  maintaining  such  a  tru 
and  to  cooperate  also  in  sustaining  the  Government 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  course  which  consci 
tious  public  servants  can  pursue.  Demands  unwis 
made  and  passionately  insisted  upon  at  this  time  men: 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  as  nothing  e 
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could,  and  thus  contribute  to  bring  about  the  very  re¬ 
sults  which  such  demands  are  intended  to  remedy. 

'J'herc  is,  however,  one  claim  made  by  the  railway 
shopmen  which  ought  to  be  met.  They  claim  that  they 
arc  not  enjoying  the  same  advantages  that  other  rail¬ 
way  employees  are  enjoying  because  their  wages  are 
calculated  upon  a  different  basis.  The  wages  of  other 
railway  employees  arc  based  upon  the  rule  that  they 
arc  to  receive  for  eight  hours’  work  the  same  pay  they 
received  for  the  longer  workday  that  was  the  usual 
standard  of  the  pre-war  period.  This  claim  is,  I  am 
told,  well  founded;  and  I  concur  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  Director-General  that  the  shopmen  ought  to  be 
given  the  additional  four  cents  an  hour  which  the  read¬ 
justment  asked  for  will  justify.  There  are  certain  other 
adjustments,  also,  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Di¬ 
rector-General  which  ought  in  fairness  to  be  made,  and 
which  will  be  made. 

Let  me  add,  also,  that  the  position  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  in  conscience  take  against  general  in¬ 
creases  in  wage  levels  while  the  present  exceptional  and 
temporary  circumstances  exist  will  of  course  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  Railroad  Administration  from  giving  prompt 
and  careful  consideration  to  any  claims  that  may  be 
made  by  other  classes  of  employees  for  readjustments 
believed  to  be  proper  to  secure  impartial  treatment  for 
all  who  work  in  the  railway  service. 


URGING  INCREASED  PRODUC'I'ION 
AND  ECONOMY 


LABOR  DAY  MESSAGE  TO  THE  OOCNTRY,  ATOrST 
1919.  FROM  THE  NEW  V(JRK.  “TIMES,”  SEP'l'J 
HER  I,  1919. 

I  AM  encouraged  and  gratified  by  the  progress  wli 
is  being  made  in  controlling  the  cost  of  living,  d 
support  of  the  movement  is  widespread  and  I  co 
dcntly  look  for  substantial  results,  although  I  m 
counsel  patience  as  well  as  vigilance,  because  such 
suits  will  not  come  instantly  or  without  teamwork. 

Let  me  again  emphasize  my  appeal  to  every  citi; 
of  the  country  to  continue  to  give  his  personal  supp 
in  this  matter,  and  to  make  it  as  active  as  possible.  J 
him  not  only  refrain  from  doing  anything  which  at 
moment  will  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  living,  but 
him  do  all  in  his  power  to  increase  the  production ;  a 
further  than  that,  let  him  at  the  same  time  hims 
carefully  economize  in  the  matter  of  consumption, 
common  action  in  this  direction  we  shall  ovcrcom( 
danger  greater  than  the  danger  of  war.  We  will  tu 
steady  a  situation  which  is  fraught  with  possibilities 
hardship  and  suffering  to  a  large  part  of  our  popu 
tion;  we  will  enable  the  processes  of  production  to  ov 
take  the  processes  of  consumption;  and  we  will  sp£ 
the  restoration  of  an  adequate  purchasing  power  1 
wages. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  at  the  support  which  1 
Government’s  policy  has  received  from  the  represen 
tives  of  organized  labor,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  ( 
workers  generally  will  emphatically  indorse  the  pt 
tion  of  their  leaders  and  thereby  move  with  the  Gove 
ment  instead  of  against  it  in  the  solution  of  this  great 
domestic  problem. 
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I  am  calliriK  for  as  early  a  date  as  practicable  a  con¬ 
ference  in  which  authoritative  representatives  of  labor 
and  of  those  who  direct  labor  will  discuss  fundamental 
means  of  bettering  the  whole  relationship  of  capital 
and  labor  and  putting  the  whole  question  of  wages  upon 
another  footing. 


ADDRESSES 


DELIVERED  ON  WESTERN  TOl'R  SEPTEMBER  4  TO  SEPTI 
BER  25,  1919.  FROM  66th  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSIC 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  120. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  September  4,  1919. 

Mr.  chairman,  governor  campbel 

MY  FELLOW  CITIZENS: 

It  is  with  very  profound  pleasure  that  I  find  mys 
face  to  face  with  you.  I  have  for  a  long  time  chaf 
at  the  confinement  of  Washington.  I  have  for  a  lo 
time  wished  to  fulfill  the  purpose  with  which  my  he. 
was  full  when  I  returned  to  our  beloved  country,  name 
to  go  out  and  report  to  my  fellow  countrymen  conce: 
ing  those  affairs  of  the  world  which  now  need  to 
settled.  The  only  people  I  owe  any  report  to  are  y 
and  the  other  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

And  it  has  become  increasingly  necessary,  apparent 
that  I  should  report  to  you.  After  all  the  various  ang! 
at  which  you  have  heard  the  treaty  held  up,  perha 
you  would  like  to  know  what  is  in  the  treaty.  I  find 
very  difficult  in  reading  some  of  the  speeches  that 
have  read  to  form  any  conception  of  that  great  do( 
ment.  It  is  a  document  unique  in  the  history  of  t 
world  for  many  reasons,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  yi 
a  better  service,  or  the  peace  of  the  world  a  better  sei 
ice,  than  by  pointing  out  to  you  just  what  this  trea 
contains  and  what  it  seeks  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  my  fellow  countrymen,  it  seeks 
punish  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs  ever  done  in  histoi 
the  wrong  which  Germany  sought  to  do  to  the  wor 
and  to  civilization ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  weak  pc 
pose  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  punishmer 
She  attempted  an  intolerable  thing,  and  she  must  1 
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m;uic  to  ]iay  for  tlic  attempt.  The  terms  of  tl)c  treaty 
are  severe,  hut  they  are  not  unjust.  1  can  testify  that 
the  men  ass<iciated  with  me  at  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris  had  it  in  their  hearts  to  do  justice  and  not  wrong. 
But  they  knew,  perhaps,  with  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
what  iiad  happened  than  we  could  possibly  know  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  the  many  solemn  covenants  which 
(icrmany  had  disregarded,  the  long  preparation  she  had 
made  to  overwltelm  lier  neighbors,  and  the  utter  dis¬ 
regard  which  she  had  shown  for  liunian  rights,  for  the 
riglits  of  wtmien,  of  children,  of  those  who  were  help¬ 
less.  They  had  .seen  their  lamls  devastates!  by  an 
enemy  that  devoted  liimsclf  not  only  to  the  effort  at  vic¬ 
tory,  but  to  the  effort  at  terror — seeking  to  terrify  the 
people  whom  he  fought.  And  I  wish  to  testify  that  they 
exercised  restraint  in  the  terms  of  this  treaty.  They  did 
not  wish  to  overwhelm  any  great  nation.  'Plicy  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  (icrmany  was  u  great  nation,  and  they  had 
no  purpose  of  overwhelming  the  (ierman  people,  but 
they  dill  think  that  it  ought  to  he  burned  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  men  forever  that  no  people  ought  to 
permit  its  g<»vcrnmcnt  to  do  what  the  (German  Govern¬ 
ment  dill. 

In  the  last  analysis,  my  fellow  countrymen,  as  we  in 
America  would  he  the  first  to  claim,  a  people  arc  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  acts  of  their  (iovernment.  If  their 
(Jovernment  purposes  things  that  arc  wrong,  they  ought 
to  take  measures  to  see  to  it  that  that  purpose  is  not 
executed,  (icrmany  was  self-governed;  her  rulers  had 
not  concealed  the  purposes  that  they  liad  in  mind,  but 
they  had  deceived  their  people  as  to  the  character  of  the 
methods  they  were  going  to  use,  and  I  believe  from  what 
I  can  learn  that  there  is  an  awakened  consciousness  in 
Germany  itself  of  the  deep  iniquity  of  the  thing  that 
was  attempted.  When  the  Austrian  delegates  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Peace  Conference,  they  in  so  many  words  spoke 
of  the  origination  of  the  war  as  a  crime  and  admitted 
in  our  presence  that  it  was  a  thing  intolerable  to  con- 
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template.  They  knew  in  their  hearts  that  it  had  don 
them  the  deepest  conceivable  wrong,  that  it  had  pc 
their  people  and  the  people  of  Germany  at  the  judf 
ment  seat  of  mankind,  and  throughout  this  treaty  ever 
term  that  was  applied  to  Germany  was  meant,  not  t 
humiliate  Germany,  but  to  rectify  the  wrong  that  sh 
had  done. 

Look  even  into  the  severe  terms  of  reparation — fc 
there  was  no  indemnity.  No  indemnity  of  any  sort  w? 
claimed,  merely  reparation,  merely  paying  for  the  d 
struction  done,  merely  making  good  the  losses  so  far  < 
such  losses  could  be  made  good  which  she  had  unjust 
inflicted,  not  upon  the  governments,  for  the  reparatic 
is  not  to  go  to  the  governments,  but  upon  the  peop 
whose  rights  she  had  trodden  upon  with  absolute  abseni 
of  everything  that  even  re.semblcd  pity.  There  was  r 
indemnity  in  this  treaty,  but  there  is  reparation,  ar 
even  in  the  terms  of  reparation  a  method  is  devised  1 
which  the  reparation  shall  be  adjusted  to  German) 
ability  to  pay  it.  . 

I  am  astonished  at  some  of  the  statements  I  he 
made  about  this  treaty.  'I'he  truth  is  that  they  are  ma' 
by  persons  who  have  not  read  the  treaty  or  who,  if  th 
have  read  it,  have  not  comprehended  its  meaning.  'Fhe 
is  a  method  of  adjustment  in  that  treaty  by  which  t 
reparation  shall  not  be  pressed  beyond  the  point  whi 
Germany  can  pay,  but  which  will  be  pressed  to  the  1 
most  point  that  Germany  can  pay — which  is  just,  whi 
is  righteous.  It  would  have  been  intolerable  if  the 
had  been  anything  else.  For,  my  fellow  citi/.ens,  tl 
treaty  is  not  meant  merely  to  end  this  single  war. 
is  meant  as  a  notice  to  every  government  which  in  t 
future  win  attempt  this  thing  that  mankind  will  un 
to  inflict  the  same  punishment.  There  is  no  natiot 
triumph  sought  to  be  recorded  in  this  treaty.  There 
no  glory  sought  for  any  particular  nation.  The  thou{ 
of  the  statesmen  collected  around  that  table  was  of  th 
people,  of  the  sufferings  that  they  had  gone  through, 
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tlic  losses  they  had  incurred — that  great  throbbing  heart 
which  was  so  depressed,  so  forlorn,  so  sad  in  every 
memory  that  it  had  had  of  the  live  tragical  years  that 
have  gone.  Let  us  never  forget  those  years,  my  fellow 
countrymen.  Let  us  never  forget  the  purpose — the 
high  purpose,  the  disinterested  purpose — with  which 
America  lent  its  strength  not  for  its  own  glory  but  for 
the  defense  of  mankind. 

As  I  said,  this  treaty  was  not  intended  merely  to  end 
tills  war.  It  was  intended  to  prevent  any  similar  war. 
I  wonder  if  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  League  of 
Nations  have  forgotten  the  promises  we  made  our  peo¬ 
ple  before  we  went  to  that  peace  table.  \Vc  had  taken 
by  processes  of  law  the  flower  of  our  youth  from  every 
household,  and  wc  told  those  mothers  and  fathers  and 
sisters  and  wives  and  sweethearts  that  we  were  taking 
tliose  men  to  fight  a  war  which  would  end  business  of 
that  sort:  and  if  wc  do  not  end  it,  if  wc  do  not  do  the 
best  that  human  concert  of  action  can  do  to  end  it,  we 
arc  of  all  men  the  most  unfaitliful,  the  most  unfaithful 
to  the  loving  hearts  who  .suflered  in  this  war,  the  most 
unfaithful  to  those  households  bowed  in  grief  and  yet 
lifted  with  the  feeling  that  tiie  lad  laid  down  his  life 
for  a  great  thing  and,  among  other  things,  in  order  that 
ftthcr  lads  might  never  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  'I'hat 
is  what  the  League  of  Nations  is  for,  to  end  this  war 
justly,  and  then  not  merely  to  serve  notice  on  govern¬ 
ments  which  wouhl  contemplate  the  same  things  that 
Cicrmany  contemplated  that  they  will  do  it  at  their  peril, 
but  also  concerning  the  combination  of  power  which  will 
prove  to  them  that  they  will  do  it  at  their  peril.  It  is 
idle  to  say  the  world  mil  combine  against  you,  because 
it  may  not,  but  it  is  persuasive  to  say  the  world  ii  com¬ 
bined  against  you,  and  will  remain  combined  against  the 
things  that  Germany  attempted.  The  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  is  the  only  thing  that  can  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  and  redeem  our  promises. 

The  character  of  the  League  is  based  upon  the  experi- 
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encc  of  this  very  war.  I  did  not  meet  a  single  publi 
man  who  did  not  admit  these  things,  that  German 
would  not  have  gone  into  this  war  if  she  had  though 
Great  Britain  was  going  into  it,  and  that  she  mos 
certainly  would  never  have  gone  into  this  war  if  sh 
dreamed  America  was  going  into  it.  And  they  all  at 
mitted  that  a  notice  beforehand  that  the  greatest  power 
of  the  world  would  combine  to  prevent  this  sort  of  thin 
would  prevent  it  absolutely.  When  gentlemen  tell  yoi 
therefore,  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  intended  fc 
some  other  purpose  than  this,  merely  reply  this  to  therr 
If  we  do  not  do  this  thing,  we  have  neglected  the  cei 
tral  covenant  that  we  made  to  our  people,  and  there  wi 
then  be  no  statesmen  of  any  country  who  can  thereaftt 
promise  his  people  alleviation  from  the  perils  of  wa: 
The  passions  of  this  world  are  not  dead.  The  rivalri< 
of  this  world  have  not  cooled.  I’hey  have  been  rendere 
hotter  than  ever.  The  harness  that  is  to  unite  natior 
is  more  necessary  now  than  it  ever  was  before,  an 
unless  there  is  this  assurance  of  combined  action  befoi 
wrong  is  attempted,  wrong  will  be  attempted  just  s 
soon  as  the  most  ambitious  nations  can  recover  froi 
the  financial  stress  of  this  war. 

Now,  look  what  else  is  in  the  treaty.  This  treaty 
unique  in  the  history  of  mankind,  because  the  center  c 
it  is  the  redemption  of  weak  nations.  There  never  wj 
a  congress  of  nations  before  that  considered  the  righ 
of  those  who  could  not  enforce  their  rights.  Thei 
never  was  a  congress  of  nations  before  that  did  n< 
seek  to  effect  some  balance  of  power  brought  about  t 
means  of  serving  the  strength  and  interest  of  the  stron] 
est  powers  concerned;  whereas  this  treaty  builds  up  n 
tions  that  never  could  have  won  their  freedom  in  ar 
other  way;  builds  them  up  by  gift,  by  largess,  not  1 
obligations;  builds  them  up  because  of  the  conviction  ( 
the  men  who  wrote  the  treaty  that  the  rights  of  peop 
transcend  the  rights  of  governments,  because  of  the  co 
viction  of  the  men  who  wrote  that  treaty  that  the  fc 
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tile  source  ol'  war  is  wroiij'.  'I'lic  Aiistro-1  lunj»urian 
I'impirc,  lor  example,  was  licUi  tof^etlier  by  military 
force  arui  consisted  of  peoples  wlio  did  not  want  to  live 
together,  who  did  not  have  the  spirit  of  nationality  as 
towards  each  otlier,  who  were  constantly  chaiing  at  the 
bands  that  held  them.  1  lungary,  tiiough  a  willing  part¬ 
ner  of  Austria,  was  willing  to  be  a  partner  because  she 
couUl  share  .Austria’s  strengtli  to  accomplish  her  own 
ambitions,  ami  her  own  ambitions  were  to  hold  under 
her  the  jugo-Slavic  petrples  that  lay  t<»  the  south  of  her; 
Bohemia,  an  unhappy  partner,  a  partner  by  duress,  beat¬ 
ing  in  all  her  veins  the  strongest  national  impulse  that 
was  to  he  found  anywhere  in  i’.urope:  ami  north  of  that, 
pitiful  Poland,  a  great  nation  divided  up  among  the 
great  powers  of  lvurt)pc,  torn  asunder,  kinsliip  disre¬ 
garded,  natural  tics  trcatcii  with  contempt,  and  an  oblig¬ 
atory  division  among  setvereigns  iinposetl  upon  her — a 
part  of  her  given  trt  Russia,  a  part  of  her  given  to  .Aus¬ 
tria,  a  part  of  her  given  to  (iermany — great  bodies  of 
Polish  pe<»plc  never  permitted  to  have  the  normal  inter¬ 
course  with  their  kinsmen  ft»r  fear  that  that  fine  instinct 
of  the  heart  should  assert  itself  wdiich  binds  families 
together.  Polaiul  could  never  have  won  her  indepen¬ 
dence.  Bohemia  never  could  have  broken  away  from 
the  Austro-l  iungarian  combination.  Tlje  Slavic  peoples 
to  tlie  south,  running  down  into  the  great  Balkan  penin¬ 
sula,  had  again  and  again  tried  to  assert  their  nationality 
and  independence,  and  had  as  often  been  cruslied,  not  by 
the  immediate  power  they  were  fighting,  but  by  the  com¬ 
bined  power  of  P’.urope.  The  old  alliances,  the  old  bal¬ 
ances  of  power,  were  meant  to  see  to  it  that  no  little 
nation  asserted  its  right  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 
of  l!lurope,  and  every  time  an  assertion  of  rights  was 
attempted  they  were  suppressed  by  combined  influence 
and  force. 

This  treaty  tears  away  all  that:  says  these  people 
have  a  right  to  live  their  own  lives  under  the  govern¬ 
ments  which  they  themselves  choose  to  set  up.  That  is 
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the  American  principle,  and  I  was  glad  to  figlit  for  i 
When  strategic  claims  were  urged,  it  was  matter  ( 
common  counsel  that  such  considerations  were  not 
our  thought.  We  were  not  now  arranging  for  futu 
wars.  We  were  giving  people  what  belonged  to  ther 
My  fellow  citizens,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  mt 
alive  who  has  a  more  tender  sympathy  for  the  gre: 
people  of  Italy  than  I  have,  and  a  very  stern  duty  w; 
presented  to  us  when  w'e  had  to  consider  some  of  tl 
claims  of  Italy  on  the  Adriatic,  because  strategical! 
from  the  point  of  view  of  future  wars,  Italy  needed 
military  foothold  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  bi 
her  people  did  not  live  there  except  in  little  spots, 
was  a  Slavic  people,  and  I  had  to  say  to  my  Italia 
friends,  “Everywhere  else  in  this  treaty  we  have  give 
territory  to  the  people  who  lived  on  it,  and  I  do  ik 
think  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  Italy,  and  I  a) 
sure  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  world,  to  gi\ 
Italy  territory  where  other  people  live.”  I  felt  the  fon 
of  the  argument  for  what  they  wanted,  and  it  was  tl 
old  argument  that  had  always  prevailed,  namely,  th: 
they  needed  it  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  I  ha\ 
no  doubt  that  if  there  is  no  league  of  nations,  they  wi 
need  it  from  a  military  point  of  view;  but  if  there  is 
league  of  nations,  they  will  not  need  it  from  a  militar 
point  of  view. 

If  there  is  no  league  of  nations,  the  military  point  c 
view  will  prevail  in  every  instance,  and  peace  will  b 
brought  into  contempt,  but  if  there  is  a  league  of  n; 
tions,  Italy  need  not  fear  the  fact  that  the  shores  o 
the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  tower  above  the  low< 
and  sandy  shores  on  her  side  the  sea,  because  there  wi 
be  no  threatening  guns  there,  and  the  nations  of  th 
world  will  have  concerted,  not  merely  to  see  that  th 
Slavic  peoples  have  their  rights,  but  that  the  Italia 
people  have  their  rights  as  well.  I  had  rather  hav 
everybody  on  my  side  than  be  armed  to  the  teeth.  Ever 
settlement  that  is  right,  every  settlement  that  is  base 
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on  the  principles  1  liuvc  ulluded  to,  is  a  safe  settlement, 
because  the  sympathy  ot  mankind  will  be  behind  it. 

Some  gentlemen  have  feared  with  regard  to  the 
I.eague  of  Nations  that  we  will  be  obliged  to  do  things 
we  do  not  want  to  do.  If  the  treaty  were  wrong,  that 
might  be  so,  but  if  the  treaty  is  right,  we  will  wish  to 
preserve  right.  I  think  I  know  the  heart  of  this  great 
people  whom  I,  for  the  time  being  have  the  high  honor 
to  represent  better  than  some  other  men  that  I  hear 
talk.  I  have  been  bred,  and  am  proud  to  have  been 
bred,  in  the  old  revolutionary  school  wiiich  set  this  (lov- 
ernnjent  up,  when  it  was  set  up  as  the  friend  of  man¬ 
kind,  ami  1  kiu»w  if  they  do  not  that  .Ameriea  has  never 
lost  that  vision  <jr  that  purpose.  But  1  have  not  the 
slightest  fear  that  arms  will  be  necessary  if  the  purpose 
is  there.  If  I  know  that  my  adversary  is  armed  and  1 
am  not,  I  do  nor  press  the  controversy,  and  if  any  nation 
entertains  selHsh  purposes  set  against  the  principles  es¬ 
tablished  in  this  treaty  and  is  told  hy  the  rest  of  the 
worhl  that  it  must  withdraw  its  claims,  it  will  not  press 
them. 

'Fhe  heart  of  this  treaty  then,  my  fellow  citizens,  is 
not  even  tftat  it  punishes  (Jertnany.  'I'hat  is  a  temporary 
thing.  It  is  that  it  rectifies  the  age-long  wrongs  which 
characterized  the  history  of  Furope.  'I'here  were  some 
of  us  who  wished  that  the  scope  of  the  treaty  would 
reach  some  other  age-long  wrongs.  It  was  a  big  job, 
and  I  do  not  say  that  we  wished  that  it  were  bigger,  but 
there  were  other  wrongs  elsewhere  than  in  Furope  and 
of  the  same  kind  which  no  doubt  ought  to  he  righted, 
and  some  day  will  be  righted,  but  which  we  could  not 
draw  into  the  treaty  because  wc  could  deal  only  with 
the  countries  whom  the  war  had  engulfed  and  alTecred. 
But  so  far  as  the  scope  of  our  authority  went,  we  recti¬ 
fied  the  wrongs  which  have  been  the  fertile  source  of 
war  in  Furope. 

Have  you  ever  reflected,  my  fellow  countrymen,  on 
the  real  source  of  revolution?  Men  do  not  start  revo- 
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lutions  in  a  sudden  passion.  Do  you  remember  wh: 
Thomas  Carlyle  said  about  the  French  Revolution 
He  was  speaking  of  the  so-called  1  luiulred  Days  Terre 
which  reigned  not  only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  Franc 
in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  he  rernindc 
his  readers  that  back  of  that  hundred  days  fay  sever: 
hundred  years  of  agony  and  of  wrong.  'Fhe  Frenc 
people  had  been  deeply  and  consistently  wronged  b 
their  Government,  robbed,  their  human  rights  disr 
garded,  and  the  slow  agony  of  those  hundreds  of  yeai 
had  after  awhile  gathered  into  a  hot  anger  that  coul 
not  be  suppressed.  Revolutions  do  not  spring  up  ove 
night.  Revolutions  come  from  the  long  suppression  c 
the  human  spirit.  Revolutions  come  because  men  kno 
that  they  have  rights  and  that  they  are  disregarded;  an 
when  we  think  of  the  future  of  the  world  in  connectic 
with  this  treaty  we  must  remember  that  one  of  the  chi< 
efforts  of  those  who  made  this  treaty  was  to  remo\ 
that  anger  from  the  heart  of  great  peoples,  great  pei 
pies  who  had  always  been  suppressed,  who  had  alwa) 
been  used,  and  who  had  always  been  the  tools  in  tl 
hands  of  governments,  generally  alien  governments,  nt 
their  own.  The  makers  of  the  treaty  knew  that  if  the; 
wrongs  were  not  removed,  there  could  be  no  peace  in  tb 
world,  because,  after  all,  my  fellow  citizens,  war  com< 
from  the  seed  of  wrong  and  not  from  the  seed  of  righ 
This  treaty  is  an  attempt  to  right  the  history  of  Europe 
and,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  is  a  measurable  succes 
I  say  “measurable,”  my  fellow  citizens,  because  you  wi 
realize  the  difficulty  of  this  : 

Here  are  two  neighboring  peoples.  Tlie  one  peopl 
have  not  stopped  at  a  sharp  line,  and  the  settlements  c 
the  other  people  or  their  migrations  have  not  begun  t 
a  sharp  line.  They  have  intermingled.  There  are  region 
where  you  cannot  draw  a  national  line  and  say  ther 
are  Slavs  on  this  side  [illustrating]  and  Italians  on  tha 
[illustrating].  It  cannot  be  done.  You  have  to  approx 
mate  the  line.  You  have  to  come  as  near  to  it  as  yo 
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can,  and  then  trust  to  the  processes  of  history  to  redis¬ 
tribute,  it  may  he,  the  people  that  are  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  line.  There  are  many  such  lines  drawn  in  this 
treaty  and  to  be  drawn  in  the  Austrian  treaty,  where 
there  are  perhaps  more  lines  of  that  sort  than  in  the 
Cjernian  treaty.  Wlten  we  came  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  Polish  people  and  the  (ierman  people — not  the  line 
between  (ierniany  and  Poland;  there  was  no  Poland, 
strictly  speaking,  but  tl>e  line  between  the  (ierman  and 
the  Polish  people — we  were  confronted  by  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  disposition  of  districts  like  the  eastern  part 
of  Silesia,  which  is  called  Upper  Silesia  because  it  is 
mountainous  aiui  the  other  part  is  not.  Upper  Silesia 
is  chietly  Polish,  and  when  we  came  to  draw  the  line  of 
what  should  be  Poland  it  was  necessary  tt>  include  Upper 
Silesia  if  we  were  really  going  to  play  fair  and  make 
Polanil  up  of  the  Polish  peoples  wherever  we  found 
them  in  suHiciently  close  neighborhood  to  <»ne  another, 
but  it  was  not  perfectly  clear  that  Upper  Silesia  wanted 
to  be  part  of  Poland.  At  any  rate,  there  were  (Jermans 
in  tipper  Silesia  who  said  that  it  did  not,  and  therefore 
we  did  there  what  we  did  in  many  other  places.  We 
said,  "Very  well,  then,  we  will  let  the  people  that  live 
there  decide.  We  will  have  a  referendum.  Within  a 
certain  length  of  time  after  the  war,  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  an  international  commissir  n  which  will  have  a 
suHicient  armed  force  behind  it  to  preserve  order  and 
see  that  nobody  interferes  with  the  elections,  we  will 
have  an  absolutely  free  vote  and  Upper  Silesia  shall  go 
either  to  (Jermany  or  to  Poland,  as  the  people  in  Upper 
Silesia  prefer.”  'i’hat  illustrates  many  other  cases  where 
we  provided  for  a  referendum,  or  a  plebiscite,  as  they 
chose  to  call  it.  We  are  going  to  leave  it  to  the  people 
themselves,  as  we  should  have  done,  what  Government 
they  shall  live  under.  It  is  none  of  my  prerogative  to 
allot  peoples  to  this  Government  or  the  other.  It  is 
nobody’s  right  to  do  that  allotting  except  the  people 
themselves,  and  I  want  to  testify  that  this  treaty  is  shot 
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tlirough  with  the  American  principle  of  the  choice  of  t 
governed. 

Of  course,  at  times  it  went  further  than  we  cot 
make  a  practical  policy  of,  because  various  peoples  we 
keen  upon  getting  back  portions  of  their  populati 
which  were  separated  from  them  by  many  miles  of  t( 
ritory,  and  we  could  not  spot  the  map  over  with  liti 
pieces  of  separated  States.  I  even  reminded  my  Italii 
colleagues  that  if  they  were  going  to  claim  every  pla 
where  there  was  a  large  Italian  population,  we  wou 
have  to  cede  New  York  to  them,  because  there  are  mo 
Italians  in  New  York  than  in  any  Italian  city.  But 
hope,  I  believe,  that  the  Italians  in  New  York  City  a 
as  glad  to  stay  there  as  we  arc  to  have  them.  But 
would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  am  intimating  th 
my  Italian  colleagues  entered  any  claim  for  New  Yo; 
City. 

We  of  all  peoples  in  the  world,  my  fellow  citizen 
ought  to  be  able  to  understand  the  questions  of  th 
treaty  without  anybody  explaining  them  to  us,  for  v 
are  made  up  out  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  da, 
say  that  in  this  audience  there  are  representatives  ( 
practically  all  the  people  dealt  with  in  this  treaty.  Yc 
do  not  have  to  have  me  explain  national  aspirations  i 
you.  You  have  been  brought  up  on  them.  You  haA 
learned  of  them  since  you  were  children,  and  it  is  thoi 
national  aspirations  which  we  sought  to  release  and  gi' 
an  outlet  to*in  this  great  treaty. 

But  we  did  much  more  than  that.  This  treaty  coi 
tains  among  other  things  a  Magna  Charta  of  labor — 
thing  unheard  of  until  this  interesting  year  of  graci 
There  is  a  whole  section  of  the  treaty  devoted  t 
arrangements  by  which  the  interests  of  those  who  labo 
with  their  hands  all  over  the  world,  whether  they  b 
men  or  women  or  children,  are  sought  to  be  saf< 
guarded;  and  next  month  there  is  to  meet  the  firs 
assembly  under  this  section  of  the  League.  Let  me  te! 
you,  it  will  meet  whether  the  treaty  is  ratified  by  tha 
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time  or  not.  'I'liere  is  to  meet  un  assembly  which  repre¬ 
sents  tile  interests  of  laboring  men  throughout  the 
world.  Not  their  political  interests;  there  is  nothing 
political  about  it.  It  is  the  interests  of  men  concerning 
the  comlitions  of  their  labor;  concerning  the  character 
of  labor  which  women  shall  engage  in,  the  character  of 
labor  which  children  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  in; 
the  hours  of  labor;  and,  incidentally,  of  course,  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  labor;  that  labor  shall  be  remunerated 
in  proportion,  of  course,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
standard  of  living,  which  is  proper,  for  the  man  who 
is  expected  to  give  his  whole  brain  and  intelligence  and 
energy  to  a  particular  task.  I  hear  very  little  said  about 
the  Magna  Charta  of  labor  which  is  embodied  in  this 
treaty.  It  forecasts  the  day,  which  ought  to  have  come 
long  ago,  when  statesmen  will  reali/.e  that  no  nation 
is  fortunate  which  is  not  happy  and  that  no  nation  can 
be  happy  whose  people  are  not  contented;  contented  in 
their  lives  and  fortunate  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives. 

If  I  were  to  .state  what  seems  to  me  the  central  idea 
(jf  this  treaty,  it  would  be  this:  It  is  almost  a  discovery 
in  international  conventions  that  nations  do  not  consist 
of  their  governments  but  consist  of  their  people.  That 
is  a  rudimentary  idea.  It  seems  to  us  in  America  to  go 
without  saying,  but,  my  fellow  citizens,  it  was  never  the 
leading  idea  in  any  other  international  congress  that  I 
ever  heard  of ;  that  is  to  say,  any  international  congress 
made  up  of  the  representatives  of  governments.  Tliey 
were  always  thinking  of  national  policy,  of  national  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  the  rivalries  of  trade,  of  the  advantages 
of  territorial  conquest.  There  is  nothing  of  that  in  this 
treaty.  You  will  notice  that  even  the  territories  which 
are  taken  away  from  Germany,  like  her  colonies,  are 
not  given  to  anybody.  7'here  is  not  a  single  act  of  annex¬ 
ation  in  this  treaty.  Territories  inhabited  by  people  not 
yet  to  govern  themselves,  cither  because  of  economical 
or  other  circumstances,  arc  put  under  the  care  of  pow- 
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ers,  who  are  to  act  as  trustees — trustees  responsible 
the  forum  of  the  world  at  the  bar  of  the  League  of  f 
tions,  and  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  to  exerc 
their  trusteeship  are  outlined.  They  are  not  to  i 
those  people  by  way  of  draft  to  fight  their  w'ars  i 
them.  They  are  not  to  permit  any  form  of  slave 
among  them,  or  of  enforced  labor.  They  are  to  see 
it  that  there  are  humane  conditions  of  labor  with  rega 
not  only  to  the  women  and  children  but  to  the  men  ali 
They  are  to  establish  no  fortifications.  They  are 
regulate  the  liquor  and  the  opium  traffic.  They  are 
see  to  it,  in  other  words,  that  the  lives  of  the  peof 
whose  care  they  assume — not  sovereignty  over  whe 
they  assume — are  kept  clean  and  safe  and  wholesorr 
There  again  the  principle  of  the  treaty  comes  out,  th 
the  object  of  the  arrangement  is  the  welfare  of  t 
people  who  live  there,  and  not  the  advantage  of  t, 
trustee. 

It  goes  beyond  that.  It  seeks  to  gather  under  tl 
common  supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations  the  va 
ous  instrumentalities  by  which  the  world  has  been  tr 
ing  to  check  the  evils  that  were  in  some  places  debasii 
men,  like  the  opium  traffic,  like  the  traffic — for  it  was 
traffic — in  women  and  children,  like  the  traffic  in  othi 
dangerous  drugs,  like  the  traffic  in  arms  among  unci\ 
lized  people  who  could  use  arms  only  for  their  own  de 
riment.  It  provides  for  sanitation,  for  the  work  of  tl 
Red  Cross.  Why,  those  clauses,  my  fellow  citizen 
draw  the  hearts  of  the  world  into  league,  draw  tl 
noble  impulses  of  the  world  together  aod  make  a  teai 
of  them. 

I  used  to  be  told  that  this  was  an  age  in  which  min 
was  monarch,  and  my  comment  was  that  if  that  wc 
true,  the  mind  was  one  of  those  modern  monarchs  th: 
reigns  and  does  not  govern;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fac 
we  were  governed  by  a  great  representative  assembl 
made  up  of  the  human  passions,  and  that  the  best  w 
could  manage  was  that  the  high  and  fine  passions  shoul 
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be  in  a  majority  so  tlut  they  could  control  the  baser 
passions,  so  that  they  could  check  the  things  that  were 
wrong.  This  treaty  seeks  something  like  that.  In  draw¬ 
ing  the  humane  endeavors  of  the  world  together  it 
makes  a  league  of  the  fine  passions  of  the  world,  of  its 
philantliropic  passions,  of  its  passion  of  pity,  of  its  pas¬ 
sion  of  human  sympathy,  of  its  passion  of  human  friend¬ 
liness  and  helpfulness,  for  there  is  such  a  passion.  It  is 
the  passion  which  has  lifted  us  along  the  slow  road  of 
civilization.  It  is  the  passion  which  has  made  ordered 
government  possible.  It  is  the  passion  which  has  made 
ju.sticc  and  established  it  in  the  world. 

That  is  the  treaty.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  before? 
Did  you  ever  know  before  what  was  in  this  treaty? 
Did  anybody  before  ever  tell  you  what  the  treaty  was 
intended  to  do?  I  beg,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  you  and 
the  rest  of  those  Americans  with  whom  we  are  happy 
to  be  associated  all  over  this  broad  land  will  read  the 


treaty  yourselves,  or,  if  you  will  not  take  the  time  to  do 
that — for  it  is  a  technical  document — that  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  interpretation  of  those  who  made  it  and  know 
what  the  intentions  were  in  the  making  of  it.  I  hear  a 
great  deal,  my  fellow  citizens,  about  the  selfishness  and 
the  selfish  ambitions  of  other  governments,  and  I  would 
not  be  doing  justice  to  the  gifted  men  with  whom  I  was 
associated  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  if  I  did  not 
testify  that  the  purposes  that  I  have  outlined  were  their 
purposes.  We  differed  as  to  the  method  very  often. 
We  had  discussions  as  to  the  details,  but  we  never  had 
any  serious  discussion  as  to  the  principle.  While  we  al 
acknowledged  that  the  principles  might  perhaps  in  detail 
have  been  better  realized,  we  are  all  back  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples.  There  is  a  concert  of  mind  and  of  purpose  and 
of  policy  in  the  world  that  was  never  in  existence  before. 
I  am  not  saying  that  by  way  of  credit  to  myself  or  to 
those  colleagues  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  because  what 
happened  to  us  was  that  we  got  messages  from  our 
people.  We  were  under  instructions,  whether  they  were 
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written  down  or  not,  and  we  did  not  dare  come  hoi 
without  fulfilling  those  instructions.  If  I  could  not  ha 
brought  back  the  kind  of  treaty  that  I  did  bring  bai 
I  never  would  have  come  back,  because  I  would  ha 
been  an  unfaithful  servant,  and  you  would  have  h 
the  right  to  condemn  me  in  any  way  that  you  chose 
use.  So  that  I  testify  that  this  is  an  American  trc: 
not  only,  but  it  is  a  treaty  that  expresses  the  heart  of  t 
great  peoples  who  were  associated  together  in  the  v. 
against  Germany. 

I  said  at  the  opening  of  this  informal  address,  1 
fellow  citizens,  that  I  had  come  to  make  a  report 
you.  I  want  to  add  to  that  a  little  bit.  I  have  not  coi 
to  debate  the  treaty.  It  speaks  for  itself,  if  you  v 
let  it.  The  arguments  directed  against  it  are  direct 
-against  it  with  a  radical  misunderstanding  of  the  inst 
ment  itself.  Therefore,  I  am  not  going  anywhere 
debate  the  treaty.  I  am  going  to  expound  it,  and  I  : 
going,  as  I  do  here,  now,  to-day,  to  urge  you  in  eve 
vocal  rtiethod  that  you  can  use  to  assert  the  spirit  of  t 
American  people  in  support  of  it.  Do  not  let  men  p 
it  down.  Do  not  let  them  misrepresent  it.  Do  not 
them  lead  this  Nation  away  from  the  high  purposes  wi 
which  this  war  was  inaugurated  and  fought.  As  I  cat 
through  that  line  of  youngsters  in  khaki  a  few  minui 
ago  I  felt  that  I  could  salute  them  because  I  had  do 
the  job  in  the  w-ay  I  promised  them  I  would  do  it,  a 
when  this  treaty  is  accepted,  men  in  khaki  will  not  ha 
to  cross  the  seas  again.  That  is  the  reason  I  belie 
in  it. 

I  say  “when  it  is  accepted,”  for  it  will  be  accepted, 
have  never  entertained  a  moment’s  doubt  of  that,  a 
the  only  thing  I  have  been  impatient  of  has  been  t 
delay.  It  is  not  dangerous  delay,  except  for  the  temp 
of  the  peoples  scattered  throughout  the  world  who  a 
waiting.  Do  you  realize,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  t 
whole  world  is  waiting  on  America?  The  only  count 
in  the  world  that  is  trusted  at  this  moment  is  the  Unit 
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States,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  waiting  to  see 
wlicthcr  their  trust  is  justified  or  not.  That  has  been 
the  ground  of  my  impatience.  I  knew  their  trust  was 
justified,  but  I  begrudged  the  time  that  certain  gentle¬ 
men  wish  to  take  in  telling  them  so.  We  shall  tell  them 
so  in  a  voice  as  authentic  as  any  voice  in  history,  and 
in  the  years  to  come  men  will  be  glad  to  remember 
that  they  had  some  part  in  the  great  struggle  which 
brought  this  incomparable  consummation  of  the  hopes 
of  mankind. 

I-'kom  Ri'AR  Pi..\Tt'<iRM,  Richmond,  Ind., 
Ski'Tkmbkr  4,  1910 

I  AM  trying  to  tell  the  people  what  is  in  the  treaty. 
You  would  not  know  what  was  in  it  to  read  some  of  the 
speeches  I  read,  and  if  you  will  be  generous  enough  to 
me  to  read  some  of  the  things  I  say,  1  hope  it  will  help 
to  clarify  a  great  many  matters  which  have  been  very 
much  obscured  by  some  of  the  things  which  have  been 
said.  Because  we  have  now  to  make  the  most  critical 
choice  we  ever  made  as  a  nation,  and  it  ought  to  be 
made  in  all  soberness  and  without  the  slightest  tinge 
of  party  feeling  in  it.  I  would  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
discussed  this  great  matter  as  a  Democrat  and  not  as  an 
American.  I  am  sure  that  every  man  who  looks  at  it 
without  party  prejudice  and  as  an  American  will  find  in 
that  treaty  more  things  that  are  genuinely  American 
riian  were  ever  put  into  any  similar  document  before. 

'Fhe  chief  thing  to  notice  about  it,  my  fellow  citizens, 
is  that  it  is  the  first  treaty  ever  made  by  great  powers 
that  was  not  made  in  their  own  favor.  It  is  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  weak  peoples  of  the  world  and 
not  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  strong.  That  is  a 
noble  achievement,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  such  great  peoples  as  the  people  of  America,  who 
hold  at  their  heart  this  principle,  that  nobody  has  the 
right  to  impose  sovereignty  upon  anybody  else;  that,  in 
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disposing  of  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  that  nation  or  peop 
must  be  its  own  master  and  make  its  own  choice.  Tf 
extraordinary  achievement  of  this  treaty  is  that  it  givt 
a  free  choice  to  people  who  never  could  Ir.ivc  won 
for  themselves.  It  is  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  c 
international  transactions  an  act  of  systematic  justic 
and  not  an^act  of  grabbing  and  seizing. 

If  you  will  just  regard  that  as  the  heart  of  the  treat 
— for  it  is  the  heart  of  the  treaty — then  everything  els 
about  it  is  put  in  a  different  light.  If  we  want  to  stan 
by  that  principle,  then  we  can  justify  the  history  c 
America  as  we  can  in  no  other  way,  for  that  is  the  hi: 
tory  and  principle  of  America.  That  is  at  the  heart  c 
it.  I  beg  that,  whenever  you  consider  this  great  ma' 
ter,  you  will  look  at  it  from  this  point  of  view':  Sha 
we  or  shall  we  not  sustain  the  first  great  act  of  intern* 
tional  justice?  The  thing  wears  a  very  big  aspect  whe 
you  look  at  it  that  way,  and  all  little  matters  seem  t 
fall  away  and  one  seems  ashamed  to  bring  in  specia 
interests,  particularly  party  interests.  What  differcnc 
does  party  make  when  mankind  is  involved?  Partie 
are  intended,  if  they  are  intended  for  any  legitimate  pui 
pose,  to  serve  mankind,  and  they  are  based  upon  legiti 
mate  differences  of  opinion,  not  as  to  whether  mankim 
shall  be  served  or  not,  but  as  to  the  way  in  which  i 
shall  be  served;  and,  so  far  as  those  differences  are  legif 
imate  differences,  party  lines  are  justified. 

At  Coliseum,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  4,  19  n 

Governor  Goodrich,  My  Fellow  Citizens: 

So  great  a  company  as  this  tempts  me  to  make  2 
speech,  and  yet  I  want  to  say  to  you  in  all  seriousnesi 
and  soberness  that  I  have  not  come  here  to  make  5 
speech  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  I  have  comi 
upon  a  very  sober  errand  indeed.  I  have  come  to  repor 
to  you  upon  the  work  which  the  representatives  of  thi 
United  States  attempted  to  do  at  the  conference  o: 
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peace  on  tlic  other  side  of  tl)c  sea,  because  my  fellow 
citizens,  1  realize  that  my  colleagues  and  I  in  the  task 
we  attempted  over  there  were  your  servants.  Wc  went 
there  upon  a  ilistinct  errand,  which  it  was  our  duty  to 
perform  in  the  spirit  which  you  had  displayed  in  tlie 
prosecution  of  tlic  war  and  in  conserving  the  purposes 
and  objects  of  that  war. 

I  was  in  tiie  city  of  Columbus  this  forenoon.  I  was 
endeavoring  to  explain  to  a  body  of  our  fellow  citizens 
there  just  what  it  was  that  the  treaty  of  peace  contained, 
for  I  must  frankly  admit  that  in  most  of  the  speeches 
that  I  have  heard  in  debate  upon  the  treaty  of  peace 
it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  definite  conception  of 
what  that  instrument  means.  I  want  to  recall  to  you 
for  tlic  purposes  of  this  evening  the  circumstances  of 
the  war  and  the  purposes  for  which  our  men  spent  their 
lives  on  the  otlicr  side  of  tiie  sea.  You  will  remember 
that  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  slain  in  one 
of  the  cities  of  Serbia.  Serbia  was  one  of  the  little  king¬ 
doms  of  I'iurope.  She  had  no  strength  which  any  of 
the  great  powers  needed  to  fear,  and  as  wc  see  the  war 
now,  Germany  and  those  who  conspired  with  her  made 
a  pretext  of  that  assassination  in  order  to  make  uncon¬ 
scionable  demands  of  the  weak  and  helpless  Kingdom 
of  Serbia.  Not  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  an  acqui¬ 
escence  in  those  demands,  but  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  a  conflict  in  which  other  purposes  quite  separate 
from  the  purposes  connected  with  those  demands  could 
be  achieved.  Just  so  soon  as  those  demands  were  made 
on  Serbia,  the  other  Governments  of  Europe  sent  tele¬ 
graphic  messages  to  Berlin  and  Vienna  asking  that  the 
matter  be  brought  into  conference,  and  the  significant 
circumstance  of  the  beginning  of  this  war  is  that  the 
Austrian  and  German  Governments  did  not  dare  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  demands  of  Serbia  or  the  purposes  which  they 
had  in  view.  It  is  universally  admitted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  that  if  they  had  ever  gone  into  inter¬ 
national  conference  on  the  Austrian  demands,  the  war 
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never  would  have  been  begun.  There  was  an  insisteni 
demand  from  London,  for  example,  by  the  British  For¬ 
eign  Minister  that  the  cabinets  of  Europe  should  be 
allowed  time  to  confer  with  the  Governments  at  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  and  the  Governments  at  Vienna  and  Berlin 
did  not  dare  to  admit  time  for  discussion. 

I  am  recalling  these  circumstances,  my  fellow  citizens, 
because  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  what  apparently  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  some  of  the  critics  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  that  the  heart  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  docs  not  lie  in  any  of  the  portions 
which  have  been  discussed  in  public  debate.  The  great 
hulk  of  the  provisions  of  that  Covenant  contain  these 
engagements  and  promises  on  the  part  of  the  states 
which  undertake  to  become  members  of  it:  That  in  no 
circumstances  will  they  go  to  war  without  first  having 
done  one  or  other  of  two  things,  without  first  either 
having  submitted  the  question  to  arbitration,  in  which 
case  they  agree  to  abide  by  the  results,  or  having  sub¬ 
mitted  the  question  to  discussion  by  the  council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  which  case  they  will  allow  six 
months  for  the  discu.ssion  and  engage  not  to  go  to  war 
until  three  months  after  the  council  has  announced  its 
opinion  upon  the  subject  under  dispute.  The  heart  of 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  is  that  the  nations  solemnly 
covenant  not  to  go  to  war  for  nine  months  after  a  con- 
Iroversy'becomes  acute. 

If  there  had  been  nine  days  of  discussion,  Germany 
would  not  have  gone  to  war.  If  there  had  been  nine 
days  upon  which  to  bring  to  bear  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  the  judgment  of  mankind,  upon  the  purposes  of 
those  Governments,  they  never  would  have  dared  to 
execute  those  purposes.  So  that  what  it  is  important 
for  us  to  remember  is  that  when  we  sent  those  boys  in 
khaki  across  the  sea  we  promised  them,  we  promised 
the  world,  that  we  would  not  conclude  this  conflict  with 
a  mere  treaty  of  peace.  We  entered  into  solemn  engage¬ 
ments  with  all  the  nations  with  whom  we  associated 
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ourselves  that  we  would  bring  about  such  a  kind  of  set¬ 
tlement  and  such  a  concert  of  the  purpose  of  nations 
that  wars  like  this  could  not  occur  again.  If  this  war 
has  to  be  fought  over  again,  then  all  our  high  ideals 
and  purposes  have  been  disappointed,  for  we  did  not 
go  into  this  war  merely  to  beat  Germany.  We  went  into 
this  war  to  beat  all  purposes  such  as  Germany  enter¬ 
tained. 

You  will  remember  how  the  conscience  of  mankind 
was  shocked  by  what  Germany  did;  not  merely  by  the 
circumstance  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  that 
unconscionable  demands  were- made  upon  a  little  nation 
which  could  not  resist,  but  that  immediately  upon  the 
beginning  of  tlie  war  the  solemn  engagements  of  treaty 
were  cast  on  one  side,  and  the  chief  representative  of 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  said  that  when 
national  purposes  were  under  consideration  treaties 
were  mere  scraps  of  paper,  and  immediately  upon  that 
declaration  the  German  armies  invaded  the  territories 
of  Belgium  which  they  had  engaged  should  be  inviolate, 
invaded  those  territories  with  the  half-avowed  purpose 
that  Belgium  was  to  be  permanently  retained  by  Ger¬ 
many  in  order  that  she  should  have  the  proper  frontage 
('n  the  sea  and  the  proper  advantage  in  her  contest  with 
tlic  other  nations  of  the  world.  The  act  which  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  beginning  of  this  war  was  the  violation 
(if  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 

We  are  presently,  my  fallow  countrymen,  to  have  the 
very  great  pleasure  of  welcoming  on  this  side  of  the  sea 
the  King  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  I,  for  one, 
am  perfectly  sure  that  we  are  going  to  make  it  clear  to 
(hem  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  violation  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  intolerable  wrongs 
which  were  put  upon  that  suffering  people.  I  have  seen 
their  devastated  country.  Where  it  was  not  actually 
laid  in  ruins,  every  factory  was  gutted  of  its  contents. 
All  the  machinery  by  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
men  to  go  to  work  again  was  taken  away,  and  those 
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parts  of  the  machinery  that  could  not  be  taken  awa^ 
were  destroyed  by  experts  who  knew  how  to  destroy 
them.  Belgium  was  a  very  successful  competitor  ol 
Cjermany  in  some  lines  of  manufacture,  and  the  Germar 
armies  went  there  to  see  to  it  that  that  competition  was 
removed.  Their  purpose  was  to  crush  the  independent 
action  of  that  little  kingdom,  not  merely  to  use  it  as  a 
gateway  through  which  to  attack  France.  And  when 
they  got  into  France,  they  not  only  fought  the  armies 
of  France,  but  they  put  the  coal  mines  of  France  out  of 
commission,  so  that  it  will  be  a  decaile  or  more  before 
France  can  supply  herself  with  coal  from  her  accus¬ 
tomed  sources.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Article  X  speaks  the  conscience  of  the  world.  Article  X 
is  the  article  which  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  whole  bad 
business,  for  that  article  says  that  the  members  of  this 
League  (that  is  intended  to  be  all  the  great  nations  of 
the  world)  engage  to  respect  and  to  preserve  against  all 
external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  the  nations  concerned.  That  promise 
is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  this  sort  of  war  from 
recurring,  and  we  are  absolutely  discredited  if  we  fought 
this  war  and  then  neglect  the  essential  safeguard  against 
it.  You  have  heard  it  said,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  we 
are  robbed  of  some  degree  of  our  sovereign,  independ¬ 
ent  choice  by  articles  of  that  sort.  Every  man  who 
makes  a  choice  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  neighbors 
deprives  himself  of  absolute  sovereignty,  but  he  does  it 
by  promising  never  to  do  wrong,  and  I  cannot  for  one 
see  anything  that  robs  me  of  any  inherent  right  that  I 
ought  to  retain  when  I  promise  that  I  will  do  right, 
when  I  promise  that  I  will  respect  the  thing  which, 
being  disregarded  and  violated,  brought  on  a  war  in 
which  millions  of  men  lost  their  lives,  in  which  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  mankind  was  in  the  balance,  in  which  there 
was  the  most  outrageous  exhibition  ever  witnessed  in  the 
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history  of  mankind  of  the  rapacity  and  disregard  for 
right  of  a  great  armed  people. 

We  engage  in  the  first  sentence  of  Article  X  to 
respect  and  preserve  from  external  aggression  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  and  the  existing  political  independence 
not  only  of  the  other  member  States,  but  of  all  States, 
and  if  any  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  disregards 
that  promise,  then  what  happens?  The  council  of  the 
League  advises  what  should  be  done  to  enforce  the 
respect  for  that  Covenant  on  the  part  of  the  nation 
attempting  to  violate  it,  and  there  is  no  compulsion  upon 
us  to  take  that  advice  except  the  compulsion  of  our  good 
conscience  and  judgment.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  council  adjudged  wrong  and  that  this  was  not  a  case 
for  the  use  of  force,  there  would  be  no  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  vote  the 
use  of  force.  But  there  could  be  no  advice  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  on  any  such  subject  without  a  unanimous  vote,  and 
the  unanimous  vote  includes  our  own,  and  if  we  accepted 
the  advice  we  would  be  accepting  our  own  advice.  For 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  representatives  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  would  not  vote  without 
instructions  from  their  Government  at  home,  and  that 
what  we  united  in  advising  we  could  be  certain  that  the 
American  people  would  desire  to  do.  There  is  in  that 
Covenant  not  only  not  a  surrender  of  the  independent 
judgment  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but 
an  expression  of  it,  because  that  independent  judgment 
would  have  to  join  with  the  judgment  of  the  rest. 

But  when  is  that  judgment  going  to  be  expressed,  my 
fellow  citizens?  Only  after  it  is  evident  that  every 
other  resource  has  failed,  and  I  want  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  central  machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
If  any  member  of  that  League,  or  any  nation  not  a 
mendser,  refuses  to  submit  the  question  at  isme  either 
to  atbttratipn  or  to  discussion  by  the  council,  there  en¬ 
sues  aotronniticaliy  by  the  engagements  of  this  Core- 
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nant  an  absolute  economic  boycott.  There  will  be  nc 
trade  with  that  nation  by  any  member  of  the  League 
There  will  be  no  interchange  of  communication  by  post 
or  telegraph.  There  will  be  no  travel  to  or  from  tha1 
nation.  Its  borders  will  be  closed.  No  citizen  of  an) 
other  State  will  be  allowed  to  enter  it,  and  no  one  of  iti 
citizens  will  be  allowed  to  leave  it.  It  will  be  hermet 
ically  sealed  by  the  united  action  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world.  And  if  this  economic  boycotl 
bears  with  unequal  weight,  the  members  of  the  Leagut 
agree  to  support  one  another  and  to  relieve  one  ano'thei 
in  any  e.xceptional  disa<lvantages  that  may  arise  out 
of  it. 

I  want  you  to  realize  that  this  war  was  won  not  onl) 
by  the  armies  of  the  world.  It  was  won  by  economic 
means  as  well.  Without  the  economic  means  the  war 
would  have  been  much  longer  continued.  What  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  Germany  was  shut  off  from  the  economic 
resources  of  the  rest  of  the  globe  and  she  could  not 
stand  it.  A  nation  that  is  boycotted  is  a  nation  that 
is  in  sight  of  surrender.  Apply  this  economic,  peaceful, 
silent,  deadly  remedy  and  there  will  be  no  need  for 
force.  It  is  a  terrible  remedy.  It  does  not  cost  a  life 
outside  the  nation  boycotted,  but  it  brings  a  pressure 
upon  that  nation  which,  in  my  judgment,  no  modern 
nation  could  resist. 

I  dare  say  that  some  of  these  ideas  are  new  to  you, 
because  while  it  is  true,  as  I  said  this  forenoon  in  Col¬ 
umbus,  that  apparently  nobody  has  taken  the  pains  to 
see  what  is  in  this  treaty,  very  few  have  taken  the 
pains  to  see  what  is  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  They  have  discussed,  chiefiy,  three  out  of 
twenty-six  articles,  and  the  other  articles  contain  this 
heart  of  the  matter,  that  instead  of  war  there  shall  be 
arbitration,  instead  of  war  there  shall  be  discussion,  in¬ 
stead  of  war  there  shall  be  the  closure  of  intercourse 
instead  of  war  there  shall  be  the  irresistible  pressure  oi 
the  opinion  of  mankind.  If  I  had  done  wrong,  I  woulc 
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a  fjreat  deal  rather  have  a  man  shoot  at  me  than  stand 
me  up  for  the  judgment  of  my  fellow  men.  I  would  a 
great  deal  rather  see  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  than  the  look 
in  their  eyes.  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  be  put  out 
of  the  world  than  live  in  the  w'orld  boycotted  and  de¬ 
serted.  I'he  most  terrible  thing  is  outlawry.  The  most 
formidable  thing  is  to  be  absolutely  isolated.  And  that 
is  tlie  kernel  of  tliis  engagement.  War  is  on  tl\e  out¬ 
skirts.  War  is  a  remote  and  secondary  threat.  War  is 
a  last  resort.  Nobody  in  his  senses  claims  for  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  I.eague  of  Nations  that  it  is  certain  to  stop 
war,  but  [  confidently  assert  that  it  makes  war  violently 
improbable,  and  even  if  we  cannot  guarantee  that  it 
will  stop  war,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  do  our 
utmost  in  order  to  avoid  it  and  prevent  it. 

1  was  pointing  out,  my  fellow  citizens,  this  forenoon, 
that  this  Covenant  is  part  of  a  great  document.  I  wish 
1  had  brought  a  copy  with  me  to  show  you  its  bulk.  It 
is  an  enormous  volume,  ami  most  of  the  things  you  hear 
talked  about  in  that  treaty  are  not  the  essential  things. 
'Phis  is  the  first  treaty  in  the  history  of  civilization  in 
which  great  powers  have  associated  themselves  together 
in  order  to  protect  the  weak.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I 
speak  with  knowledge  in  this  matter,  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  of  the  men  with  whom  the  .American  delegates 
were  associated  at  the  peace  table.  'I'hey  came  there, 
every  one  that  I  consulted  with,  with  the  same  idea,  that 
wars  had  arisen  in  the  past  because  the  stnmg  took 
advantage  of  the  weak,  and  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
wars  was  to  bind  ourselves  together  to  protect  the  weak; 
that  the  example  of  this  war  was  the  example  which 
gave  us  the  finger  to  point  the  way  of  escape:  'That  as 
Austria  and  Germany  had  tried  to  put  upon  Serbia,  so 
we  must  see  to  it  that  Serbia  and  the  Slavic  peoples  asso¬ 
ciated  with  her,  and  the  peoples  of  Rumania,  and  the 
people  of  Bohemia,  and  the  peoples  of  Hungary  and 
.Austria  for  that  matter,  sliould  feel  assured  in  the 
future  that  the  strength  of  the  great  powers  was  behind 
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their  liberty  and  their  independence  and  was  not  in 
tended  to  be  used,  and  never  should  be  used,  for  aggres 
sion  against  them. 

So  when  you  read  the  Covenant,  read  the  treaty  witl 
it.  I  have  no  doubt  tluit  in  this  audience  there  are  mam 
men  which  come  from  that  ancient  stock  of  Poland,  foi 
example,  men  in  whose  blood  there  is  the  warmth  of  ok 
affections  connected  with  that  betrayed  and  ruined  coun 
try,  men  whose  memories  run  back  to  intolerable  wrong; 
suffered  by  those  they  love  in  that  country,  and  I  cal 
them  to  witness  that  Poland  never  could  have  won  unit^ 
and  independence  for  herself,  and  those  gentlemen  sit 
ting  at  Paris  presented  Poland  with  a  unity  wliich  sh( 
could  not  have  won  and  an  independence  which  slie  can 
not  defend  unless  the  world  guarantees  it  to  her.  Then 
is  one  of  the  most  noble  chapters  in  tine  history  of  th( 
world,  that  this  war  was  concluded  in  order  to  remedy 
the  wrongs  which  had  bitten  so  deep  into  the  experienc( 
of  the  weaker  peoples  of  that  great  continent.  'Pin 
object  of  the  war  was  to  see  to  it  that  there  was  no  mon 
of  that  sort  of  wrong  done.  Now,  when  you  have  tha 
picture  in  your  mind,  that  this  treaty  was  meant  to  pro 
tect  those  who  could  not  protect  themselves,  turn  the 
picture  and  look  at  it  this  way: 

Those  very  weak  nations  are  situated  through  tin 
very  tract  of  country — between  Germany  and  Persia — 
which  Germany  had  meant  to  conquer  and  dominate 
and  if  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  maintain  thei; 
concert  to  sustain  the  independence  and  freedom  t)f  thosi 
peoples,  Germany  will  yet  have  her  will  upon  them,  anc 
we  shall  witness  the  very  interesting  spectacle  of  having 
spent  millions  upon  millions  of  American  treasure  and 
what  is  much  more  precious,  hundreds  of  thousands  o: 
American  lives,  to  do  a  futile  thing,  to  do  a  thing  whicl 
we  will  then  leave  to  be  undone  at  the  leisure  of  thos( 
who  are  masters  of  intrigue,  at  the  leisure  of  those  whe 
are  masters  in  combining  wrong  influences  to  overcom* 
right  influences,  of  those  who  are  the  masters  of  th< 
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very  things  that  wc  hate  and  mean  always  to  fight.  For, 
niy  fellow  citizens,  if  Germany  should  ever  attempt  that 
again,  whether  we  are  in  the  League  of  Nations  or  not, 
we  will  join  to  prevent  it.  We  do  not  stand  off  and  see 
murder  done.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  the  champions 
of  liberty  and  then  consent  to  see  liberty  destroyed.  We 
arc  not  the  friends  and  advocates  of  free  government 
and  then  willing  to  stand  by  and  sec  free  government 
die  before  our  eyes.  If  a  power  such  as  (iermany  was, 
but  thank  God  no  longer  is,  were  to  do  this  thing  upon 
the  fields  of  Europe,  then  America  would  have  to  look 
to  it  tiiat  she  tlid  not  do  it  also  upon  the  fields  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  we  should  at  last  be  face  to 
face  with  a  power  which  at  the  outset  we  could  have 
crushed,  and  which  now  it  is  within  our  choice  to  keep 
w'ithin  the  harness  of  civilization. 

1  am  discussing  this  thing  with  you,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  as  if  I  had  a  doubt  of  what  the  verdict  of  the 
American  people  would  be.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  1  just  wanted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  pointing 
out  to  you  how  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  treaty  and  the 
Covenant  some  of  the  men  are  who  have  been  opposing 
them.  If  they  do  read  the  Emglish  language,  they  do 
not  understand  the  English  language  as  I  understand  it. 
If  they  have  really  read  this  treaty  and  this  Covenant 
they  only  ama/c  me  by  their  inability  to  understand  what 
is  plainly  expressed.  My  errand  upon  this  journey  is  not 
to  argue  these  matters,  but  to  recall  you  to  the  real  issues 
which  are  involved.  And  one  of  the  things  that  I  have 
most  at  heart  in  this  report  to  my  fellow  citizens  is  that 
they  should  forget  what  party  I  belong  to  and  what 
party  they  belong  to.  I  am  making  this  journey  as  a 
democrat,  but  I  am  spelling  it  with  a  little  “d,”  and  I  do 
not  want  anybody  to  remember,  so  far  as  this  errand  is 
concerned,  that  it  is  ever  spelled  with  a  big  D.  I  am 
making  this  journey  as  an  American  and  as  a  champion 
of  rights  which  America  believes  in;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  America 
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the  importance  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  impc 
tance  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  importance 
every  other  party  is  absolutely  negligible.  Parties,  r 
fellow  citizens,  are  intended  to  embody  in  action  diffe 
ent  policies  of  government.  They  arc  not,  wlien  pro 
erly  used,  intended  to  traverse  the  principles  which  u 
derlie  government,  and  the  principles  which  underl 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  been  famili: 
to  us  ever  since  we  were  children.  You  have  been  brei 
I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  been  bred,  in  the  revol 
tionary  school  of  American  thought.  I  mean  that  schoi 
of  American  thought  which  takes  its  inspiration  froi 
the  days  of  the  American  Revolution.  There  were  onl 
three  million  of  us  then,  but  we  were  ready  to  stand  oi 
against  the  world  for  liberty.  There  are  more  than 
hundred  million  of  us  now,  and  we  arc  ready  to  insi; 
that  everywhere  men  shall  be  champions  of  liberty. 

I  want  you  to  notice  another  interesting  point  that  i 
never  dilated  upon  in  connection  with  the  League  o 
Nations.  I  am  treading  now  upon  delicate  ground  ani 
I  must  express  myself  with  caution.  There  were  a  gooi 
many  delegations  that  visited  Paris  who  wanted  to  b 
heard  by  the  peace  conference  who  had  real  causes  ti 
present  which  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  view  of  th 
world,  but  we  had  to  point  out  to  them  that  they  did  no 
happen,  unfortunately,  to  come  within  the  area  of  settle 
ment,  that  their  questions  were  not  questions  which  wen 
necessarily  drawn  into  the  things  that  we  were  deciding 
We  were  sitting  there  with  the  pieces  of  the  Austro 
Hungarian  Empire  in  our  hands.  It  had  fallen  apart 
It  never  was  naturally  cohesive.  We  were  sitting  ther< 
with  various  dispersed  assets  of  the  German  Empire  ir 
our  hands,  and  W'ith  reganl  to  every  one  of  them  w« 
had  to  determine  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  them, 
but  we  did  not  have  our  own  dispersed  assets  in  our 
hands.  We  did  not  have  the  assets  of  the  nations  which 
constituted  the  body  of  nations  associated  against  Ger¬ 
many  to  dispose  of,  and  therefore  we  had  often,  with 
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whiitcvcr  regret,  to  turn  away  from  questions  that  ought 
some  day  to  he  discussed  and  settled  and  upon  which 
the  opinion  of  the  world  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  if  you  will 
turn  to  it  when  you  go  home,  to  Article  XI,  following 
Article  X,  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
'I’hat  article,  let  me  say,  is  the  favorite  article  in  the 
treaty,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  says  that  every 
matter  which  is  likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  everybody's  business;  that  it  shall  be  the  friendly  right 
of  any  nation  to  call  attention  in  the  League  to  any¬ 
thing  that  is  likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world  or 
the  good  understanding  between  nations,  upon  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  depends,  whether  that  matter  imme¬ 
diately  concerns  the  nation  drawing  attention  to  it  or 
not.  In  other  words,  at  present  we  have  to  mind  our 
(>wn  business.  Under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  we  can  mind  other  peoples’  business,  and  any¬ 
thing  that  affects  the  peace  of  the  world,  ivhether  we 
arc  parties  tt>  it  or  not,  can  by  our  delegates  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  mankind.  We  can  force  a  nation 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  to  bring  to  that  bar  of 
mankind  any  wrong  that  is  afoot  in  that  part  of  the 
world  which  is  likely  to  affect  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  nations,  and  wc  can  oblige  them  to  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  be  remedied.  'Lherc  is  not  an  oppressed 
people  in  the  world  which  cannot  henceforth  get  a  hear¬ 
ing  at  that  forum,  and  you  know-,  my  fellow  citizens, 
wiiat  a  hearing  will  mean  if  the  cause  of  those  people  is 
just.  The  one  thing  that  those  who  are  doing  injustice 
have  most  reason  to  dread  is  publicity  and  discussion, 
because  if  you  are  challenged  to  give  a  reason  why  you 
are  doing  a  wrong  thing  it  has  to  be  an  exceedingly  good 
reason,  and  if  you  give  a  bad  reason  you  confess  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  opinion  of  mankind  goes  against  you. 

At  present  what  is  the  state  of  international  law  and 
understanding?  No  nation  has  the  right  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  anything  that  does  not  directly  affect  its  own 
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affairs.  If  it  does,  it  can  not  only  be  told  to  mind  its 
own  business,  but  it  risks  the  cordial  relationship  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  the  nation  whose  affairs  it  draws  under 
discussion;  whereas,  under  Article  XI  the  very  sensible 
provision  is  made  that  the  peace  of  the  world  transcends 
all  the  susceptibilities  of  nations  and  governments,  and 
that  they  are  obliged  to  consent  to  discuss  and  explain 
anything  which  does  affect  the  understanding  between 
nations. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  is  another  thing  in  this  Cove¬ 
nant  which  cures  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  we 
encountered  at  Paris.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  at  every 
turn  in  those  discussions  we  came  across  some  secret 
treaty,  some  understanding  that  had  never  been  made 
public  before,  some  understanding  which  embarrassed 
the  whole  settlement.  I  think  it  will  not  be  improper 
for  me  to  refer  to  one  of  them.  When  we  came  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Shantung  matter  with  regard  to  China, 
we  found  that  Great  Britain  and  France  were  under  ex¬ 
plicit  treaty  obligation  to  Japan  that  she  should  get 
exactly  what  she  got  in  the  treaty  with  Germany,  and 
the  most  that  the  United  States  could  do  was  to  urge 
upon  Japan  the  promise,  which  she  gave,  that  she  would 
not  take  advantage  of  those  portions  of  the  treaty  but 
would  return  to  the  Republic  of  China,  without  qualifica¬ 
tion,  the  sovereignty  which  Germany  had  enjoyed  in 
Shantung  Province.  We  have  had  repeated  assurances 
since  then  that  Japan  means  to  fulfill  those  promises  in 
absolute  good  faith.  But  my  present  point  is  that  there 
stood  at  the  very  gate  of  that  settlement  a  secret  treaty 
between  Japan  and  two  of  the  great  powers  engaged  in 
this  war  on  our  side.  We  could  not  ask  them  to  disre¬ 
gard  those  promises.  This  war  had  been  fought  in  part 
because  of  the  refusal  to  observe  the  fidelity  which  is 
involved  in  a  promise,  because  of  the  failure  to  regard 
the  sacredness  of  treaties,  and  this  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  provides  that  no  secret  treaty  shall 
have  any  validity.  It  provides  in  explicit  terms  that 
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every  treaty,  every  international  understanding,  shall  be 
registered  with  the  secretary  of  the  League,  that  it  shall 
be  published  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  there  regis¬ 
tered,  and  tiiat  no  treaty  that  is  not  there  registered 
will  be  regarded  by  any  of  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
Covenant.  So  that  we  not  only  have  the  right  to  discuss 
anything,  but  we  make  everything  open  for  discussion. 
If  this  Covenant  accomplished  little  more  than  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  private  arrangements  between  great  powers,  it 
would  have  gone  far  towards  stabilizing  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  securing  justice,  which  it  has  been  so  difficult 
to  secure  s<j  long  as  nations  could  come  to  secret  under¬ 
standings  with  one  another. 

When  you  look  at  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  tiius,  in  the  large,  you  wonder  why  it  is  a  bogey 
to  anybody.  You  wonder  what  influences  have  made 
gentlemen  afraid  of  it.  You  wonder  why  it  is  not  obvi¬ 
ous  to  everybody  as  it  is  to  those  who  study  it  with  dis¬ 
interested  thought,  that  this  is  the  central  and  essential 
Covenant  of  the  whole  peace.  As  I  was  saying  this  fore¬ 
noon,  I  can  come  through  a  double  row  of  men  in  khaki 
and  acknowledge  their  salute  with  a  free  heart,  because 
I  kept  my  promise  to  them.  I  told  them  when  they  went 
to  this  war  that  it  was  a  war  not  only  to  beat  Germany 
but  to  prevent  any  subsequent  wars  of  this  kind.  1  can 
look  all  the  mothers  of  this  country  in  the  face  and  all 
the  sisters  and  the  wives  and  the  sweethearts  and  say, 
“The  boys  w'il!  not  have  to  do  this  again.” 

You  would  think  to  hear  some  of  the  men  who  discuss 
this  Covenant  that  it  is  an  arrangement  for  sending  our 
men  abroad  again  just  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  the  only 
conceivable  arrangement  which  will  prevent  our  sending 
our  men  abroad  again  very  soon,  and  if  I  may  use  a 
very  common  expression,  I  would  say  if  it  is  not  to  be 
this  arrangement,  what  arrangement  do  you  suggMt  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world  ?  It  is  a  case  of  ‘^t  up 
or  shut  up.”  Opposition  is  not  going  to  save  the  world. 
'  Negations  are  not  going  to  construct  the  policies  of 
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mankind.  A  great  plan  is  the  only  tiling  tliat  can  defeat 
a  great  plan.  I'he  only  triumphant  ideas  in  this  work 
are  the  ideas  that  are  organized  for  battle.  The  onh 
thing  that  wins  against  a  program  is  a  better  program, 
If  this  is  not  the  way  to  secure  peace,  I  beg  that  the  way 
will  be  pointed  out.  If  we  must  reject  this  way,  then  I 
beg  that  before  I  am  sent  to  ask  Germany  to  make  a 
new  kind  of  peace  with  us  I  should  be  given  specific 
instructions  what  kind  of  peace  it  is  to  be.  If  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  do  not  like  what  was  done  at  Paris  think 
they  can  do  something  better,  I  beg  that  they  vcill  hoki 
their  convention  soon  and  do  it  now.  They  cannot  in 
conscience  or  good  faith  deprive  us  of  this  great  work 
of  peace  without  substituting  some  other  that  is  better. 

So,  my  fellow  citizens,  I  look  forward  with  profound 
gratification  to  the  time  which  I  believe  will  now  not 
much  longer  be  delayed,  when  the  American  people  can 
say  to  their  fellows  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  “We  are 
the  friends  of  liberty;  we  have  joined  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  securing  the  guarantees  of  liberty;  we  stand 
here  with  you  the  eternal  champions  of  what  is  right, 
and  may  God  keep  us  in  the  Covenant  that  we  have 
formed.” 

At  Lunciiicon  at  IIotki,  Stati.kr,  St.  Lons,  Mo., 
September  5,  1919. 

Mr.  Johnson,  your  honor  Mr.  Mayor,  ladies  and 

GENTLEMEN : 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  find  myself  in  St.  Louis 
again,  because  I  have  always  found  it  possible  in  St. 
Louis  to  discuss  serious  questions  in  a  way  that  gets 
mind  in  contact  with  mind,  instead  of  that  other  less 
desirable  thing,  passion  in  contact  with  passion.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  mayor  say,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  true, 
that  politics  is  adjourned.  Party  politics  has  no  place, 
my  fellow  citizens,  in  the  subject  we  are  now  obliged  to 
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illscuss  and  to  decide.  Politics  in  the  wider  sense  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  politics  of  the  world, 
the  policy  of  mankind,  the  concert  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  world  is  to  be  bettered,  that  concert  of  will 
and  of  action  which  will  make  every  nation  a  nobler 
instrument  of  Divine  Providence — that  is  world  politics. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  gentlemen  discussing  the 
questions  that  arc  now  before  us  with  a  distinction 
drawn  between  nationalism  and  internationalism  in 
these  matters.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  follow  their 
distinction.  The  greatest  nationalist  is  the  man  who 
wants  his  nation  to  be  the  greatest  nation,  and  the 
greatest  nation  is  the  nation  which  penetrates  to  the 
heart  of  its  duty  and  mission  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  With  every  flash  of  insight  into  the  great  poli¬ 
tics  of  mankind,  the  nation  that  has  that  vision  is  ele¬ 
vated  to  a  place  of  influence  and  power  which  it  cannot 
get  by  arms,  which  it  cannot  get  by  commercial  rivalry, 
whicii  it  can  get  by  no  other  way  than  by  that  spiritual 
leadership  which  comes  from  a  profound  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  humanity.  It  is  in  the  light  of  ideas 
of  this  sort  that  I  conceive  it  a  privilege  to  discuss  the 
matters  tliat  I  have  come  away  from  Washington  to 
discuss. 

1  have  come  away  from  Washington  to  discuss  them 
because  apparently  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  them  in 
Washington.  The  whole  subject  is  surrounded  with  a 
mist  which  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate.  I  brought  home 
with  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  a  great  docu¬ 
ment,  a  great  human  document,  but  after  you  hear  it 
talked  about  in  Washington  for  awhile  you  think  that  it 
has  just  about  three  or  four  clauses  in  it.  You  fancy 
it  has  a  certain  Article  X  in  it,  that  it  has  something 
about  Shantung  in  it,  that  it  has  something  about  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  it,  that  it  has  something  about 
quitting,  withdrawing  from  the  League,  showing  that 
you  do  not  want  to  play  the  game.  1  do  not  hear  about 
anything  else  in  it.  Why,  my  fellow  citizens,  those  arc 
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mere  details  and  incidents  of  a  great  human  enterprise 
and  I  have  sought  the  privilege  of  telling  you  what  ] 
conceive  that  human  enterprise  to  be. 

The  war  that  has  just  been  finished  was  no  accident 
Any  man  wlio  had  followed  the  politics  of  the  work 
up  to  that  critical  break  must  have  known  that  that  wa! 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  processes  that  had  precedec 
it,  must  have  known  that  the  nations  of  the  world  wen 
preparing  for  that  very  thing  and  were  expecting  it 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  1  realized  aftei 
I  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  was  that  the  menta! 
attitude  of  the  French  people  with  regard  to  the  settle' 
ment  of  this  war  was  largely  determined  by  the  fad 
that  for  nearly  fifty  years  they  had  expected  it,  that  foi 
nearly  fifty  years  they  had  dreaded,  by  the  exercise  ol 
German  force,  the  very  thing  that  had  happened,  anc 
their  constant  theme  was,  “We  must  devise  means  by 
which  this  intolerable  fear  will  be  lifted  from  our 
hearts.  We  cannot,  we  will  not,  live  another  fifty  years 
under  the  cloud  of  that  terror.”  The  terror  had  been 
there  all  the  time  and  the  war  was  its  flame  and  consum¬ 
mation.  It  had  been  expected,  because  the  politics  of 
Europe  were  based  upon  a  definite  conception.  That 
conception  was  that  the  strong  had  all  the  rights  and 
that  all  that  the  weak  could  enjoy  was  what  the  strong 
permitted  them  to  enjoy;  that  no  nation  had  any  right 
that  could  not  be  asserted  by  the  exercise  of  force,  and 
that  the  real  politics  of  Europe  consisted  in  determin¬ 
ing  how  many  of  the  weak  elements  in  the  European 
combination  of  families  and  of  nations  should  be  under 
the  influence  and  control  of  one  set  of  nations  and  how 
many  of  those  elements  should  be  under  the  influence 
and  control  of  another  set  of  nations. 

One  of  the  centers  of  all  the  bad  business  was  in  that 
town  of  Constantinople.  I  do  not  suppose  that  intrigue 
was  ever  anywhere  else  reduced  to  such  a  consummate 
art  or  practiced  with  such  ardor  and  subtlety  as  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  That  was  because  Constantinople  was  the 
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key  to  the  weak  part  of  Europe.  That  was  where  the 
pawns  were,  not  the  kings  and  the  queens  and  the  castles 
and  the  bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  chess  game  of 
politics,  but  the  little  pawns.  They  made  the  openings 
for  the  heavier  pieces.  Their  maneuvers  determined 
the  arrangement  oi  the  board,  and  those  who  controlled 
the  pawns  controlled  the  outcome  of  the  whole  effort  to 
checkmate  and  to  match  and  to  capture  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage.  1  he  shrewdest  politicians  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  several  nations  were  put  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  to  run  the  game,  which  consisted  in  maneuvering 
the  weak  for  the  advantage  of  the  strong,  and  every 
international  conference  that  preceded  the  conference 
at  Paris,  which  is  still  in  process,  was  intended  to  com¬ 
plete  and  consummate  the  arrangements  for  that  game, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  recent 
conference  at  Paris  was  convened  to  destroy  that  sys¬ 
tem  and  substitute  another. 

I  take  it,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  when  you  look  at 
that  volume,  for  it  is  a  thick  volume,  that  contains  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  in  the  light  of  what  I 
have  been  saying  to  you,  you  will  read  it  with  greater 
interest  than  you  have  hitherto  attached  to  it.  It  is 
the  chart  and  constitution  of  a  new  system  for  the 
world,  and  that  new  system  is  based  upon  an  absolute 
reversal  of  the  principles  of  the  old  system.  The  cen¬ 
tral  object  of  that  treaty  is  to  establish  the  independence 
and  protect  the  integrity  of  the  weak  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  hear  some  gentlemen,  who  are  themselves 
incapable  of  altruistic  purposes,  say:  “Ah,  but  that  is 
altruistic.  It  is  not  our  business  to  take  care  of  the 
weak  nations  of  the  world.”  No,  but  it  is  our  business 
to  prevent  war,  and  if  we  do  not  take  care  of  the  weak 
nations  of  the  world,  there  will  be  war.  These  gentle¬ 
men  assume  the  rule  of  being  very  practical  men,  and 
they  eay,  “We  do  not  want  to  get  into  war  to  protect 
every  little  nation  in  the  world.”  Very  well  then,  let 
tifaara  show  me  how  they  will  keep  out  of  war  by  not 
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protecting  them,  and  let  them  show  me  how  they  will 
prove  that,  having  gone  into  an  enterprise,  they  are  not 
absolute,  contemptible  quitters  if  they  do  not  see  the 
game  through.  They  joined  with  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
profession  of  fine  purpose  when  we  went  into  the  war, 
and  what  was  the  fine  purpose  that  they  professed?  It 
was  not  merely  to  defeat  Germany.  It  is  not  a  hand¬ 
some  enterprise  for  any  great  nation  to  go  into  a  war 
merely  to  reduce  another  nation  to  obedience.  'I’hey 
went  in,  and  they  professed  to  go  in,  to  see  to  it  that 
nobody  after  Germany’s  defeat  should  repeat  the  ex¬ 
periment  which  Germany  had  tried.  Ami  liow  do  they 
propose  to  do  that?  d'o  leave  the  material  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  going  to  make  her  dominating  empire  out  of 
helpless  and  at  her  mercy. 

What  was  the  old  formula  of  Pan-Gerrnanism? 
hrom  Bremen  to  Bagdad,  wasn’t  it?  Well,  look  at  the 
map.  What  lies  between  Bremen  and  Bagdad?  After 
you  get  past  the  German  territory,  there  is  Poland. 
There  is  Bohemia,  which  we  have  made  into  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  There  is  Hungary,  which  is  divided  from 
Austria  and  does  not  share  Austria’s  strength.  There 
is  Rumania.  There  is  Jugo-Slavia.  There  is  broken 
Turkey:  and  then  Persia  and  Bagdad.  'I'he  route  is 
open.  The  route  is  wide  open,  and  we  have  undertaken 
to  say,  “This  route  is  closed!”  If  you  do  not  close  it, 
you  have  no  choice  but  some  day  or  other  to  enter  into 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  war  that  we  have  just  gone 
through.  Those  gentlemen  are  dreaming.  'I'hey  are 
living  in  a  past  age  which  is  gone  and  all  but  forgotten 
when  they  say  that  we  can  mind  our  own  business. 

What  is  our  own  business?  Is  there  any  merchant 
present  here  or  any  manufacturer  or  any  banker  who 
can  say  that  our  interests  are  separate  from  the  interests 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  commercially,  industrially, 
financially?  There  is  not  a  man  in  any  one  of  those 
professions  who  does  not  admit  that  our  industrial  for¬ 
tunes  are  tied  up  with  the  industrial  fortunes  of  the 
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rest  of  the  world.  1  ie  knows  that,  and  when  he  draws 
a  picture  to  himself,  if  he  is  frank,  of  what  some  gentle¬ 
men  propose,  this  is  what  he  sees:  America  minding  her 
own  business  and  having  no  other — despised,  suspected, 
distrusted;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  the  treaty 
and  its  operation — interrupted?  Not  at  alll  We  are 
a  great  Nation,  my  fellow  citizens,  but  the  treaty  is 
going  to  be  applied  just  the  same  whether  we  take  part 
in  it  or  not,  and  part  of  its  application,  at  the  center 
of  its  application,  stands  that  great  problem  of  the 
reliubilitation  of  (Jermany  industrially.  I  say  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  her  rehabilitation  because  unless  she  is  rehabili¬ 
tated  she  cannot  pay  the  reparation.  The  reparation 
commission  created  by  the  treaty  is  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeing  that  Germany  pays  the  reparation,  and  it 
was  admitted  in  all  our  conferences  that  in  order  to  do 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  enable  Germany  to  pay  the 
reparation,  which  means  her  industrial  and  commercial 
rehabilitation.  Not  only  that,  but  some  of  you  gentle¬ 
men  know  we  used  to  have  a  trade  with  Germany.  All 
of  that  trade  is  going  to  be  in  the  hands  and  under  the 
control  of  the  reparation  commission.  I  humbly  asked 
leave  to  appoint  a  member  to  look  after  our  interests, 
and  I  was  rebuked  for  it.  lam  looking  after  the  indus¬ 
trial  interest  of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  other  men  who  are.  They  are  forgetting  the  indus¬ 
trial  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  doing 
things  that  will  cut  us  off,  and  our  trade  off,  from  the 
normal  channels,  because  the  reparation  commission  can 
determine  where  Germany  buys,  what  Germany  buys, 
how  much  Germany  buys;  the  reparation  commission 
can  determine  in  what  instruments  of  credit  she  tempo¬ 
rarily  expresses  her  debt.  It  can  determine  how  those 
instruments  of  credit  shall  be  used  for  the  basis  of  the 
credit  which  must  underlie  international  exchanges.  It 
is  going  to  stand  at  the  center  of  the  financial  operations 
of  the  world.  Now,  is  it  minding  our  business  to  keep 
out  of  that  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  handing  our  busi- 
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ness  over  to  people  who  are  not  particularly  interested 
in  seeing  that  it  prospers,  'fhesc  are  facts  which  I  can 
appropriately  address  to  a  chamber  ot  commerce  be¬ 
cause  they  are  facts  which  nobody  can  controvert  and 
which  yet  seem  often  to  be  forgotten.  'I'hc  broad  as¬ 
pects  of  this  subject  are  seldom  brought  to  your  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  little  picayune  details  here  and  there. 

That  brings  me,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  this  whole  thing.  We  said  that  we  were  going 
to  fight  this  war  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  it  that  the 
mothers  and  sisters  and  fathers  of  this  land,  and  the 
sweethearts  and  wives,  did  not  have  to  send  their  lads 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  to  fight  any  more, 
and  so  we  took  part  in  an  arrangement  by  which  justice 
was  to  be  secured  throughout  the  world.  'I'he  rest  of 
the  world,  partly  at  our  suggestion,  said  “Yes”  and 
said  it  gladly;  said  “Yes,  we  will  go  into  the  partner¬ 
ship  to  see  that  justice  is  maintained";  and  then  I  come 
home  and  hear  some  gentlemen  say,  “But  will  we?" 
Are  we  interested  in  justice?  The  treaty  of  peace,  as 
I  have  just  said  to  you,  is  based  upon  the  protection 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  there  is  only  one 
force  that  can  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and 
that  is  the  universal  concert  of  the  strength  of  mankind. 
That  is  the  League  of  Nations. 

But  I  beg  that  you  will  not  conceive  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  a  combination  of  the  world  for  war,  for 
that  is  exactly  what  it  is  not.  It  is  a  combination  of 
the  world  for  arbitration  and  discussion.  I  was  taking 
the  pains  the  other  day  to  make  a  sort  of  table  of  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  I 
found  that  two-thirds  of  its  provisions  were  devoted  to 
setting  up  a  system  of  arbitration  and  discussion  In  the 
world.  Why,  these  are  the  facts,  my  fellow  citizens: 
The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  no  one  of  them 
will  ever  go  to  war  about  anything  without  first  doing 
one  or  other  of  two  things:  without  either  submitting 
the  question  to  arbitration,  in  which  case  they  agree 
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to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  absolutely, 
or  submitting  it  to  discussion  by  the  council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  which  case  they  agree  that,  no 
matter  what  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  council  may 
be,  they  will  allow  six  months  for  the  discussion,  and, 
whether  they  are  satislied  with  the  conclusion  or  not, 
will  not  go  to  war  in  less  than  three  months  after  the 
rendering  of  the  opinion.  I  think  we  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  preliminaries  would  take  two  or  three 
months,  in  which  case  you  have  a  whole  year  of  dis¬ 
cussion  even  when  you  do  not  get  arbitration;  and  I 
want  to  call  you  to  witness  that  in  almost  every  inter¬ 
national  controversy  which  has  been  submitted  to  thor¬ 
ough  canvass  by  the  opinion  of  the  world  it  has  become 
impossible  for  the  result  to  be  war.  War  is  a  process 
of  heat.  Exposure  is  a  process  of  cooling;  and  what  is 
proposed  in  this  is  that  every  hot  thing  shall  be  spread 
out  in  the  cooling  air  of  the  opinion  of  the  world  and 
after  it  is  thoroughly  cooled  off,  then  let  the  nations 
concerned  determine  whether  they  are  going  to  fight 
about  it  or  not. 

And  mnice  the  sanction.  Any  member  of  the  League 
which  breaks  these  promises  with  regard  to  arbitration 
or  discussion  is  to  be  deemed  thereby  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  war  against  the  other  members  of  the  League; 
not  merely  to  have  done  an  immoral  thing,  but  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  obey  those  processes  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  war  and  put  itself  out  of  court.  You  know  vJ’hat 
then  happens.  You  say,  “Yes,  we  form  an  army  and 
go  and  fight  them."  Not  at  all.  We  shut  their  doors 
and  lock  them  in.  We  boycott  them.  Just  so  soon  as 
that  is  done  they  cannot  ship  cargoes  out  or  receive 
them  shipped  in.  They  cannot  send  a  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sage.  They  cannot  send  or  receive  a  letter.  Nobex^ 
can  leave  their  territory  and  nobody  can  enter  their 
territory.  They  are  absolutely  boycotted  by  thei^rest 
of  mankind.  I  do  not  think  that  after  that  remedy  it 
iriU  be-  necessary  to  do  any  fighting  at  all.  What 
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brought  Germany  to  her  knees  was,  not  only  the  splen¬ 
did  fighting  of  the  incomparable  men  who  met  her 
armies,  but  that  her  doors  were  locked  and  she  could 
not  get  supplies  from  any  part  of  the  world.  'I'hcrc 
were  a  few  doors  open,  doors  to  some  Swedish  ore,  for 
example,  that  she  needed  for  making  munitions,  and 
that  kept  her  going  for  a  time;  but  the  Swedish  door 
would  be  shut  this  time.  There  would  not  be  any  door 
open,  and  that  brings  a  nation  to  its  senses  just  as  suffo¬ 
cation  removes  from  the  individual  all  inclination  to 
fight. 

That  is  the  League  of  Nations,  an  agreement  to  arbi¬ 
trate  or  discuss,  and  an  agreement  that  if  you  do  not 
arbitrate  or  discuss,  you  shall  be  absolutely  boycotted 
and  starved  out.  There  is  hardly  a  European  nation, 
my  fellow  citizens,  that  is  of  a  fighting  inclination  which 
has  enough  food  to  cat  without  importing  food,  and  it 
will  be  a  very  persuasive  argument  that  it  has  nothing 
to  eat,  because  you  cannot  fight  on  an  empty  stomach 
any  more  than  you  can  worship  God  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

When  we  add  to  that  some  other  very  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars,  I  think  the  League  of  Nations  becomes  a  very 
interesting  thing  indeed.  You  have  heard  of  Article  X, 
and  I  am  going  to  speak  about  that  in  a  minute,  but 
read  Article  XI,  because,  really,  there  arc  other  articles 
in  the  Covenant!  Article  XI  says — I  am  not  quoting 
its  language,  but  its  substance — that  anything  that  is 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world  or  the  good  un¬ 
derstanding  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends 
shall  be  everybody’s  business;  that  any  nation,  the 
littlest  nation  at  the  table,  can  stand  up  and  challenge 
the  right  of  the  strongest  nation  there  to  keep  on  in  a 
course  of  action  or  policy  which  is  likely  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  that  it  shall  be  its  “friendly 
right”  to  do  so.  Those  are  the  words.  It  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  hostile  or  unfriendly  act.  It  is  its 
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friendly  right  to  do  that,  and  if  you  will  not  give  the 
secret  away,  I  wrote  those  words  myself.  I  wanted  it  to 
be  our  friendly  right  and  everybody’s  friendly  right  to 
discuss  everything  that  was  likely  to  affect  the  peace  of 
the  world,  because  that  is  everybody’s  business.  It  is 
everybody's  business  to  see  that  nothing  happens  that 
does  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 

And  there  is  added  to  this  particular  this  very  inter¬ 
esting  thing:  There  can  hereafter  be  no  secret  treaties. 
I'here  were  nations  represented  around  that  board — 
1  mean  the  board  at  which  the  Commission  on  the 
League  of  Nations  sat,  where  fourteen  nations  were 
represented —  there  were  nations  represented  around 
that  board  who  had  entered  into  many  a  secret  treaty 
and  understanding,  and  they  made  not  the  least  objec¬ 
tion  to  promising  that  hereafter  no  secret  treaty  should 
have  any  validity  whatever.  The  provision  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  is  that  every  treaty  or  international  understanding 
shall  be  “registered,”  I  believe  the  word  is,  with  the 
general  secretary  of  the  League,  that  the  general  secre¬ 
tary  shall  publish  it  in  full  just  so  soon  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  publish  it,  and  that  no  treaty  shall  be  valid 
which  is  not  thus  registered.  It  is  like  our  arrange¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  mortgages  on  real  estate,  that 
until  they  are  registered  nobody  else  need  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.  So  with  the  treaties:  Until  they  are  reg¬ 
istered  in  this  office  of  the  League,  nobody,  not  even  the 
parties  themselves,  can  insist  upon  their  execution.  You 
have  cleared  the  deck  thereby  of  the  most  dangerous 
thing  and  the  most  embarrassing  thing  that  has  hitherto 
existed  in  international  politics. 

It  was  very  embarrassing,  my  fellow  citizens,  when 
you  thought  you  were  approaching  an  ideal  solution  of 
V'jaTtKular  question  to  find  that  some  of  your  principal 
collcSgueV.had  given  the  whole  thing  away.  And  that 
leads  me  td  speak  just  in. passing  of  what  has  given  a 
great  many  people  natural  distress.  I  mean  the  Shan- 
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tung  settlement,  the  settlement  with  regard  to  a  portion 
of  the  Province  of  Shantung  in  China.  Great  Britain 
and,  subsequently,  France,  as  everybody  now  knows,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  certain  that  Japan  would  come 
into  the  war  and  so  assist  to  clear  the  Pacific  of  the 
German  fleets,  had  promised  that  any  rights  that  Ger¬ 
many  had  in  China  should,  in  the  case  of  the  victory  of 
the  Allies,  pass  to  Japan.  I’here  was  no  qualification 
in  the  promise.  She  was  to  get  exactly  what  Cicrmany 
had,  and  so  the  only  thing  that  was  possible  was  to 
induce  Japan  to  promise — and  I  want  to  say  in  fair¬ 
ness,  for  it  would  not  be  fair  if  I  did  not  say  it,  that 
Japan  did  very  handsomely  make  the  promise  which 
was  I’equested  of  her — that  she  would  retain  in  Shan¬ 
tung  none  of  the  sovereign  rights  which  Germany  had 
enjoyed  there,  but  would  return  the  sovereignty  with¬ 
out  qualification  to  China  and  retain  in  Shantung  Prov¬ 
ince  only  what  other  nationalities  had  alrcatiy  had  else¬ 
where,  economic  rights  with  regard  to  the  development 
and  administration  of  the  railway  and  of  certain  mines 
which  had  become  attached  to  the  railway.  That  is 
her  promise,  and  personally  I  have  not  the  sligiitest 
doubt  that  she  will  fulfill  that  promise.  She  cannot  ful¬ 
fill  it  right  now  because  the  thing  does  not  go  into  op¬ 
eration  until  three  months  after  the  treaty  is  ratified, 
so  that  wc  must  not  be  too  impatient  about  it.  But  she 
will  fulfill  that  promise. 

Suppose  that  we  said  that  we  would  not  assent.  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  must  assent,  and  if  wc  arc  going  to  get 
Shantung  Province  back  for  China  and  these  gentlemen 
do  not  want  to  engage  in  foreign  wars,  how  arc  they 
going  to  get  it  back?  Their  idea  of  not  getting  into 
trouble  seems  to  be  to  stand  for  the  largest  possible  num¬ 
ber  of  unworkable  propositions.  It  is  all  very 
talk  about  standing  by  China,  but  how  are  you  st^oing 
by  China  when  you  withdraw  from  the  only  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  China  can  be  assisted.  If  you  are 
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China’s  friend,  then  do  not  go  into  the  council  where 
you  can  act  as  China’s  friend  I  If  you  are  China’s 
friend,  then  put  her  in  a  position  where  even  the  con¬ 
cessions  which  have  been  made  need  not  be  carried  out  I 
If  you  are  China’s  friend,  scuttle  and  run  I  That  is  not 
the  kind  of  American  I  am. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  Article  X.  Permit  me,  if 
you  will,  to  recur  to  what  I  said  at  the  opening  of  these 
somewhat  disjointed  remarks.  I  said  that  the  treaty 
was  intended  to  destroy  one  system  and  substitute  an¬ 
other.  That  other  system  was  based  upon  the  principle 
that  no  strong  power  need  respect  the  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity  or  the  political  independence  of  any  weak  power. 
I  need  not  confine  the  phraseology  to  that.  It  was 
based  upon  the  principle  that  no  power  is  obliged  to 
respect  the  territorial  integrity  or  the  political  indepen¬ 
dence  of  any  other  power  if  it  has  the  force  necessary 
to  disregard  it.  So  that  Article  X  cuts  at  the  very 
heart,  and  is  the  only  instrument  that  will  cut  to  the 
very  heart,  of  the  old  system.  Remember  that  if  this 
Covenant  is  adopted  by  the  number  of  nations  which 
it  probably  will  be  adopted  by,  it  means  that  every 
nation  except  Germany  and  Turkey,  because  we  have 
already  said  we  would  let  Austria  come  in  (Germany 
has  to  undergo  a  certain  period  of  probation  to  see 
whether  she  has  really  experienced  a  change  of  heart 
and  effected  a  genuine  change  of  constitutional  provi¬ 
sion) — it  means  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  except 
one  strong  and  one  negligible  one,  agree  that  they  will 
respect  and  preserve  against  external  aggression  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  You  would  think 
from  some  of  the  discussions  that  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  word  “preserve.” 

We  are  partners  with  the  rest  of  the  world  m  re¬ 
specting  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  indepen¬ 
dence  of  others.  They  are  all  under  solemn  bonds  them- 
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selves  to  respect  and  to  presiervc  those  things,  and  if 
they  do  not  preserve  them,  if  they  do  not  respect  them 
or  preserve  them,  what  happens?  'Phe  council  of  the 
League  then  advises  the  several  members  of  the  League 
what  it  is  necessary  to  do.  I  can  testify  from  havinp 
sat  at  the  board  where  the  instrument  was  drawn  that 
advice  means  advice.  I  supposed  it  did  before  I  re¬ 
turned  home,  but  I  found  some  gentlemen  doubted  it. 
Advice  means  advice,  and  the  advice  cannot  be  given 
without  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  representative  of  the 
United  States.  “Ah,”  but  somebody  says,  “suppose  wc 
are  a  party  to  the  quarrel!”  I  cannot  suppose  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  the  United  States  is  not  going  fr 
disregard  the  territorial  integrity  or  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  any  other  nation,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument  suppose  that  wc  arc  a  party.  Very  well  then 
the  scrap  is  ours  anyway.  For  what  these  gentlemcr 
arc  afraid  of  is  that  wc  are  going  to  get  into  trouble 
If  we  are  a  party,  we  are  in  trouble  already,  and  if 
wc  are  not  a  party,  we  can  control  the  advice  of  th< 
council  by  our  vote.  To  my  mind,  that  is  a  little  lik< 
an  open  and  shut  gamel  I  am  not  afraid  of  advic< 
which  we  give  ourselves;  and  yet  that  is  the  whole  ol 
the  bugaboo  which  these  gentlemen  have  been  paradinj 
before  you. 

The  solemn  thing  about  Article  X  is  the  first  sentence 
not  the  second  sentence.  'Fhc  first  sentence  says  tha 
we  will  respect  and  preserve  against  external  aggres 
sion  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  inde 
pendcnce  of  other  nations;  and  let  me  stop  a  moraen' 
on  the  words  “external  aggression.”  Why  were  thej 
put  in?  Because  every  man  who  sat  at  that  boarc 
held  that  the  right  of  revolution  was  sacred  and  musi 
not  be  interfered  with.  Any  kind  of  a  row  can  happei 
inside  and  it  is  nobody’s  right  to  interfere.  The  onl] 
thing  that  there  is  any  right  to  object  to  or  interfen 
with  is  external  aggression,  by  some  outside  power  un 
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dertaking  to  take  a  piece  of  territory  or  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  political  arrangements  of  the  country 
which  is  suffering  from  the  aggression;  because  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot  invade 
another  country;  it  means  that  you  cannot  invade  it 
and  stay  there.  I  have  not  impaired  the  territorial 
integrity  of  your  back  yard  if  I  walk  into  It,  but  I  very 
much  impair  it  if  I  insist  upon  staying  there  and  will 
not  get  out,  and  the  impairment  of  integrity  contem¬ 
plated  in  this  article  is  the  kind  of  impairment  as  the 
seizure  of  territory,  as  an  attempt  at  annexation,  as 
an  attempt  at  continuing  domination  cither  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  itself  or  of  the  methods  of  government  inside  that 
territory. 

When  you  read  Article  X,  therefore,  you  will  sec 
that  it  is  nothing  out  the  inevitable,  logical  center  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  I  stand  for  it  absolutely.  If  it  should  ever 
in  any  important  respect  be  impaired,  I  would  feel  like 
asking  the  Secretary  of  War  to  get  the  boys  who  went 
across  the  water  to  fight  together  on  some  field  where 
I  could  go  and  see  them,  and  I  would  stand  up  before 
them  and  say,  "Boys,  I  told  you  before  you  went  across 
the  seas  that  this  was  a  war  against  wars,  and  I  did  my 
best  to  fulfill  the  promise,  but  I  am  obliged  to  come  to 
you  in  mortification  and  shame  and  say  I  have  not  been 
able  to  fulfill  the  promise.  You  arc  betrayed.  You 
fought  for  something  that  you  did  not  get."  And  the 
gl<jry  of  the  Armies  and  the  Navies  of  the  United 
States  is  gone  like  a  dream  in  the  night,  and  there  ensues 
upon  it,  in  the  suitable  darkness  of  the  night,  the  night¬ 
mare  of  dread  which  lay  upon  the  nations  before  this 
war  came;  and  there  will  come  sometime,  in  the  venge¬ 
ful  Providence  of  God,  another  struggle  in  which,  not 
a  few  hundred  thousand  fine  men  from  America  will 
have  to  die,  but  as  many  millions  as  are  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  final  freedom  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
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At  Colisiu-'m,  St.  Lons,  Mo.,  Si'.rrKMiJKR  c;,  1919. 
Mr.  Chairman',  Govkrxor  Garunkr,  mv  fih.low 

C'Ol’N'TRV.Ml'.X  : 

This  is  much  too  solemn  an  occasion  to  care  how  we 
look;  we  ought  to  care  how  we  think.  ['I'lic  photog¬ 
rapher  had  just  asked  the  audience  to  sit  still  for  a 
picture.]  I  have  come  here  to-night  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  very  curious  aberra¬ 
tions  of  thinking  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country 
of  late.  I  have  sought — I  think  I  have  sought  without 
prejudice — to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  men 
who  have  been  opposing  the  treaty  ami  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Many  of  them  arc  men 
whose  judgment  and  whose  patriotic  feeling  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  admire  and  respect,  and  yet  I  must  admit 
to  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  it  is  very  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  they  have  followed  their  line  of 
thinking  to  its  logical  and  necessary  conclusion,  because 
when  you  reflect  upon  their  position,  it  is  either  that 
we  ought  to  reject  this  treaty  altogether  or  that  we 
ought  to  change  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  reopen  negotiations  with  Germany  and  recon¬ 
sider  the  settlements  of  the  peace  in  many  essential 
particulars.  We  cannot  do  the  latter  alone,  and  other 
nations  will  not  join  us  in  doing  it.  The  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  reject  the  peace  and  to  do  what  some  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  have  been  advising  us  to  do,  stand 
alone  In  the  world. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  to-night  of  pointing  out 
to  you  what  this  alternative  means.  I  know  the  course 
of  reasoning  which  is  cither  uttered  or  implicit  in  this 
advice  when  it  is  given  us  by  some  of  the  men  who  pro¬ 
pose  this  course.  They  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
so  strong,  so  financially  strong,  so  industrially  strong, 
if  necessary  so  physically  strong,  that  it  can  impose  its 
will  upon  the  world  if  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  stand  out 
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against  the  world,  and  they  believe  that  the  processes 
of  peace  can  be  processes  of  domination  and  antago¬ 
nism,  instead  of  processes  oJ  coiiperation  and  good  feel¬ 
ing,  I  therefore  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  only  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  tiie  world  can  believe  that  any  na¬ 
tion,  even  so  great  a  nation  as  the  United  States,  can 
stand  alone  and  play  a  single  part  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

Begin  with  a  single  circumstance;  for  I  have  not 
come  here  to-night  to  indulge  in  any  kind  of  oratory, 
I  have  come  here  to-night  to  present  to  you  certain  hard 
facts  which  I  want  you  to  take  home  with  you  and  think 
about.  1  suppose  that  most  of  you  realize  that  it  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  for  the  other  nations  that  were 
engaged  in  this  war  to  get  financially  on  their  feet 
again.  I  dare  say  you  read  tiie  other  day  the  statement 
of  Mr.  lierbert  Hoover’s  opinion,  an  opinion  which  I 
always  greatly  respect,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  immediately  to  advance  four  or  five  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  the  rehabilitation  of  credit  and  industry 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  I  must  say  to  you 
that  I  learned  nothing  in  Paris  which  would  lead  me  to 
doubt  that  conclusion.  I  think  the  statement  of  the 
sum  Is  a  reasonable  and  conservative  statement.  If  the 
world  is  going  bankrupt,  if  credit  is  going  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  if  the  industry  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  going 
to  be  interrupted,  our  market  is  confined  to  the  United 
States.  Trade  will  be  impossible,  except  within  our 
own  borders.  If  we  are  to  save  our  own  markets  and 
rehabilitate  our  own  industries,  we  must  save  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation  of  the  world  and  rehabilitate  the  markets 
of  the  world.  Very  well,  what  do  these  gentlemen  pro¬ 
pose?  That  we  should  do  that,  for  we  cannot  escape 
doing  it. 

Face  to  face  with  a  situation  of  this  kind,  we  are  not, 
let  us  assume,  partners  in  the  execution  of  this  treaty. 
What  is  one  of  the  central  features  of  the  execution  of 
this  treaty?  It  is  the  application  of  the  reparation 
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clauses.  Germany  cannot  pay  for  this  war  unless  her 
industries  are  revived,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  sets  up 
a  great  commission  known  as  the  Reparation  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  which  it  was  intended  that  there  should  be  a 
member  from  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  other 
countries.  The  business  of  this  commissitm  will  be  in 
part  to  see  that  the  industries  of  Germany  are  revived 
in  order  that  Germany  may  pay  this  great  debt  which 
she  owes  to  civilization.  That  Reparation  Commission 
can  determine  the  currents  of  trade,  the  conditions  of 
international  credit;  it  can  determine  how  much  Ger¬ 
many  is  going  to  buy,  where  it  is  going  to  buy,  how  it 
is  going  to  pay  for  it,  and  if  we  must,  to  save  ourselves, 
contribute  to  the  financial  rehabilitation  of  the  world, 
then  without  being  members  of  this  partnership  we  must 
put  our  money  in  the  hands  of  those  who  want  to  get 
the  markets  that  belong  to  us.  That  is  what  these 
gentlemen  call  playing  a  lone  hand.  It  is  indeed  playing 
a  lone  hand.  It  is  playing  a  hand  that  is  frozen  out! 
We  must  contribute  the  money  which  other  nations  are 
to  use  in  order  to  rehabilitate  their  industry  and  credit, 
and  we  must  make  them  our  antagonists  and  rivals  and 
not  our  partners!  I  put  that  proposition  to  any  busi¬ 
ness  man,  young  or  old,  in  the  United  States  and  ask 
him  how  he  likes  it,  and  whether  he  considers  that  a 
useful  way  for  the  United  States  to  stand  alone.  We 
have  got  to  carry  this  burden  of  reconstitution  whether 
we  will  or  not  or  be  ruined,  and  the  question  is,  Shall 
we  carry  it  and  be  ruined  anyhow?  For  that  is  what 
these  gentlemen  propose,  that  at  every  point  we  shall 
be  embarrassed  by  the  whole  financial  affairs  of  the 
world  being  in  the  hands  of  other  nations. 

As  I  was  saying  at  the  luncheon  that  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  eating  with  the  chamber  of  commerce  to-day,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  matter  is  an  aspect  of  ignorance. 
The  men  who  propose  these  things  do  not  understand 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  United  States,  because  here 
is  the  rest  of  the  picture:  Hot  rivalries,  burning  sus- 
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picions,  jealousies,  arrangements  made  everywhere  if 
possible  to  shut  us  out,  because  if  we  will  not  come  in 
as  equals  we  ought  to  be  shut  out.  If  we  are  going  to 
keep  out  of  this  thing  in  order  to  prey  upon  the  rest  of 
the  world,  then  I  think  we  ought  to  be  frozen  out  of  it. 
That  is  not  the  temper  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
not  like  the  United  States  to  be  ignorant  enough  to 
think  any  such  thoughts,  because  we  know  that  partners 
profit  and  enemies  lose  the  game.  But  that  is  not  all  of 
the  picture,  my  fellow  citizens.  If  every  nation  is 
going  to  be  our  rival,  if  every  nation  is  going  to  dislike 
and  distrust  us,  and  that  will  be  the  case,  because  having 
trustee!  us  beyond  measure  the  reaction  will  occur  be¬ 
yond  measure  (as  it  stands  now  they  trust  us,  they  look 
to  us,  they  long  that  we  shall  undertake  anything  for 
their  assistance  rather  than  that  any  other  nation  should 
undertake  it) — if  we  say,  “No,  we  are  in  this  world  to 
live  by  ourselves,  and  get  what  we  can  out  of  it  by  any 
selfish  processes,’’  then  the  reaction  will  change  the 
whole  heart  and  attitude  of  the  world  towards  this 
great,  free,  justice-loving  people,  and  after  you  have 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  world,  what  have  you  pro- 
tluced?  Peace?  Why,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  there  any 
man  here  or  any  woman,  let  me  say  is  there  any  child 
here,  who  does  not  know  that  the  seed  of  war  in  the 
modern  world  is  industrial  and  commercial  rivalry? 
The  real  reason  that  the  war  that  we  have  just  finished 
took  place  was  that  Germany  was  afraid  her  commer¬ 
cial  rivals  were  going  to  get  the  better  of  her,  and  the 
reason  why  some  nations  went  into  the  war  against  Ger¬ 
many  was  that  they  thought  Germany  would  get  the 
commercial  advantage  of  them.  The  seed  of  the  jeal¬ 
ousy,  the  seed  of  the  deep-seated  hatred  was  hot,  suc¬ 
cessful  commercial  and  industrial  rivalry. 

Why,  what  did  the  Germans  do  when  they  got  into 
Belgium?  I  have  just  seen  that  suffering  country. 
Most  of  the  Belgian  factories  are  standing.  You  do 
not  witness  in  Belgium  what  you  witness  in  France,  ex- 
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cept  upon  certain  battlefields — factories  destroyed, 
whole  towns  wiped  out.  No!  the  factories  are  there, 
the  streets  are  clear,  the  people  are  there,  but  go  in  the 
factories.  Every  piece  of  machinery  that  ci)uld  be  taken 
away  has  been  taken  away.  If  it  was  too  big  to  take 
away,  experts  directed  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
injured  so  it  could  never  he  used  again,  and  that  was 
because  there  were  textile  industries  and  iron  industries 
in  Belgium  which  the  Germans  hated  Belgium  for  hav¬ 
ing,  because  they  were  better  than  the  German  and  out¬ 
did  them  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Tliis  war,  in  its 
inception  was  a  commercial  and  industrial  war.  It  was 
not  a  political  war. 

Very  well,  then,  if  we  must  stand  apart  and  be  the 
hostile  rivals  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  then  we  must  do 
something  else.  We  must  be  physically  ready  for  any¬ 
thing  that  comes.  We  must  have  a  great  stantling  army. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  every  man  in  America  is  trained 
to  arms.  We  must  see  to  it  that  there  are  munitions 
and  guns  enough  for  an  army  that  means  a  mobilized 
nation;  that  they  are  not  only  laid  up  in  store,  but  that 
they  are  kept  up  to  date;  that  they  are  ready  to  use  to¬ 
morrow;  that  we  are  a  nation  in  arms;  because  you  can¬ 
not  be  unfriendly  to  everybody  without  being  ready  that 
everybody  shall  be  unfriendly  to  you.  And  what  does 
that  mean?  Reduction  of  taxes?  No.  Not  only  the 
continuation  of  the  present  taxes  but  the  increase  of  the 
present  taxes;  and  it  means  something  very  much  more 
serious  than  that.  We  can  stand  that,  so  far  as  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  concerned,  if  we  care  to  keep  up  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  enjoy  the  other  luxuries  that  we  have 
recently  enjoyed,  but,  what  is  much  more  serious  than 
that,  we  have  got  to  have  the  sort  of  organization 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  organization  that  can  handle 
arms  of  that  sort.  We  may  say  what  we  please  of  the 
German  Government  that  has  been  destroyed,  my  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  but  it  was  the  only  sort  of  government  that 
could  handle  an  armed  nation.  You  cannot  handle  an 
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arrnctl  nation  by  vote.  You  cannot  handle  an  armed 
nation  it'  it  is  democratic,  because  democracies  do  not 
};o  to  war  that  way.  You  have  got  to  have  a  concen- 
trateti,  militaristic  organization  of  government  to  run 
a  nation  of  that  sort.  You  have  got  to  think  of  the 
IVesident  of  tlie  I'nited  States,  not  as  the  chief  coun- 
.sellor  of  the  Nation,  elected  for  a  little  while,  but  as  tlte 
man  meant  constantly  and  every  day  to  be  the  Comman- 
iler  in  Cliief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  ready  to  iirder  them  to  any  part  of  the  world 
where  the  threat  of  war  is  a  menace  to  his  own  people. 
And  you  cannot  d<j  that  under  free  debate.  You  cannot 
ilo  that  under  public  counsel.  Plans  must  be  kept  secret. 
Knowledge  must  be  accumulated  by  a  system  which  we 
have  condemned,  because  we  have  called  it  a  spying 
system.  'Fhe  more  polite  call  it  a  system  of  intelligence. 
You  cannot  watch  other  nations  with  your  unassisted 
eye.  You  have  got  to  watch  them  by  secret  agencies 
planted  everywhere.  Let  me  testify  to  this,  my  fellow 
citizens:  I  not  only  did  not  know  it  until  we  got  into 
this  war,  but  I  did  not  believe  it  when  1  was  told  that 
it  was  true,  that  (iermany  was  not  the  only  country  that 
maintained  a  secret  service.  l'’.very  country  in  Europe 
maintained  it,  because  they  had  to  be  ready  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  spring  upon  them,  and  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  German  secret  service  and  the  other  secret 
services  was  that  the  German  secret  service  found  out 
more  than  the  others  did,  and  therefore  (iermany 
sprang  upon  the  other  nations  unawares,  and  they  were 
not  ready  for  it. 

And  you  know  what  the  effect  of  a  military  govern¬ 
ment  is  upon  social  questions.  You  know  how  impossi¬ 
ble  it  is  to  effect  social  reform  if  everybody  must  be 
under  orders  from  the  Government.  You  know  how 
impossible  it  is,  in  short,  to  have  a  free  nation,  if  it 
is  a  military  nation  and  under  military  order.  You 
may  say,  “You  have  been  on  the  other  aide  of  the  water 
and  got  bad  dreamt."  1  have  got  no  dreams  at  all.  1 
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am  telling  you  the  things,  the  evidence  of  which  I  have 
seen  with  awakened  eyes  and  not  with  sleeping  eyes, 
and  I  know  that  this  country,  if  it  wishes  to  stand  alone, 
must  stand  alone  as  part  of  a  world  in  arms.  Because, 
ladies  and  gentlemen — I  do  not  say  it  because  I  am  an 
American  and  my  heart  Is  full  of  the  same  pride  that 
fills  yours  with  regard  to  the  power  and  spirit  of  this 
great  Nation,  but  merely  because  it  is  a  fact  which  I 
think  everybody  would  admit,  outside  of  America,  as 
well  as  inside  of  America — the  organization  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  League  of  Nations  without  the  United 
States  would  merely  be  an  alliance  and  not  a  league 
of  nations.  It  would  be  an  alliance  in  which  the  part¬ 
nership  would  be  between  the  more  powerful  European 
nations  and  Japan,  and  the  other  party  to  the  world 
arrangement,  the  antagonist,  the  disassociated  party, 
the  party  standing  off  to  be  watched  by  the  alliance, 
would  be  the  United  States  of  America.  There  can  be 
no  league  of  nations  in  the  true  sense  without  the  part¬ 
nership  of  this  great  people. 

Now,  let  us  mix  the  selfish  with  the  unselfish.  If  you 
do  not  want  me  to  be  too  altruistic,  let  me  be  very  prac¬ 
tical.  If  we  are  partners,  let  me  predict  we  will  be  the 
senior  partner.  The  financial  leadership  will  be  ours. 
The  industrial  primacy  will  be  ours.  The  commercial 
advantage  will  be  ours.  The  other  countries  of  the 
world  are  looking  to  us  for  leadership  and  direction. 
Very  well,  then,  if  I  am  to  compete  with  the  critics  of 
this  League  and  of  this  treaty  as  a  selfish  American, 
I  say  I  want  to  get  In  and  get  in  as  quick  as  I  can.  I 
want  to  be  inside  and  know  how  the  thing  is  run  and 
help  to  run  it.  You  have  the  alternative,  armed  isola¬ 
tion  or  peaceful  partnership.  Can  any  sane  man  hesi¬ 
tate  as  to  the  choice,  and  can  any  sane  man  ask  the 
question.  Which  Is  the  way  of  peace?  I  have  heard 
some  men  say  with  an  amazing  ignorance  that  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  an  arrangement  for 
war.  Very  well,  then,  what  would  the  other  arrange- 
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merit  be?  An  arrangement  for  peace?  For  kindliness? 
For  cooperation?  Would  everybody  beckon  us  to  their 
markets?  Would  everybody  say,  “Come  and  tell  us 
how  to  use  your  money?”  Would  everybody  come  and 
say,  “Tell  us  how  much  of  your  goods  you  want  us  to 
take:  tell  us  how  much  of  what  Germany  is  producing 
you  would  like  when  we  want  it?”  I  cannot  bring  my 
credulity  up  to  that  point.  I  have  reached  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  I  have  met  some  very  young  men  who  knew 
a  great  deal  more  than  some  very  old  men. 

1  want  you  therefore,  after  seeing  this  very  ugly  pic¬ 
ture  tliat  I  have  painted — for  it  is  an  ugly  picture;  it 
is  a  picture  from  which  one  turns  away  with  distaste 
and  disgust  and  says,  “That  is  not  America ;  it  is  not 
like  anything  that  we  have  ever  conceived” — I  want  you 
to  look  at  the  other  side.  I  wonder  if  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  commenting  upon  this  treaty  ever 
read  it  I  If  anybody  will  tell  me  which  of  them  has  not, 
1  will  send  him  a  copy.  It  is  written  in  two  languages. 
On  this  side  is  the  English  and  on  that  side  is  the 
French,  and  since  it  is  evident  that  some  men  do  not 
understand  English,  I  hope  that  they  understand 
Frencii.  There  arc  excellent  French  dictionaries  by 
which  they  can  dig  out  the  meaning,  if  they  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  1‘lnglish.  It  is  the  plainest  English  that  you 
could  desire,  particularly  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  There  is  not  a  phrase  of  doubtful  meaning 
in  the  whole  document. 

And  what  is  the  meaning?  It  is  that  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  a  covenant  of  arbitration 
and  discussion.  Had  anybody  ever  told  you  that  be¬ 
fore?  1  dare  say  that  everybody  you  have  heard  talk 
about  this  discusses  Article  X.  Well,  there  are  twenty- 
live  other  articles  in  it,  and  all  of  them  are  about  some¬ 
thing  else.  They  discuss  how  soon  and  how  quick  we 
can  get  out  of  it.  Well,  I  am  not  a  quitter  for  one. 
We  can  get  out  just  so  soon  as  we  want  to,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  get  out  as  soon  as  we  get  in.  And  they  talk 
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ab<7Ut  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  when  it  expressly  says  that 
nothing  in  that  document  shall  be  construed  as  affecting 
in  any  way  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  says 
so  in  so  many  words.  And  there  are  all  the  other  things 
they  talk  about  to  draw  your  attention  away  from  the 
essential  matter.  'I'hc  essential  matter,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  is  this:  This  League  will  include  all  the  lighting 
nations  of  the  world,  except  Germany.  'Fhe  only  na¬ 
tions  th.at  will  not  be  admitted  into  it  promptly  are 
Germany  and  Turkey.  All  the  lighting  nations  of  the 
world  are  in  it,  and  what  do  they  promise?  This  is  the 
center  of  the  document.  'I'liey  promise  that  they  never 
will  go  to  war  without  first  either  submitting  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue  to  arbitration  and  absolutely  abiding  by  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators,  or,  if  they  are  not  willing  to 
submit  it  to  arbitration,  submitting  it  to  discussion  by 
the  council  of  the  League;  that  they  will  give  the  council 
of  the  League  six  months  in  which  to  consider  it,  and 
that  if  they  do  not  like  the  opinion  of  the  council,  they 
will  wait  three  months  after  the  opinion  is  rendered  be¬ 
fore  going  to  war.  And  I  tell  you,  my  fellow  citizens, 
that  any  nation  that  is  in  the  wrong  and  waits  nine 
months  before  it  goes  to  war  never  will  go  to  war. 

“Ah,”  but  somebody  says,  “suppose  they  do  not  abide 
by  that?"  Because  all  the  arguments  you  hear  are 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  are  all  going  to 
break  the  Covenant,  that  bad  faith  is  the  accepted 
rule.  There  has  not  been  any  such  bad  faith  among  na¬ 
tions  in  recent  times  except  the  flagrant  bad  faith  of  the 
nation  we  have  just  been  fighting,  and  that  bad  faith  is 
not  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  immediate  future.  Sup¬ 
pose  somebody  does  not  abide  by  those  engagements, 
then  what  happens?  War?  No,  not  war.  Something 
more  terrible  than  war — absolute  boycott  of  the  nation 
violating  the  Covenant.  The  doors  are  closed  upon 
her,  so  that  she  cannot  ship  anything  out  or  receive 
anything  in.  She  cannot  send  a  letter  out  or  receive  one 
in.  No  telegraphic  message  can  cross  her  borders.  No 
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person  can  cross  her  borders.  She  is  absolutely  closed, 
ami  all  the  hj^hting  nations  of  the  world  agree  to  join 
in  the  boycott.  My  own  judgment  is  that  war  will  not 
be  necessary  after  that.  If  it  is  necessary,  then  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  the  case  is  one  of  a  nation  that 
wants  to  run  amuck,  and  if  any  nation  wants  to  run 
amuck  in  modern  civilization,  we  must  all  see  that  the 
outlaw  is  captured. 

I  was  saying  in  one  of  the  first  speeches  I  made  upon 
this  little  expedition  of  mine  that  !  w'as  very  happy  in 
the  circumstance  that  there  were  no  politics  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  1  meant  no  party  politics,  and  I  invited  that 
audience,  as  I  invite  you,  to  forget  all  about  parties. 
Forget  that  I  am  a  Democrat.  Forget  that  some  of 
you  are  Republicans.  Forget  all  about  that.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  afternoon  a  book  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about,  one  of  the  campaign  books  of  the  last 
political  campaign,  was  put  in  my  hands,  and  I  found 
in  that  book  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties.  In  both 
of  those  platforms  they  advocate  just  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  as  the  League  of  Nations.  When  I  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  obey¬ 
ing  orders  from  both  parties,  but  I  was,  and  I  am  very 
happy  in  that  circumstance,  because  I  can  testify  to  you 
that  I  did  not  think  anything  about  parties  when  I  was 
on  tlic  other  side  of  the  water.  1  am  just  as  much,  my 
fellow  citizens,  in  my  present  office  the  servant  of  my 
Republican  fellow  citizens  as  I  am  the  servant  of  my 
Democratic  fellow  citizens.  I  am  trying  to  be  what 
some  gentlemen  do  not  know  how  to  be,  just  a  simple, 
plain-thinking,  plain-speaking,  out-and-out  American. 

I  want  you  to  understand,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  I 
did  not  leave  Washington  and  come  out  on  this  trip  be¬ 
cause  1  doubted  what  was  going  to  happen.  1  did  not. 
For  one  thing,  I  wanted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  leaving 
Washington;  and  for  another  thing  I  wanted  to  have 
the  very  much  greater  pleasure  of  feeling  the  inspiration 
that  I  would  get  from  you.  Things  get  very  lonely  in 
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Washington  sometimes.  The  real  voices  ol’  the  great 
people  of  America  sometimes  sound  faint  and  distant 
in  that  strange  cityl  You  hear  politics  until  you  wish 
that  both  parties  were  smothered  in  their  own  gas.  I 
wanted  to  come  out  and  hear  some  plain  American,  hear 
the  kind  of  talk  that  I  am  accustomed  to  talk,  the  only 
kind  of  talk  that  I  can  understand,  get  the  only  kind  of 
atmosphere  with  which  I  can  fill  my  lungs  wholesomely, 
and,  then,  incidentally,  convey  a  hint  in  some  quarters 
that  the  American  people  had  not  forgotten  how  to 
think.  I’here  are  certain  places  where  talk  does  not 
count  for  anj'thing.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  of 
those  places  is  the  fashionable  dinner  table.  I  have 
never  heard  so  many  things  that  were  not  so  anywhere 
else.  In  the  little  circles  of  fashion  and  wealth  informa¬ 
tion  circulates  the  more  freely  the  less  true  it  is.  For 
some  reason  there  is  a  preference  for  the  things  that  arc 
incredible.  I  admit  there  is  a  certain  intellectual  excite¬ 
ment  in  believing  the  things  that  arc  incredible.  It  is 
very  much  duller  to  believe  only  the  things  that  you 
know  arc  so,  but  the  spicy  thing,  the  unusual  thing,  the 
thing  that  runs  athwart  the  normal  and  wholesome  cur¬ 
rents  of  society  is  the  thing  that  one  can  talk  about  with 
an  unusual  vocabulary  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  in  ex¬ 
pounding.  But  such  arc  not  the  things  that  make  up  the 
daily  substance  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  a  wholesome 
nation  like  this. 

I'his  Nation  went  into  this  war  to  see  it  through  to 
the  end,  and  the  end  has  not  come  yet.  This  is  the  be¬ 
ginning,  not  of  the  war  but  of  the  processes  which  arc 
going  to  render  a  war  like  this  impossible.  There  arc 
no  other  processes  than  those  that  are  proposed  in  this 
great  treaty.  It  is  a  great  treaty,  it  is  a  treaty  of  jus¬ 
tice,  of  rigorous  and  severe  justice,  but  do  not  forget 
that  there  are  many  other  parties  to  this  treaty  than 
Germany  and  her  opponents.  There  is  rehabilitated 
Poland.  There  is  rescued  Bohemia.  There  is  redeemed 
Jugo-Slavia.  There  is  the  rehabilitated  Rumania.  All 
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the  nations  that  Germany  meant  to  crush  and  reduce  to 
the  status  of  tools  in  her  own  hands  have  been  redeemed 
by  this  war  and  given  the  guarantee  of  the  strongest 
nations  of  the  world  that  nobody  shall  invade  their 
liberty  again.  If  you  do  not  want  to  give  them  that 
guarantee,  then  you  make  it  certain  that  without  your 
guarantee  the  attempt  will  be  made  again,  and  if  an¬ 
other  war  starts  like  this  one,  arc  you  going  to  keep  out 
of  it?  If  you  keep  out  of  this  arrangement,  that  sort 
of  war  will  come  soon.  If  you  go  into  it,  it  never  will 
come.  We  are  in  the  presence,  therefore,  of  the  most 
solemn  choice  that  this  people  was  ever  called  upon  to 
make.  That  choice  is  nothing  less  than  this:  Shall 
America  redeem  her  pledges  to  the  world  ?  America  is 
made  up  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  All  the  best 
blootls  of  the  world  flow  in  her  veins,  all  the  old  affec¬ 
tions,  all  the  old  and  sacred  traditions  of  peoples  of 
every  sort  throughout  the  wide  world  circulate  in  her 
veins,  and  she  has  said  to  mankind  at  her  birth :  “We 
have  come  to  redeem  the  world  by  giving  it  liberty  and 
justice.”  Now  we  are  called  upon  before  the  tribunal 
of  mankind  to  redeem  that  immortal  pledge. 


End  Of  Voi..  I 


